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Saturday mornings from 10,20 to 11.20, and the other on Thursday evenings from 8 to 9, 

The public are admitted on paying the College fees, viz. : £3 3s. for the Morning Lectures, 

and £1 11s, 6d. for the Evening. The Lectures begin Saturday 9th of October, and ter- 

minate at Easter. They are illustrated by a large series of specimens, chiefly from his 

vate collection. Persons unable to attend Public Lectures can have Private Jastvacéiel 

j n Mineralogy and Geology of Prof. TENNANT at his residence, 149, Strand, W.C, Terms 
7s. for Lesson of one hour. 
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PASSION PLAYS. 








spirit | THE first introduction of dramatic representations has, in as far 

as France is concerned, been almost unanimously associated with 

the performance of so-called “Passion Plays.” The Confrérie 

‘ = de la Passion, or “ Brotherhood of the Passion,” as they especially 

every | designated themselves, having been founded in the latter part of 
the XVth century. 

The place selected for the representation of what were also 

termed the Mystéres de la Passion (although scenes from the Old 

Testament appear to have taken precedence of scenes from the 


ii: New Testament), was at St. Maur, a village near Vincennes. 
: The Provost of Paris was opposed to their proceedings from the 
a onset, and they were not permitted to act within the precincts of 
’ the city. It was not till A.D. 1402, when they had the good 
fortune to find favour in the eyes of Charles VI, that they — 
-S, obtained letters of patent, by virtue of which they were enabled 
to establish themselves in the Hall of the Hospital of the Trinity, | 
e Ives in the Rue St. Denis. 1 
Alexander Dumas,f¢re, however, justly remarks in his Souvenirs ’ 
— Dramatiques that the spiritual cantiques, sung and accompanied q 
ied to by postures and gestures by the pilgrims returning from the Holy % 
; to a Land, as also from Saint Jacques de Compostelle, were the earliest q 
oo attempts at mimicry, of which a record can be found, at a period 
m his when the drama of the ancients appears to have been utterly un- 
raed =e known orignored. And, Du Casse in his Histoire Anecdotique de 
ad [Ancien Théatre, states that a species of tragedy was enacted in 


the XIIIth century, nigh two hundred years before-the founda- 
tion of the Brotherhood of the Passion, in latin rhymes. The 
characters included the Deity, the Saints, and the Devil, and 
representing as they did Biblical events, they were performed im 
Churches. Previous to the revolution of 1789, many abbeys 
possessed in their archives the manuscripts of those dramas 


which were performed in the sacred edifices, accompanied by’ = : 
: . 
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2 Passion Plays. 


song, declamation and gestures. There must also have been 
other theatrical societies in existence previous to the constitution 
of the Brotherhood, for Philippe Auguste issued an edict against 
such, saying that the theatre of the world presented quite sufficient 
comedians by nature as not to make it worth while copying and 
perpetuating their follies. 

There is much reason to believe that the taste for theatrical 
performances, according to the ideas of the time, had its cradle 
in Bavaria, and derived from thence a new impulse in France. 
In 1385, only a few years before the foundation of the Brother- 
hood of the Passion, public theatres were established in the open 
places to celebrate the entry into Paris of the beautiful Isabeau 
of Bavaria, wife of Charles VI. The pieces represented were 
derived from “ diverse histories of the Old Testament,” and the 
performances were accompanied by choral music and the organ 
of the period. Children were made to descend from heights as 
representatives of angels, and to place a crown on the head of 
the queen; and it is related that the same thing was done by a 
man who came down by means of a tight rope from one of the 
towers of Notre Dame to the bridge by which Isabeau effected 
her entry into Paris. As this did not occur till night time, the 
bold equilibrist is said to have carried with him a lighted torch 
to mark his perilous descent. As the origin of the modern 
drama is, however, traced to these first essays in placing religious 
incidents on the stage, a peculiar interest attaches itself to the 
performances of the villagers of Ober-Ammergau, as having been, 
at all events in part, the earliest attempts at modern theatrical 
representation. 

The performance of Passion Plays in Ober Au is traced by 
the traditions of the people to a vow made during the visitation 
of a plague, caused by the wars of Gustavus Adolphus in 1663, 
the first Passionsspeil having been performed in 1634, and the 
decennial period chosen for the representation in 1680, 

The learned Dr. Hyacinth Holland, of Munich, considering 
however that it is not likely that ignorant peasants of the moun- 
tains would make a vow to enact something previously unknown 
to them, dates back the performances of Passion Plays to the 
introduction of wood-carving somewhere about the XIIth century, 
and in as far as the Obergau is concerned, he thinks that the 
monks of Rothenbuck, who were the feudal lords of the territory, 
had much to do with it, _ 

The pastor, D’'Otmar, now dead, revised the ancient text of the 
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play considerably, and the schoolmaster, Rochus Dedler, amended 
the music; but to the pastor Daisenberger, who gave the expur- 
gated text, now rendered at the desire of Ludwig I. a quarter of 
a century ago, to the churchwarden Zwink, who arranged the 
tableaux, and to the schoolmaster Schauer, who superintended 
music and rehearsals, is due the perfectness and wonderful success 
of the performance which at present draws so many people, of 
so many nations to this obscure nook in the Bavarian Alps. 

The poetical dramas performed by the Brotherhood of the 
Passion, were all derived or founded upon incidents in the Old 
or New Testament, or in the legendary lives of the Saints, and 
the Deity and the Devil were alike brought upon the stage. 
These dramas were known as we have seen as “ Mysteries,” and 
they in reality dated from periods long anterior to the times of 
the Brotherhood. Thus Petrarch makes mention of a comedy 
entirled /Heregias deis payre,“ The Heresy of the fathers,” as 
played at the court of Boniface de Mont-serrat in 1200, Las 
victorias de monsieur lou Comte were performed before Raymond 
Béranger, the last Count of Provence, in 1220. Hugues Brunot 
produced his /as duedarias damor, “the tribulations of love,” in 
the time of Philippe le Bel, about 1300. Pierre de Saint Rémy 
composed several piays in the time of Louis IX., the names of 
which have not been handed down to posterity. Parasuls penned 
no less than five tragedies between 1360 and 1383, founded upon 
incidents in the life of Jeanne, Countess of Provence, and queen 
of Naples and Sicily. 

These plays had, however, no influence upon art in its execu- 
tion or scenic development, as was the case with the long per- 
formances entitled “ Mysteries.” Among these the most renowned 
were “the Mystery of the Acts of the Apostles,” represented in 
i450; “the Mystery of the Passion,” in 1490; “the Mystery of 
the Old Testament,” in 1506; “the Mystery of the Conception 
and Nativity of the glorious Mary Virgin,” avec /e menage dicelle, 
&c., in 1507; “the Mystery and beautiful miracle of Saint 
Nicolas,” with eighty-four personages, in 1544. 

Jean Michel's,“ Mystery of the Passion,” was esteemed so 
highly as to have been said to have been incapable of being 
improved upon or being embellished. It opened with a pro- 
logue, and was divided into four days, comprising altogether 
from 25 to 30,000 verses. 

The stage theatre was divided into terraces that rose one above 
the other ; the uppermost representing paradise. The one below, 
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4 Passion Plays. 


the earth ; below this again, the houses of Herod and of Pilate, 
and still lower down the homes of the parents of the virgin Mary, 
her oratory, and a stall for cattle. The actors when they had 
finished their parts took their seats on the right of the stage, but 
the devils entered and withdrew through a dragon’s mouth which 
was made to open or shut. 

The first day began with the preaching of St. John in the 
desert, after which the chiefs of the Jews assembled in council to 
discuss the prophecies which announce the coming of the Messiah. 
This was followed by the appearance of the Saviour, who was 
accompanied by his mother and the angel Gabriel, and claimed 
baptism at the hands of St. John. The latter declined the honour 
in lengthened verse. Four lines will suffice as an example:— 


Ce serait laidure 

Et chose trop dure, 
Laver en eau pure 
Mon-haut createur. 


Jesus insists and John obeys, and during the ceremony there is a 
concert of instruments accompanied by a choir of angels. No 
sooner is Jesus baptized than two devils named Sathan and Berith 
come forth from the mouth of the dragon to tell Lucifer that 
they have seen a man in the desert called Jesus, who was above 
their influence. Whereupon Lucifer summons other demons, and 
orders Sathan and Berith to be chastised, and dragged back to 
the infernal regions, whence fearful shrieks and cries are heard. 
The chastisement carried out, they are sent back again on earth 
to determine if Jesus is God, man, or in the original, autre chose. 
Pilate then makes his appearance, and issues an edict, pre- 
ceded by the blowing of a trumpet, by which the Jews are 


ordered to honour the image of Czsar, and to pay the taxes 


due to the Roman Republic. The Jews murmur at this edict, 
and Judas, who was playing at chess with the son of King 
Scariot, gets up a quarrel with him, slays him, and then takes 
refuge with Pilate, who elects him his steward. 

This scene over, the Devil, disguised as a hermit, goes forth to 
the wilderness to tempt Jesus, but the temptation failing, he has 
recourse to the disguise of a doctor, then of that of a rich man, 
but all his efforts fail, and he is obliged to withdraw in utter 
discomfiture. 

St. John, carrying out his mission, secks the presence of Herod, 
whom he reproaches for his conduct to his sister-in-law. The 
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latter, who is present at the scene, becomes incensed at the re- 
proaches of the Saint, implores the vengeance of the King :— 


Ha Dea! ce méchant papelard 
Mon seigneur, vous étes bien béte, 
Nous rompra, si meshui la tete, 
De tant ouir, 

Herod is compelled by the lady’s anger to suminon his guards 
and have St. John removed to prison. 

In the next scene Pilate and Judas are walking in the garden 
of Reuben and Ciborea ; Judas not being aware that he is on the 
property of his father and mother, and the latter believe that their 
son was drowned when still a child. The fruit in the garden 
being ripe and tempting, Pilate bids Judas gather some, where- 
upon Reuben makes his appearance, and claims payment. Judas 
refuses, and a quarrel ensuing, he breaks a branch from off a 
tree, and with it kills his own father. 

Ciborea appeals to Pilate that justice be done to the murderer ; 
but the latter, knowing that he was the instigator, suggests a 
compromise, and that the quarrel be arranged by Ciborea 
wedding the assassin. She accepts the alternative, and the 
wedding is forthwith proceeded with. The meaning of these out- 
rageous scenes is to vilify the character of Judas, and to prepare 
the mind to contemplate in a man guilty of deicide, one who had 
‘ previously committed parricide, followed by incest. 

The reprehensible facts of the case become, however, known to 
ths guilty parties, and Judas, terrified at his crimes, casts himself 
at the feet of Jesus, who is at the time dining at St. Matthew’s, in 
company with the other apostles. Jesus extends his forgiveness 
to Judas, and receives him as one of the elect. 

The performance of the first day concludes with the conversion 
of water into wine, the scene of the money changers in the temple, 
the conversion of Nicodemus, the resurrection of the daughter of 
Jayrus, and the departure of the Apostles, who go forth, stick in 
hand, to preach the new dispensation. | 

A final scene represents a festal gathering at Herod’s, The 
head of St. John is claimed in punishment for an insult offered 
to Herodias. The claim is granted, and the disciples carry off 
the body of the Baptist, chanting hymns of sorrow. 

The second day’s performance opened with the exorcising of 
the demon, Astaroth, who had introduced himself into the body _ 
of the daughter of Chananea (?) The dispossessed one returns’ 
thanks to the Messiah, and Astaroth being expelled, ta seihis. 
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departure to the lower regions, where he is severely punished for 
having quitted his post. 

Mary Magdalene, or as the play has it, simply, “ Madeleine,” 
makes her appearance engaged in her toilet, and she laments in 
public the scandalous life she has hitherto been leading. This 
is followed by the miracles of the cure of the paralytic and the 
leprous ; the transfiguration on Mount Tabor, the assembling of 
the Jews, and their opinions as to the miracles performed by our 
Saviour; the arrival of Madeleine, accompanied by her lovers ; 
the multiplication of loaves and fishes; the Sermon on the 
Mount ; the imprisonment of the two thieves ; the conspiring of 
the Jews; the judgment upon the adulterous woman ; the repast 
at Simon’s ; the repentance of Madeleine ; the restoration of sight ; 
the resurrection of Lazarus; the healing of the dumb; a second 
repast at Simon’s ; at the conclusion of which Madeleine bathes 
the feet of Jesus in perfumes, which she wipes off with her long 
hair, whilst Judas murmurs at the waste, as the perfumes might 
have been sold for his benefit. 

The second day concludes with the departure of Jesus, on his 
donkey, for Jerusalem. 

The third day opens with the Saviour’s entrance into the Holy 
City, where He is no sooner arrived, than His predications at the 
Temple, arouse the anger of the Pharisees. Mary, foreseeing 
the evils that will ensue, persuades the Saviour to abstain, but 
in vain, for Jesus is resolved to expose His life, rather than to 
renounce His mission. 

The demons now come forth from below in aid of the Jews. 
“ Sathan,” who has been sorely chastised by Lucifer for having 
failed in inducing Jesus to sin, is sent back on earth to try new 
temptations, and this time he addresses himself to Judas, who 
succumbs to his wiles, and sells his master for thirty pieces. 

The bargain being struck, the traitor joins the other disciples, 
St. Peter and St. John, who are preparing supper. Jesus arrives, 
and having broken bread and divided it among the apostles, no 
sooner has Judas taken his portion, than a demon jumps upon 
his shoulders, unseen by the other guests. Judas possessed, 
hastens away to the Jews, to whom he is about to deliver over 
his master. 

The supper over, Jesus prays. The Apostles go to sleep, and 
the soldiers approach. Judas, who is leading them, embraces 
Jesus, whose identity being thus established by the traitor’s kiss, 
the soldiers precipitate themselves upon His person, St. Peter 
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comes to the rescue, and cuts off an ear from Malchus, but Jesus 
restores it to its place. The Apostles thereupon run away, and 
Jesus is led into the presence of Annas, the pontiff. Annas 
interrogates Him, and sends Him to Caiaphas, the high priest. 
St. Peter denies his master, the cock crows,.and the third day 
concludes with Jesus being delivered over to the insults of the 
soldiery, as they lead Him to Pilate, 

The fourth day opens with the repentance of Judas, who gives 
back the pieces to the Jews. The Saviour is led into the 
presence of Pilate, and the soldiers lower their lances on His 
appearance. All those who have been healed come forth to 
testify in His favour, and even Pilate is opposed to the prosecu- 
tion; but the Jews insist that He should be led before Herod. 

Judas, in the meantime, is so overwhelmed with horror and 
remorse, that he invokes the evil spirits, and the giant “ Despair” 
makes his appearance, and suggests certain disagreeable modes 
of relief : 


Il faut que tu passes le pas ; 
Voici dagues et contelas, 
Forcettes, poincons, alumelles, 
Avise, choisis les plus belles, 

Et celles de meilleure forge, 
Pour te couper.a coq la gorge ; 
Ou, si tu aimes mieux te pendre, 
Voici lacs et cordes 4 vendre. 


Judas selects the latter alternative, and “ Despair” assisting as 
executioner, he is forthwith hung, and carried away by lesser 
demons to the infernal regions, where Dante depicts him as with 
Brutus, in the teeth of Satan, who is perpetually grinding the 
two most guilty personages of history—the regicide and the 
deicide. Jesus having been sent back to Pilate, He is subjected 
to torture, in the hope that His sufferings may satisfy the ran- 
cour of the Jews, and it is with that view, that He is exhibited 
as a mortal capable of pain, with the celebrated words, Ecce 
Homo ! : 

But this terrible exhibition has no influence over the Jews, 
who persist in crying for His death. | 

The Patriarchs and Prophets of old, foresee in the lower regions 
the death of the Saviour and the descent of the Messiah, and 
rejoice openiy at the prospect. The demons hear their shouts of 
joy, and tremble to think that the last sigh of Jesus shall open 
the gates of Hell. “Sathan” is accordingly despatched to in- 
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8 Passion Plays. 


spire the wife of Pilate with a desire to prevent so terrible an 
event, 

“Sathan” accomplishes his mission by means of a dream. 
Pilate’s wife awakes, and prays her husband not to permit that 
Jesus should be put to death; but the clamours of the Jews pre- 
vail, and Pilate washes his hands, declaring that he will have 
nothing further to do with the proceeding. 

The Jews thereupon assume the responsibility, in words which 
have had a sad echo in other places and times : 


Tout son sang s’ecoule et redonde 

Sur nous et sur nos enfans, 

Tant que nous serons en ce monde, 

Et fut-se ju-qua dix mille aus : 

Nous en serons participants, 

S’il faut que sa mort nous confonde. 
The Saviour is then led away, suffering as He is, and is made to 
carry Hiscross. Arrived at Calvary, He is crucified between two 
theives, and at night-time is buried. All the circumstances de- 
tailed in Holy writ being minutely observed. The performance 
is then brought to a conclusion with a brief epilogue. Eighty- 
seven actors took part in the performance of the first day; a 
hundred on the second, eighty on the third, and a hundred and 
five on the fourth. 

This “ Mystery of the Passion,” was on one occasion accom- 
panied by a real tragedy of an extraordinary character. The 
actor who filled the part of the soldier who has to pierce Jesus on 
the cross, put so much energy in the performance, that he plunged 
his lance into the body of the repfesentative of the Saviour. The 
latter fell dead from the cross, seriously hurting in his fall, the 
actress who represented Mary. John II., of Sweden, who was 
present at the performance, was so incensed at the brutality of 
the act, that he jumped upon the stage, and struck off the offend- 
ing actor's head with his sword. This again aroused the feelings 
of the spectators, who carried the stage by storm, and put the 
king himself to death. 

In the “ Mystery of the Old Testament,” the Deity irritated at 
the cfimes committed in Sodon and Gomorrha, resolved to give 
the two cities over to the flames. A personage representing 
“Mercy,” intercedes for the inhabitants of the two cities, where- 
upon the Deity niiively observes : 


Leur peche si fort me déplait, 
Vu qu'il n’y a ni raison ni rime, 
Qu’ils descendront tous en a bime. 
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This “ Mystery of the Old Testament,” represented in the 
language of Joinville, was composed in seventy-two thousand 
verses, engaged a hundred actors, aud comprised the whole of 
the time that elapsed between the creation of the world, and the 
triumph of Mardocheus. 

It was not, indeed, until the Old Testament was pretty nigh 
exhausted, that the gospel was had recourse to, for scenic repre- 
sentation. The “Mystery of the Conception,” the “ Mystery of 
the Passion,” and the “ Mystery of the Assumption,” were not 
played until the end of the X Vth, and the beginning of the XVIth 
centuries, 

When the New Testament was worn out, authors had recourse 
to the Apocrypha. Hence the Protovangelion of Jacques le 
Mineur, the “ Evangiles de l’ Enfance,” and that of Nicodemus. 

One of the earliest attempts to emancipate the theatre from 
religious representations, and to resuscitate the ancient drama, 
was “ La Destruction de Troie,” penned in latin by Jacques Mirlet, 
but translated afterwards into French. This was in 1450, 

But the first representation of a play depicting actual manners 
—of an original and popular work—is associated with the 
“ Mystére du Chevalier qui donne sa femme au diable,” which was 
produced in 1505. It is claimed to be the first efforts of nation- 
ality to produce a national theatre. 

A knight dissipates his means in orgies, hunting and tourna- 
ments, encouraged by his esquires ; but dissuaded by his wife. 
When land, horses, and equipages were gone, he sought to 
borrow, but no one would lend to him. 

The devil, as usual, under such circumstances, made his ap- 
pearance, and offered him wealth on condition that he should 
deliver up his wife at the expiration of seven years. In the com- 
pact made, the knight forswore his Creator and Saviour, but his 
knighthood forbade his denying the Virgin Mary. we 

This saved the wife ; for the term of the compact having 
arrived, the knight led her into a forest, where he announced 
to her the object for which he had brought her there, and 
the hands into which he was about to place her. All she 
asked, as a last favour, was the permission to say her prayers 
first in a chapel close by. This being granted, she knelt before 
the Virgin Mary, who touched by her grief, descended from the 
altar, took upon herself the appearance of the distressed veel a! 
leaving her there, went herself forth from the 
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presence of Satan, but as the latter was about to lay profane 
hands upon her, she resumed her virginal countenance, which was 
surrounded by a celestial aureola. Satan recognised at once 
the being who had crushed the serpent with her naked foot, and 
withdrew terrified and discomfited. This is perhaps one of the 
prettiest conceptions among the medieval legends of devilry. 

The public wearied at last at the long run of “Mysteries,” and 
they were succeeded by what were called “Moralités,” which at 
first were only introduced after the mysteries to amuse the 
audience. Jean Bouchet first produced a successful “morality” 
early in the reign of Louis XIL., entitled “Ze Nouveau Monde.” 
This play satirized the avariciousness of the King, who only 
laughed at it. Another very successful “morality” was entitled 
“le Mirouer et l’ example des enfants ingrats.” A father and 
mother married their only son, and passed over to him all their 
worldly goods. Falling into distress they appealed to their son 
for succour. But he pretended not to know them, and drove 
them from his house. That day a pasty of venison was placed 
on the table before him. On cutting into it a toad jumped out, 
and fixed itself so firmly on his nose that nothing could remove 
it. Deeming it to be a divine punishment, he appealed to the 
priest, the latter sent him to the Bishop, and the Bishop sent him 
to the Pope, and it was not until he had obtained absolution 
from the Holy Father, that the toad fell from his nose, 

If the Deity and the Saints occupied the chief places in the 
“ Mysteries,” .much greater prominence was given to Satan 
in the “Moralities.” The representations took the names of 
“Petite vie” or of “Grande diablerie,’ according as. there were 
more or less than four devils concerned; hence a proverb still 
very common in France, of “faire le diable 4 quatre.” 

We have observed that the Brotherhood of the Passion, 
removed by the privileges conferred upon them by Charles VI., 
from St. Maur to the Hall of la Trinité, where in 1515, Francois 
I., endowed them with further privileges; but in 1539, the Hall 
was restored to, or incorporated with the Hospital, and the 
Brotherhood had to seek refuge in the Hotel de Flandre, where 
they remained until 1543, when the Hotel was demolished, 
at the same time as those at Arras and Etampes, 

Tired of being ejected from one place to another, they pur- 
chased a bit of land in the Rue Mauconseil, previously occupied 
by the Hotel de Bourgogne, and here they erected a theatre, in 
which they performed until the further performance of mysteries 
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having been strictly interdicted, they were obliged to let the 
place to a troop of comedians—the predecessors of Moliére, 
Lekain and Talma. In 1600 the troop of the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne separated, a part going to the Marais. Half-a-century 
afterwards Moliére founded a third theatre, which was absorbed 
in the Théatre Francais in 1680. 

Lazare Baif, who was at once an Abbé, Master of Requests, 
and Councillor, is credited with being the first to revive ancient 
tragedy in France. This was about-1537, when his “Zéectre” 
was first produced. Chopinel’s “Destruction of Troy” followed in 
1544. Jean de Bondaroy was the restorer of comedy. Three 
of his plays were performed in 1562, 1565, and 1575. The first 
of his comedies, derived from Ariosto, was preceded by a pro- 
logue, in which it was said: “You will see a comedy, not a farce, 
or amorality. We do not pretend to amuse you with any thing 
so low and so foolish.” “It is our great desire to banish from the 
kingdom such ‘dadines et sotises; which like bitter spices, only 
corrupt the taste for our language.” 

That the criticism was not undeserved is shown by some of 
the absurdities current on the stage, in the days of Passion Plays 
and Moralities. In one of these, Jesus Christ, in a wig, had a 
regular fight with a devil, in a cap with two horns, and after 
settling their little differences with their fists, they ended by 
dancing together. 

The revival of Passion Plays in our own times cannot be 
looked upon but with very mixed feelings. Performed in the 
open air, amid charming scenery, there is much to captivate ; and 
the honesty and sincerity of the performers appears to be un- 
questioned. The aged priest-dramatist, Rath Daisenberger, may 
have done much to elevate the Passion Play, condemned by so 
many royal edicts. The costumes of the Roman soldiers may 
be correct ; the orchestra, under Schulmeister Kirchenhofer,may 
be all that can be desired ; the chorus may be effective, and well led 
led by the dignified choragus, Herr Dierner; Anastrasia Krach may 
make a beautiful Madonna, and Joseph Mayer may perform the 
part of Christus in a calm and earnest manner, with the accom- 
paniment of a deep, rich voice; but still we are told “the peasants 
laughed, and the more refined visitors tittered occasionally.” How 
can it be otherwise, no matter how simple or niéive the perform- 
ance—how earnest or solemn the performers? The subject itself 
is repulsive, and the enaction of such sacred themes can be only 


calculated to bring religion into ridicule and contempt, Such 
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familiarity with holy subjects may have been tolerated in the 
middle ages, but they are an anachronism in our times, even in 
the secluded valley of the Ammer. The sparrows may twitter on 
the roof of Pilate’s house, and the lark spring from the meadows 
lying between the theatre and the mountain ; the acting of Judas 
may be magnificent ; but there is an absurdity in his hanging 
himself upon a tree, which was enhanced on the occasion of the 
first performance this year by the breaking of the branch. The 
Crucifixion scene may be terribly realistic; but all right-minded 
persons will ask themselves,—Is it a subject for theatrical 
representation, because it is one capable of representation by 
High Art? The Passion Play of Ammergau will, like any other 
novelty, have its run, and thousands of strangers will hurry away 
to witness such a performance, from its very questionable peculi- 
arity, if not offensiveness ; but it is to be hoped that the fever 
will not last, and still more so, that it may not be propagated to 
other places and countries, where such performances might be 
attended by many bad consequences, 




















ERRORS OF MODERN ASTRONOMY. 


By JOSHUA PRUSOL, 








(Concluded from page 652). 
THE heavens par excellence constitute the study of astronomers, 
yet how earthly are their thoughts. In contemplating the 
wisdom of God in creation, their ideas should be spiritual, but, as, 
a converse, they are material. They should look upon Him as 
Omnipotent, but their teaching demonstrates His impotence. 
His works should be perfect, but, according to their philosophy, 
all is imperfection! A big fire is placed high up to warm us 
—how sublime the conception!—and from this we receive that 
heat which is one of the elements of life, yet it is so fierce or 
feeble as to reduce some worlds into molten liquid, and leave 
most others to be frozen with everlasting cold. Such is modern 
thought on the impotence of the Omnipotent, in relation to the 
sublime principles which should govern His creative works. The 
same lurking ideas of the impotence of Almighty power under- 
lie their doctrine of universal gravity—their eighth dogma in 
astronomy—for it assumes the worlds to be so imperfectly 
constituted as to require holding up, or else they would fall, or 
be inclined to fall upon each other, through gravitation being 
common to them all. True, they have invented laws for their 
support, but the idea would be more rational], although it would 
leave the question unsettled, that like all things else which come 
from the Creator’s hands, the worlds also are in this respect 
perfect, and require no support. This remains to be proved, by 
showing that it is impossible for any one of the heavenly bodies 
above the size of a¢rolites to be in the least degree heavy, 
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When attraction was first discovered, just immediately before 
the existing philosophy of the heavens had captivated the intel- 
lect, it soon became manifest that everything men were familiar 
with, or to which they could have access, over the whole surface of 
the earth, gravitated. Reasoning higher, like everything else in 
astronomy connected with the evidence of the senses, they 
concluded that gravitation must be universal, not only to earthly 
objects but to the heavenly bodies themselves. The idea gave 
rise to modern astronomy, as it is taught, so far as it relates to the 
government of the universe; on it the fabric rests, and without 
it the whole structure and all the theories founded on it would 
crumble into ruins, 

Another reason why universal gravity is held to be infallible 
is, the familiarity of the whole of mankind with weight. From 
childhood to old age, every object they lift, or it is possible for 
them to lift, is heavy, and, from this universal experience they are 
impressed with the feeling that heaviness is a property in the 
matter itself. The word matter carries with it to our minds the 
meaning of heaviness, and in this respect our thoughts deepen as 
they rise from small to larger objects or bodies. We know, from 
the experience of a life, everything we can feel or touch is heavy. 
We can justly say a house is heavy, a hill is of vast weight, and 
the weight of a mountain is tremendous. So far these facts are 
undeniable, for the total attractive force of another body on 
which they rest, imposes their heaviness upon them, but were 
we to rise higher and say that the weight of the earth is beyond 
conception, this would be our first step into error, for unlike the 
hills and mountains, it rests upon no other body to impose 
weight upon it by its attraction, nor is it possible for it to be 
heavy from the attraction of the heavenly bodies upon it, 
for its own attraction is stronger than all other opposing forces 
acting upon it. As a celestial body it is impossible for it to be 
heavy, except attraction reaches its surface stronger than its 
own; then its separate existence would quickly be at an end, 
and it would very soon be incorporated with the body exerting 
upon it the overbalancing material force. 

We will, however, proceed to show that universal gravitation 
is impossible, by setting out from the primal standpoint that 
intrinsically there is no weight in matter, We always feel matter 
to be heavy, but the weight is not in the material itself; it 
entirely proceeds from a force pulling it from us equal to what 
we term its weight. That pulling force is the attraction of the 
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earth, and were it possible for it to be non-existant as a force, 
everything on its surface, men, animals, trees, hills and mountains, 
would, in regard to weight, be no more than spirit or shadow. 

To illustrate the principle more forcibly, were we to climb up 
the face of a rugged mountain, we should be almost sure in a part 
of the ascent to get surrounded with boulders of stone, some of 
them as large as houses. On such occasions what a powerful | 
impression their great weight produces on our minds, and from 
them we think of the weight of the mountain, and then of the 
inconceivable ponderosity of the great body of the earth on which 
they rest, all the while quite forgetful that they rest upon it through 
the whole attractive force of the body itself. Let its attraction 
cease pulling them down, and then what would the boulders be? 
they would still be the same granite material, and, if cohesion 
kept them together, of the same appearance and colour, with all 
their natural properties unchanged; but where would be their 
weight ? What they never had intrinsically in themselves could 
not be taken from ‘them, but the force that heretofore pulled 
them down pulls no longer, and, being thus disenchanted from 
‘the attraction of the earth in regard to weight, they would be in 
their places no more than spirit or shadow. They would be so 
non-resisting that the breath of the nostrils would send them 
flying like ghosts from their positions. The mountain itself on 
which they rest, were there no attraction under it, to which it is 
held spell-bound, and owes its enormous weight, would not 
even rest upon the earth, for rest implies heaviness—but it 
would be there, and, supposing the possibility of its materials 
cohering, the first gentle breath of wind would, large as it is, waft 
it away as a phantom, to be no more seen. 

The support of the bodies of the universe rests, not on the 
imaginary forces termed centripetal and centrifugal, but when 
reasoned out from the primal stand-point, that in matter 
intrinsically in itself there is and can be no weight, it naturally 
leads up to the proof that they require no support. The question 
may be viewed in another light. 

A strong man lifts a large stone, and he feels it to be 
oppressively heavy. The weight of the stone is not in itself, but 
wholly proceeds from the earth drawing it down from him witha 
force exactly equal to the strength exerted in holding it up. As 
already said, in the stone there is no weight, but while it is held 
up there is the strength of the man’s arms opposed to the pulling 
force of the earth dragging it from him, each of the opposing 
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forces being equal upon it. Imagine the stone to be freed from 
the pulling attraction of the earth, together with other material 
forces, it would then be on the man’s hand, as _ to heaviness, 
an absolute nothing, without even leaning upon it or inclin- 
ing in any other direction. Were a feather on his hand 
it would be of some weight, but the stone thus disenchanted 
from attraction, even the weight of a feather could no longer 
belong to it, nor would it be possible for him to be cognizable of 
its presence, except by the sense of touch or sight, Remove the 
hand from under the stone, and, being without weight, it could 
not fall, so it would there remain in vacancy where the hand had 
left it, to eternity, or so long as it would be free from any 
attraction acting upon it stronger than the same force inherent 
in it as a body, little as it may be. The same reasoning—grant- 
ing that there is no weight in matter—applies to the heavenly 
bodies. If they are not in themselves heavy—which they cannot 
be, as weight in objects or bodies is only possible from the action 
of exterior forces—they must float up in vacancy in everlasting 
safety. They are too perfect in themselves to require holding 
up by their motions. The impotency of the one to impose weight 
upon the other by its attraction is yet to be noticed: 

From our universal experience of the heaviness of its materials, 
we have wonderful conceptions of the weight of this our globe as 
a whole! We are ourselves heavy, the houses we live in are 
heavier, the little hills are of great weight, and the weight of 
mountains is enormous, and thus our thoughts rise to the incon- 
ceivable ponderosity of this big world we dwell upon. This 
universal idea of the heaviness of our globe may be got rid of, 
by considering that the weight of the materials on its surface is due 
to its own attraction, only pulling them in safety into itself hard 
and firm together, but that it is impossible the same force can 
give weight to the entire bulk, in the sense of trending outwards. 
The mountains and oceans are heavy on that part of the globe 
where we are, the same holds good at the antipodes, thus the 
weights round the entire surface press in towards the heart of the 
body itself, a pressure to the centre which cannot add a grain of 
weight to the bulk. Weight is impossible in a body except it is 
imposed by attraction from without, and the attraction of any 
one body to impose weight upon it must be very near, and 
immensely larger, and in the relative position in which the earth 
holds to the sun not a grain of weight could be imposed upon it 
by the attraction of our great ruler, were it even ten thousand 
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times larger. Weight cannot be imparted by one body upon 
another, except it is near, and enormously laiger, and even if the 
smaller gets heavy by the attraction of the larger, by a single 
grain if weighed in the balance, that lowest increment in the 
wrong direction would quickly lead to its destruction. But it is 
on the principle that no weight can be imposed upon any of the 
heavenly bodies, as they are constituted, by the attraction of the 
one upon ‘the other, that they float up in their positions with 
everlasting safety. Bodies or objects without weight cannot fall. 

The true key to the government and safety of the heavens 
rests on the simple principle that the bodies can have no weight. 
They hang in space requiring no more support than if they were 
empty shadows, if suns, in the same identical positions of infin- 
ity they were first formed, and which they have been in from the 
beginning, without having ever moved a hairbreadth to the right 
or the left. Their part in creation is to govern and control a 
lower order of bodies, and, to do so, they must be in fixed 
positions, the theory of great central suns notwithstanding. The 
positions of secondary bodies are equally fixed, for they move 
round certain threads of space from which, if they are of perfect 
mould, they neversdeviate in the least degree, whatever may be 
said about disturbances to the contrary. ‘These movements, as 
is generally taught, are not wanted to hold them up, for, like all 
things else which have come from the hands of the Creator, they 
are too perfect to require support. Suns, which are considered 
far heavier than their subject bodies, derive no support from 
these motions, for they are fixed bodies much less then secondary 
bodies which are so much matter. 

There is no question which has ever been considered more easily 
proved, than that weight is not a property in matter, consequently, 
the worlds taken in themselves must be light as spirits in the 
vasty deep. They, therefore, cannot fall—nothing without weight 
can sink or fall—out of the positions in which natural operations 
first placed them, but the vital question still remains to be 
answered, are they or can they be respectively heavy according 
to the attraction of other bodies upon them? The savans affirm 
that they are all heavy, in the same degree as exterior material 
forces act upon them. If so, then the doctrine of universal gravity, 
the soul of modern astronomy, must stand, if not, subject to 
sound philosophic enquiry, the grand but false fabric must perish 
in its own ruins, | 

The question of the safety of the universe rests upon ail its 
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bodies having within them common centres of gravity. A centre 
of gravity, figuratively speaking, is the life of a world, and so long 
as it breathes this breath of life within it—attraction centering 
into its own heart—no attractive forces can make it heavy, in the 
sense of a body weighed in the balance. It floats up in space as 
a body firm and solid, through its internal strength holding its 
materials in to itself safe from opposing forces. In itself, taken 
in the bulk, it is as light as spirit, so it can give no resistance to 
the forces which guide its motions, neither in its movements 
without weight in itself can motive force lead it away, hence it 
and the other secondary bodies of the universe, are led round 
their courses by the least imaginary measure of force from their 
whatever the nature of that 





suns it is possible to conceive 
force may be. 

All objects or bodies of matter have the germs of scelf-preser- 
vation within them, according to their respective quantities of 
matter, but if attraction reaches them stronger than that inherent 
in themselves, then they are heavy, and fall into and become in- 
corporated with the bodies attracting them most strongly. Take 
a common stone as an example. When lifted it is of a certain 
weight, notwithstanding that there is attraction within itself, but 
the attraction of the carth not only reaches it, but every atom in 
its composition with a stronger opposing force than its own, and 
the balance being thus turned against it is the cause of its heavi- 
ness, With heaviness imposed upon it as an object, it is im- 
possible for it to be an attractive centre, for the materials which 
make it up, instead of clinging to its own heart, all fall in the 
direction of the stronger force. . The stone when thrown up re- 
turns to the carth, and any other objects it is in the power of 
man to project likewise return, for this reason, that even the 
largest of them are too small to be centres of attraction, The 
same fate would befall the moon, in common with all other 
celestial bodies, only they are sufficiently large, even the smallest 
of them, to have inherent attractive forces stronger than any 
attraction which reaches them, and thus constituted, attrac- 
tion centres into their own hearts,-—in their several positions, 
they are in imperishable safety. Any exterior attraction acting 
upon them to impose weight—the brand of destruction—upon 
them, would be a weaker force overcoming a stronger on its own 
ground, which is impossible. 

The unmistakeahle proof of a body possessed of a common 
centre of gravity is, when objects thrown up from its surface fall 
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back to it, instead of gravitating hence in other directions. The 
hills and mountains on our globe, for instance, very sensibly 
affect us, but, however large, they are not centres of attraction, 
for, if they were, they would be no longer heavy, and would take 
to themselves wings and flee away. They, according to their 
magnitudes, have severally their inherent attractive forces, but, by 
comparison, they are so weak that they cannot draw objects in- 
dependently into themselves, in presence of a greater force. The 
next step is the earth itself, and in it we have a true example of 
what is an attractive centre. It draws all objects, from at least 
the distance of the lunar orbit, down to itself in the direction of 
its own heart, and the inclination of matter in that direction 
makes everything heavy. If any attraction reached the earth 
stronger than its own, as it thus acts upon its materials, it would 
then cease to be an attractive centre; its parts would flee away 
in obedience to the stronger attraction, and thus the entire body, 
in the absence of any internal force to hold it together, would 
at once dissolve into pieces, and very soon be swallowed up 
in the embraces of the destroyer. Take any object on the 
carth,a clod on its surface, and it is heavy only in the one 
direction of its native body, because from it the strongest attrac- 
tion reaches it. The same holds good in relation to all the 
materials which make up the whole. Instead of being heavy 
towards the sun, they are heavy to themselves in common, And 
as to the earth itself, it is under subjection to the sun, but, in the 
gravitating sense, he has no power over it to draw it nearer, for 
that would be a weaker force—weaker at the distance of the 
carth-——overcoming a stronger force on its own ground. For the 
Same reason, because all celestial bodies, above the size of 
aérolites, have stronger attraction within themselves, and at and 
near their surfaces, than any other material forces which can 
reach them, that they are exempt from danger, and so long as 
they continue so, if free from the toils of secondary rule, their in- 
dependent existence is as safe as that of the sun himself. As 
they are constituted, it is impossible for them to gravitate, and 
without gravitation there can be no heaviness, consequently, 
they hang up in their positions, light as spirit or shadow, in im- 
perishable safety. 

Another important safeguard to the heavenly bodies is their 


attractive spheres. An attractive sphere is that space roundany . . - 


body within which its attraction is stronger than any exterior 
attractive forces, All celestial bodies, aérolites excepted, have 
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their respective spheres of attraction, narrow or expanded, accord- 
ing to their magnitudes and relations. to other larger bodies. 
The sun, for instance, is the largest known body, and thus his 
sphere of predominant attraction includes the entire system, 
taken in its broadest outlines, while the attractive spheres of the 
major planets, because of their relationship to so great a body, 
are curtailed at all points; much more so than if their positions 
were more isolated. Yet, because of their greater magnitude and 
distance, they in turn rule over much wider expanses than the 
minor planets. All these bodies, including every other in the 
system, down to a class so small as to be invisible, are centres of 
attraction. Any objects dropped above them, if within their 
attractive spheres, fall into them, instead of gravitating in any other 
direction, because within these charmed limits their attraction is 
predominant. Once bodies, by the operations at work, are thus 
far enlarged, no exterior attractive forces in the heavens have 
power to impose gravitation, and consequently destruction, upon 
them, for in each case their materials fall, or are inclined to fall, 
to their own centres. If the sun’s attraction once reached a body 
stronger than the same native force within itself, its separate 
existence would be at anend. Perhaps the whole weight imposed 
on the entire body at first would not exceed a single grain; 
whatever the weight at the first instance, it could not exceed the 
difference in the opposing forces ;—but that turning of the 
balance would be all that would be wanted to consign it to de- 
struction. Its descent to the sun would at first be slow, but 
accelerated gravitation would very soon put an end to its inde- 
pendent existence. This fate could only befal a body without 
an attractive centre; but Iet it be only large enough to have 
this inner life, and consequently be within the outer protection 
of an attractive sphere, however contracted, it is as safe from 
the deadly grip of gravitation as the sun himself. 

Astronomers frequently observe that objects lifted from 
the carth become lighter as they are raised higher. It is to be 
regretted they have not followed up the idea, for it just enters 
upon the true road that might long since have led to the dis- 
covery that gravitation is not universal. A large mountain will 
be our example, It rests where it is with great ponderosity, 
but were a spell of enchantment to lift it up from the earth about 
ten thousand miles, and, with the same supernatural power, hold 
its parts from dropping to pieces, it would still be heavy, but 
lighter in the same degree as attraction on it at that distance 
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would be weaker. Every step the mountain would be raised still 
higher, its weight would become less, till at last its total heaviness 
would be reduced by distance to only a single grain. If let go, 
even with this small weight still imposed upon it, by the attrac- 
tion of the earth, it would very quickly gravitate back to its 
embraces. Let enchantment lift it only another stage higher, 
and the last grain of weight would be thrown off, and if still 
within the terrestrial sphere of attraction, neither could it be 
heavy in any other direction. The spell which lifted it up may 
now be broxen, and at this distance, being free from predominant 
attraction, it hangs up as light as spirit, and instead of, as hereto- 
fore, forming part of the earth, by reason of distance, it be- 
comes its satellite. 

The mountain, to whatever distance it might be moved, would 
never attain independent existence, and the principle applies to 
all bodies, from a pebble to a world,—were it not that the germ 
of self-protection is within it, wherever it may be, im the‘attraction 
inherent in it as a body. In all situations, whether near or remote, 
its attraction is still the same, while that of the earth becomes 
weaker in the greater distance upon it, till at last, however in- 
significant by comparison, the attraction native to itself is 
stronger upon its own materials, at the distance we have supposed 
it to have been removed. The change surrounds it with an 
attractive sphere of its own, however narrow it may be, and thus 
it is an attractive centre, drawing into itself whatever materials 
may be within its contracted precincts, and in all other respects 
is endowed with the attributes of a self-supportive, independent 
body. Being so small, it must of necessity be under some grade 
of subjection, but the largest body in the universe, while it is 
thus constituted, is powerless to impose gravitation upon it, 

It has already been observed, that only for the spell of enchant- 
ment, the mountain in being lifted up, in its first stages from the 
earth, would fall to pieces, its attraction being as yet too weak 
against the opposing force of the earth, to hold its parts together. 
This held good while the earth’s attraction continued the strongest 
of the two forces upon its materials, but increased distance at last 
placed it where its own attraction predominated, and then the 
spell of enchantment was no. longer wanted to keep it from 
crumbling to pieces. Hitherto the earth was powerful enough to 
draw it back in fragments to its embraces, now, in its sufficiently 
remote position, it becomes a stronger power on its own ground, 
opposed to a weaker, and thus is enabled to draw in its own | 
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materials to itself firm and hard together. In one word, it is 
transformed into an attractive centre, gravitation radiates to its 
heart, and it has the living principle within it which preserves 
the universe! All created bodies have these safeguards within them, 
sufficiently powerful to withstand any other material opposing 
forces that can possibly act upon them. If they all gravitated, 
as is universally taught, very little reflection should convince us 
that, in spite of their motions, moons would fall into their planets, 
planets into their suns, and suns into each other; thus ending in 
creation becoming heaped up in common together ! 

A few remarks may now be offered as to the supposed resist- 
ance and motive forces of the heavenly bodies: Astronomers 
reason upon the subject in this way. A mountain is of great 
weight, and the world we stand on must be as much heavier as it 
is larger, hence the resistance they offer must be in the same 
degree understood—for in regard to their resistance, there is 
little said in thir philosophy. But they reason largely, and are 
very learned on their motive forces, as usual, taking for example 
the force of hcavy objects put in motion on the earth. A cannon 
ball, for instance, has a great force in its motion, and as the worlds 
move with much greater velocity, and in the same degree as 
they are larger, so must be the forces of their motions through 


space, 


They would also go off in straight lines for ever, only 


there is a providential opposing force from the attraction of suns 
on their subject bodies, which curb them in so as to go round on 


circles. 


A grain of common sense should show how ludicrous 


such reasoning is. If they gave resistance, which they must do 
if they are heavy, no power from the sun could give them motion, 
and if they had such a force in their motions as they represent, or 
indeed any force, his attraction would be as powerless in guiding 
their motions round circles, as a magnet would have on the direc- 
tion of a cannon ball. 

We will not stay to refute such ideas, for viewed in their proper 
light, common sense condemns them, and will only remark that 
they are the natural outcome of the doctrine of universal gravity ; 
for where weight is there must be resistance and force in the 
motions of things heavy. Only let universal gravity, although 
become venerable from age, be cast aside as an old exploded 


dogmatic error, and the way is cleared to account for the support 
and government of the heavens on principles so simple that a 
child might comprehend them. 


In the first place, if there is no gravity in bodies, they are as light 
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as spirit and cannot fall,sothey require no support,and must remain 
for ever where they were first formed. As to their resistance, 
through their attraction holding in their materials, they are hard 
solid entities, but being themselves—not the materials on their 
surfaces—of no more weight than shadow, a breath from the 
nostrils, were it only possible to apply the force free from the 
attraction of the body, would move a world, but its movement 
would only be as far as the force would reach. There is force in 
the motion of stone, because it is heavy, and even if a feather 
is thrown there is something of force in its motion, for it is not 
entirely devoid of weight. But, were it possible to find any sub- 
stance without weight, all the force in the world could not project 
it farther than the force would reach. A cannon ball, for instance, 
moves with great force, because of its weight, and indeed it is 
from this borrowed qualityin matterthat all material force innature 
proceeds. Imagine the attraction of the earth to cease on the ball, 
it would still be, through cohesion, the same round hard and 
smooth object, but light as spirit. In this condition, let it be 
rammed home on the top of one of the most powerful charges 
ever fired, and then discharged. How far would the force drive 
it? Not a millionth part of an inch farther than the exploded gas 
would reach, only a few feet from the muzzle, and there it would 
stop, only carried out on the arms of the force so far as it went. 
These examples are given to illustrate the sublime and beauti- 
ful principles on which the bodies of heaven are governed, They 
are as light as shadow, so they exist in their places without 
support, they give no resistance because they are without weight, 
in going round they meet with no opposition in space to their 
motions, and without weight there can be no force to lead them 
away. They move not of themselves, but are simply carried un- 
resistingly round their courses by some invisible and undiscovered 
force in nature, put in action by the sun,—so far as relates to our 
own system. It may be asked, what is the action which produces 
these grand results? It is the rotation of the sun. And it may 
be here observed, that it is rotatory motion which governs the uni- 
verse, and through its action in suns, all secondary bodies in the 
universe have been formed, and if no such motion had existed, all 
created matter would have concentred into primary bodies only. 
The sun turns on an axis, and all his planets, in obedience to this 
motion, turn round at their various distances, and in the same 
direction. The turning of the sun on his axis acts on an invisible 
force which binds all together, and as they can neither resist nor . 
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have force in their motions, or meet with opposition in vacancy, 
whatever may be the force,—an all but nothingness of power is 
strong enough to gently carry them in its arms round their 
courses, and to produce all the other grand results which have so 
long been the wonder of man! 

On these delightful subjects there is no room to dwell longer. 
Sufficient has been shown to lay bare the absurdity of the 
machinery set up by the Almighty Engineer to work the motions 
of the universe, being so imperfect as to have within it the friction 
of resistance, and the danger of motive force ; we will therefore, in 
the last place, notice the three remaining dogmas of modern as- 
tronomy, common centres of gravity, centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, and disturbing causes. In one sense the three will have 
to be treated as one, for their kinship, as the legitimate offspring 
of universal gravity, so closely links them together, they must be 
noticed in detail, as the separate parts of a great whole. 

When attraction was first made known, all thinking men justly 
considered that the true key to the government of the universe 
was found. They could then tell why all matter within their 
reach gravitated, but this led them too far into the belief that 
the principle held good through all creation, not only in relation 
to objects on the carth, but to the heavenly bodies themselves, 
The scientific men of the period, with these ideas predominant in 
their minds, laboured under insuperable difficulties to account for 
the worlds by their gravity not falling together, the weaker into 
the stronger, and thus the Divine purposes of creation getting frus- 
trated by their universal tendency to meet and destroy each other. 
They were also sorely puzzled as to the enormous weights of the 
bodies, and consequently the motive’ forces their heaviness must 
give them, by their known velocity of motion. They reasoned thus, 
If a stone is thrown, there is a force in its motion according to its 
weight, and the worlds being in the same degree heavier as they 
are larger, from their velocity of motion, their momentum must 
be past all conception. Their inconceivable force of motion 
naturally raised the question how were they held back from going 
on in straight lines and losing themselves in infinity, instead of 
moving round the sun? And how did they, with their incon- 
ceivable weight, the sun and stars included, float upon nothing 
without sinking into depth out of sight. Such were a few of the 
momentous questions the discovery of attraction presented to 
the savans of the time. They seemed to be subjects above the 
human intelicct to solve, and some minds were in such a con- 
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dition on these vexed questions, that they were prepared to receive 
as revealed truths, any solutions that were plausible, The man 
for the occasion rose up. He demonstrated the operations which 
held up and governed the universe, on principles which then com- 
manded universal belief, but which, if for the first time submitted 
to the acumen of the existing men of science, would be rejected 
with scorn, as wild flights of the imagination devoid of rationality 
or proof. The truths of his theories will be here imperfectly 
criticised, with that impartiality that should be given to any sup- 
posed new discoveries the world was yet ignorant of. 

The great philosopher was inspired with the happy idea of the 
support and government of the universe, from the example of a 
boy with his sling and stone, The motion of the stone, for 
instance, in the sling represents in miniature the motions of the 
planets, and their supposed motive forces to perfection, The 
motive force of the stone inclines it to escape, but the string holds 
it in, and as an object or body it cannot gravitate, so long as its 
motion is continued, In like manner, secondary bodies being 
subjected to perpetual motion of the same kind, only on a grander 
scale, like the stone in the sling, they are thus held up from 
sinking headlong out of sight. 

Creation is not only held up by these forces acting in harmo- 
nious concert, but, according to the same infallible authority, 
they are on these principles held back from gravitating into each 
other. Objects fall upon the earth, and from these examples, 
subject to the same universal law, all bodies, whether large or 
small, would thus meet, however remote from each other they 
might be, were it not that the operations of the sling give a happy 
solution to this difficulty likewise, 

The theory may be thus illustrated. The boy’s hand repre- 
sents the sun, the string his attraction, and the motive force of the 
stone, when on its circuitous course, the same supposed motive 
forces of the planets, which if not curbed in by the attraction of 
the sun, would escape at their tangents. These opposing forces 
are termed by astronomers centripetal, and centrifugal, and by 
which, they pronounce all the bodies of creation are held back 
from falling into each other. They hold that both the forces, 
even to the weight of a graiti of sand, must be nicely balanced, 
as Opposed to each other. But as the force of the sun on the 
most distant planets must be next to nothing, and as the supposed 
motive forces of the planets, according to their magnitudes must 


be the same in all situations, how they have arrived at the con» * ~ 
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clusion that both forces are equal in all the latitudes of the sun's 
predominancy they have not explained. 

To the experiment of the sling and stone, we are also indebted 
for the idea of ruling and subject bodies mutually rolling round 
common centres of gravity. The operation of the boy swinging 
the stone so clearly establishes the fact, that it would be infatua- 
tion to look out for any other proof to demonstrate it as a truth. 
Could anything be clearer than the boy in slinging the stone, 
describes two concentric circles, the inner one by the hand, and 
the outer one by the stone going round in thesling. The centre 
of the smaller circle is termed the common centre of gravity, 
because it is common to both forces, namely, the motive force of 
the stone in the sling, and the strength of the boy’s hand holding 
it in. This is the only proof given in support of one of the great 
dogmas in astronomy, which teaches that all created bodies, in 
mutual obedience toeach other, roll roundcommoncentresofgravity, 
on circles wide or narrow, according as they differ in magnitude. 
It is strange they have never enquired whether or not a common 
centre of gravity existed betwixt the movements of-any two 
bodies, for if there were any mutual relations of the kind, no dis- 
covery could be more easily made. 

The sling and stone should be honoured as one of the greatest 
inventions ever made, for there is not a difficulty connected with 
the government of the heavens it does not clear up; its motions 
within itself display all the sublime laws given by the Creator to 
rule the universe, and preserve the worlds from destruction. 
While men view it in this light, it is litthe wonder that its myste- 
ries are taught in every school and university, and that, asa 
dogma in science, it is received as infallible by the cultivated 
portion of mankind, under the three names of centripetal and 
centrifugal forces, common centres of gravity, and disturbing 
causes, As the legitimate children of universal gravity, the three 
supposed forces reign in men’s minds supreme, and being so 
nearly related, they must be considered as different hypotheses 
springing from the same source. On them rest the leading ideas 
in modern astronomy, and how far they are true or false, will 
now be noted in detail. 

Beginning with common centres of gravity, it is hardly neces- 
sary to observe, astronomers conclude, that revolving motion is 
common both to suns and planets. Instead of the larger 
governing the smaller, they both mutually govern each other, in 
an equal degree according to their magnitude, and by their re- 
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ciprocal action upon each other, they are held up in their positions, 
The sun, for instance, holds up all the planets singly by himself, 
through the orbital motions he imparts to them, while the planets 
in turn, in unison, hold up the sun by imparting to him a corre- 
sponding motion, so, by one department of creation assisting 
another, all are safe. The principle may be made clearer by the 
example of a sun and planet singly in a system by themselves. 

In a primary system, if there are only two bodies, the larger 
must be its sun, and the smaller the planet in subjection to it. 
The planet, if the sun rotated, must revolve round it, but if we 
are to believe modern astronomy, the sun is not permitted to 
stand still, but, by the weaker force of the planet, is made to go 
round an orbit in the same degree more contracted as it isa 
larger body, the orbits of both bodies being concentric to each 
other. Thus, the sun rules the planet by forcing it round the 
larger circle, and the planet in turn rules over its sun, by leading 
it round the inner circle, a point in its centre being the common 
centre of gravity to both bodies. These are the relations we are 
taught all bodies in the universe hold to each other, and it is by 
them—so we are taught—they are held from sinking down into 
depth—notwithstanding their supposed enormous ponderosity— 
out ofsight. Yet all their calculations and measurements prove 
that no subject bodies exert the least sensible influence on their 
ruling bodies or suns. Are we to trust to their theories. without 
proof, or to demonstrated facts? If we are to believe on calcula- 
tions drawn from mathematical measurements on lines nicely 
taken, the true relations of any two bodies singly by themselves 
in a system, must be as follows :— 

The sun stands still in the centre of the system, in the identical 
point of space in which creative operations first placed it—this 
fixity of position is what constitutes a sun and not its humurosity 
—while the solitary planet under it would either be a fixed body, 
or revolve round its sun, according as it might be acted upon. 
If its sun had no rotation, it, the planet, would remain immobile, 
nor could the sun of any other system impart motion to it, be- 
cause it is under the stronger attractive grip of its own sun ; on 
the contrary, the planet itself, if it had rotatory motion, would be 
powerless to make its sun revolve, for that would be the pre- 
dominancy of a weaker force over a stronger. Again, if the sun 
turned upon an axis—a motion which most likely is common to 
all bodies—the planet would annually move round it, the sun 
not being moved the least out of its place by the action of the 
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planet upon it, so as to produce the phenomenon of a common 
centre of gravity betwixt them. 

These are the true relations all the heavenly bodies hold to 
each other, whether it may be planets under suns, or satellites in 
lower subjection to planets. No attractive forces from the 
governed bodies can in the least affect their rulers ; for if they 
had a power over them according to their magnitudes, common 
centres of gravity would most assuredly exist betwixt them, but 
no relations of the kind have ever been, or will ever be found 
betwixt any two bodies. From the first inception of the sling 
idea, as it bears such a deceptive colouring of truth, scientific 
men, without further enquiry, have taken it for granted that all 
bodies, according to their relative material forces, must in 
common, under the same control, roll round common centres of 
gravity. Had they only looked out for the evidence of facts, 
they would long since have found that they were only hunting a 
shadow, and thus, in the face of revealed truths, connected with 
the movements of most all discovered bodies, their darling theory 
would have vanished from their thoughts. 

The examples of the sun and moon alone will settle the ques- 
tion, and explode the theory. Thus, all the calculations of 
eclipses are based on the sun being a fixed body, and as they 
occur to a minute at the times foretold, these proofs should long 
since have established the fact that the sun is a permanent fix- 
ture in the same place, and that consequently no common 
centre or centres of gravity can in the minutest degree exist be- 
twixt himself and his planets, either singly or collectively. The 
earth and moon are examples still more conclusive, for they 
form a system by themselves, as in the foregoing lessons, Taking 
the first lesson, what should we think of the author who would 
publish such a description of the movements of these two bodies ? 
Yet, however ridiculous, his teaching would harmonise with that 
which is taught in every school. They tell us that these two 
in common with all other bodies, move round their respective 
common centres of gravity. Here is an example, as clear as 
mathematical lines can demonstrate, that, although they are 
linked together in company round the sun, there is no common 
centre of gravity betwixt them. The power of the earth over 
the moon is proved by her motion round it, and the proof is 
equally clear that her revolving motion commands no power over 
the earth, for it is never swayed a hairbreadth from its orbital 
line of motion, Is it necessary, with such telling examples be- 
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fore us, to pursue the subject further, more especially as we are 
only contending with a shadow without a substance. For gene- 
rations past the great men of the world have believed with the 
same faith in.the theory, as if it were a creed. Yet they have 
never discovered, nor will they ever discover, a common centre 
of gravity betwixt any two bodies, and, failing such a grand 
but impossible discovery, they must look out for some other 
natural cause for the worlds being made to hang upon nothing. 
Two principles had to be taken for granted, by the inventor 
of the great theory of centripetal and centrifugal forces, namely. 
that bodies i.1 motion have motive force—such, for instance, as a 
stone when thrown—strong or weak, according to their magni- 
tude; and that in all latitudes the attraction of the sun must be 
equally strong, so as to counterbalance the opposing forces, for, 
otherwise, should they differ but a single grain, and the principle 
to apply universally, their inevitable destruction would follow. 
The fallacy of motive force has already been proved, but, admit- 
ting they have a momentum of motion, it could only proceed 
from their weight, which they hold to be inconceivable. With 
this tremendous weight, which they seem to think is natural to 
them, joined to their velocity of motion, the force of their motions 
must be infinitely in excess of the power of attraction—the cen- 
tripetal force—acting upon them, even in connection with the 
planets nearest the sun, where the force is strongest. Take, as 
one example, the planet nearest the sun—Mercury. From the 
near position of this planet, the attraction of the sun must un- 
doubtedly be strong upon it, or rather the centripetal force; but, 
taking it to be heavy, in the usual sense the weight of worlds is 
considered, as a body which moves with greater velocity than 
any planet in the system, its motive force must be so great, being 
so near the sun, that his attraction would be just as powerless 
to curb it in round its course, as a blast of wind would have in 
diverting the motion of a cannon ball. Again, the momentum 
of motion, admitting such a force to be in non-gravitating bodies, 
must be, according to the magnitude of the body, equal in all 
situations, whether near or remote from the sun; whereas his 
attraction, or centripetal force, weakens as to distance. Now, 
granting for the sake of argument, that the two forces in this 
one case of the planet Mercury are equal, they cannot possibly 
be so in relation to any of the other planets. They are all at 
greater distances, and, according to their remoteness, the sun’s 
attraction, or centripetal force, must become weaker and weaker 
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upon them, while their motive, or centrifugal forces, were such a 
force in the heavenly bodies possible, must be still the same, at 
whatever distance they may be, near or remote. The planet 
Neptune may be taken as an extreme case. The attraction of 
the sun on that body must be vastly weaker than on Mercury, 
and, it being granted that the motive, or rather, centrifugal forces, 
of both bodies, according to their magnitudes, are equal—it 
follows, that it would be an absurdity to conclude that the cen- 
tripetal and centrifugal forces on both are equai. The truth of 
the theory rests on the two forces being exactly equal on every 
planct in the system, and it must break down when it is so easily 
shown that in all situations the centrifugal force is the same, 
while the centripetal force must weaken as distance increases. 
In the two cases we have been considering, granting the two 
forces to be equal on Mercury,—on Neptune the centrifugal 
force must be at least hundreds of times stronger than the other ; 
and the same reasoning applies, although not in so extreme de- 
gree, to every planet in the system. If the two forces are equal 
on a single one, they must necessarily be unequally balanced on 
all the others; and as the decreasing strength of attraction also 
proves that this must be the case, seme other principles than 
these imaginary forces must be looked for as the preservers of 
the universe. 

Disturbances may now, in the last place, be entered upon, as 
one of the leading principles upon which modern astronomy is 
based. What is understood to be a disturbance is the combined 
attraction of all the bodies of the heavens on one side, pulling a 
body from a nearly equal contending force in the opposite 
direction. When one of the two opposing forces is stronger than 
the other, the body acted upon is supposed to be drawn out of its 
proper position, a distance corresponding to the greater attractive 
force of the stronger. From the nature of the question, therefore, 
were disturbances possible, they must affect all bodies, in a 
greater or less degree. They must also be irregular as to time 
and place, and, from the changes in the positions of the opposing 
forces, no two disturbances on the same body, as they succeed 
each other, can be in all respects equal. Planetary motion so 
alters the relations of all the supposed forces, that the same 
exact measure of disturbing force, most likely, could never be 
applied to any particular body a second time. For these reasons, 
were there such phenomena as the effects of disturbing forces, 
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movement of all bodies. Indeed, it is admitted this was so 
during the chaotic ages of creation ; but they conclude that the 
disturbances in time were enabled to mould the movements, 
gradually, into sucha degree of harmony, that at last, days, nights, 
seasons, and even years, follow in succession, without change 
notwithstanding the disturbing causes being in continued opera- 
tion. Or to explain the reasoning more clearly, they suppose 
that, in the existing settled condition of the system, disturbances 
only affect the bodies indirectly, by causing them to run on orbits 
more or less eccentric, according to the measure of disturbance 
each body, on the average, is liable to receive. 

It is remarkable that astronomers take no notice of dis- 
turbances, except in cases where the sun is one of the two 
disturbing forces, They seem to ignore the possibility of such 
phenomena occurring from other directions, yet the material 
causes which they suppose produce them equally exist, at least nu- 
merically, from all points of the sphere. Could it be shown that dis- 
turbances were only possible on the plane of the orbit, a plausible 
reason might be given in support of the venerable doctrine, as all 
known orbits deviate more or less from the circle, whereas, they 
hold that, were it not for the disturbing forces of the past, all 
such figures, the orbits of comets included, would be perfect 
circles, But the specious conclusion breaks down when we 
consider the many directions from which bodies may be 
disturbed. Books upon the subject only inform us of two 
directions from which the disturbing forces act—to and from the 
sun—but there are as many other directions from which 
disturbing forces might come as there are points surrounding 
a body, for no matter from what points radiating out from 
a planet, but all matter, however feebly, is considered to 
disturb it, when the strength of the pulling forces prevail over 
corresponding forces in opposite directions. Thus disturb- 
ances should not only twist right and left on an orbit, but 
up and down, and indeed in every possible direction; and if these 
effects are not or cannot be shown to have taken place, the 
eccentricity of orbits may be justly looked for from other causes. 
It need scarcely be added, that it is known to all scientists, that 
orbits, if they are not true circles they always lean on the same 
planes, proof mathematically certain, that in any possible 
direction in which the sun is not an opposing force, no disturb- 
ances ever happen; and, therefore, as supposed irregularities are 
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anything like a shadow of proof in support of the theory of 
disturbances—namely, the eccentricity of orbits. 

The principle of equally balanced forces, in disturbances, is 
taken for granted, the same as in centripetal and centrifugal 
forces, leading to conclusions equally illogical; but it must be 
admitted, if the near equality of the forces on the average are 
not taken for granted, there would not be a scintilla of ration- 
ality to uphold the theory. For instance, if the disturbing forces 
were not on the average equal, the bodies acted upon would either 
be gradually pulled into the sun, or disturbed farther into the 
system, and, in the end, be lost in the unknown. Mercury, 
which they suppose is scorched into white heat by the sun, 
would in another epoch be wandering in the chilly regions of 
Neptune, while the latter, during the same period, might be 
gradually disturbed into a warmer latitude. Thus is presented 
the anomaly of all the bodies of the system changing their prox- 
imity to the sun, at the caprice of the disturbing forces, In one 
word, according to such teaching, disturbances would have 
long since either buried them in the sun, or sent them into 
infinitude; only they meet the difficulty, by taking the principle 
for granted that all the opposing forces are on the average 
nicely balanced. Under this providential provision they find com- 
fort in the idea that all bodies are held in their respective 
positions in inviolable safety. 

If the supposed disturbing forces did not balance cach other, 
the whole fabric of their reasoning would, of course, break down. 
The great weakness of the theory, is, that its leading principles 
are taken for granted, and not one of the great names who have 
held the doctrine ‘to be infallible, have ever yet asked the ques- 
tion, whether or not these supposed disturbing forces were as 
opposed to each other equally. Had asingle profound thinker 
but considered the question, it must have struck him at once 
that the sun being one of the forces, the preponderance of 
attraction in all cases must be vastly greater in that direction. 
On the planet Mercury, for instance, his attracting force must 
always be millions of times stronger than the attraction bearing 
upon it in the opposite direction. The balance of the opposing 
forces, no doubt, becomes less in their action on more distant 
planets; but if taken in detail, it could be easily demonstrated 
that the disturbing force from the sun must still immensely 
preponderate in the remotest positions of the system, over the 
combined attraction opposed to it. These, and other proofs 
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inexhaustible, justify us in pronouncing that disturbances 
nowhere exist, nor have they ever taken place. Were it possi- 
ble that bodies could be so agitated, the very nature of the case 
proves that the vast preponderating force would always be on 
the side of the ruling bodies, and this, we need scarcely add, 
would soon consign them all into their suns. The work of 
destruction would not end here, for as suns themselves differ 
greatly in magnitude, the larger would draw in the smaller, and 
thus the sparkling luminaries which, like so many gems, adorn 
the heavens, would be blotted out. He who made the universe 
and bade all things exist, never so imperfectly constituted His 
created works, that one portion could thus disturb and destroy 
another. He has implanted harmony throughout, and subjected 
them to laws beautiful in their sublime simplicity, by which they 
are self-protected in imperishable safety. 

Let us now show the ludicrous side of the doctrine of disturb- 
ances, by a description of two imaginary disturbances the earth 
was subject to during one of its annual rounds. 

In the particular year, one of the two disturbances was caused 
by the sun drawing the earth out of its usual course nearer, and 
the other by the opposition of exterior planets in opposition 
to the sun drawing it so far out. Moving from perihelion, we 
will take for granted—rather difficult to do, as disturbing forces 
must be more or less at work wherever a planet may be—that 
it continued on without being disturbed till it reached A. When 
at this point of its orbit, Jupiter and the earth happened to be in 
conjunction, one of the most powerful planetary disturbing forces, 
which at any time affects our planet. The attraction of Jupiter 
being more powerful than that of the sun, although not a ten-thou- 
sandth part—mark the logic—it began to pull the earth in its 
own direction at A, and continued to draw it nearer and nearer, and 
in the same degree farther from the sun, till it reached a certain 
point outside its natural course. Here the sun, notwithstanding 
the greater distance it is drawn out, while the planetary disturb- 
ing force is in the same measure stronger upon it, begins to gain 
upon its opposing attraction, until his power finally restores it 
back to its proper orbit. We are unable to.answer the question 
why the same attractive force brings it no nearer than its line of 
motion, his power being still stronger in the nearer position. 
Continuing to run its orbital course, were disturbances possible, 
it would be agitated at every step, either to or from the sun, but - 


let us suppose the sun bégan to gain the ascendancy with nothing 
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in opposition, B, and continued to draw our planet danger- 
ously nearer, till it reached a certain point. It will be seen that 
this gravitating tendency was ominously perilous, and had it 
continued much longer, our earth would have been in great 
danger of falling into the sun. Fortunately at the right time a 
friendly planet—most likely an asteroid—came into conjunction, 
and having within it a stronger attraction than that of the sun, 
it was enabled to rescue it from the grasp of the destroyer, 
and replace it once more on its legitimate orbit. 

The foregoing is a very fair description of a solar and planet- 
ary disturbance, and, however ridiculous the explanation may 
be, it is an honest illustration of what is universally taught. 
Might it not be worth while to enquire, has the earth ever been 
known, as here set forth, to move with any irregularity, or to be 
disturbed off its orbit in the least possible degree. Nay, we will 
go further. By searching into the history of astronomy for cen- 
turies past, and examining the thousands of calculations and 
measurements that have been made during that time, we shall 
find that no disturbance, not even to a hairbreadth, has ever 
been known to take place, either on the orbit of the earth, or 
that of any other body. And, as the truth of these historic re- 
cords is confirmed by the simple calculations of eclipses therein 
mentioned, we know with mathematical certainty that, at least, 
the sun, moon, and earth for that long period over which these 
extend were free from perturbation. It is only because no dis- 
turbing influences take place that eclipses can be predicted in 
the future, or calculated back in the past. Again, we find in the 
transits of Venus and Mercury that they in like manner are 
never disturbed in the least degree. If they were, like eclipses, 
their transits could not be foretold; but these recurrences are 
marked down to a minute, the calculations resting on their going 
round in exactly the same times, and on the same _ threads 
of space permanently undisturbed. The moon, in like manner, 
is never disturbed, for she is eclipsed at the exact times calcu- 
lated, and, by the same or kindred observations, the moons of 
Jupiter are never found to be acted upon by disturbing forces. 
Finally, taking the planets Mars, Jupiter, and Saturn, it might 
be demonstrated with an equal degree of certainty, that they 
perform their revolutions with the same regularity distinguishing 
the others,.and the times when any of them come into conjunc- 
tion with the earth, or to be occulted by the moon, or pass over 
the lights of particular stars, are events which, when calculated, are 
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in all cases fulfilled at the exact times foretold, Suchconclusive 
examples should for ever settle the question, extending as they 
do from the present back by historic records to remote antiquity, 
including the movements of all discovered bodies, and the thou- 
sands of calculations made by modern astronomers,—the whole 
forming a vast collection of mathematical proof, that it is im- 
possible disturbances can happen. If we could at will, seraph- 
like, traverse the universe, and find every created body to be 
equally free from disturbing causes, the facts could not be more 
telling. They demonstrate to a certainty, that at least, all known 
bodies describe their orbits round the same threads of space 
without deviation, never changing a hairbreadth from their 
allotted lines, in their annual rounds. And there is no doubt 
the principle applies to all creation. 

Laying aside such universal proof, the question may be asked, 
has a single disturbance in connection with any planet or satellite 
during the history of astronomy ever been discovered ? The 
fearless reply is, that no such phenomena have ever been or will 
be known.* Yet all cultivated men believe in it,—a phantom, a 
thing of the imagination,—and on this visionary basis they have 
raised up a huge fabric of false philosophy, an incubus on a 
glorious science which, above all other studies, delights the soul 
and enlarges the intellect. They also hold their theory in the 
face of the thousands of calculations they are constantly making, 
all founded on the basis that it is impossible disturbances can be, 





* Astronomers blundered on the discovery of Neptune, by their belief in disturb- 
ance, They, for instance, discovered Uranus to be several million miles farther from 
the sun, than when its distance was last taken, and, in accord with their favourite 
doctrine, they unanimously concluded that it must be caused by the disturbing force of 
some body drawing it out of its course. They looked out for the cause, and, by 
more than one observatory, Neptune about the same time was discovered. Tke 
coincidence was very remarkable, secing that there were at least a hundred chances to 
one against the two planets being in conjunction at the time. 

It is unquestionable that the distance from the sun to Uranus during a certain 
period had increased, but widening of distance during half their respective years 
from ferihelia to aphelia is alike common to all the planets. At the time mentioned, 
Uranus was running on this first half of its orbit, when distance naturally increased 
daily in its approach to aphelion, Astronomers have put down the distance it had 
gained as a disturbance.—The only instance on record that had the appearance of 
direct proof in support of disturbances.—But as Uranus was never seen previously 
on that part of its orbit, they had no right to put it down assuch In another 
generation Uranus in that part of its orbit will be seen repeating to a nicety the 
same disturbance, on exactly the same thread of space, when Neptune will not be 
there to account for it, 
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Yet notwithstanding they still cling to their erroneous belief with 
unswerving faith, while their works and studies continually give 
us volumes of proof that no body in God's creation can ever dis- 
turb another, large enough to be an attractive centre. 























THE RELATION OF THE REFLECTING 
AND MORAL FACULTIES TO THE 
EXTERNAL WORLD. 


By Dr. W. F. AINSWORTH. 


THE relation of the perceptive faculties of man to the external 
world, as to how these relations are brought about, and the rules 
of conduct that flow from such relationship, having been pointed 
out—it remains to discuss how the same relations are brought 
about in respect to the reflective and moral faculties. 

The perceptive faculties give knowledge of objects and their 
qualities. The reflective faculties by perspicacity, sagacity, and 
the power of perceiving resemblances, similitudes, and analogies, 
and by the power of perceiving the dependence of things, actions, 
or phenomena—of judging between cause and effect—produce 
ideas of relation or reflect. They minister to the gratification of 
all the other powers, and constitute what we call Reason and 
Reflection. 

The faculty of comparison, like all other faculties, is active 
both in relation to the mental powers and to the external world. 
Man has recourse to comparison to illustrate his ideas, It 
prompts to the invention and use of figurative language; gives 
power of illustration, and command of figures of speech or 
writing. It isthe origin of proverbs, which, in general, convey 
instruction under figurative expressions, 

In its relations to the external world, it establishes compari- 
sons between objects, and it explains one thing by comparing it 
with another, It takes cognizance of things obvious to the 
senses, and by comparing them, lays the basis of all classifica- 
tion and systematizing. it gives the power, both in the use 
of the faculties, as well as in their relation to the external world, 
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to discriminate differences, as well as to perceive resemblances, 
similitudes, and analogies. The perception of resemblances has 
indeed been described as the lower, and of differences, as the 
higher, degrees of the faculty; just as perception of harmony in 
sounds requires a lower degree of the musical faculties, and that of 
discords, a higher. The cultivation of the faculty is therefore, as 
essential to mental gratification, as it is in its relation to the 
external world. In the latter, comparison at once establishes 
resemblances, but it only by cultivated and reflective operation, 
establishes and determines differences, Hence in its operations in 
relation to external things, does it become an element in natural 
history, and in natural philosophy, and as indispensable to the 
enjoyment of the senses and the perceptive faculties, as it 
is to the contemplation and study of animals and our fellow 
creatures. 

The same faculty when abused, indulges in discovering unex- 
pected analogies, and superficial coincidences; and although it 
thus becomes an element of wit, it also gives a prominence to 
frivolity, and is opposed alike to philosophical medifation and 
moral sobriety and seriousness, A man in a difficulty, to prove 
his position, will always have recourse to comparisons, and it is 
indeed often by such, that truth can only be arrived at; but such 
comparisons may also be superficial, and even irrelevant; 
and better calculated to dazzle and confuse, than to really 
convince. 

The idea of causation, or the faculty of judging between cause 
and effect, implies a great deal more than juxta-position, or 
sequence, or than establishing the resemblance and difference of 
objects. In looking at the actions of men, it leads us to consider 
the motives, or moving causes, from which they proceed. It 
judges not only by facts, or direct evidence, but also by circum- 
stantial evidence, or by inference. It gives penetration and per- 
ception of logical sequences. It comprehends the natural 
dependencies of things, and acts in accordance with them. It is 
therefore, not only the basis of all science and philosophy, but in 
its highest relations to the mental faculties, it goes even further 
than they can carry us. We have seen in an essay on the “ Law 
of Nature,” that it is most difficult to determine by experimental 
or natural philosophy, whether the forces of nature, are apart 
from matter, and therefore laws of nature created by divine go- 


vernment, or mere properties of matter, coeval with its existence 
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and of material origin, The faculty, or power of judging of 
cause and effect goes further, then; for it impresses us with an 
irresistible conviction, that every phenomena. or change in 
nature is caused by something, and hence by successive steps, 
leads us to the First Cause of all. It in fact places the belief in 
an omniscient and omnipotent Creator, on the basis of reason 
and reflection, 

To point out then, of how much importance, and how essential 
to happiness is the cultivating of one of the highest faculties, with 
which man is endowed, is almost needless, Like all other 
faculties, its deficiency, or inefficiency is productive of evil. The 
want of it, renders the intellect superficial, and unfits the indi- 
vidual from forming comprehensive and collective views, either 
in abstract science, or philosophy, or in business, 

It is difficult to make persons, in whom the powers of causation 
are deficient, comprehend the natural dependencies of things, and 
to act according to them. Blind to remote consequences, they 
stigmatize as visionary all intellectual perceptions which their 
own minds cannot reach; they reject principles as vain theory, 
and are captivated\by expediency, which they represent as the 
beau-ideal of practicak.wisdom. 

There is no doubt that. in its abuse, the faculty leads some- 
times to vague generalitiesjof speculation, altogether inapplicable 
to the affairs of life; and when combined with the active and 
powerful influences of veneration, benevolence, and consci- 
entiousness, it induces pseudo-philanthropic actions, morbid 
sentimentality in the affairs of life, and even error and supersti- 
tion in the practises of religion. But man must be slow to 
condemn such errors, or to dismiss them entirely as such, since 
they are based on that which is good in itself—even if open to 
abuse. The advocates of peace, are for example, subject to the 
supercilious contempt of the thoughtless and unreflective. What 
has never been, they are, in their vanity, led to assert, never can 
be. But this is not the case, and were the laws of nature in 
their relation to the constitution of man, more generally, and 
better understood; and were the faculties of man, made the sole 
basis of conduct in life; war would be condemned as the most 
foolish, and most criminal, of all the combined acts of individ- 
uals ; surpassing, in proportion with its magnitude, in amount of 
criminality, the crimes committed, or capable of being committed, 
by single, or by few individuals. 
The faculties, known as sentiments and propensities, do not 
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form ideas, nor can they be excited by a mere act of the will, 
although they can be restrained by the intellect. 


** We cannot Nature by our wishes rule, 
Nor at our will, her warm emotions cool.” 


So at least, said Crabbe. But it would be more correct to say, 
we have no option, the faculty being aroused to experience, or 
not to experience, the feeling itself; but we have the power not to 
permit, or to restrain the manifestation of it in action. If it were 
not so, man would be no better than an animal. 

All the faculties are intended in their moderate use, and in 
harmony with one another, for our good. It is in this with the 
sentiments and the propensities ; as it is with the perceptive and 
reflecting faculties. The want of such entails neglect of our 
duties ; the excess produces abuses ; and in both cases we have 
chastisement inflicted on ourselves, as well as misery entailed on 
our fellow creatures, by the neglect or the abuse of the laws of 
nature, ; 

Take for example, the faculty or sentiment of self-esteem or 
self-love. In itself, it imparts that degree of satisfaction with self, 
which leaves the mind open to the enjoyment of the bounties of 
Providence and the anomalies of life, and inspires it with that 
degree of confidence in its own powers, which essentially con- 
tributes to their successful application. When the individual 
esteems himself for these qualities which are worthy of the respect 
of others—intellectual and moral excellence—it contributes to 
true dignity and greatness of mind. It also aids in maintaining 
virtuous conduct, by communicating the feeling of self-respect. 

The want of the feeling, produces a want of confidence, and of 
a proper estimate of what is due to one’s self. It is only when 
in excess that it produces abuses. An immoderate self-esteem 
induces conceit, pride, egotism, and arrogance. The bitter and 
envious tone, the sententious reflections, and the ill-concealed 
self-complacency of persons who are ever censorious, whose con- 
versation is habitually directed to their neighbours’ faults, who 
feel sore when others are clevated, and experience pleasure in 
bringing them down to their own level—a feeling unfortunately, 
very common among the lower classes, and not unknown, even 
in the realms of literature—meet with general reprobation. 

It ought to suffice to understand what is the good intended by 
the moderate use of a faculty, and what are the evils produced 


by its neglect, or abuse, to fashion our rules of conduct in regard 
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to any especial faculty. Few sentiments demand more careful 
watching or attention to hold them in restraint than self-esteem; 
its indulgence is so flattering and gratifying to the individual, 
But when a person walks in a very erect posture, when his manner 
is reserved and authoritative,and the expression of his countenance 
austere and contemptuous; he is not a popular man, His ap- 
pearance and manners convey the impression to others that he 
considers himself elevated above his fellow men, and he is gene- 
rally left, as quickly as is convenient with ordinary politeness, to 
enjoy the feeling in private. Too much self-love produces pre- 
sumption in youth, and selfishness in old age ; and the indulgence 
in the latter, renders the prospect of the inevitable end of all 
things—death—much more bitter, than it is to one who loves his 
fellow creatures better than himself. Too much self-love rejects 
sympathy, pity, or compassion, and does not even appreciate the 
mercies of Providence, It is for man’s welfare hereafter, then, 
as well as for his happiness here below, that indulgence in the 
sentiment should be tempered by wisdom and duty. 

As it is with self-love, so is it in the love of esteem of others, 
The sentiment in itself is good, inasmuch as it is indispensable to 
an amiable character. People are very apt to confound pride 
with vanity, whereas the two sentiments are opposed to one 
another, .The proud man is indifferent to the praise of others, 
whilst the man who seeks for the approbation of others, suppresses 
all manifestations of pride and selfishness, Love of approbation 
when guided by intellect and the moral sentiments, leads to 
aspirations for an honourable fame or repute, but when under the 
influence of the propensities, seeks for its gratification in lower 
and less praiseworthy pursuits, 

When in excess, the sentiments give rise to a fidgety anxiety 
about what others will think of us, which is at once subversive of 
happiness and independence, It renders the opinions of the 
society in which the individual moves, his code of taste and 
philosophy, even of his morality and religion. Hence it incapaci- 
tates him from upholding truth or virtue, if disowned by those 
whom he imagines to be influential or exemplar. 

The various modes and forms and actions, in which personal 
vanity, which is the abuse of the sentiment of a desire for esteem, 
will manifest itself, are infinite; yet, although daily practised, 
they are plainly visible to others. The gait, the dress, the manner, 
and even the conversation, all betray personal vanity, which when 
offensive, is best punished by ridicule, To be laughed at is worse 
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than death to a person in whom vanity is predominant, Vanity 
does not content itself with the esteem of others. That is only to 
be obtained by doing that which is really estimable. It seeks 
for admiration and applause, and in its fruitless attempts to obtain 
these, it inevitably brings upon it the ridicule of all those in whom 
the faculties are better trained and in harmonious combination. 

It is obvious then, that whilst we do that which is essential to 
obtaining the approbation and esteem of others, and make active 
exertions to please others, ruling our conduct in accordance with 
snch an object ; we must subordinate such a desire to common 
sense (which is the expression used for the harmonious combina- 
tion of all the faculties) ; nor allow it to obtain such an ascend- 
ancy as to justly expose the individual to ridicule and contempt. 
Whilst even genius itself can neither be secure nor genuine, with- 
out common sense, self-reliance, and self-respect, it is pitiful, when 
either of the latter are abused, and carried to that extent that the 
praise of others, more thanourselves, overwhelms the individual, be 
he artist, author, or public speaker, with misery. A deficiency in 
the sentiment produces humility, a moderated exercise, modesty. 
But even humility as in the mouth of the Psalmist, when he said, 
“TI am poor and despised ;” is less offensive and hurtful to the 
individual than the abuse of the sentiment. There is not probably 
a human being who is more justly open to the contempt of his 
fellow creatures, than the one whose whole feelings are so con- 
centrated in self, as to refuse to abate one iota of his own pre- 
tensions, to oblige others. 

A certain degree of the emotion of fear, is necessary to safety, 
as by inducing caution, it prompts the individual to take care ; 
and it is further essential to prudence in the affairs of life. 
When deficient or over-ruled by stronger feelings, there is too 
often rashness and thoughtlessness, When the feeling is too 
powerful, it produces doubt, irresolution, wavering, and cowardice. 
Mentally active, it may even induce sensations of dread and 
morbid apprehensions, gloomy despondency, and despair, without 
adequate cause. It is manifest then, that the promptings of the 
faculty or emotion of cautiousness, should be neither neglected or 
disregarded ; but that it should be restrained from excess by the 
exercise of the higher faculties. So used, and not abused, it would 
be conducive alike to safety and happiness. 

There is no faculty proper to man, of higher import than the 
sentiment of respect and reverence, which, when directed to the 
Supreme Being, leads to adoration. In its relation to the exter- 
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nal world, it produces the tendency to look up to superiors in 
rank, power, or intelligence, and in this way disposes to obedience. 
In its felation to mind, it- predisposes to religious feeling and 
piety. Its existence, in fact, establishes, that in addition to 
natural religion, based upon a knowledge’ of the order, beauty, 
power, wisdom, and harmony, displayed in the works of creation, 
there is also implanted in us a faculty for worship, which is 
innate in man, and which attests that religion has a foundation 
in man’s own nature, as well as from what he perceives of the 
outer world. 

When deficient, the mind is more or less insensible to respect- 
ful and reverential feelings; when too powerful or active, it 
produces superstitious respect for objects, such as pictures, 
images, or idols, or for opinions, which éither repose on mere 
dogmas, or have nothing but their antiquity, or general accept- 
ance, to recommend them. 

Hence the various forms of belief, doctrines, and ceremonies, 
scattered over the world. The consideration of the moral and 
religious traditions, handed down by different peoples and times, 
is a study, the necessity for which is perhaps to be regretted ; but 
it is possible, on the other hand, that such differences of opinion 
have been permitted for a wise purpose. Man is born naked, 
and he clothes himself by the exercise of his faculties of intelli- 
gence. Man has the faculty of adoration imparted to him, and 
his intelligence enables him to comprehend the existence of a 
first cause ; it is more than probable, then, that it is left to his 
feelings and intellect, to arrive one day at a correct and uni- 
versally adopted idea of the simplicity and unity, as well as the 
omnipotence and omniscience, of the Supreme Being. 

An eminent divine—Dean Stanley—speaking of the mental 
perfections of the late Lord Lawrence, said “ that the reason why 
he feared man so little was because he feared God so much;” 
and this he describes as being “the deepest, strongest, and 
simplest form of the Christian faith.” 

Next in importance to the faculty of veneration, that which 
produces the desire of the happiness of others, and disposes to 
compassion and active benevolence, unquestionably takes rank. 
The faculty, in its normal and natural exercise, communicates 
mildness and cheerfulness to the temper, and disposes the 
possessor to view charitably the actions and character of others, 

When the faculty is deficient, there is indifference to the wel- 
fare of others, When in excess, or abused, it leads to ill-judged 
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charity, to pseudo-philanthropy and sentimentalism, and to 
profusion and extravagance. The conduct in life, in connec- 
tion with the wise enjoyment of such a faculty, is then, to 
carefully and incessantly cultivate so great a gift, but at the same 
time, to restrain its activity within the just bounds of wisdom 
and prudence, 

If the facult,*of veneration is of high import to our relations 
with a Supreme Being, and the faculty of benevolence to our re- 
lations with our fellow-creatures, so is the faculty of conscien- 
tiousness with regard to ourselves. It produces the feeling of 
obligation and incumbency, and the sense of right and wrong. 
Justice is the result of this sentiment, acting in combination with 
the intellectual powers. There may be abstract difficulties con- 
nected with the question as to what is right or wrong, more 
especially in the minds of theologians ; but there can be no such 
question where the rules of conduct are based upon the relation 
of the intellectual and moral faculties in their relation to our- 
selves, and to the external world. 

When the faculty is deficient or neglected, individuals are 
prone to do unprincipled actions, if tempted by interest or incli- 
nation. It is the want of conscientiousness which also produces 
that state of mind which has no faith in the perfectibility of man ; 
which disregards the immutable distinction of right and wrong ; 
and which has no trust in the ultimate triumph of truth and 
justice, over selfishness, fraud, and violence. 

When carried to excess, a faculty in all other respects so de- 
sirable and praiseworthy—indecd, so important in considering 
the future prospects and welfare of humanity,—is capable of in- 
ducing too great a susceptibility in regard to possibilities of 
error in conduct, “// y a des pessonnes,” said a French writer, “gui 
se font des moindres affaires, des objets de combats interieurs.” It 
induces pangs of remorse, and may even lead to doubt or de- 
spair in the mercifulness of the Supreme Being. 

Hope, which inspires with gay, fascinating, and delightful 
emotions, gives colour and beauty, not only to the sensations, 
but paints the external world in a fair and smiling aspect. It 
gilds every prospect with shades of enchanting excellence, and 
its pleasures have been the theme of the poet and the artist 
alike. When too energetic, it not only disposes to credulity, 
but inevitably entails the pangs of disillusion and disappoint- 
ment, When feeble and gloomy, despondency is apt to invade 
the mind. The conduct in regard to a faculty so apt to mislead, 
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is, therefore, not to neglect, but to cultivate it in moderation, and 
restrain its exuberance. 

Determination, constancy, and perseverance, are the results of 
firmness of character. Fortitude, as distinguished from active 
courage, results from the same faculty. It is, therefore, indispen- 
sable to the attainment of excellence in any difficult department 
of art, science, or business. But when too energetic, it produces 
obstinacy, stubbornness, and infatuation. When weak, the indi- 
vidual is prorie to yield to the impulses of ‘his predominating 
feelings. It is well, then, to be firm, not to be vacillating in 
conduct, or carried away by solicitation or bad example. But 
it is also well not to be so firm as to be obstinate and stubborn, 
or our relations with our fellow creatures, and with the external 
world, will most assuredly come to grief. 

Dr. Adam Smith, in his “ History of Astronomy,” calls wonder 
asentiment, and Dr. Thomas Brown (vol. iii., p. 59) admits it as 
a primitive emotion; and it is almost unquestionable, as the 
phrenologists argue, that the sentiment of the marvellous is a 
faculty. Some having a greater disposition than others in believ- 
ing in the miraculous, are easily surprised and astonished, and 
are greedy for what is new and exciting; others, on the con- 
trary, are annoyed by everything marvellous or strange, and they 
have little or no taste or appreciation for romances or fiction ; 
nor do they believe in miracles or the supernatural. It is ob- 
vious that the sentiment of wonder, aroused by extraordinary 
events, or remarkable natural phenomena, is one thing; the be- 
lief in miracles another, and an abuse of the faculty; just as to 
dislike all fictional and romantic narrative, simply because it 
leaves the beaten track of probability or reality, is a weakness, 
the punishment for which is a want of perception of sublimity 
and grandeur, 

The emotion of beauty, as Dr. Brown calls it—the Ideality of 
phrenologists—is more humble in its aspirations. It contents 
itself with eliminating from the qualities of mind, and of external 
nature, all that is lovely, perfect, aad admirable. It delights in 
exquisitism and perfectibility. It is, therefore, essential to the 
poet, painter, sculptor, and all who cultivate the fine arts, In 
excess, it inspires with exaggeration and enthusiasm; when 
deficient the result is a very common-place character, who pos- 
sesses no emotion, or capacity for expansion of feeling, and no 
love of refinement. It is more pleasant then in relation to the 
external world to discover beauty, than to detect faults; but it is 
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an abuse of the faculty to run into that exaggeration, or indulge 
in that zealous enthusiasm, which befit the regions of fancy, 
more than the abodes of men. The cultivation of the faculty, 
is the cultivation of taste, in literature, poetry, and the Fine 
Arts. 

The disposition to view objects in a ludicrous light, and the 
quick sense of perceiving that which is humorous, has been des- 
cribed as a sentiment rather than an intellectual faculty. The 
power certainly exists in some more than in others; and it appears 
also, in the emanations of wit, to be independent of other facul- 
tics. In a combative and destructive temperament, it leads to 
satire. To those who are deficient in the sense, wit is regarded 
as an impertinence, and is resented as Dr. Johnson did a playful 
and harmless pun, or the play upon words. To others the sense 
of the humorous is a source of infinite amusement, and pleasur- 
able feeling, shown when in excess in the utmost convulsive 
action designative as laughter. Laughter, like dancing,is a 
nervous action more or less inconsistent with the philosophical 
conduct of life, in its relations to the external world ; but it is 
probable that in a highly artificial and conventional state of 
society, in which mind and body, are, as it were, imprisoned 
by self-esteem, and love of approbation; they lead alike to a 
mirthful, and pleasant, and therefore healthy, exercise of both 
mind and body. The man who never laughs, is not an amiable 
man, and the lady who never dances is not a loveable woman. 

The faculty of mimicry or imitation is closely associated with 
these and other acts of man in relation to the external world, 
It is an ingredient in the mirth provoking power, as also in the 
representation of the outward feeling, and is, therefore, essential 
to actors and artists, It is indeed as indispensable to portrait 
painters, as it is in speech and conversation, to fit the action 
to the words, In excess, as our national poet expressed it, it 
tears the passions into rags, and when deficient, the individual is 
a monotonous personage, destitute of all flexibility of manner. 
It leads also, when in excess, to that close imitation in dress, and 
in the conduct, which is generally termed “fashion.” But as 
other faculties—as love of approbation, or vanity, and self-love, 
in its impulses to imitate others who are more wealthy than 
ourselves, or to excel others—also come into play, in this conven- 
tional martyrdom, so it can only be restrained and corrected by 
the use of those moral and intellectual faculties which induce 
good taste, and emancipate human nature from what, when im- 
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posed by others is a tyranny, and when imposed by ourselves, is 
a weakness. 

“Fashion,” said a French writer, “is a tyrant from which 
nothing frees us. We must suit ourselves to its fantastic tastes. 
But being compelled to live under its foolish laws, the wise man 
is never the first to follow, nor the last to keep it.” Moliére has 
in his Ecole des Maris, a passage to the same effect, 
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BY LADY POWER. 





LESJE-JERNVAERK, so called from an old iron mine, is surrounded 
by scenery quite unlike the general character of Norway; green 
fields, rich herds of cattle, with hedge rows, like England, full of 
wild flowers, the whole backed with birch woods and low culti- 
vated hills. Behind them Norway appeared in its usual stern 
scenery of high mountains and bleak fjelds. 

In front of the large handsome farmhouse stretched out a lake 
seven miles long. We walked straight into the kitchen and 
stopped, The room was full of people, .all devoutly kneeling, 
while the patriarch of the family read the Bible to them. He 
was seated in a high chair at the top of a long table, with his sons 
and daughters, and their sons and daughters, besides the farm 
servants, who sat behind on benches. Thus were we reminded 
that this was Sunday. 

When dinner came, it proved excellent; greyling, fresh out of 
the lake, reindeer of a superior kind, served up with rich sauce, 
and the finest white bread; but a dish of watery potatoes, each 
the size of a walnut, seemed to be the delicacy of the dinner in 
the eyes of our host. We could get no wine, and that fiery com- 
pound, distilled from potatoes or rye, called finkel, ill-supplied 
the place of a good bottle of Madeira. 

The substantial farmhouse at Lesje-Jernverk had seen better 
times, something aristocratic still hung about its decorated walls 
of faded green leather, elegantly painted in groups of flowers 
enclosed in gilt mouldings to represent frames. The furniture 
matched the walls, being covered with the same green leather. 
This specimen of taste and refinement spoke of an age when 
nobility and gentry were not ata discount. The taste of the 


present day was well represented by five highly painted gilt 
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clocks, reaching to the ceiling, and two corner cupboards. The 
carpet, green to match, was made of juniper twigs. 

We set off again in the afternoon, to Mélmen, still traversing 
the bleak wild plateau, full of interest to travellers, as the site of 
the water-shed of the rivers Laagen and Rauma, They have 
each their source in the chain of lakes beginning at Lesje- 
Jernveerk, about seven miles long. The Laagen runs south, and 
joining the Glommen, finally empties itself into the Christiania 
fjord. The short turbulent life of the river Rauma ends in the 
Molde fjord, and the North Sea. 

The plateau continued bleak and uninteresting until we got to 
Nystuen, and found we were overhanging the magnificent valley 
of Romsdal. Purple mountains, averaging three thousand feet 
in height, and partially covered with snow, enclose the Rauma 
river, which, weary of its sluggish infancy, leaps and thunders 
down the gigantic masses or stairs of black rock, covering them 
with foam and spray. 

The roughest, wildest station we had yet seen was Nystuen. 
It hung like an eagle’s nest over the beautiful world below. It 
took the people an hour to catch us a pair of horses on the fijeld, 
and to mend the rope harness on which our necks depended. 
All this time I sat in the carriage, never heeding the mountain 
storm rattling over me, nor even ceasing to look and tremble at 
the awful road of seven miles, which led down into the valley; 
in many parts a mere rough track for horses, without any pro- 
tection whatever on the side of the precipice. I prayed for a 
careful skydscarl and quiet horses; our lives depended on them 
and the harness, particularly the reins, which are so frequently 
rotten, 

Two wild, rough ponies came tearing into the yard at Nystuen, 
looking as vicious as their imp ofa driver. They resented being 
taken away from their friends on the fjeld, and would not, for 
some time, allow the rope harness to be tied on to them, the bits 
of wood tickling their backs. Our nine years old skydscarl 
mounted, the horses plunged, and it appeared as if we flew out 
of the yard into empty space. 

Government is constructing a fine road to Ormen, by blasting 
the rock, and future tourists will be able to hang over the abyss 
without the necessity of cither shutting their eyes to enjoy the 
view, or spending their energies in saving their necks. Below, the 
river widens, contracts again; and pushes its way between immense 
blocks of black rock. In some places it allows of a pine tree 
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trunk to be laid across as a bridge. After a succession of bold 
and beautiful falls, the river runs tranquilly for a few miles. 

The colour of the water is singularly beautiful. It rushes out 
of the narrow. channel it has made in the rock, a deep sea-green, 
crowned with foam. Some advise travellers to cross the river 
and ascend a mountain called Storhaectten, from whence a view 
is obtained equal to the Rhigi. The valley of the Rauma is con- 
sidered to be the most beautiful of all the valleys in Norway, and 
is held in high estimation both by tourists and sportsmen. The 
Rauma is a first-class salmon river, the salmon going up to 
Ormen, twenty-one miles from the mouth. The last seven miles 
down, nearly to Veblungsnesset, the fishing is said to be mag- 
nificent. Every mile we went, the views of the mountains grew 
finer; when a sudden storm shrouded the valley in mist and 
darkness. 

In front of the station thunders down one of the fine water- 
falls which we saw in Norway; the spray fell over the river and 
road, and watered the roof of the house plentifully. Ormen, 
might, in summer, be a good place to spend a few days at, 
as the surrounding scenery is magnificent. Under our circum- 
stances, with very little food, and no fire, and scantily furnished, 
it was simply wretched, In a small dark den of a parlour we 
found an old man and a young lady, both in the theatrical line, 
or, perhaps, singers, going to Bergen, as ‘I judged afterwards 
when I heard her beautiful voice. Though only six o'clock, she 
said she should go to bed, and double-locked herself into a 
closet off the room; her companion went to sit in the kitchen 
beside the cold hearth. We could hardly eat the tough reindeer 
they gave us for supper, and agreed to follow the young lady’s 
example, and retire to the corresponding closet to hers, as we 
were too cold and wet to sit up any longer. Two deal bedsteads, 
gaudily painted in flowers, announced in a few short lines that 
they were presents from Gertrude and Josephine to our hostess, 
on her wedding. Josephine fell to my lot, and I found her very 
comfortable. 

The morning was bright and fine, and there being nothing to 
detain us at Ormen, we made a very early start. Our theatrical 
friends, however, were before us. Two shaky old carioles made 
their appearance at the door, laden with baskets of provisions, and 
hampers of wine, the lady came forth, and singing an Italian air 
very professionally, she seated herself amongst the baskets, with 
a twist of her head, to sec if her old cavalier was following; a 
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flourish of the whip, and she was gone, and the old man after 
her. Then came our departure, and we were right glad to leave 
Ormen, though the waterfall sparkled in the sunshine, and the 
place itself, looked more cheerful than the night before. 

Splendid scenery to the next station, Fladmark, The Rauma 
foamed alongside of us between craggy precipices, between two 
and three thousand feet high, over which fell a constant succession 
of waterfalls, rivalling in beauty, and volume of water, the 
far-famed Stauback in Switzerland. Their form is ever varied 
from the softest misty spray, clinging to the surfaceof the precipice, 
to the bold leap, clearing at one bound the face of the rock, and 
covering the passing traveller plentifully with spray, often very 
refreshing, in the hot stifling valley of Romsdal. One mile 
before we reached Fladmark, I stopped to make a sketch. I 
did not succeed. The scenery was of too grand a character for 
me to be able to carry away the least resemblance of it in my 
book, 

At Fladmark, the mountains recede for a few acres, which are 
sown with oats and barley. After this the valley narrows again 
for seven miles, and is magnificent. Gigantic and grotesque 
rocks, terminating in “tinds” (Norsk for azguz//es), jut out into 
the narrow valley, barely allowing room for the boiling river 
and strip of narrow road. The traveller then passes into another 
valley, more sterile and grand than the former, one where all 
cxit appears to be barred. The precipices of the Romsdal Horn 
are at last rounded. Light and sunshine greet the awe-struck 
traveller, and make him thankful for his deliverance from the 
gorges of the Romsdal valley. 

Between Horgheim (our next station) and Aak, the country is 
very beautiful, cultivated, and well wooded. We crossed the 
Rauma a mile or so beyond Aak, by a long wooden bridge, and 
scarcely recognized our lively, sparkling Elv, in the slow, muddy 
tidal river, which rolled sluggishly its polluted waters to the sea. 
Three miles of broken hilly ground brought us to Veblungsnasset, 
a small town at the head of the Romsdal fjord. 

Veblungsnzsset is a village of one long street of wooden 
houses, with a comfortable inn, the port of Romsdal. The 
Rauma falls into the Sis fjord, a branch of the Romsdal fjord. 
We had some difficulty in making the people understand. us, 
indeed it was owing to the kindness of a lady that we were able 
to order our dinner. Whilst it was preparing we took a walk, 
and did a little shopping at,the store, or principal shop in the 
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High street. The best houses stood in orchards full of fine old 
trees, covered with apples so green and so small there was no 
possibility of their ripening this summer. I bought some gay 
cotton handkerchiefs, such as are worn by the women in the 
Romsdal valley. In close proximity to ribbons, shawls, and 
dresses, lay heaps of dried fish, rancid bacon, tallow candles, and 
cheese, in that advanced stage of decomposition which the Nor- 
wegians are so fond of. The smell of the shop was terrible, and 
after a walk in the fresh air, we returned to our inn for dinner, 
which was very indifferent. The prima donna occupied the next 
room, and sung enchantingly all the time; she was as before, 
shut up in a room out of ours, but we never saw her. 

Having decided to go to Molde by the steamer which left at six 
o'clock, and wishing to visit the fishing quarter of Veblungsnes- 
set, there was no time to be lost in getting our carriage safely 
stowed away in the barn. The fishing population live apart by 
themselves in streets of wooden houses, close to the shore, so sur- 
rounded by heaps of decayed fish, as to taint the air far and near, 
and render it impossible for the inhabitants of the village to live 
near them. From the circumstance of all doors and> windows 
being shut, and nobody about, we concluded they were gone to 
bed in their fragrant domiciles. In front of the village stretches 
out a long sandy shore, intersected by a mountaintorrent. Onit 
stands the church of singular architecture, cight-sided, and painted 
a brilliant red. Our packet began to get up her steam, a few hun- 
dred yards from the shore, and it was time to get on board. 
The evening was warm and fine, as we steamed down the fjord 
to Molde, passing under precipices of limestone above a 
thousand feet high, and further down the fjord narrows to 
a few hundred yards. Pine and birch trees grow in every 
cleft of the rock, together with a variety of shrubs. When 
occasionally the. rocks recede and leave a small space by the 
water, every foot of ground is taken advantage of, and very 
cheerful the white cottages with their red-tiled roofs looked, 
nestling down amongst a group of trees by the edge of the water, 
thereby relieving the intense melancholy which characterizes 
this strange northern scenery. The steamer often stops to take 
on board boatfuls of people going short distances down the fjord, 
indeed, this is their only means of communicating with the outer 
world. The sun soon set, as far as we were concerned, and a 
bitter wind blew over the snowy tops of the mountains round us. 
Whilst walking the deck to warm myself, I heard a voice I 
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knew; it was that of the young lady from Ormen, accompanied 
by her cavalier, their hands full of baskets. They stepped intoa 
boat alongside, and were rowed to shore in the dark. Long after 
their departure, I heard her magnificent voice singing the Italian 
song over the water. She was a cantatrice, indeed. We were 
sorry to enter the fine estuary of the Molde fjord, not only 
in darkness, but in a heavy mist and rain. These northern 
latitudes are very changeable in regard to weather, an hour 
before it was warm and bright—a lovely summer evening—now 
changed to storm and biting cold. Some short distance from 
Molde we could see the lights of the town through the fog. Our 
captain let off steam, and stayed an hour stacking wood across 
the deck, half the height of the chimney, for which the bulwarks 
on each side had to be opened. There were evident signs of our 
having reached our moorings, and the passengers got out their 
luggage. We were to be landed in boats, if ever we were lucky 
enough toreach the shore. Ina perfect agony of terror, I heard 
a voice from the depths below say, “Drop yourselves carefully 
into the boat.” We did drop into that unstable of all marine 
contrivances, a Norwegian punt. The slightest movement 
caused it to oscillate frightfully. I was alive to Norwegian punts 
and their peculiar build, from our boys having brought one over 
from Bergen, a short time before, attached to the yacht. 

Four of us put off in a storm of rain and wind; ourselves, the 
boatman, and a Norwegian gentleman. For twenty minutes I 
expected every one to be our last. As we neared the quay, our 
companion suddenly got up and seized an oar from the boatman, 
whom he abused right soundly; we knew not why till a few 
severe shocks, nearly sending us in the water, explained all. 
Our boatman was too drunk to be able to land us at the steps, 
and we were in danger of being swamped. His energy saved 
us, and right thankful I felt to be pulled up the slippery steps by 
his friendly hand. He pitied me, for I had been sobbing with 
fright since leaving the steamer, and said quite affectionately, 
“Do not be afraid, missus, we are all safe; I will take you to 
your hotel, close to the pier.” 

The Clubben hotel is said to be excellent, it certainly is a com- 
fortable hotel for Norway. We were led into a large room on 
the ground floor, from whence came forth sounds of many voices, 
and also other sounds suggestive of a merry-making, but all was 
darkness, though the small hours of the morning had set in. At 
length came a candle 'to enlighten us, and with it the host, who 
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informed us with a deep bow, that he had a large evenihg party , 
would we join the company? We thanked him, and pleaded 
our wet clothes; would he give us leave to retire? We quitted 
the room with many polite bows to the party, who looked very 
anxious to retain us; procuring a light, we were shown upstairs 
into the ball-room of Molde, as big as a country church, and as 
damp, and cold, and mouldy. They spread a small table ina 
corner with bread, and cheese, and butter, and left us. Had we 
done wisely to decline the festivities ? Certainly we should have 
had a better supper and some wine; and who knows, we might 
have had as lively an evening as the rest, for their merriment 
and songs kept me awake long after sunrise. 

Our breakfast was laid in the ball-room, which a little sun- 
shine had improved in appearance, at seven o'clock in the morn- 
ing, and we felt refreshed, and hoped to doa good amount of 
walking in the day. The heat was a little too great, perhaps, for 
much exercise, but tempered now and then by a chill in the air, 
that reminded us that the arctic circle was not very far off. We 
consulted the host as to where we should travel to, mainly 
depending on our own powers of locomotion. Time was not of 
much consequence, as we were obliged to stay till the steamer 
took us back again to Romsdal. A magnificent avenue of ash 
trees, running parallel to the fjord, attracted us, and our host 
advised us to pursue it, as it was the high road to Throndhjem, 
and would take us straight to the Fanefjord. Armed with all 
necessary ct ceteras, we set off; Molde we soon pronounced to 
be a very pretty place, and very Swiss looking in all its appoint- 
ments, Our road led us past the country houses of the gentry, 
facing the tjord, and surrounded by lovely gardens. Here the 
rose bushes grow to a height I never in any country saw 
equalled. They line the sea shore, and dip their splendid clusters 
of red and white roses into the water, each bush averaging seven 
yards high, What a view we had on leaving the shade of the 
avenue and walking down the shore. It has the reputation of 
being the finest of its kind in Norway. Neither haze nor cloud 
impeded our view of cighty miles of blue, serrated mountains, 
stretched out before us in one long unbroken line beyond the 
fjord, which is about fifteen miles wide at this point. Between 
mountains and fjord rose a lower chain of purple hills, covered 
with dense pine forests, and washed at their base by sparkling 
waves. Occasionally a few fishing vessels, or the smoke of a 
distant steamer toward the mouth of the Fjord, varied the scene. 
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The North Cape steamers generally spend a few hours at Molde 
on their voyage. 

We had a long walk in the sun along the high road ; presently 
we voted this dull work, and turned aside into a field to watch 
the people stack their hay into a barn, whose roof maintained and 
nourished a healthy young grove of ashtrees. Crossing the field, 
we reached an adoulement of large stones, brought down by a 
mountain torrent from the hills, but now quite dry. We had for- 
votten our lunch, and were rather disposed to be savage, for we 
were very hungry; and seeing a cottage near, we went to it, 
buying a little Fladbréd of a dirty looking woman at the door. 
We soaked our hard bread in a pool of fresh water, and pulling 
out the flask of finkel, drank a health to Gamle Norge ; then re- 
freshed by our lunch, we continued our walk. 

We managed, with our host’s assistance, to make a mistake in 
the choice of our day’s route ; this part of the Fanefjord was not 
worth going to see; a flat country and low hills, which did not ~ 
please after Romsdal. \ Five miles further on the road, we crossed 
an old grey bridge of one arch, covered with lichens, spanning a 
mountain torrent, foaming over large stones on its way to the 
sea. I scrambled down the steep mossy bank in search of ferns, 
of which, in a short time, I gathered six different specimens. 
Norway does not seem to be rich in ferns; I saw but few by the 
roadside or down by rivers, and those were only of the com- 
monest kind. 

We were deprived, during our absence, of our airy ball-room 
and pleasant bedroom, which looked out on to the quay, and 
afforded us great amusement. Instead they put us into a stuffy 
room overlooking the fish-market, only half furnished, and the 
most wretched beds we had ever slept on in Norway. This one 
dingy room was to be our parlour and bedroom. Alongside my 
bed they laid the dinner table to economise the chairs; the less 
I say respecting the greasy dinner the better. We amused our- 
selves during daylight in watching the fish sale, the boats having 
just landed a large cargo, and a crowd of people pressing round 
the piles of fish; besides, cod, conger eel, plaice, and whiting, 
there were fish new and strange to us, of wonderful appearance. 
Like every other town in Europe, the large reservoir where the 
washing is carried on is the centre of life and gossip. Molde 
proved no exception to this general rule, the hubbub was great 
in front of our window; the old women taking the lead in noise 
and gossip, while the children screamed and fought. It was a 
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rough scene, and, I suppose, very characteristic of a town three 
hundred and fifty miles north of Christiansand. As a fishing 
station, Molde is a place of some importance. 

Next morning was rainy and searchingly cold. It required all 
the wraps we had to bear it,and this a July day. No sooner 
outside the hotel, than I heard sounds of hooting and laughing, 
and found myself followed by a rabble of boys and girls—the 
gamins of Molde ; wherever I went they went, till by the time I 
had found a shop, my tail had swelled to a very respectable size. 
I walked in and took no notice, and they were afraid to follow me 
further. 

Norwegian shops are American stores on a small scale; a little 
of everything can be bought in them, and it is most amusing to 
see the jumble of goods on the counter. By a lump of yellow 
soap I found a curious photograph of Mozart, and bought it, to- 
gether with a few painted toys. My friends waited for me out- 
side, with their faces flattened against the window pane, and on 
my appearance again, raised a perfect war-whoop; collecting 
round me, they escorted me back to the hotel. 

We determined, in the tecth of bad weather, to set off down the 
fjord, which was covered with short waves as the heavy squalls 
swept over it. A leaden sky, scuds of mist, and occasional dark- 
ness, were a great change after the bright sun and burning heat 
of the previous day. We had seen the great Molde fjord in all 
its humours. Overhanging the sea stood a raised foothpath in 
the low cliff. It was all we could do to stand and watch a fisher- 
man haul in his net with three salmon; a poor take for him. 
The spray dashed up in our faces, while it was difficult to keep 
our feet from the violence of the wind. It was very beautiful to 
see the mist lift up, like a curtain, for a few seconds, and showed 
us a line of lofty mountains which lie between Molde and Chris- 
tiansund. Alas! never more to be seen by us. We had reached 
our most northerly point of travel, and must now turn our faces 
southward. 

The weather cleared, and we had a pleasant walk back to 
Molde. We passed a few public institutions facing the sea, 
amongst the rest, a large hospital for lepers. Norway is much 
afflicted with this horrible disease, and most large towns have a 
hospital for lepers. In the evening, ascending a hill just behind 
the town, we became aware of the great beauty of its situation, 
The waters of the fjord lie at its feet ; endless low islands and 
reefs of rocks, barely raised above the water, guard its coast 
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whilst the snowy ranges of the Romsdal mountains rise from the 
opposite shore in endless variety of form. 

We sat on a hill watching the setting sun tinge the land- 
scape with gold ; suddenly a heavy shower covered the sky with 
darkness, and we went back to the hotel through the melancholy, 
neglected churchyard. It is all unenclosed, covered with rank 
grass, and the general playground of the town. A few of the 
craves had beautiful cut flowers in saucers laid on them. 

The early morning proved raw and cold ; low clouds hid the 
mountains as we stept, not inte a Norwegian punt, but into a 
most respectably-sized boat, and joined the steamer. It began 
to rain, and I was forced to go below. We crossed the fjord to 
Vestnaes—a small place on the opposite side, and lay to. Pre- 
sently we heard a bustle on deck; we had shipped, not a heavy 
sca, but some swells, unmistakably English, with a courier, four 
carioles, and dogs and guns. 

With three loud cracks of a whip the invaders came down the 
cabin stairs streaming with water. They ordered lunch, they 
talked, they smoked, and they sung. In -attendance was a 
truculent-looking courier, whom they addressed as Brag. This 
lively party had come over the mountains from .Bergen, and were 
returning to Christiania by Romsdal. Their exuberent spirits 
scemed to be caused by their recent escape from ¢erra firma to 
the friendly refuge of the steamer. 

Though the weather proved stormy and.cold, and the tops of 
the mountains were veiled, the scenery on our return to Veb- 
lungsnaesset appeared more magnificent to us than before. The 
lower ranges of rocks offering prospects of great loveliness and 
striking points of view. Towards evening the weather cleared 
towards the south, when we caught a view of the snowy peaks 
of Romsdal—for a few minutes—the clouds closed round them 
again. At half-past five o’clock we reached Veliannentgn and 
went to our old quarters. 

In Romsdal it is said that at the mouth it rains on an average 
—always! When we got up, every object was enveloped in a 
thick white mist, which gradually dispersed as the hot August 
sun came out, promising a delightful afternoon for our long walk 
to Aak. Our friends had risen early, and had taken away all 
the horses our landlord had in his stable, which left us no 
alternative but to walk to Aak, and leave our carriage to follow 
when more horses could be caught ; and we did well, and enjoyed 
the few miles of hilly broken ground. between the two stations. 
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by the time we got to the long wooden bridge, facing the Trold- 
tinderne valley over the Rauma Elv, the mist cleared off. In 
front, in strong dark relief, stood the Witches’ peaks, shaped like 
three weird fingers, with wreaths of mist floating on the tips. 
Between the two valleys of Troldtinderne and Romsdal juts out 
a huge mass of partially cultivated mountains. The sunshine 
sparkled on the numerous waterfalls, which look like silver 
ribbons hanging from the precipices of the peaks. “Three miles 
further on, on a green slope, stands the Hotel of Aak. 

Andreas Landmark’s house is much resorted to by sportsmen. 
He has salmon fishing in the Rauma, etc., and good reindecr 
shooting in the fjelds. His house is small, little more than a 
cottage, covered with white roses to the roof,and stands in a 
pretty garden. Here we were fortunate enough to mect with 
two Norwegian gentlemen, clever, well-informed, and agreeable, 
the Avocat and the Consul (old friends), who had come over 
from Bergen, to fish, and be at rest. Two o'clock was the dinner 
hour, as the evening was to be dedicated to fishing purposes. 

About three o’clock the party set off to fish, Andresen for 
salmon, Andernes for trout. Though not qualified to accom- 
pany the fiscafores I determined not to be left behind. Land- 
mark got me a boy to carry my cloak and umbrella, and keep 
off the dogs, which are very fierce and dangerous in this part of 
the country. I was in mortal terror of them, after seeing an 
attack made at the throat of one of our horses when travelling 
along the road in Romsdal. For an hour the weather was per- 
fect; a brilliant sunshine had for a while dispersed the clouds, 
but quickly dark raggy vapours began to gather round the head 
of the Horn, and uniting, formed a sort of purple curtain, ad- 
vancing towards us. We walked up the valley, watching the 
storm gathering over the distant peaks. A good deal of snow 
had fallen within the last few days, and lay in the hollows, 
adding much to the effect. 

Close to the road I saw a foothpath leading, through a 
meadow, to the river, and one of our friends fishing. Never 
dreaming that my presence would not be acceptable, I joined 
him just at the right moment, when he had taken a three pound 
trout, and had flung it to die on the grass. For a while I could 
not understand the blank looks and evident discomposure of 
our pleasant Norwegian, so different from his courtesy at dinner; 
then observing that he did not offer to throw his line in again, I 
began to understand, and walked off. On looking back I saw 
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him hard at work, and believe that he caught another trout 
before I got to the road. It began to be very dark, andl 
quickened my steps, when I was startled by a loud roll of 
thunder. “It is only an avalanche of stones,” said the boy ; 
they are very frequent in these valleys, and cause loss of life 
and property every year. 

The sky looked terrific, not a leaf stirred; there was every sign 
of an approaching storm ; I hastened my steps, as the big drops 
began to fall. Why they will not light fires in Norwegian houses 
is to me a puzzle, and it greatly increases the hardships of tra- 
velling in Norway. Fires are only lighted at cooking times, and 
then only in large farm houses, Presently the gentlemen re- 
turned in great spirits at their success. Hans Andernes. had 
fished from a boat, and had taken salmon ten pounds in weight. 

Landmark gave-us a good and plentiful supper at eight 
o'clock. Before it was over we had an addition to our party of 
reindeer hunters, who, from a hard day’s work on the fjelds, 
swooped down on Aak, half famished. Every body began to 
talk anxiously, to tell their various feats, and then they smoked 
until I could not see across the room. 

We left Landmark’s pretty cottage and our friends with real 
regret. The magnificent scenery, our comfortable quarters, and 
last, not least, the capital fishing, would have tempted us to 
stay at Aak a week, and we should certainly have done so, but 
alas ! the steamer to Hull forbad any further delay, There was 
nothing for it but to shake our friends’ hands, and with a nod to 
Landmark, we set off up the valley of Romsdal. There was not 
a cloud in the sky to veil the fierce heat of the sun, and the 
glare was blinding. How magnificent the valley looked as we 
passed under its serrated rocks and fantastic peaks, each assum- 
ing a different outline from what we had observed in. passing 
down the valley. Then it was all gloom, now sunshine, and 
most beautiful effects of light and colour; the soft spray from 
the waterfalls crowned them with delicate rainbows. We were 
detained awhile at Fladmark for horses, and a poor pair of little 
more than ponies had to take us on three stages, including the 
long ascent out of Romsdal. We, ponies, and driver, were 
stifled in the heat of the valley, not a breath of air to be got. If 
we were ever to mount up into higher regions, it was evident we 
must walk, and so wedid ; and half way up the ascent we met 
with a spring of the coldest water, which was most reviving, par- 
ticularly when mixed with some port wine. At Nystuen there 
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were no horses, and hoping to be able to be able to change our 
tired ponies at Molmen, we followed our old route across the 
dreary plateau, having the Lesje Vaerks Vand on our right 
hand. 

At Molmen the Bonder came to say that he had not a horse 
in his stable. We alighted, and went into the kitchen to find at 
least bread. The Bonder followed us, nothing to eat in the 
place, and no fire! Then Heaven help us; we said to our 
Skydskarl, “ Drive on.” The Bonder gracefully waved his hand 
in token of adieu, and shut his inhospitable door in our face. We 
travelled on, thoroughly dispirited, through a heavy fog, which 
did not improve our condition. 

Alighting at Lesje Vaerk, we were desired by a stout farm 
lass to go up to the top storey, where we should find a room. 
Here we sat, what seemed an age, in the dark, and finally secured 
some broiled bacon, white bread, and a_ lighted candle. 
Thoroughly tired and cold, we slept well, though the shortness of 
the beds was uncomfortable to our weary bones. 

Instead of a garret, I opened my eyes on a gorgeously painted 
apartment when I woke next morning and rubbed my eyes, 
hardly believing that the scarlet and green rafters were real, or 
the pink walls and blue doors, shaded in yellow, were not decep- 
tions. The great gilt clock in the corner most certainly was a 
sham, for it had no interior. The farm house stood in the middle 
of lovely green meadows, crowded with cattle. I was delighted 
with the view, and quite provoked not to be able to open the 
window and get the sweet fresh air of the bright July morning. 

Next morning the good woman of the house showed me over 
her winter stores ; the quantity of grain, flour, meal, cheese, piles 
of Fladbrod, in circular discs of two fect across, hams, and bacon, 
were amazing. One room was entirely devoted to the skins 
of bears, wolves, foxes, &c., stowed away for the use of the farm 
servants. Then the mistress showed me how they wove their 
coarse dark blue cloth, worn by the men and women in the valley 
of Gudbransdalen. There is a loom in almost all the farm 
houses. My linsey dress attracted great admiration, and when I 
told them it came from Scotland they quite understood me. 

Seven o'clock next morning found us travelling through the 
oki pine forest, enjoying the aromatic odour of the trees in the 
carly freshness of morning. 
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Not loth to thank each moment for its boon 
Of pure delight, come whensoever it may, 
Peace let us seek,—to steadfast things attune 
Calm expectations, leaving to the gay 

And volatile their love of transient bowers, 


The house that cannot pass away be ours.— Wordsworth, 
o 


AGAIN we return from the world. We have considered the library 
as a sacred place. We do so still. It is said in the Holy Writings 
of Islam that Tebresi, leaving the desert, made a pilgrimage to 
his own home, and found it atemple. The allegory we apply to 
ourselves; we have come from the desert of the world, where 
never a flower grew, never a drop of the water of life can be got to 
moisten the lips, but what we take thither ourselves—and here is 
our home, and temple. We are not deceived ; a devotional silence 
fills the place; there are offices of praise, prayer, and meditation 
to make a full service from prime to compline ; our inward sight 
can be opened, that we shall behold the bright countenance of 
Truth. 

Business hath weaknesses which it cannot correct; indis- 
positions for which it can itself provide neither- balm nor 
physician. 

** We that acquaint ourselves with every zone, 
And pass both tropics and behold both poles ; 
When we come home, are to ourselves unknown, 
And unacquainted still with our own souls.” 

But in this inviolate asylum we have knowledge, health, and 
recompense. We are consoled for the shortcomings of the day, 
for all its injuries and miseries. So assured have we become of 
this, that we battle with lightheartedness against the evils of the 
busy hours,—we out-wind them, knowing with Caled, when his 
cnemies were two to one, that we triumph if we but hold out till 
the evening :—For that is the time in which the prophet obtained 
the victory. We can murmur sweet words of solace to ourselves, 
as.a lover who has obtained his lady’s grace, and whose loneli- 
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ness becomes brightened by her presence. Murmurings such as 
these :—Tired of the outer world, we have a larger, lovelier, more 
enduring one here. Ever give us this radiant signiory of books, 
and we have therewith sufficient mental intercourse ; the men we 
meet and mingle with are but fleeting phantoms, fleeting as vain, 
these are substantial immortalities ; how many men we have 
known speak loud and vanish, since we first heard many of these 
still small voices which shall cease not to speak when ages 
have passed away—glorious assurance of faithfulness as to place 
and endurance: Ah! how much nobler are the beings we have 
in books than those we meet with in society :—We have found 
Rephidim—places of rest for our souls: The grey, withered 
feclings of the world slacken their hold, youth returns: We 
deem the love of an Egeria possible to us—which shall lead to 
happiness and knowledge more than mortal. 

We have spoken too proudly. The Arabian has caught us in 
his enthusiasm, Our retreat is of 

A temple rich with pomp and gold, 
But a mere mountain chapel.” 

Ours is not a large array of books. It is but a homely provision; 
would be lightly appraised if set against money. Here and there, 
is a clouded gem, on which a book-gatherer might perhaps set a 
special value, but as a whole this is a humble store,a small 
collection. Nor flocks nor herds have we, but one ewe lamb 
which is to us as a daughter. 

And yet affection’s homely tongue can utter as grand things 
as any of the world’s blustering potentates., Great love speaks as 
it feels—greatly. Sees in its object at least all the virtue and 
beauty possessed by the object. Speaks accordingly, that is, 
speaks as it finds. And under such compulsion we declare our- 
selves to be in the very sanctuary of the temple. These books 
to us have been ministering spirits; they have done us worldly, 
they have done us heavenly service ; some, as we have said, have 
been inaudible voices sweetening the age to us; some have 
recreated and composed the travailed spirit with solemn and 
divine harmonies of music; some volumes have in them the 
light of a carbuncle—sufficient to illumine any dark age—and 
their light has been as precious as that of the sun brightening 
our daily path and the circumstances surrounding us. 

We have referred to some of the minds which stirred our 
young imagination. They continue with us still in all their 
gentleness, frailty, free suggestiveness, strength, tremulous purity, 
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passion. As schoolmasters, is the habit of many to consider 
such early guiding and stimulating powers ; schoolmasters—and 
to be forgotten as such. Silent, secret teachers, that bestow the 
rudiments of admiration, create a love for books, for all things, 
for all beauty—so easily put into the wallet of oblivion—forget 
them, and all the days of impetuous wonder and weakness, for- 
ect, mention not, and none will chide. 

This we shall not do, by all the saints shrined in our 
shelves! Let each shine in his appointed place, undimmed by 
any mist of detraction. Each in his appointed place, we say,— 
which recalls us to Hunt, and Hazlitt, also Chrysostom, whom 
we have specified and estimated in previous papers, They hold 
a special place in our regard, which must not cause any mis- 
apprehension of our own judgment of them or of other minds, 
During all our earliest communings with their writings, we 
adored loftier souls; winged beings, which sailed with supreme 
dominion through the highest heaven of thought and invention, 
But the very joy of this adoration made these three dearer to us, 
for they had quickencd in us the faculty which felt the ecstasy. 
As it is in other things, so is it in this ; there are kings, and there 
are they who are ministers to kings. The greatest thinkers 
are most beholden to those who make their words as household 
bread. 

“ Whatever road I take joins the highway that leads to Thee,” 
was said by a Child of the Sun—a truth repeated by Teufelsdréck, 
after Schiller, in regard to the byeways of the world. In like 
manner, taking one man, you reach all mankind through him:— 
So with devotion to an intellectual power, you are thereby led, 
drawn, or directed—attain, in time—to the world’s greatest 
souls. Thus, minds of the order to which we now refer are all- 
sufficient for the purposes of literature ; they stand in no ante- 
chamber—we are kept at no chilly, conventional distance, but are 
introduced to the noblest souls, in a plain, lovable, and domestic 
manner. For this, too, beyond their own virtues, they are all the 
dearer to us. Companions of the hearth, of the field, of the lake, 
of the mountain pass—one or other of them with us in every mood 
—we shall hold this soul-communion with steadfastness; hold unto 
the last by our first faith—-give them always the childhood of the 
imagination by which they were first known, such as sees an 
angel's tent in the ice-jewelled tree, in its earliest affections 
foretaste of the joys of heaven. . 

We cannot speak of books, or of aught that relates to man, but, 
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at the word, the effulgent head of Shakespeare rises above all the 
rest. Rather say, his form firstappears. The soul calls for its 
brother—spirit answers to spirit—he comes—welcome is given 
and taken. Praise of him has become clearest evidence of 
a man’s weakness. We had better declare our own, and be 
done with it, although we seek to sound no note of praise. 
Our transgression is that of familiarity. Shakespeare sits upon 
no epic throne, terrible in solitary grandeur, forbidding inter- 
course with thunderous brow. He is to us what he would have 
been had we met him in his own village by the Avon—free and 
open as the day ; such is he in all his poems, and in every play. 
We have awful communion with him, certainiy, when some great 
actor becomes his instrument, and with the anxious crowds we 
go to learn something of the heights and depths of man’s being 
announced by this Seer. Then, in silent thankfulness, we bow 
before his sevenfold immortality. 

Milton is in close proximity on the shelf, as well as in fame. 
This Olympian speaks in plain prose; is in the tournament of 
debate. But what language! like his poems—full of organ 
tones. He assumes an authority above parliaments, cabinets, 
and sovereigns; he writes as a prophet. His poetry has our 
reception, not our criticism. When we lay it down, the sound 
in our mind is as though the muse of music itself has been 
discoursing— 

** Now ‘twas like all instruments— 
Now like a lonely flute ; 


And now it is an angel's song, 
That makes the heavens be mute.” 


His life has our admiration; he made himself what he pictured 
to his hope—a true poem. Of all lives this is the steadfast star. 

Under the injunction of this affable Archangel, we are sent on 
an endless quest after books—one that will occupy an immor- 
tality rather than a life. The respect due to them he declares in 
no stinted phrase. To him they are nothing less than “ The 
wthereal and fifth essence, the breath of reason itself.” His 
words would create a soul for books under the ribs of any 
museless creature, at least, one would so determine, if one did 
not know otherwise. He has his special introduction to the 
Viscount St. Albans, Gower, Chaucer, and “ Our admired 
Spencer,” 

These we salute. Nay, but they have been known of old. In 
our youth we wandered through all the labyrinths of the Faerie 
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Queene, and sang the Epithalamium, whilst love to us was-but a 
day-dream. Ah! those were happy times, and thick sorrows 
wanted not the violet perfume! So it seemeth now, standing as 
they do in the past, with this glorious poem making sunshine 
in a shady place. From Spenser tohis master. A large-hearted 
being—-merry, uttering words of pleasant wisdom. 


** As clear 
And eke as loud as doth the chapel bell.” 


His pilgrims were bound for Canterbury, but who knows the 
end of their journey? They make the pilgrimage of eternity 
And, then, he lived in the light of nature, and knew the cheer 
she could give him night.and ‘day. His visionary form appears 
in every meadow with earliest spring, watching his beloved 
daisy. The lord and master of English poetry, Chaucer had 
all moods—familiar, pathetic, terrible, and loving. No more 
lusty and tender disciple than he, has love ever known. His 
muse must have been that sweet Prioress on whose “ brooch 
of gold full sheen” was the motto, Amor vincit omnia—At 
the mention of his name by the great Puritan poet, Viscount 
St. Alban’s has raised his royal form, He, too, belongs to 
the offspring of the gods. The Essays, the Advancement of 
Learning, are oracular, spoken to all ages. They lift us up; 
they give us a larger conception of man’s dignity. These 
supernal souls! kings come to their rising, and the world ever 
after feels stronger for their appearance. 

To this solemn conclave our own century contributes one 
radiant soul. Of Wordsworth we have spoken at length; but 
even here we must have one word for him. Never shall he 
lack a greeting—who has greetings for all. With other poets 
there are special seasons; you need disposition, a time, a place, 
a circumstance, to bring them home to you. Wordsworth has 
tones for all moods; he is in the day, the cloud, the wild flower, 
the mountain, the church, the city, the cottage—He is the great 
Poetic Restorer of the culture of nature. The psalm of his 


praise shall roll through the ages; his fame is as one of his 
own heavenly days—it cannot die. For all, for everything, we 


now thank him. 
Thanks to his pure, imaginative soul, 
Capacious and serene ; his blameless life, 


His knowledge, wisdom, love of truth, and love 
Of human kind,” 


These mighty voices have answers. across the deeps of time, 
9 
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From Homer, melodious in our own tongue, through Chapman's 
verse, which clangs like Apollo's silver bow ; A=schylus, Sopho- 
cles, Euripedes, and Virgil, sonorous still in Dryden’ s translation; 
Danté, whose narrative makes itself felt through all the pallor of 
English rendering ; Tasso, who in Fairfax’s numbers, charms our 
nation as much as he has his own: Camoens, whose Lusiad, 
translated by Mickell, was pleasant to our youth, but now most 
precious, as we find that a small copy similar to our own, kindled 
the muse of Keats. 

Philosophic minds we have, also, to answer the roll call of 
the Immortals, Plato, a name which implies whole decades 
of acute and soaring intellects, of philosophy and religion, and 
one final receptive mind; a reservoir to which succeeding ages 
go with their pitchers. Plato, the all-inclusive soul, with a 
voice that has something of the sphere music in its tone, dis- 
coursing on man’s highest aspirations—affording us glimpses of 
his genius Socrates, the greatest of men-children. We bend 
our ear to Zenophon, never wearying of hearing of that same 
Socrates, of that Pure Mind: for with him we lose the entangle- 
ments of learning—the conclusion flows from the subject, not 
from passions or prejudices surrounding its consideration, and 
we obtain a Method which is applicable to all subjects :—A life, 
also, a Pure Life; noblest of all lives—the one nearest the 
Divine life. Aristotle, too, is here, the disciple and emulator 
of Plato. Everything resolves itself-into method; there are 
many orders of minds, and the scientific must be spoken to ; 
the Aortus siccus has advantages not to be contemned: the 
splendour in the glass, the glory in the flower, may wrap the 
soul in elysium; the senses may beguile us. This cold, clear 
Intellect, in its place, has been needful for humanity; Aristotle 
will not be denied to any subject which concerns the range of 
man’s contemplation, efforts, and needs. 

In modern days there comes one sole, responsive voice worthy 
to join this Jovian throng—nay, it is one who has “voices more 
than all the winds,” but to which for the moment, even with the 
supernatural music, awe, pathos, soul-revelations of Faust, and 
many lyrics sounding in our cars, we must do no more than cry 
“ All Hail,” as we pass on. 

But we cannot part from the laurelled band without being led 
captive by one idea—an idea which proceeds from each and 
from all combinedly. However different their work, or remote 
their nation and age, a divine purpose inspired them—ennobled 
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all they said, did, or suffered ; made all events of life indifferent, 
or but as fuel to fire; gave immortality to their hands, They 
reveal Purpose as the Genius of Humanity, as the heart of their 
work. Devotion, endurance, incessant labour, makes, as already 
hinted, the true spheral music, sounded by our world in her 
course amongst the stars. 

There are devout voices which put a spark of Religious Purpose 
into each man’s life ; eloquent, persuasive—they are the meek of 
the earth ; but they do not importune us, therefore we pass them 
for the present ; we defer listening to them until we have, not an 
even-time, but a full day of sabbatical hours, when we shall con- 
template these 


** Creatures of one ethereal substance met 
In consistory.”’ 






































We catch the accents of the muse in the north—on the 
Borders, amongst the hills, in the glen, by the loch,—knightly 
worth, lady-love, her themes‘as in the burning south, Thrilled 
thereby, and inspired, bewitched by Coleridge's recital of Christa- 
bel, Scott pours forth a never-ending song, or series of songs, 
fall of the romance of poetry, therefore, ever sure of hearers. 
Greater renown he has than this. But we leave his and all other 
fiction for later recollections.—There are some clear, sweet notes, 
which have more compulsion in them than any knightly lance, 
claymore, or blaring trumpet. Allan Ramsay, like his waterfall, 
“maks singin’ din;” in him Scotia takes possession of the god of - 
love, and makes him use her language as his own. But Ramsay 
is only a herald. Hark! from yonder narrow shelf, as from his 
garret at Mossgiel, the love-light glancing in his eye, tears and 


saucy satire in his voice, comes the Nation’s Poet-—Burns. es 
“He met a Muse in every lovely maid :” 

he set his country's heart to music; from the plough he attests &§ 
the divinity of poetry ; with simplest song gives oat ine sine 2 
that oo 

Deathless powers to verse belong, i Loti 

And they, like demi-gods, are strong, : 

On whom the Muses smile. oes 


Melody now salutes us on every side, _ High ia, air; Akos ide 
sings of Imagination, of the Naiads,—the most effectual Hellenic 
strain pnetg ee oy owls Se a Patriotism’s 
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more genial theme than Hope? which to the blooming years 
ever iad 
‘« Enchanted smiled, and waved her golden hair.” 


He leads to us, moreover, the lovely Gertrude, in whose eyes 
their ninth blue summer ever shine. 

But there is a wrangle of near voices. Bruce and an unhappy 
Logan, in Music’s Duel, put in claims for “The Cuckoo,” Mar- 
vellous Poetry! Where its sound has gone forth—who uttered it 
is of trivial importance; of what individual object it sings, still less, 
Careless of the single life, it glorifies the class for eternity, even 
does as this cuckoo. 

** Sweet bird ! thy bower is ever green— 
Thy sky is ever clear ; 

Thou hast no sorrow in thy song, 

No winter in thy year!” 


Keats is in altitude,—suggesting the lofty strain of Hyperion, 


solemnly moved with immortal anger and sorrows; in another | 


copy, on a low shelf, he reposes as amongst the flowers, which 
leave a perfume on his pages. Tush! a heart beats thickly under 
all their lusciousness. Are there not natural murmurs in the 
pains of Lamia? Does not Isabel unseal the fountain of 
tears? And if all these were as nothing, sufficient for joy 
and fame is the “ Eve of St. Agnes— 


** That precious, tender-hearted scroll." 


A rich, natural life, too, breaks forth from unlikely ground, in 
that near and lowly-placed brown folio of Cowley. To his own 
poetry, it is as a sweet spring of waters, issuing from a dreary 
meorland ; bright is its voice—bright are all the growths by its 
shining course ; a true Fountain of the Sun—cold in the day, 
warm in the evening, at midnight ebullient are his Anacreontics. 
Then, in his “ Garden,” Nature breathes as from a flower. —_- 

Our eyes return to the exalted line. There is Shelley, like 
his own lark: Singing he ever soars, and soaring ever sings— 
an embodied joy, whose race has just begun; from his presence 
showers a rain of melody—melody at times mystic in its tones, 
but always affluent with suggestions of the beautiful. The Cenci 
is of more serious import ; horror and loveliness, and music, and 
awful destiny, never combined to weave a more appalling and 
piteous strain. We suppress not the name of Tennyson, who 
presses close to Shelley—there is nothing invidious in speaking 
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race is run for other palms ; oh! we can embrace him, for his 
youth was indeed passion’s self, and his age has been thought: 

Great Queen of Love and Song, and art thou there? Elizabeth 
Barrett Browning,—Of all thy starry kindred thou art fairest 
and first! We have seen Venus hang as the very lamp of 
light in the primrose glow of a summer's morn, which had 
blinded all the other stars of heaven. So does this regal 
poetess reign, lustrous and calm, even where the lords of 
melody would seem to take the whole universe of song to 
themselves, Piteous enough it is to see her at times enforcing 
a worthless fancy, desecrating the temple by setting an ugly 
idol in one of its loveliest shrines—placing a hideous shape, “squat 
like a toad” beside the primitive form of beauty itself. But we 
have sinned in mentioning any failing, in disparaging, though but 
by one syllable, the store of melody of truth and pure delight the 
world has received from her. Sweetest, noblest, of all women 
singers! all hearts bend before thy regnant verse, and we stint not 
our homage—the homage of joy and tears. Ouresteem for Robert ° 
Browning. Paracelsu$ has had its promise fulfilled. He exer- 
cises the master spell. We can say that we have a many-sided 
mind amongst us ; here is a quick sense of the spiritual in nature, 
and a full measure of worldly wisdom, whilst melody comes in 
storms that bear the soul away in rapture. Here is the pout 
note that rolls on the public car. 

A mysticism breathes through these last singers, to which there 
are answering strains—Vaughan, the Silurist, from an opposite 
height ; Norris, of Bemerton, from a dim and sacred niche, where 
it happens that because of the dimensions of the book, he rests - 
with the most glorious of the ages:—And, hark! close to our 
cars there is still another answer: a poetic voice—albeit, not 
in numbers—comes from two small red volumes; Jean Paul 
Richter speaks, not sings, but has the very music of thought ; 
he has mysticism, and, strange to say, as real humour as 
CVS ACES ONE AD 8 AONE PORINNT: SARE On ee 
reveries and fancies. | 

A fraternal spirit recalis us to the poetic choir. sheet 
Yorick of our literature—Tom Hood. a ee 
than he, if a man will secure leisure from himself. With H 


therein, Nekebediene the airlest.of. fancies—h w rked with 
tense imagination in the mind's. ch 
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above all, he made the forgotten to be remembered, their sighs 
became known to all the world in his melodious tears,—himself, 
hereby, never to be forgotten whilst our tongue is spoken. 

We should now lend an ear to the clear Satirists, but they are 
too closely related to the strife of the outer world. We repress, 
for the present, its harsh, intrusive noise—listen to the not less 
loud, but nobler tones of Dryden ; strong home-spun verse, not 
woven without melody, nor without the opaline hues of affection 
glancing through its texture. “Arms and the man” may fairly 
be set over him; the march of his muse was to the Dorian mood 
of flutes and soft recorders, but he melts the soul in Cymon and 
Iphigenia, and Theodore and Honoria. Pope neighbours Dryden, 
and is a distraction; we feel that his aim is to overreach his 
predecessor in every excellence. Yet has he native passion—has 
uttered one true and thrilling sigh of love. He refined until the 
musical, fluctuating verse was reduced to one vile, carefully 
balanced line—rising, pausing, falling—an endless see-saw, sec- 
saw. And yet the voice of his heart was distinctly heard, and his 
compliments have been truly called divine. He satirised un- 
justly, he paraphrased the muses numbers; and yet, with “all 
dispraise of him, his diamond dust is worth a king's ransom. 

A breeze comes from another shelf—it is an Etesian gale— 
as full of living sweetness as the incense-breathing morn. There 
is a shaking of the powers of darkness that so long bound 
our literature. It is even so; for with the breeze, clouds move 
and break, there come showers of refreshment, showers of light. 
An April time we would call it; the dull leaden heavens are 
cloven, shattered masses of silvery clouds are crowded in its sap- 
phire depths, the hedges and fields break into singing, preluding 
the fuil summer in Wordsworth. These same Stygian Potencies, 


which ruled so long, extinguishing all thought in flatulent strains, 


blotting out the fair pictures of earth and sky with clotted ver- 
biage, reducing the music of speech to the jingling of the tri- 
angle—let us accept their near and just recompense—eternal 
silence be their doom. And now rejoice! for here is Thomson 
with the dance of the Seasons; poems containing rememberable 
lines, and not all to be written except by one whose sight has 
been on Nature. More true to his real self is the bard’s Castle 
of Indolence, steeped in golden haze—even as we have seen the 
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from the gardens of Floors Castle, the landscape is dim 
there is nought around but images of rest, the Teviot and 
the Tweed beneath murmur to the thick fancies that wave before 
the half-shut eye. Meet home this.for a poetic child! who, 
strangely enough, sang.the most inspiring of our national songs, 

Gray comes next. In spite of much disparagement, many of 
his notes touch us with their natural tenderness. Wordsworth, 
we remember, has been severe upon him; we also remember 
that Wordsworth has honoured him by accepting half of that 
line which Hazlitt said he would as soon have composed as car- 
ved a Greek statue. Gray’s letters, written under Nature’s own 
mild inspiration, will never be overpraised. Collins, inspired be- 
yond the guess of folly, sings. sweetest notes, is a true child of 
nature, knows the runnels and the hospitable woods. In Gold- 
smith we fancy we see the youthful muse of Milton—the spirit of 
L' Allegro and Il Penseroso—sighing over old scenes and secking 
new ones, Sharpened by the civil warfare of wit, he is never ran- 
corous, never anything but sportive—he never lost the forgiving ‘a 
tenderness of youth. We find even a more treasurable mind in | 
Cowper ; removed from the haunts of life’s business, he has all the 
morning’s freshness in his verse; his melancholy is not without 
its necessary use in the regenerating service he performed for our 
poetry. Let us not despise any one of the votive flowers he 
brought to the altar,—Close to Cowper stands Young—-still to be 
valued for his one poem—the echoes of the day are flying yet 
through his thoughts ; his is still a night with stars. 

Not through any affinity. of genius, or relevancy of dates, but 
from position on the shelf we here touch Coleridge; scarcely so +9 
much touch as hear him, for these are his poems. How much L 
are we tempted to say of this wonderful singer! To praise, to 
&§ condemn, to deplore. But no—without great accomplishment, : 

which he of all modern minds required us to demand, he has eo 
exceeded all modern singers in subtlety of music and invention. ° 
He has not given us the oceanic harmonies of the epic or the 
drama, but it may be he is dearer in being his own’ | 
=) hidden brook sje ce ae 
sero he 


And yet who has ramet sons ote 
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Even in translation we can commune with his greatness. We 
exult in the resounding numbers of his Hymn to Joy; see the 
tremulous, uncertain movements of destiny in Wallenstein; and 
regain belief in patriotism in his William Tell. The heroic 
sounds more clearly in Schiller than any other poet of modern 
times. 

How it comes to pass we venture not to say, but here appear 
sundry, divers forms,— 


** Strange congregation! Yet noi slow to meet 

Eyes that perceive through minds that can inspire,” 
for we associate with Schiller’s dramas the Philip Van Artevelde 
of Sir Henry Taylor, whom Southey took into his héart of hearts 
—we find it to be a poem full of wisdom as of action, as warm 
with love as aspiration ; also the Déocletian of Thomas Double- 
day—“a voice, a mystery,” a portent hanging between Paganism 
and Christianity—a shadow set off with a little faéry light of 
affection: Landor’s Gedir; Southey’s Curse of Kehama; Horne’s 
Orion ; Geo. Elliot's “ Spanish Gypsy,’—a rare poetic création— 
the conception of the character, a marvel only to be exceeded 
by such a character itself. Why others do not come to swell this 
assembly we can no more answer than why these do. 

We have got a clear notification that not only has nature 
re-asserted herself in our literature, but literature has gore back 
to old sources. A treasured memento of this is in Lamb’s Dra- 
matic Poets; he brought their bright countenances again to 
common observation; made their trumpet voices once more 
heard. The Elizabethan Age, “clad in the beauty of a thousand 
stars,” we may enter at his call—for Beaumont and Fletcher 
stand by the side of Shakespeare; Ben Jonson answers from his 
remote Underwoods, Marlowe, Ford, Webster, Marston, Massinger, 
Heywood, Shirley, look out from their dusky recesses,— 

“ Godlike shapes and forms 
Excelling human, princely dignities, 
And powers.” 

Without any association—unless we attached him to Shakes- 
peare, for his dispraise of that great potentate, or to Pope, for 
his wilful deification of the Twickenham Bard—or linked him to 
the sprightly modern Minniesinger, Tom Moore, by virtue of 

in the flesh—unless we used some such compul- 
sion we could not evoke the Bard of Passion—Byron. We shall 
not do so—he consistently stands imperious and apart—by a 
a 
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musical,. unsympathetic souls,—not in the noble loneliness of 
Milton, but self-conscious, petulant, irritable—but not the less 
alone, in isolation painful and perpetual. As he there stands, 
so we love best to know him: full of imperfections, but never 
wanting the passion that will inflame youth, and discompose 
manhood. Tender too, and tearful, as well as bitter,—the outlaw 
of poetry—the wandering tuneful Childe. 

A commingled choir now besieges “our ear; no single voice 
which royally claims the moment for itself. Festus, whereby, 
in his lifetime we have nearly lost the poet's identity :—Madame 
de Stael says of the “ Laokoon ” :—* the history of his life is the 
history of his statue,’—which rare praise Festus may claim: 
Dobell, in his “ Balder,” aspiring to a starry height, too lofty to 
be reached by aught but by the eagle wings of an epic soul: 
E. A. Poe, moaning in mystic numbers—a dark stream of solemn 
music—Love, the old-world-theme its theme, too, but -Love on 
its white death-bed: secluded strains—Montgomery’s “ Prayer” 
and “ Friend after Friend depart ;’ much that we have men- 
tioned in the Poetry of Youth; Aird’s “Devils’ Dream,” 
Wilson’s “ Sonnet to the Evening Cloud,” and others, which 
make us feel as though we stood beneath that enchanting case- 
ment 


*“ All garlanded with carven imageries 
Of fruits, and flowers, and bunches of knot-grass, 
And diamonded with panes of quaint device, 
Innumerable of stains and splendid dyes, 


As are the tiger-moth’s deep-damasked wings.” 

It matters little that herein we have not the august and 
important lords of song. All poetry has its mission. Not more 
the great, burdened with thought, luminous with illustration, 
than the slight 

“ Short swallow- flights of song, that dip 
Their wings in tears, and skim away.” 

We come from the toils ott thik! woke addt-e wiheabbirunkb. 
course ;—one little lyric shower, and every speck of care is 
washed away. Grateful are we for what are vaguely, vainly called 
minor poets and minor poems. Blessings be with them! In 
honour be it said, that the veers onetanenr ers! et 
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We are in the ascension. The Soul of Being is in every man,— 
the Soul to which all faculties are organs, the Light by which 
we alone see. We assert, we re-assert our liberty. We, also, 
are divine ;—this, too, the mighty thinkers insist upon. We rest 
upon their insistence, we seek for the divinity that is within each 
of us. 

In this we are most largely sustained and assisted when we 
turn to the prose writers. Language has lost the sorceries of 
rhyme and melody; it stands for what it is, and no more: 
thought and fact are as trees, mountains, or flowers, in the sun- — 
light of the.mind, .Pre-eminent Plutarch! he speaks it to all. To 
him the noblest hands of succeeding ages have been stretched, as 
for the sacred fire. From him, or through him, has come indi- 
vidual life, and the kindling of genius. 

He is a Teacher, too—a living epistle. He shows us how 
happy is man—evidenced by himself writing in an ever happy 
spirit—how happy is man who serves a Purpose with singleness 
of heart. With him a purpose is found in a subject on which his 
thought, learning, and experience can be concentrated. There 
is no purpose in the still-life productions of most writers—mere 
vanity, or worse. But Plutarch has no dumb show; his writings are 
like the life of his favourite, Alexarider—fertile, energetic ; every 
action is to be noted, every whisper to be caught; his pages are 
crowded with thrilling experiences,—copious in illustration, for 
their nature allows them to be copiously illustrated. Essentially 
is he the healthy writer of the world. His “ Morals” and his 
“ Lives” preach the same lesson. 

** Be mine, in hours of fear, 
Or grovelling thought, to seek a refuge here.” 

From Plutarch has descended Montaigne, and all the line of 
Essayists, These are our Lares and Penates: most precious 
of them all is Cowley, Addison, Steele, and in nearer times 
Hunt, Hazlitt, and Lamb.—The latter will always detain us if 
we give him a cordial grasp. He is just what he ever was 
—nothing in bad company ; but be sure that if an ass there is 
in the book or the reader, in this case it is not the book, for in 
good company Lamb is“ nearly the best that can be.” No author 
does he seem of any kind, but one joined to us by close family 
ties, Wedwell on all his ways with domestic interest; we have to 
absolve him in nearly every page; and yet we feel weakness and 
shame when glancing at his life—a life pathetic as. Griselda’s 
tale, How pleased are we with his egotisms; his halting speech, 
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00,—fools only hear the stammer, the wise give it secure 

attention, certain that Pythian sentences will issue from the con- 
fused articulation. He possesses the charm of infancy, from: his 
openness; yet old is he by his affinity to old minds,—his 
volumes on the shelf show the venerable appearance of Fuller 
and Sir Thomas Brown. 

A firmer hold on Plutarch is perceived in Emerson, with whom 
Style is allin all. He creates a suspicion that he has studied what 
he calls “ the surprise ” of Montaigne’s sentences, His own alter- 
nately look on sea and shore. As well as the music of language 
—he has mastered the pause: writes often as though a stream 
of thought had run through his mind since his last sentence— 
the present one being a continuation of some intermediate idea, 
Ile has known his trade.. Has thrown his work into the laconic 
form. His words thus catch like lines of song; thus,also,like 
those of old, he gives his life in his sentences. Over-running with 
book-lore, nevertheless, his inspiration comes from nature ; his 
illustrations are from scenes and actions in the daylight, out of 
doors; the freshness of the dew, and the perfume of the woods 
are in many of his essays. He has 

‘* An ample sovereignty of eye and ear, 
Rich are his walks with supernatural cheer.” 

But Plutarch is a challenge to all modern times, which the 
meanest cohort of books will accept. Thus, above all Greek 
above all Roman fame, for conscience, firmness, pure life, and 
exalted thoughts, nay, for power in permanently moulding ‘society 
by these influences, we piace the two saints, Francis d’ Assissi 
and Francis*de Sales, They stand with us in the select 
synod—the? first because of a life which nearly approached 
to the perfect-life, which revived the old true spirit of religion 
(albeit arising4rom blind motions of love) by his intercourse with 
nature; the second, for that courteousness of speech and conduct 
which refines and sweetens human friendship, which makes it 
known to all meff that Ne ee 
earth. idiuare b 

And ioteave amidst all shithchdembandiess fulmined inee Genta, 
do we find aught that will compare with that of ourlown Burke? 
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comes to speak of it in simplicity and truth. To see belligerent 
Hazlitt bow the knee before him, and Mackintosh, from a hostile 
disputant become his disciple ; to hear the various tributes of 
praise of the ample mind that took in every conception of the 
literary character; “ Of his consistency from his first speech to 
his last posthumous tract, in advancing the doctrines and uniform 
wisdom of practical councils, against deductions of practice from 
theory ;” as to the poteney of that “One book which checked 
the French Revolution "—these things are a glory and a joy. 
Then the struggle, the nobleness, the tenderness of this hero’s life; 
the genialities of his intercourse with Johnson and Goldsmith, 
his memorable frolics with his children; the death of his son, 
breathing the Eden-hymn of praise; hushing himself to the 
sleep of the grave with the papers of the Sfectator on the “ Im- 
mortality of the Soul.” But give him no tears, this cagle soul. 
In politics he is the word divine, against which the gates of hell 
shall not prevail. 

For heroic action,our biographies send forth Gustavus Adolphus, 
whose victories, like those of Timoleon, had the grace and ease 
of epic verse: for saintly workers in the vineyard of the. Lord, 
Walton's Lives, wherein the delicacy and occasional light humour 
of the style are true emanations from the experiences discoursed 
upon ; for art, Benvenuto Cellini, in whose history the most glori- 
ous personages move and speak—*“ All rose to salute me ; Michel- 
agnolo was between Giulio Romano and Giovanni Francesco,”— 
“How highly the divine Michael Angelo commended me.” 
Here we meet Titian, the Medicis—but we must not linger on 
the scenes and associations of the book; for large literary 
vitality, Sir Walter Scott, a hero of his kind, a life that tells.the 
same tale as its open work of verse and prose,—“ chivalry for 
all,” might be its motto; and then, what a healthy presence ! 
With Scott we have always a bright, wide prospect, and sense of 
fresh mountain air, and lusty exercise; for pure poetry we 
cannot pass that red volume which has caught our eye, Lord 
Houghton's Life of Keats. Some books have more charm about 
them than in them, so it is in this case. The tender grace 
of a sweet time hovers over these pages. To the poet we shall 
never come too near, and time and circumstances conspired with 
this volume to yield a gracious intimacy. At Ripon it was, in 
the mellow autumn time, that we perused it, and we varied our 
reading with walks to Studley Park, and to the fairy grounds of 
Fountains Abbey, and filled up the intervening Sabbath at the 
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noble Cathedral, The book lingers, a melody and a ngreene 
in our mind. 

Other favourites on the shelf claim our regard. Lord Herbert 
of Cherbury, the life of one of the bravest of the brave, of the 
one who has given Tennyson his /# Memoriam verse, with music 
and thought which: the Laureate has not excelled. » Brilliant 
Grammont’s graceful, courtier narrative-—oh, that glancing rap- 
ier style, which dazzles and cuts! the master makes his mark 
with each pass, beyond the possibility of a parry.’ Miss Stewart 
teased him for diverting stories: he pretended that he did not 
know one: “Invent one then,” said she. Has ever the urgency, 
the solemn efficacy of triviality, been so well shown?» Here is 
light to enlighten Beauty the girl, and Love the boy-—-Grammont- 
himself—and all the rest of the world. Why, we cannot tell, but 
Grammont introduces us to Walpole, the gayest gossip of litera- 
ture. Everything in this creature, sparkles with malicious life. 
How we detest him for Chatterton ; how we cherish him for his 
cap and his bells; Thalia’s jester, always ready with pertinent— 
impertinent witticism. 

Too much gaiety tends to sadness, like sweetest music. » In 
such event, Burton is ready on a near shelf with his “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy ;” a book for brief, but intense reading ; the mad- 
ness of lore-accumulation has marvellous method in it, let that 
be noted, and his poetic “ Abstract of paaemncneiie is — 
of latest attention, as it was of Milton's. : 

From this, let us pass to one who made melancholy a stuff for ae 
happiness—for Coleridge will again have attention, being the 3 
most noticeable man in this century’s literature, which we declare 
without diminution of our fealty to Wordsworth. His was an ency- 
clopoedic mind, but not subdued by learning, not even coloured 
by the labour therein, but moulding it all with the plastic imagi- 
nation; the heaviest lore was but material for eloquence, such as has 
rarely charmed the world—eloquence in speech, in prose writing, 
in poetry. We remember gratefully, how in youth he stirred the 
deepest depths within us by “ Aids to Reflection.” He is one of 
those who pass into the soul—become a soul won ae 
A creative spirit; one who in the stillness of the lib 
the weeds, i Sian aa aeee ne tee on: n— 
Some tants we camnot-sead too often: At mut 
pamierng 0 Ber a time. 
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gave us, as we then believed, to be an unfading light for our path ; 
we feel that we have sinned in forgetting.—So is it on taking up 
any of Coleridge’s volumes. We feel remorse—sincerely enough 
—although we know that to perform the duties of affection with 
such first loves, will exclude all new ones. 

None more faithful to the claims of reading than Coleridge ; and 
here we are not without his guiding hand. A little onward, and 
he who loyally ‘leads into all the golden regions of literature, 
takes us direct to Fuller with his fine condensed, picturesque 
writing: and to Sir Thomas Browne—one somewhat disparaged 
of late—for we must read nowadays as we travel, and the preg- 
nant sentences are shunned, whose offspring comes only to the 
calm, contemplative mind. We have in his periods muffled 
music,—for the poctic voice lies hidden in those who can speak 
from the soul,—in this antiquary, in Burke the politician, in 
Walton the fisher, in White the naturalist. 

Coleridge’s monologues are still in our ear, but we hear 
more distinct sounds; emphatic, iron sentences, which dis- 
turb the quiet dust of a library, and the qujet thoughts in 
a man’s mind. Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson” fronts the light, 
as the Fleet Street Dictator ever did. Ah! how different to 
the nectared chat of Lamb and his friends; to what must 
have been the well-fought arguments at the Mermaid; and, 
unlike them also, these runes have gone into the world, and 
worked a greater work than all his marked labours. Some 
compunction moves in us, as we remember his gallant Dic- 
tionary ; and as his “ Lives” catch our eye: What a gift have 
these been to posterity! His very absolute absurdities are all- 
glorious ; what food for succeeding generations of critics, who 
otherwise might have starved! what a theatre for those heroes 
who otherwise might never have strutted on the stage of literature ! 

But, in spite of our early attachment to these “ Lives,” we are 
caught away by the smiling, cheery criticisms of Professor Wilson, 
which more strongly fascinated our youth. Christopher, also, did 
talk. We cannot disabuse ourselves of some sweet fallacies:—He 
is talking yet! His best papers have quite the conversational 
tone—the tone of a free, large heart, from the fulness of which the 
mouth speaketh. And then it is open air talk; or if of books, you 
feel as though the window was thrown wide, and you could look 
ona beautiful prospect,—such as from his beloved Elleray—-com- 
manding Windermere in all its glittering curves, the Isle called 
Beautiful; Furness Fells, the crowded mountains beyond, con- 
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spicuous among which arethe twin peaks of Langdale;—Dearer 
is the book for the vision, and dearer is the vision for the book. 

Criticism takes us to Lessing,—his gem-like essay, “The 
Laokoon,” and his miscellaneous papers on the stage; to Ruskin, 
who has connected art criticism with a percéption of Deity in 
nature, which he has learned to do chiefly from one great poet, and 
who has worked with strong devotion through his treasure-cities, 
and with an affluence of orient speech, And to such as Gervinus, 
we hasten with glad steps, with intelligent search for a pur- 
pose in Shakespeare, and to observe the light of his real life 
moving through his poems and plays. And never unwelcome is 
that Son of the Morning—Schiller ; his. critical enquiries are 
profound and beautiful, and invigorate the soul, as in life he’ 
invigorated that of Goethe—But beside the essays stands his 
“ Thirty Years’ War,” and at their dreadful note, we are ushered 
into the presence of the Muse of History. 

Clio has to be satisfied on such hasty call, with Hume for our 
own land; with Gibbon, for as hath been well said, the 
splendid bridge from the old world to the new :—truly his work 
is pontifical. In our own day, Morley unfolds, in brightest 
colours heroism equal to aught in antiquity, and sets in thelight 
of day one character that will vie with any known to Rome or 
Greece. Prescott, with an Abdiel pen, shows how fate has co- 
operated with impudence and lust, in extinguishing the delicate 
civilization of Peru and Mexico, Ah! let us never forget the figure 
on which he loves to linger—one, greatest of the great--Gasca. It 
seems as though Cortez was rapacious and bloody, that Mexico 
became his rich victim, in order that the evil passions of Pizarro 
might be inflamed, and he in turn bring all the darkest sorrows 
on Peru,—so that this flower should have a fitting soil, to spread its 
sweet leaves to the air, and dedicate its beauty to hove 
faith, and perfume after ages. 

Hard by, we have Philosophers of History ; Shnglsiagts 
manner; Hegel after another manner; and wo:have Genet 
History. wok 

But howsoever these things bi.:eneithing te cesthiigtidenaaiet 
has one voice throughout all.. And we should be deficient in 
book-spirit if legislators were ‘not with us for consultation at 
fit seasons, Puffendorf, Grotius, Vattel, . —soun 
names, full of cuthasay-~tb th page snide deat iat 
Rights of all +a cigs 
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There are minor volumes—numerous, clear-spoken—which 
rise in testimony to this truth, from Theophrastus on the 
“Right of Search,” to Toulmin Smith’s on “The Parish”—but 
Bellona has silenced her trump for awhile, and Centralization 
has bent her faculties on the ballot-box, and more luxurious is 
it to be led. by the encyclopedic character of these writers 
and embosom ourselves in the bowers of their general lore. 

Here is Bayle. It is net to be denied he is the scoff and 
wonder of some imaginative minds. Not less can it be denied 
that he is possessed by diligence and love. Ferdinand carries 
sticks for the sake of Amanda. : 

** There be some sports are painful ; but their labours 
Delight in them set off.” 

And here is Moreri; in their lives these men loved not each 
other, but in death they are not divided; they stand together: we 
cannot bring one to converse with us, but he affectionately presses 
his brother’s side—he cannot come forth without rude violation 
of his fraternal position. In spite of disparagement, no Dry-as- 
dusts are they, but valiant workers, which afford pleasures as well 
as serene thought; re-producers, if not producers: necessary col- 
lators and epitomists ; and no praise that they have obtained is 
undeserved. To the same fraternity belongs Allibone, Let the 
dreamer read of the labours of these men, and he will hardly 
restrain himself from singing /o pwan/ and man, begin to put 
some clear, honest purpose into his own life.— Here we cannot pass 
the Dictionary of Johnson without a filial greeting! Come, it will 
assert something stoutly on behalf of the labours of the Titans. 
It isnot a bombastic piling of Pelion on Ossa; it isthe creation of 
the hanging gardens of literature,—references strew the pages 
like flowers, in their precincts we find endless knowledge, light, 
and amusement. Then behold, unbowed by his labours, the form 
of the great author boldly confronts the insolent of the carth, 
his voice has not lost its vigour, it sends forth in clarion tones a 
| manifesto for his class. His letter to Lord Chesterfield was the 
Declaration of Independence for the man—for all men of letters 
—nay for all kind of intelligent labour and aspiration. 

This general gathering of knowledge makes many rich and 

“In their several clans 
Napomnat or heavy, sharp, smooth, swift, or slow, 
age prgyem." 


Miscellanies; Anthologies—sacred and classical Half-hours 
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with authors: Specimens—of all kinds; Relics of Literature; 
Curiosities of Literature; Cyclopedias of Literature; a Delica 
Literaria ; Results of Reading; Reviews—Retrospective and Con- 
temporary; Lacons; Extractors; a Parnassus; Collections of 
Songs and Ballads; a Doctor; Magazines of which The London 
whispers pleasant reminiscences ; they form a large, a pleasant ard 
helpful company. Great and little never come wrong to filla 
place on the shelf, and therefrom they often come to fill a place 
in the mind. Many of them, indeed, are the assemblage of the 
souls of authors; provided by joyous and learned spirits, They this 
appear as light infantry that scour the ilinialinel surprise many 
a mind which would resist or avoid’ encounter with a volume of 
serious, battailous aspect. Again, now and then, we find ambro- 
sial morsels obscurely hid, which only required to appear in 
certain volumes to be attested by a vejoicing nation, to be the 
very food of the gods. 

At this moment we are saluted - a sound heard above all 
these various tongues ; a Voice, we have said. It is One Voice 
which is as the voice of all: A mind that other writers seem to 
prophecy of, as the pearly light of the morning clouds fortells the 
approaching sun. We should be inclined to refer Goéthe to the 
class of fiction ; but really he is the articulating spirit of each one 
of us ; his fiction is our very existence—he follows the method of 
his own player, who, without conscience, lays hold of whatever art 
or life presents him, and uses it for his fugitive objects. = 
subtle, powerful spirit, 

“ Went ne 
Life-like through all things.” 

We know not when to stop in our diated wheats 
cease drinking from the fountain of his wisdom. Without end, 
he brings forth truths, new and old. — His high culture is con- 
spicuous in all his sentences,—as the ode, which Confucius quotes, 
says, “As we cut and then file, as we chisel and then polish, s6 
has he cultivated himself.” He eminently shows the relation of 
genius to the genial ; he is always loyal to his fellows; he deals 
as greatly with Shakespeare, as Shakespeare does with the drama, 
He has the supremest gift of genius, the power of vitalisir 
priate ate ll ot ea ) m or of ree 
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essential method—spirit introducing spirit—thanks are due 
to De Quincey, who in the German, never lost his English 
thought. A true helper of his age was kc; his was a wide range, 
and his was an appalling pen, which made scenes and acts in 
common history, and in the land of visions, lie heavy on the 
beatings of the heart; a keen, philosophic pen, to boot; but chiefest 
thanks to his strong fidelity, which has made one circle of 
supreme minds clear to the eye of posterity. 

We catch the gleam | of Jean Paul’s volumes once more. 
They heave with emotion—phantasy and high thought co- 
mingle in a bacchanal dance of imagination. A close, precise, 
soul-searching, grimly humourous genius is his, Sentences here, 
round and sparkling asa dew-drop, hold the shadow of a world of 
thought within them. 

None has so much rejoiced in the sun of Jean Paul’s genius as 
the occupant of that midmost shelf—Carlyle—the Literary Power 
of his time—who has brought not peace but a sword, and has 
set the minds of many at war with themselves by his resolute hero- 
worship. Nevertheless, good comes from educating the eye to 
discern the diamond. We can range over all fields under his 
guidance. The greatest book of heroes may be found to be the 
Bible: they are called Patriarchs, Prophets, and so forth; but 
that is merely a matter of interpretation. If the heart can be 
brought to accept them, spiritual good must ensue. The reason 
why man is no hero to his valet, said Goethe, is, that a hero 
requires a hero to understand him. Great good may, therefore, 
arise from the doctrine, although the present Preacher is a caustic 
soul, who rejoices in burning out man’s evil pride, and leaves the 
suspicion that he overlooks due meed of regard for any giver of 
good flesh—The Hero may be much, heroism is more. And in 
this Carlyle fails not: Yea, never may an intelligence glance at 
his volumes, but one word will greet his ear with unfaltering 
thunder—Work! This is to be solace and reward to man, even 
when he stands amidst the wreck of creeds, and sends the sigh of 
despondency to the stars ; being divine, it is to be solace, reward, 
_ and inspiration. With which we never quarrel, but rather delight 

in finding the original notes of this religion in the spiritualities 
of those that are ancient and oriental; also, in our own land, 
as when Dekker sings :—“ Honest labour bears a lovely face ;” 
when George Herbert puts off his canonical coat to give 
Samaritan-help to a poor man with a poorer horse, and to his 
censorious friends answers that “the thought of what he had 
done would prove music to him at midnight,” ‘Strong ourregned 
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for this soul which ever has been in travail with strong thoughts and 
expression; its sincerity has been shown by emotion; its work has 
peén storm and hurricane, and making darkness which can be felt, 
through which are fire-flashes of energy—the passionate sentence, 
the lurid picture—which, also, make themselves felt—A milder 
mood is not wanting. Sweet waters flow from this rock, flowers 
even grow on its peak. Under this rugged granite front—rugged 
cnough it is, as we look on his pictures round our room—under it 
there beats a gentle heart; after the blast of his rugged speech 
comes unmistakeable whispers of*love. His affection for Sterling, 
for Irving, for Leigh Hunt—our Greatheart has said gentlest 
things of this gentlest spirit:—but these matters, though 
memorable, are the heart’s treasures; the open lips hereon 
must close, 
** As though a rose should shut, and be a bud again.” 

Silently, therefore, we put back the volumes, with a benediction 
on his full years, 

And here let us face the last question :—In_ the sunset 
of life, on what shall we repose? When we must withdraw 
from the scenes which our own energies and agonies have 
somewhat helped to make glorious; when the windows are 
darkened, and the sound of the grinding is low—where shall 
we find the beds of ashphodel? Can any couch be more delec- 
table than that within the Elysian leaves of books? The occu- 
pation of the morning and the noon determines the affections, 
which will continue to seek their old nourishment when the grand 
climacteric has been passed. And mere book-acquaintance ; read- 
ing for the delight it is and brings; such occupation as the elder 
D’Israeli insisted upon, and illustrated in himself, and from 
illustrious minds, even this is wonderfully salutary—medicinal 
for the ills that age is heir to. eras 

But Books have a nobler function ; they afford the undeniabl 
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times we have Lewes, with his History of Philosophy. But 
there are some here who speak for themselves—Seneca, and 
Epictetus, and Antoninus. Neighbourhood gives us Behmen, 
with mysticism and christian verities. But lights like these 
—the angels of the churches—we leave, as we have already 
said, for hours sabbatical, and turn—yes, our goal is our starting 
point, we turn to Plutarch, for all Philosophy of Life. The old 
philosophy is of our own world; care, love, hatred, ambition, 
disappointment, were the elemental passions then as now: 


‘* Even from the tomb, the voice of Nature cries, 
Awake and faithful to her wonted fire.” 


We have no rarer apprehension than touched the ancient poets; 
our capacities are no greater than those who listened to Demos- 
thenes at Athens, or walked upthe Sphinx avenue to the temple 
at Luxor. 

And everlasting be our thanks to books! Formerly, men were 
the embodiment of wisdom, and were sought for in the remotest 
corners of the earth, wherever they might be. Now books are 
men; crypts from which we can evoke the souls of the greatest 
and best of earth's sons; the inky bands of letters bind the subtle 
spirits to the most narrow room, and bring them closer to us 
than if they were in the flesh. : 

We once uttered a sigh in regard to books; it came froma 
frequent hollow thought,—one which has been melodiously ex- 
pressed ;—Regret for what has been lost; strong desire for posses- 
sion,—a longing to scizc, 

**Some Theban fragment, or unroll 


One precious, tender-hearted scroll 
Of pure Simonides” 


Let us be just, though we should be in the moment of rapture, 
Regret should not shed its vain tears on the white, unprolific 
dust of oblivion, it should be directed to our inability to grasp 
what we possess, it should move the heart, should produce en- 
deavour, and veneration. Chiefly let us respect our parents, and 
fore-elders in literature: God has wrought great glory through 
them ; in the ancients there is wisdom,—without that they would 
not have been treasured by one generation after another. And 
now, that very endurance places us above the wild, headstrong 
tumult which rules the day ; as each wave of opinion passes by, 
crowned with amaranth, these reverenced ancestors still abide 
with us; they give us confidence in the eternal substance of 
beauty and truth. 


LAUNCELOT CROSS, 








LONDON IN THE SUNSHINE. 





By JOSEPH HATTON. 





3 


Ir has come. Not the “ Good Time” of poetic prophecy. Not 
the millenium, But something which has been looked for with 
anxiety for many weary weeks. It arrived yesterday. It came 
in a warm mist that hung about the parks, .It came in a 
half-threatening cloud that settled upon the London streets. 
“ Blight,” said the weatherwise. “A thunderstorm,” replied the 
otherwise. There was not a breath of wind. It seemed as if 
the great city paused to wonder. Presently the mist lifted. 
Suddenly you could see the sky. The sun was there, shining as 
soberly as if his shortcomings had not been recorded by the 
Registrar-General, and chronicled in the newspapers. The sun, 
white and dazzling, away up in the blue sky. People smiled, The 
sparrows came down from the eaves and found some dust to roll 
in. All day London went quietly about its work in a pleasant 
doubtfulness. At noon the clouds were still high and blue. 
The sun set at evening in radiant splendour. If you had stood 
on the Surrey side of the Thames and seen the gilded apex of 
St. Paul's lift itself up among the crimson beams; if you had 
seen the towers and steeples of the vast wilderness of brick and 
stone, all red and golden; and the mysterious river slipping 
away by wharf and dock to the sea, you might have challenged 
your memory to recall so impressive a picture, 


Il, 


It has come at last. The welcome Summer. It has comeon the - 
longest day of the year, when the twilight lingers and the morning 
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begins to dawn within two or three hours after midnight. Yes, it 
is Summer, and it has come upon us as if nothing had delayed it. 
To-day it is hot and sunny. Hyde Park is thronged. The 
cricketers at Lord’s and the Oval are wiping their hot faces. 
Saturday-to-Sunday excursionists are hurrying to the thousand- 
and-one picturesque retreats outside London. The penny 
steamers on the river are alive with passengers. Regent’s, Vic- 
toria, Battersea, Kensington Gardens, and the other green oases of 
London, resound with the laughter of children. Paper ships and 
toy schooners dot the Serpentine, and the canocist flashes through 
the shallows of the Upper Thames. London lovers loiter among 
the gorse bushes at Hamstead, and saunter by the ponds of High- 
gate. Country cousins swarm in the Zoological Gardens, and 
ramble through the groves of Kew. High-born dames amble on 
their high-bred palfreys in Rotten Row. The pauper out for the 
day, the vagabond of lanes and cities, the ne'er-do-well, stretch 
themselves on the greensward of park and suburban meadow. 
And over all shines the sun as it has not shone for nearly twelve 
months—warm and radiant. The whole land revives under its 
magic spell, Trade looks up. Even the city smiles. The West 
End of London beams its delight. Garden parties are once more 
possible. The one great night féte of London, the Botanical 
festival, is talked of. “ Fire-works at the Crystal Palace” are no 
longer treated with cynical jesting. And it seems as if the wirc- 
pullers of Fashion, the managers of the London Season, suddenly 
exclaimed : “ Now, ladies and gentlemen, make hay while the 
sun shines ; 1 ov is your time, the Summer is upon you!” Such 
flights of cards, “ At Homes,” “ Receptiens,’ “ Drums,” “ Small 
and Earlies,” “Large and Lates,” amateur theatricals, concerts 
for charities, soirées, dinners! The heart of the London season 
fairly throbs. The pulse of fashion beats a tattoo. The hot 
blood courses through the arteries of society until, idealizing the 
genius of the time as if she were a lovely woman, you can 
imagine her sinking exhausted on a couch of swan’s down, 
her feminine strength taxed to fainting. You may take all 
this for a sign. It is the hey-day of the honeymoon. Wealth 
and fashion are in the hey-day of the season's gaieties. It is the 
ripe golden summer of their joys. The height of it all is reached. 
To-morrow “the moon begins to wane.” 
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III, 


O this waning of the moon! O this waning of anything that 
is sweet and good and lovely! I remember me of a beautiful 
woman who was once a reigning beauty in our modern Babylon. 
A reigning beauty in spite of being an actress. Her first 
appearance at a West End theatre is a pleasant memory. I 
was young and enthusiastic. My companions on that famous 
night were experienced old stagers. I did not rave more 
than they about that lovely face, those pure and tender eyes. 
She soon became every man’s toast and every woman's envy. 
The men hated Benedict, the women pitied him. Society found 
out, or invented for convenience, the fact that Madame belonged 
to an aristocratic family. Mayfair condescended to smile upon 
the actress. Belgravia opened her virtuous arms to the beautiful 
lady who had raised the theatre by her patronage and dignified 
it by her complaisance. London went mad about the new 
comer. She certainly was a lovely woman. Her photographs 
sold in thousands. Painters painted her ; artists confessed the 
inabilty of art to portray her charms. Success smiled upon her, 
and, for her sweet sake, upon theatre and dramatist. The 7émes 
gushed over her; Society applauded. “A cold beauty,” said May- 
fair, “but coldness is aristocratic.” Madame received merry com- 
pliments with haughty smiles ; Diana herself was not more chaste, 
“ The world, the flesh, and the devil” grovelled at her feet. Time 
rolled on—months, years ; scandal wagged its tongue against her; 
society was indignant. Virtue’s pens hastened to her defence, 
Scandal still pointed its grim cruel finger at its victim. A 
personage had disappeared for a week; so had a certain lady. 
Society denied the wicked impeachment. “ Be thou pure as ice 
as chaste as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.” Poor dear 
lady, with her innocent face, her pure eyes! Fashion had set 
up an idol. Mayfair would hear nothing against it. Belgravia 
worshipped. The stage held up its head proudly and said, “ See 
how respectable we are.” One day, nevertheless, down came the 
idol in the mud. The story was verified in a thousand ways. 
It was solemnly narrated in print. Society had a right to be 
angry. The profession which her talent had not greatly adorned, 
but which had looked up under her chaste wings, fell back again 
upon its intellectuality. It is a sad story. There is brawling in 
it, and darkness which may be left to the imagination, An 
affront offered to her in her latter days, in the presence of 
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half a dozen strong men, would ten years previously have been 
resented and punished by an army of avenging cavaliers. When 
a woman comes down from a pedestal, she falls like Lucifer never 
to rise again. Beauty is often a fatal inheritance. Let that com- 
fort the homely. It is summer-time. You who knew her when 
she was sweet and good and true, forget the dabbled wings, and 
only remember the angel. The moon wanes, Let us remember 
the days when it was at its full, 
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INTERLAKEN. 


By SIR A. POWER, K.C.B. 


Rapid and swollen by September rains 

The river Aar leaving Brienzer-Zee 

Descends through Interlaken. But the skies 
Are tranquil now; and, though the water keeps 
Its earthy stain, all Heaven is blue above, 

Save where a cloudy girdle wraps the loins 

Of Jungfrau, on whose head warm sunshine rests. 


Nothing can match the beauty of the place— 
And here in pastoral scenes shut in by mountains, 
The weary heart from many a walled town 
Whom Sorrow’s shaft has singled from the herd, 
Gains covert, and defies the distant hounds, 


One month, one week, abiding here one sees 
Blue lakes and bordering hamlets, meadows rich 
With rows of chestnut ; high rocks ruin-crown’d ; 
Vales opening upward to the glacier’s base, 


Here over-shooting the sheer precipice 
Hangs like a silver thread the white cascade ; 
There piny chasms yawn, down whose abyss 
Thunders the cataract. As you climb upward, 
The peaceful wanderers of the mountain slopes 
Obedient to the herdsman’s tuneful call 

Tinkle their pendant bells: the Alpine horn 
Awakens echoes like an organ-peal 

From fifty loud Cathedrals. Till at length 
Victorious o’er the steep and rugged path, 
Beyond the region of the mountain-fir, 

You breathe the keen air of the eternal snows, 
And hold communion with the avalanche! 





OUR PORTRAITS. 


SIR SYDNEY H. WATERLOW, BART. 


‘\ CURSORY observer cannot fail to notice that to the majority of 
successful men the road to distinction has been a tortuous one. 
Obstacles innumerable have been surmounted, and when the 
coveted prize has been almost within reach, a sudden reverse of 
fortune has come, and another arduous struggle, with its alterna- 
tion of quickened resolves and weary longings, has been under- 
taken, until the long sought object has been achieved. There 
are other men who apparently have never once been baffled in 
their career. Beginning life without influence, and with none of 
the advanatges which wealth brings with it, but with a mind 
well balanced, and a hand skilled by severe application, they 
have moved steadily onward’ from one stage to another without 
check or hindrance—carefully establishing their new acquisitions 
on firm foundations, and at last attaining to a position of honour 
and eminence. 

To the latter class the subject of this notice may belong. The 
youngest son of the late James Waterlow, Esq., of Huntingdon 
Lodge, Peckham, Surrey, Sir Sidney Hedley Waterlow was 
born in London, in the year 1822. He was educated at the 
Grammar School, Southwark, and, under the tuition of the Rev 
Launcelot Sharpe, made such rapid progress in his studies, that 
he was placed at the head of the first class in the school when 
little more than thirteen years of age. With the education thus 
acquired, and being intended for the printing and stationery 
business, he was in his fourteenth year apprenticed to the late 
Mr. Thomas Harrison, Government printer. The work was 
exactly adapted to his taste, and by his tact and industry he 
soon gained the good opinion of his employer. Promoted to 
various posts of trust over his fellow workmen, he was eventually 
appointed to superintend the Cabinet printing press at the 
Foreign Office, in Downing Street, where his punctuality and 
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exactness in small details stood him in much service, and the 
complete reliance which was placed in him, even at this early 

age, augured well for his career. In his twenty-first year he 

went to Paris, and during nearly a year’s residence in the French 

capital, was engaged in the celebrated establishment of Messrs. 

Galignani. Returning to England in 1844, having gained a 

thorough knowledge of the higher branches of the printing trade, 
he decided to. settle in the metropolis, and joined his father and 

brothers in business at London Wall. Under his skillful and 

vigorous efforts, the firm has enjoyed great prosperity, having 

for many years regularly executed heavy contracts for Govern- 

ment. Several years ago Sir Sydney retired from the business, 
which has gradually expanded into the extensive concern known 

as Waterlow & Sons, Limited. 

Sir Sydney Waterlow has for a quarter of a century been asso- 
ciated with the municipal history of London. At the request of 
the ratepayers of Broad Street Ward, he in 1855 consented to 
represent them in the Common Council. The difficulties under 
which the police authorities at that time laboured, in consequence 
of the absence of a rapid system of communication between the 
different stations in the City, were pressing themselves strongly 
upon the attention of the Council, and as a member of the Police 
Committee, he met the wants of the case by devising the 
arrangement of over-house telegraphs, which has proved so suc- 
cessful. In recognition of the plan, the Corporation in 1861, 
tendered him a special vote of thanks. Two years later he was 
clected Alderman for the Ward of Langbourn, in succession to 
Mr. Cubitt. In 1863 he originated the Improved Industrial 
Dwellings Company, Limited, for providing the labouring classes 
of London, with clean, healthy, and comfortable homes, at a 
moderate rent. This Company, of which he has been for fifteen 
years Honorary Chairman, has now a capital of one million 
sterling, and has expended nearly three-parts of that sum in the 
erection of large blocks of tenements, which, when completed, 
will accommodate from twenty to thirty thousand persons. 

Sir Sydney served the office of Sheriff of London and Middle- 
sex in the year 1866-7. His shrievalty was marked by the 
visit of the Sultan of Turkey and the Viceroy of Egypt, and the 
generous and splendid reception accorded to these potentates by 
the City of London, induced the Queen to confer upon him 
the honour of knighthood. His services to the Corporation 
obtained a flattering recognition in September, 1872, when he- 
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was elected Lord Mayor. The chief event of his Mayoralty 
was the visit of the Shah of Persia, and the magnificent banquet 
to that Sovereign at the Mansion House. He also signalized 
his term of office by the founding of the now annual Metropoli- 
tan Hospital Saturday Fund, of which he continues to be one of 
the most active and liberal supporters. A few months before 
his promotion to the Chief Magistracy, he presented Lauderdale 
House, Highgate with its beautiful grounds, to St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospital, to be used as a Convalescent Home. The building 
was adapted and furnished at Sir Sydney’s own expense, and on 
the 8th of July, 1872, was opened by the Prince and Princess-of 
Wales. The close of his reign at the Mansion House was recog- 
nized by Her Majesty as a fitting opportunity of conferring upon 
him the honour of a baronetcy. “I cannot,” wrote Mr. Gladstone, 
in announcing the Queen's gracious intention, “convey to your 
Lordship the tender of this honour without adding the lively 
gratification I feel in making it to one who, independently of the 
high office which he holds, has deserved so well of the people 
of this great metropolis, for his intelligent and indefatigable 
philanthrophy.” 

As a candidate for parliamentary honours,’ Sir Sydney, by 
solicitation, presented himself to the constituency of the County 
of Dumfries, at the general election of 1868. Strictly speaking, 
Sir Sydney is not what may be termed an effective speaker, but 
he is fluent, and often vigorous, and the shrewd practical views 
and staunch Liberalism which characterize his political speeches 
seldom fail toimpress an audience. Though personally unknown 
to the electors of Dumfries, he was placed at the top of the poll. 
Being a government contractor, he was, however, precluded from 
taking his seat in the House. He next contested Maidstone in 
1874,-and was clected, in conjunction with Sir John Lubbock. 
Having faithfully represented that borough during the Beacons- 
field Administration, he again offered himself as a candidate at 
the late general clection, but was, with his colleague, rejected in 
favour of two unknown Conservatives, Maidstone being the only 
constituency in the United Kingdom, which brought the Con- 
servative party a “gain” of two seats. While Sir Sydney was a 
Member of Parliament, he served upon the following select com- 
mittees of the House, viz., the Ecclesiastical (Fire Insurance), the 
Land Titles and Transfer, and the Bankruptcy Law Amend- 
ment Bill. In 1872 he was appointed on the Royal Commission 
of Inquiry into Friendly Benefit Building Societies; and two 
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years later his sound views on the law of commercial transactions, 
obtained his appointment on the Royal Judicature Commission, 

At an influential court of governors of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, in 1874, Sir Sydney was unanimously appointed 
treasurer Of that ancient foundation, an honorary office which he 
still holds, and to the duties of which he devotes a large amount 
of attention. He fills various other important positions. A 
Commissioner of Lieutenancy for London, he is also a justice of 
the peace for the City of London and the Counties of Kent, 
Middlesex, and Londonderry. He has been for several years 
covernor of the Irish Society of London, which has control of 
the large estates in Londonderry County that were granted by 
the Crown to the Corporation of London in the early part of the 
seventeenth century, when the power of the contending septs in 
Ulster was finally overthrown. Sir Sydney is chairman of the 
Board of Governors of the United Westminster Schools, Deputy 
Chairman of the London, Chatham and Dover Railway Com- 
pany, a Director of the Union Bank and the Union Assurarice 
Company, and Treasurer to the City and Guilds of London 
Institute for the Advancement of Technical Education, a subject 
in which he has taken a very active interest. Serving as juror 
for Great Britain at both the Philadelphia and Paris Exhibitions, 
he was president of a section in the latter, and for his services 
was made an officer of the Cross of the Legion of Honour of the 
French Republic. Nor is this the only foreign distinction he 
has gained. He is a Knight Commander of the Royal Order of 
the Crown of Italy; and in 1873 he received from the Sultan 
of Turkey the Order of the Mejidie, and the Order of the- Lion 
and Sun from the Shah of Persia. 

Sir Sydney married in 1845, Anna Maria, youngest daughter 
of William Hickson, Esq., of Fairseat, Wrotham, Kent, by whom 
he had twelve children, of whom five sons and three daughters 
are living. Lady Waterlow died in the carly part of this 


ycar, 


SIR BRYAN ROBINSON, 


The subject of this notice is the youngest of eleven children, 
and was born in Ireland. His father was the Rev. Christopher 
Robinson, Rector of Granard, only son of the Honourable 
Mr. Justice Robinson, a Judge of the Court of Queen’s Bench, 
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His mother was Elizabeth, daughter of the Rt. Hon. Sir 
Hercules Langrishe, Bart., M.P., of Knoctopher, in the county of 
Kilkenny. 

Sir Bryan received his early education at Castleknock, a 
public school then presided over by Dr. Gwynne, who was alike 
celebrated for sound scholarship and severe discipline ; thence 
he passed in 1824 into Trinity College, where he remained until 
the year 1828. The pre-occupation by his numerous brothers of 
the various professions at home, indu<ed the young collegian to 
try his fortune in British America, and in 1828 he went to New- 
foundland, under the auspices of the late distinguished Admiral, 
Sir Thomas Cochrane, then Governor of the Colony. Having 
determined to follow the law as a profession, he was called in 
1831 to the Canadian Bar, at Nova Scotia, but confined his 
practice to Newfoundland, where he speedily acquired a lucrative 
business. 

The energy of Mr. Robinson, coupled with his position and 
reputation, naturally led him to take an active part in all public 
questions, and notably in that of Parliamentary privileges, which, 
in 1838, excited much interest in England, in relation to the case 
of Stockdale and Hansard, and, at the same time, was occasion- 
ing confusion in the colony. 

The House of Assembly in Newfoundland claimed to be 
legally possessed of the like irresponsible powers of commitment 
for contempts to those which the House of Commons had always 
exercised, and it must be owned that the wayward child carried 
out his pretensions to their logical extent with a bolder hand 
than the more cautious parent; for the Newfoundland House 
arrested a gentleman who was not a member of their body for 
words spoken in the street, and when their prisoner was dis- 
charged by Habeas Corpus, they arrested the judge who had 
granted the Habeas, and the sheriff who had obeyed the judge, 
and imprisoned them both. The difficulty of the position was 
enhanced by the fact that at that time the legal possession of 
such a power, extreme though it was, was conceded by almost 
all the colonies, and was expressly upheld by a solemn decision 
of the Judicial Committee in the case of “ Beaumont v. Barrett ;” 
but Mr. Robinson challenged the validity of any such authority, 
and advised an Appeal from the Judgment of the Supreme 
Court of Newfoundland, which had affirmed it. He was specially 
retained to proceed to England in support of the Appeal; it was 
twice argued before the Judicial Committee. That Court re- 
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versed its own former decision, as well as the judgment of the 
Court below, upon the broad principles urged by the Colonial 
Advocate, and the Newfoundland case, “ Keilley 7. Carson,” re- 
ported in Moore’s Privy Council Reports, has from that time 
governed the proceedings of Colonial Parliaments. 

In 1842 Mr, Robinson was elected to the Legislature, and the 
following year was appointed by mandamus Q.C., and also a 
member of the Privy Council of the Colony. 

In 1858 he was raised to the Bench of the Supreme Court of 
Newfoundland, where he continued until 1878, when he retired, 
in order to be relieved from a longer residence in a climate for 
which his health had become unequal. 

His career as a Judge appears to have been as successful as his 
life at the Bar. Itwas characterised by independence and clemency, 
and when his intention to retire was communicated to the Colonial 
Minister, then the Earl of Carnarvon, Judge Robinson was notified 
by His Lordship that the Queen was pleased to bestow upon him 
the honour of Knighthood (as His Lordship stated), “in re- 
cognition of his long and valuable Judicial services,” and this 
dignity was in December, 1877, graciously conferred upon him, 
at Windsor Castle, by Her Majesty’s Accolade. 

During the whole of Sir Bryan’s long residence in Newfound- 
land, he was the zealous promoter of all public improvements, 
and in the impetus that was given to agriculture and education 
whilst he was in the Legislature, he bore a conspicuous part. 
In social life Sir Bryan inherited some of the genial qualities of 
his maternal grandfather, and oftentimes his remarks from the 
bench tended to enliven the tedium of forensic proceedings, and 
to keep things pleasant between contending parties. He was, 
however, severe in his denunciation of anything dishonourable 
or arbitrary, but it is only justice to add that if he occasioned 
undeserved pain, he was not slow to heal the wound he had 
inflicted unintentionally. On his leaving the colony in 1877, 
addresses were presented to him from the Grand Jury and Bar 
on circuit, and from the general population of St. John’s, expres- 
sive of their respect and regard. In 1834 Sir Bryan married 
Selina, third daughter of Arthur Holdsworth Brooking, Esq., of 
Devonshire, by whom he has several children living. _ 

It will be seen that Sir Bryan’s career has been almost as 
devoid of excitement as the career of a great artist ‘who passes 
his life at his easel, or a great author, who will be found from 
one year to another in his study. Such men-are not much 
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before the British public, but they nevertheless lead very 
capacious lives. Men like Sir Bryan Robinson have gone out 
from England to do substantial service in all parts of our pos- 
sessions, and carrying with them the education and feelings of 
English gentlemen, they have made strong that Greater Britain, 
of which we are justly proud. Sir Bryan has done valuable 
and practical service to his country, and he has received the 
honourable acknowledgment to which he was fully entitled. 


HENRY J. STOCK. 


Although born in London (December 6th, 1853), this artist 
was fortunate enough not to have his artistic instincts dulled by 
being forced to pass the impressionable period of childhood in the 
dingy streets and squares of our smoky capital. Being a delicate 
child, he was sent to Beaulicu, in Hampshire, where, as he says, 
his first impressions of nature were received. Scarcely a fitter 
place could have been chosen to develop any love of nature that 
might be in him. The Cistercians, those seekers after beauty, 
who always chose for sites of their religious houses the most 
lonesome and beautiful spots, well named it in their monkish 
latin, de//us locus—the fair place—and the ruins of the lovely 
abbey,“ built when art was a religion, symbolism a science, and 
the mysteries of the faith were embodied in the form of the 
building,” and where now— 

‘A mild and tender light 

Here softens down the hoar austerity 

Of rugged desolation, and fills up, 

As ‘twere anew the gaps of centuries, 

Leaving that beautiful which still was so, 

Making that which was not, till the place 

Became religion, and the heart ran o'er 

With silent worship of the great of old— 

The dead but sceptered sovereigns, who still rule 

Our spirits from their urns.” 
All this, we say, no doubt had its full share of influence in form- 
ing young Stock’s mind. For a short period of his early child- 
hood in London he was blind, but on going to Beaulicu he 
recovered his sight, and while here, he tells us that he has faint 
recollections of colouring prints. These art studies were further 
assisted by an old illustrated Bible, which he was wont at times 


to hear read, and which contained, among other copies of well- 
known pictures, an engraving of Rubens’ “ Ecce Homo,” 
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And here we may pause just to state our conviction that it is 

impossible to over-rate the effect which picture books have in 
forming children’s taste, for it is certain that the words or forms 
which then impress themselves on our minds are those which 
sink deepest into them, and (unless corrected by subsequent 
study, not always possible) it is these which are involuntarily re- 
ferred to as standards of judgment in after-life. Mr. Stock was 
happy in having his Bible illustrated by copies of good pictures: 
The rising generation are particularly well off in this respect, for 
nothing could be better of their kind than the admirably drawn 
and coloured picture-books by such men as Walter Crane or 
Caldecott, 

At the age of eleven our artist’s skill in drawing had so far 
advanced, that at his schoolmaster’s request he made a portrait 
of him, and from that) time until he left school, the prize for 
drawing, if no other, was assured to him. In 1869 Mr. Stock 
came up to London, and for the next three years was a student 
of the St. Martin’s School of Art, Castle Street, a school, by the 
way, which has turned out mafy another good artist. During 
almost the whole of this time (although towards the end only 
three days a week) he worked for his father at colouring photo- 
graphs, and in 1872, in the usual, course of things, he became a 
student of the Royal Academy. — 

The year 1874 saw Mr. Stock working as a figure draughts- 
man at the stained glass works of Messrs. Lavers, Barraud, and 
Westlake, in Endell Street, and in this year he also exhibited his 
first picture on the walls of Burlington House. He also painted 
the portraits of Lord Ronald Gower, and two of the daughters 
of the Baron Von Brienen, For the last three years Mr. Stock 
has been an inmate of the studio of Mr. Linton, member of the 
Institute of Painters in Water Colours, and to him he is indebted 
for much sound and able instruction. In 1877 he exhibited at 
the Academy a small work in water-colours, which is thus 
noticed by W. M, Rossetti in the Academy for June 16th of that 
year—*“‘ The Entombment’ is treated by Mr. H. J. Stock on a 
- smale scale, but with an amount of severity which allies it to 
elevated art; we trace here something pointing towards Titian, 
and something towards Michael Angelo.” From such a critic as. 
Mr. Rossetti, this is high and encouraging praise for a young 
artist. This year will also be memorable to our painter as that — 
in which he first rst beheld the “ of tigers. orn: -_ scenery, — 
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‘most people fortunate enough to be able to undertake it, this 
journey affords a pleasure which is life-long, and ever fresh; but 
to an artist, with his perceptions quickened by special culture, 
we can scarcely conceive any keener joy than that experienced 
on visiting Italy for the first time. Last year Mr. Stock returned 
to portraiture, painting Mr. H. G. Heald, member of the School 
Board, and the portrait of Mr. and Mrs. Linton. To the Academy 
Exhibition of last year he contributed three works—* Dante 
Painting ;” “ Awake, awake! put on thy strength, O Zion ;” 
and “ Good and Evil Spirits Fighting for Man’s Soul.” 

In addition to the works we have named, Mr. Stock has: had 
exhibited at the Grosvenor, “ Sellner,” and “Time Banished by 
Eternity ;” at the Foyer Gallery, “ Charon’s Boat ;” at the Insti- 
tute, “ Two Lovers meeting after Death,” “The Soul Leaving 
the Body,” “The Guardian Angel,” and “Orpheus and Eurydice.” 
‘Time Banished by Eternity” was bought by Mr. William 
Russell, one of the trustees of the National Gallery, and has been 
highly praised by some of our most competent critics, Mr. 
Stock has also painted portraits of Mr. W. Wilson (hanging in 
Freemason’s Dining Hall, Berkhampstead) and Mr. G. Lambert. 
Mr. Stock is a member of the Institute of Painters in Water 


Colours, having been invited by prominent members, and elected 
unanimously. 


| 














THE HISTORY 
OF THE ADULTERATION ACTS. 


(Continued from page 685). 


THE ENACTMENT OF A PERMISSIVE LAW. 





Tue following stirring appeals, one inserted in the Zimes of April roth, ° 
1855, and the other in the Morning Herald of _August the 2and, 1855, 
constitute a good introduction to part second of the History of the 
Adulteration Acts. 













ADULTERATION, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “TIMES.” | 


“ SIR,—Just a year ago, you brought before the world the pro- 
ceedings of a meeting held here, presided over by our member, 
Mr. Scholefield, to procure some legislative check for the people 
against the great evil of adulteration. Since that time, the move- 
ment has progressed, and shortly the question will be introduced 
into Parliament by Mr. Scholefield. May I ask a portion of 
your valuable space for a few remarks on the subject. No one 
doubts the prevalence of adulteration. The experience of every 
observing person must have told him that every article used and 
consumed varies in quality. Scientific research py ores 
country, the enquiries in our courts of law, the imissio , 
of the evil. Exposure I know is powerless to repress it— 
positively tends to increase it. I can Prove: that t le mec 
of dicae are able to ediertion .. Calom 
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failed altogether to relieve pain. I could enumerate many in- 
stances of a like description, but these will suffice. We are worse 
than powerless in the treatment of disease, prescribing purgatives 
and patients perhaps receiving astringents, our intentions con- 
tinually defeated, the disease progressing meanwhile, until the 
faulty nature of the preparation is discovered. I need not enter 
into the subject of adulterated food. Your able correspondent 
has done good service in exposing the mixture sent to the Crimea 
for port wine, and you yourself have boldly and regardless of con- 
sequences, pointed out the cause of our disasters there; will you aid 
us to obtain another enquiry equally necessary, and support Mr. 
Scholefield’s application. The interests of trade as well as the 
public, dernand some stringent law to put down the practices, 
Tradesmen can scarcely compete honestly and fairly in business; 
the public health, morality, integrity, and every principle of recti- 
tude, all suffer; aid us, then, Sir, and earn additional gratitude. 
“Your most obedient servant, 
“JOHN POSTGATE.” 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “MORNING HERALD.” 

“ Str,—These are stern stirring times. Let us hope amidst the 
commotions at home and abroad, men and things may be viewed 
through unadulterated media, as they are. It is no use half 
stating the matter, the man who adulterates his commodities, 
commits a crime, and in the case of drugs, one of the deepest dye. 
In my humble opinion, the sooner the subject is regarded in this 
light, the better for society and all honest competitors in trade. 
It is mere cant to talk of conventionalism or adulteration by 
agreement. No sane person would knowingly purchase an adul- 
terated article for the simple reason that he could mix up the 
commodity himself at home with inert matter, if he thought that 
desirable. Any old woman can set this right. She may, in 
buying her ounce of tea, buy and barter, nevertheless, tea she 
asks for, and tea she expects, and the seller fixing his own price, 
is bound in common honesty, to supply her with the article. The 
distinction may and ought to be drawn in apportioning punish- 
ment between harmless admixtures and pernicious adulterations. 
A fine may meet the former, but even here an adulterator may 
calculate how fining occasionally, and adulterating generally can 
be so squared, as to pay in the long run. A person guilty of a 
pernicious adulteration is a criminal, and ought to be dealt with 
accordingly, and the man who adulterates a drug, thereby en- 
dangering life, defeats justice if he escapes transportation, Much 
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has been said about reformatories for juveniles. What reforma- 
tories can be established for educated and well-to-do adults? No 
doubt adulteration is a thing thought about slily, secretly, done 
perhaps in the dead of night. Should not then its punish- 
ment be adequate, and inflicted irrespective of any adventitious 
circumstances in the position of the criminal. When a poor man 
hard pressed by the cravings of his family, steals a loaf of bread, 
will conventionalism save him from the prison and treadmill ? 
Why then should an adulterator, without the openness and man- 
liness of a highwayman, rob by indirection, and perhaps under- 
mine your health and constitution with impunity. I hope sir, you 
will insert this note, and continue to aid the movement during the 
recess, “TI am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ JOHN POSTGATE.” 

It was not until late in the Session of 1857, that a bill was in- 
troduced to cope with_ the evils of adulteration, and to protect 
the public from poison and fraud. On the 25th of June, 1857, 
the Chairman of the Committee of the House of Commons, Mr. 
Scholefield, introduced “a bill for preventing the Adulteration of 
Articles of Food or Drink.” It was read a first time, and ordered 
to be printed. This bill made adulteration an offence, to be 
punished by fine or imprisonment in a common goal or house of 
correction, with hard labour, for any period not exceeding six 
months. It created a staff of officers, inspectors, examiners, and 
analysts, all over the country. It provided for the establishment 
of offices and warehouses, the former for the use of the officials it 
created, and the latter to receive the goods adulterated, and the 
materials employed in adulteration, seized. It was a compulsory 
measure, and regarded adulteration only as an evil to be removed, 
and a crime to be punished. It created immense opposition. 
When down for the second reading, the lobby of the House of 
Commons was crowded with traders—who spoke to the members 
as they went into the House, and the bill had to be withdrawn 
before it reached the second reading.. Mr. Scholefield, said to 
Mr. Postgate, who was in the stranger’s gallery, that he must 
withdraw the bill and not force a discussion. The speaker put 
the question thus—slowly and emphatically—is—it—the—opinion 
of —this—house,—that—this—bill—to— protect—the—people— 
from —the —adulteration— of —food —should — be —withdrawn. 
A long pause and dead silence, during which no member rose to 
say nay. Then said the speaker, sharply, it is withdrawn; not one 
single word was uttered in condemnation of the enormities per- 
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petrated by the traders of the country, and reported to the 
House of Commons by its Select Committee of Enquiry. 

Mr. Scholefield and Mr. Postgate left the House together—the 
member was dispirited and disappointed. Mr. Postgate said : 
“Well, Mr. Scholefield, what is to be the next step?” “ Why 
nothing,” replied Mr. Scholefield. “What can you do with all the 
traders against you?” Mr. Postgate said, persevere, and he told 
Mr. Scholefield that as long as he could get a member to move 
in the House of Commons, and a newspaper to publish his ad- 
dresses and testings, he should continue the work until Parlia- 
ment provided an efficient law. It is to be observed the with- 
drawn bill was not to extend to Scotland or Ireland, or include 
the important question of the adulteration of drugs—the object 
being to diminish opposition, and obtain the support of Scotch 
and Irish members for the enactment of a law against English 
adulterations. This attempt at legislation having proved abortive, 
no further steps were taken in Parliament, till the 22nd of Feb- 
ruary, 1859, when Mr. Scholefield introduced another bill into 
the House of Commons, 

“41, Frederick Street, Newhall Hill, 
“February 8th, 1858. 

“DEAR SiIk,—I am sorry you did not let me know or call 
at my house, as I should have been quite ready and very willing 
to give my opinion on any point connected with a subject which 
has occupied so much of my thoughts, and which I hope, you will 
carry successfully through the House of Commons. _ I think the 
mode of obtaining samples in the last bill, should be given up. 
Local authorities are generally too parsimonious to appoint the 
number of inspectors which would be required to render it effec- 
tual. Inspection should only be resorted to after it had been 
proved the dealer was selling adulterated articles. It should be 
vested in the magistracy to order a search for all injurious ad- 
mixtures, so that no general inspection would be needed; two 
purchasers or receivers of samples should be appointed, who would 
be able to undertake all the inspection ordered ; samples should 
be purchased and transmitted to the analyser, who should report 
to the magistrates, and a summons should be issued, and the 
seller required to account for the possession and sale of the articles. 
This would be sufficient in the first instance, as he might be a 
mere innocent retailer. Afterwards, he should be fined, and have 
the option of having the case tried at the Sessions. I do not 
think he would avail himself of this, the increased publicity in- 
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curred would prevent him. The actual adulterator should be 
imprisoned, and the public be allowed to send articles for analysis. 
A central board, with a few experienced analysers, would be 
needed to assist the local bodies, as proposed in the last bill. Do 
not let anything, I may write, interfere with your decision or 
plans, for I should be sorry to incur the responsibility of delaying 
legislation on such a question as this for a day. Should you, 
however, intend to take no step at present, I shall be glad of the 
opportunity of talking the matter over any time you may 
appoint when you come to Birmingham. 
“ Yours truly, 
“ TOHN POSTGATE.” 


“ London Reform Club, roth Feb. 1858. 

“ DEAR S1R,—I have your note of the 8th, and thank you for 
its suggestions, they mainly tally with my own views, and I won't 
forget them. | 

“Yours truly, 
“WILLIAM SCHOLEFIELD,” 


Meanwhile Mr. Postgate continued his efforts to create a 
further and a stronger public opinion on the question, and it will 
be interesting to describe the events which occurred and led to 
the enactment of the law of 1860. | 

Mr. Postgate was informed by members of the House of 
Commons, soon after the failure mentioned above, that there 
would be no legislation on the matter, as that Government could 
not deal with it; that the question was an argument for universal 
suffrage ; that any attempt by government to legislate effectually 
would be equivalent to a notice to quit ; that the people now knew 
of the existence and extent of the evil, and must take means for 
protection; that it was a matter which could only be put down 
in a so-called Paternal Government. He was advised to dis- 
continue his efforts, and to leave the country. Mr. Postgate did 
neither. He continued to write and speak publicly against adul- 
tcration and the adulterators, pleading for a law to protect all 
classes of society, but especially the poor, from the injurious, 
poisonous, and fictitious commodities imposed on their credulity. 
He brought the subject twice under the notice of the National 
Association for the promotion of Social Science. His first paper 
“On the Adulteration of Food and Drugs, and Mode of Preven- 
tion,’ was read at the inauguration of the Society in 1857 at 
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Birmingham, in the Public Health Section, presided over by 
Lord Stanley, and is published in extenso in the Transactions for 
1857. His second paper was read before the same section at the 
meeting held in Birmingham in 1868 (vide Transactions of 
National Society for the promotion of Social Science, 1868). 
The result of the reading of the last paper was the passing of the 
following resolution in support of the question :— 

“ That the Council of the Association be requested to continue 
their efforts to promote more efficient legislation on the subject 
of the Adulteration of Food.” 

“It may be here mentioned as one proof of the difficulties 
against which Mr. Postgate had to contend in his public work, 
that although he had been requested to prepare the first of the 
above-mentioned papers, an attempt was made to prevent its 
being read. The effort was frustrated, the paper was read, and 
its author highly complimented upon it, both by Lord Brougham, 
who was the President of the year, and by I.ord Stanley, both 
of whom took part in the discussion which it raised. Lord 
Brougham spoke strongly in favour of the legislative proposals 
of Mr. Postgate, who was unanimously requested to continue 
his philanthropic exertions.” — 7he Biograph for May, 1880, page 

17. 

: In furtherance of the question Mr. Postgate addressed the 
following appeal to the Prime Minister of the day, Lord Palmer- 
ston, hoping as the Government made up certain articles for the 
use of the Army and Navy, something would be done for the 
protection of the public. bb g 

“My Lorp,—Earnestly on behalf of the consumer I entreat 
your attention to one of the most serious evils afflicting society 
at the present day. In 1855 and 56 a Select Committee of the 
House of Commons sat to enquire into the adulteration of food, 
and what did it prove ? That fraud, cheat, and trick had become 
the rule of business and honesty the exception; from the mouths 
of traders’ themselves, was extracted the fact of the systematic 
debasement of the first necessaries of life. It was proved that a 
class regularly mixed up poisons with their commodities, and 
sold them for children to eat; it was found that medicine for the 
relief of pain and suffering were sophisticated and adulterated to 
such a degree as to defeat the prescription of the physician. 
This shameful and degrading practice still goes on, and the 
nefarious practitioner of these deceitful impositions gathering 
fresh information from the publicity given to the reports of the 
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Committee, can boast of his immunity from punishment and 
consequences, 

“It is now nearly four years since this question was brought 
before the public. What has been done in other countries, will 
appear in a small pamphlet, which I beg to forward to your 
Lordship, but nothing has been done by Parliament to protect 
the people of this country from fraud and poisoning. Knowing 
that the majority of these adulterations can be easily detected, 
and believing that an efficient measure could be devised which 
would not interfere with the legitimate operation of trade, I 
feel it a duty to ask your Lordship, to interpose, and see that 
a matter of vital importance to many sick and poor persons, is 
not unnecessarily delayed. 

“T have the honour to be, 
“Your most obedient Servant, 
“ JOHN POSTGATE, ° 

“The Right Hon. Lord Palmerston.” 


To this appeal there was no response. Soon after the with- 
drawal of the Bill, Mr. Postgate called on Mr. Scholefield, and 
had a long conversation with him respecting the best course to 
be adopted. At first Mr. Scholefield said nothing could be done 
in the matter, but something ought to be done for Mr. Postgate, 
to repay him for his exertions in the cause, and the subject be 
allowed to drop. Mr. Postgate objected to this, and said that the 
best thing that could be done for him, would be to obtain a law 
against adulteration. He urged the members to go on with the 
work ; to reduce the Bill, and try to get the House of Commons 
to adopt its principles of protection of the public by loca! 
authorities aided by science. Ultimately Mr. Scholefield agreed 
to go on, saying, that he would “see some of them, and ascertain 
what could be done to meet the opposition of the traders,” Mr, 
Postgate next wrote a long letter to the Secretary of State for 
the Home Department, Sir George Grey, calling his attention to 
the subject of the adulteration of food, and the reports issued by 
the Select Committee thereon, but Sir George Grey took no 
action in the matter. 

The following is Sir George Grey's reply to Mr, Postgate’s 
communication :— 


“Whitehall, January 14th, 1879, 
“Sir,—I am directed by Secretary Sir George Grey, to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 12th instant, calling 
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his attention to the subject of the adulteration of food, and the 
Reports issued by the Select Committee thereon. 
“Tam, Sir, 
“ Your obedient. servant, 
“H. WADDINGTON.” 


Mr. Postgate continued his exertions, and kept the subject alive 
by his meetings and letters, brought before the public by the 
local and general press. On the 26th of August, of the following 
year, he communicated with the Prime Minister, the Earl of 
Derby. Subjoined is Mr. Postgate’s letter and his Lordship’s 
reply :-— 

“My Lorp,—As the originator of the question of adultera- 
tion, and on the behalf of the numerous public meetings held in 
its promotion, I beg leave to enquire of your Lordship, whether 
the Government will provide some remedy against the practice 
of adulterating articles of food with poisonous and other sub- 
stances detrimental to the public health ? 

“The necessity of interference was fully established by the 
recent Parliamentary enquiry, and I may mention to your Lord- 
ship that I had the honour of pointing out to Lord Stanley, last 
year, many instances of adulteration in this neighbourhood, 
proving to him the urgent need of repression. 

“Tt is unnecessary to say that the people are quite unable 
to detect adulterations, or that the suppression of this great 
grievance and monstrous abuse deeply concerns the interests of 
honest and legitimate trade, and I have the satisfaction of inform- 
ing your Lordship, many traders, characterised by uprightness, 
integrity, and a straightforwardness in business transactions, at 
the meetings referred to, have not only proposed resolutions in 
support of the object, but have also produced samples of adulte- 
rated commodities, as illustrations, and related instances of the 
baneful effects arising from the practice. 

“From deficient weights and measures, from bad meat and 
fish, and from decayed vegetables, the public are already pro- 
tected, but against adulteration no law whatever exists in the 
country—persons introduce what poisonous and other injurious 
substances they think proper into articles of food, and there 
is no one appointed to prevent them. It is said the provisions 
of the Health Act are applicable to this subject, and that per- 
sons could be appointed by Government under it, to whom the 
public could appeal in matters of adulteration ; if so, the neces- 


sity for legislation is diminished ; if not, I would beg permission 
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also to enquire whether the Government will take this important 
question up, and propose a measure in the next Session of 
Parliament, thereby rendering a great service to the whole com- 
munity, and terminating the further agitation of a question 
calculated to excite the feelings and passions of the people. 

“ Respectfully awaiting your Lordship’s reply, 

“T have the honour to be, 
“Your obedient humble Servant, 
“JOHN POSTGATE. 
“To the Earl of Derby.” 


“P.S.—I may mention to your Lordship that Mr. Scholefield, 
equally with myself, is anxious the Government should deal with 
this matter.” 


“10, Downing Street, Whitehall, 
“ August 27th, 1858. 
“SiR,—I am desired by Lord Derby to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the 26th instant. Lord Derby is not in 
a position at this moment to give a decided answer to your ques- 
tion, and he must, therefore, decline to pledge himself or the 
Government with reference to any measure relative to the pre- 
vention of the adulteration of articles of food. 
“T am, Sir, 
“Your obedient servant, 
“J. W. TALBOT.” 


Soon after this an influential meeting was held at Scarborough, 
After the usual testing of food and drugs, and an address by Mr, 
l’ostgate, a series of practical resolutions approving of his sug- 
gestions were unanimously adopted. Mr. Postgate requested his 
old friend, Dr. Murray, to forward the same to Lord Derby, in 
aid of the question. The following is the reply of the Prime 
Minister, and the Doctor's, enclosing it to Mr. Postgate :— 

“ Knowsley, October 14th, 1858. 

“Sik,—I aim directed by Lord Derby to acknowledge the 
receipt of your letter of the gth inst., together with its enclosure, 
The question involved in the resolutions is one which the Leg- 
islature must approach with the greatest caution. 

“TI have the honor to be, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“W., P. TALBOT.” 


“Scarboro’, October 18th, 1880, 
“DEAR S1R,—I enclose the answer of Lord Derby to my note, 
and to the Scarboro’ Resolutions, which answer is as vague as 
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possible. In my letter I stated our adulterated flour case at 
Scarboro’—also that at Hull, which was still worse, and alluded 
strongly to the fearful admixture of gypsum in sugar plums, 
lozenges, &c., &c. The Legislature must be decided not over 
cautious, 
“I am, Dear Sir, Yours truly, 
“P, MURRAY. 


Mr. Postgate brought the subject specially under the notice of 
the Medical Profession ; he issued a circular to its Members and 
sent it to the Chairmen of the Medical Boards of the Medical 
institutions in England, Ireland, and Scotland, urging the neces- 
sity for stringent legislation, and that they should bring the 
matter under the attention of their parliamentary representa- 
tive. He also published a pamphlet and circulated it among the 
Members of the House of Commons. This pamphlet pointed 
out the use which had been made of the evidence given before 
the Committees of Enquiry by fraudulent traders in adulterating 
their wares. Men were going about the country teaching 
traders how to adulterate articles of food, and offering to sell the 
matcrials. Mr. Postgate issued the following :— 


A Few WorbDs ON ADULTERATION. 

The public will remember the preceding Parliament granted 
the appointment of a Select Committce to inquire into the Adul- 
teration of Food, Drinks, and Drugs. This Committee, moved 
for and presided over by Mr. Scholefield, sat during two Sessions ; 
on it were gentlemen connected with trade, whilst many of its 
members are distinguished for their acumen, and were numbered 
amongst the most eminent members of that Parliament—lords and 
gentlemen accustomed to examine, sift, probe, and weigh evi- 
dence—every witness examined, willing or unwilling, testified 
before this Committee more or less to the prevalence of adultera- 
tion; many pointed out the injury done to the public health by 
it, and also the danger necessarily arising from the adulteration 
of drugs. 

The facts thus elicited were published in nearly all the news- 
papers, and circulated throughout the empire, exciting universal 
attention; after duly weighing the evidence, the Committce 
arrived at the conclusion that adulteration widely and extensively 
prevailed in food and drugs, attributing much of the prevalent 
intoxication to the contamination of drinks with narcotics and 
other noxious agents, and deciding that it was desirable means 
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should be resorted to to put a stop to the practice. Much of the 
information brought out during this investigation was of a scien- 
tific character—related to the objects of adulteration, to the 
employment and uses of agents in the practice of it—and is cal- 
culated, unless some stringent steps of repression are shortly 
taken, by opening the floodgates of knowledge to fraud, materially 
to increase the evil. Again, taking as an example the common 
adulteration of bread with alum, the dishonest trader is 
enlightened, not only as to the effects of this substance in enhanc- 
ing to him the value of inferior and unsound flour, but also as to 
the quantity which would lead to his detection, by deranging the 
stomachs of his confiding customers and friends. 

Moreover, occasionally the uninitiated receive instruction by 
the publication of receipts for adulteration like the following, the 
diffusion of which far and wide by the press will, unquestionably, 
as long as itcan be used with impunity, tend more to increase 
the adulteration of port wine than anything that has occurred 
for years :— 

“ Good cider 45 gallons, brandy 6 gallons, good port 8 gallons, ripe sloes 2 
gallons, stew them in 2 gallons of water, press off the liquor, and add, if the colour 
is not strong enough, tincture of red sanders ; in a few days this wine may be bottled, 
Add to each bottle a teaspoonful of catechu, mixing it, when it will soon produce a 
fine crusted appearance, The bottles being packed on their sides, as usual, soak the 
ends of the corks in a strong decoction of Brazil wood with alum, which, along with 
the crust, will give it the appearance of age." 

Many witnesses spoke of the great injury inflicted on trade by 
adulteration ; indeed, it requires little thought to see that such a 
system as this is subversive of all honest, fair, open, and upright 
dealing, substituting for competion in quality, a competition in in- 
genuity to simulate and defraud. 

It has been authoritatively proved by this long and searching 
enquiry, that nothing except raw materials—fish, flesh, and vege- 
tables—as I previously stated, escapes contamination and sophisti- 
cation when in the hands of a nefarious dealer ; who, utterly re- 
gardless of everything except his fraudulent gains, and his own 
safety in obtaining them, scruples not to introduce the most 
potent poisons into articles of food, whenever it suits his interest 
and his purpose to do so. 

But it was thought and said by many excellent persons, that 
public attention being roused and a Parliamentary Committee 
sitting, the practice of adulteration would diminish, and the 
fraudulent cease in a great measure from perpetrating their — 
tricks, cheats, and crimes’ on the community, Groundless and 
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vain opinion! fraud is calculating, selfish, and is not deterred 
unless punishment sharply tracks its steps and overtakes it, 
How stand the facts ? On the 8th of August, 1855, the first 
Session of the Committee's labours terminated, and in De- 
cember of the same year what happened? Look, ye who sing 
“ confound their knavish tricks,” and mean foreigners ; read 
what Mr. Gladstone thought of the extent and prevalence of 
adulteration in England, as the following extract from his Budget 
Speech, reported in 7he Times, May 4th, 1866, indicates. 
Mr. Gladstone said, when proposing the abolition of the duty on 
pepper “another very strong reason for the abolition of the duty 
is, that pepper is abominably adulterated ; adulteration of food, 
I am afraid, is in a very special manner and degree an English 
vice. I doubt that in any other country in the world the same 
amount of adulteration takes place; but the proportion of that 
adulteration is violently stimulated whenever the rate of duty 
proportioned to the short price of the article is very high. The 
duty on pepper is not less than 200 per cent., that is to say the 
duty stood at 6d. when the price was 3d., 34d., or 3%d.” The 
question naturally arises whether pepper is less adulterated now 
than it was then—reason would say not, and fact says not. Why ? 
because the really expert rogue would adulterate the pepper 
with cheaper adulterants, and so keep up his fraudulent gains. 
For the very opposite reason, a successor of Mr. Gladstone pro- 
posed and carried a duty on chicory, which was sold as coffee, 
and so prevented the growth of the duty on coffee and defrauded 
the revenue. 

More than three years have now elapsed since this question 
was brought before the public, and except the important Par- 
liamentary inquiry nothing has been done. Nay, the very inquiry 
itself, with its attendant and necessary publicity, will aggravate 
the mischief already produced by the publication of reports else- 
where. 

But what has been the effect of the agitation in England on 
other countries. France has amended her laws, and made them 
more stringent. Belgium has promulgated an efficient measure; 
while in Spain, as we have seen, an enactment passed the Cortes, 
appointing inspectors at the ports to prevent the importation of 
adulterated drugs from England, and in Australia a committee 
has been appointed to inquire into the subject; so in all pro- 
bability we shall hear shortly of steps being taken to prevent the 
importation of adulterated commodities from the mother country. 
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Whilst here, at home, in England, with its moral schemes, its 
reformatories, and its plans for progressive improvement, a system 
which saps and undermines all still goes on unheeded and un- 
checked, almost with impunity. With the facts proved and the 
case fully made out, unless it is to be said and concluded that we 
are so engaged in the acquisition of wealth, as to be utterly re- 
gardless of all principle in business transactions, legislation must 
soon follow, and remove this great scandal and disgrace from the 
country. 

The meeting held at Bradford on the 27th of November, 1855, 
requires more than a passing notice. It was presided over by 
Mr. Alderman Beaumont. Mr. Postgate attended the meeting, 
and the question was fully entered into. Numerous articles 
purchased in Bradford were tested and found to be adulterated, 
amongst them were samples of lozenges, which Mr. Postgate 
proved to the meeting contained large quantities of plaster of 
Paris. The samples were held up for public inspection, After 
Mr. Postgate’s speech and testing of the commodities, the follow- 
ing resolution was carried, amidst loud acclamation :— 

“That this meeting, feeling deeply impressed with the enor- 
mities perpetrated upon society by the extensive system of adul- 
teration, as exposed by Mr. Postgate, fully sympathises with every 
effort to expose so serious an evil, and would rejoice in any 
suitable measures for the effectual suppression of the injuries so 
fraudulently and so cruelly inflicted upon society.” 

“ Cordial thanks were voted to Mr. Postgate for his lecture and 
his services in the cause of purity and honesty in commercial 
transactions.”— Vide The Bradford Observer, Dec. 6th, 1855. 

Saturday, October 30th, 1858, will be long remembered in 
Bradford for the misery and suffering brought about by the 
practice of adulteration. On the night of that fatal day a man 
named Hardacre, a dealer in “spice” and sweatmeats, sold in 
the market place about five pounds of peppermint lozenges, 
adulterated with arsenic in mistake for plaster of Paris. He had 
ordered lozenges to be made by a confectioner named Neal, at 
7d. per pound, the price of genuine lozenges being 1s. 2d, per 
pound, and the maker procured plaster of Paris to adulterate 
according to the price. Unfortunately, the druggist’s boy, who 
sold the plaster of Paris, went to the wrong cask and gave Neal 
arsenic instead of plaster, which Neal duly mixed up with his 
other ingredients and made into lozenges for Hardacre. The 
doctors of Bradford soon became fully occupied. Late on 
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Saturday, early on Sunday morning, all Sunday, Monday, and 
for days afterwards they were engaged in trying to mitigate the 
horrible sufferings produced by arsenical poisoning. Seventeen 
persons soon died. More followed, after lingering in great 
agony, the total number of persons poisoned was estimated at 
400. The Bradford people remembered Mr. Postgate’s exposure 
in 1855, of the adulterated lozenges bought in the town, and 
great was the indignation that no legislative measures had been 
enacted to prevent such enormities as he exposed, 


(To be Concluded.) 

















SPIRIT AND MATTER. 


By QUARITANS. 





SCIENCE has not yet succeeded in detecting the method or law 
that brings about the union of the assimilative with the 
mechanical and chemical powers, whereby an atom of unor- 
ganized matter is converted into an organized, developing, and 
reproductive individual. 

What is matter? Whence arose matter? Some have con- 
sidered it eternal, self-existent. Others have held that God pro- 
duced it out of nothing. May not these two theses be combined 
into one proposition, more complete and more consistent with 
the truth? Is not matter an eternal manifestation of the qualities 
and actions of one universal Being—a manifestation which we 
have accustomed ourselves to consider created, inert, passive, 
but which is, in reality, self existent and ever active? Is it not, 
equally with spirit, eternal and divine? Is it not specialized, 
differentiated spirit? Are not its qualities as much a part of 
those of the spirit, of the Godhead, as His spiritual attributes ; 
as much a necessary, but specialized, differentiated consequence 
of His existence as they are? Is not spirit the latent, undiffer- 
entiated, and matter the patent, differentiated phase of the one 
Divinity? Is not ceaseless change of outward state as necessary 
a property of that one Being, as His immutable finity of inward 
and essential power? Is He not, equally with matter, subject 
to at least one law, of necessity, the irrevocability of an act? 
He is confessedly subject to a necessity of His own existence, 
namely, the necessity to exist. He could not cease to exist, even 
should He, could He choose to will it. 

Let us assume, then, for our present purpose at least, that 
matter is the eternal manifestation of God Himself. Matter may 
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be, therefore, co-extensive with God. Neither God nor matter 
is boundless, though both are illimitable—God is an individual 
whom we are accustomed to call a person. Every individual, 
every person, even God, whether as a spirit, or whether as mani- 
fested in matter, has his bounds. Individual bounds are not 
necessarily fixed, but are always, for the time, definite, though 
to us men often unassignable. Beyond the bounds of God and 
matter, is illimitable, void space; more, unimaginably more im- 
mense in extent than God and matter; for in it can God and 
matter move and act illimitably ; for it is not an individual, is not 
a thing, is not a being. It is a void, in which one Being exists, 
acts, and moves, and manifests itself in mattcr, at will, illimitable 
in posse, but always strictly definite in shape and extent at any 
given moment, so as to be distinguishable, to its all-comprehend- 
ing knowledge from the void itself. 

Matter, thus definite in momentary form and extent, being 
the manifest, the patent phase of the Divinity, equally eternal 
and equally divine, equally extensive, with the spirit, the latent 
phase, must be an ever-living thing. Rightly conceived, dead 
matter is, in this view, impossible. All matter, whether un- 
organized or organized, is always living matter. The organized 
matter constituting the bodies of organized individuals is living 
matter in all its stages; living, even though as yet unorganized, 
when approximated, prehended, appropriated, digested, and as- 
similated as nutriment, medicine or poison ; living, while decom- 
pounding and recompounding as a constituent of the individual 
organism ; and living still, when excreting or excreted therefrom. 
Unorganized matter of every kind, in every stage, is still eternally 
living matter; every atom thereof a definite portion of the 
definite Deity. 

What then is life? Life is existence. To live is to exist, 
whether as spirit or as matter. Life is the converse of non- 
existence ; as spirit is the latent, matter the patent converse of 
space. Life has no conceivable limits in time, as spirit and 
matter have no assignable limits in space. Matter, in its simplest 
form, consists in individual atoms, all equally alive, all equally 
endowed with a power of acting. Spirit may be conceived as 
holding a similar relation to matter that a fluid does to a solid, 
as these two forms of matter are ordinarily perceived. Fluid 
and solid are two states of matter; spirit and matter are two 
states of being. Spirit is latent, imperceptible to the senses; 
matter is patent and manifest, subject to our material percep- 
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tions. Matter can perceive, does perceive the action of the 
spirit, but does not, cannot perceive the spirit itself. 

All action is subject to law, whether the action of spirit or the 
action of matter. Law is the outcome of necessity, as perceived 
by the Universal, Neutral Perception of the One Spirit, or by that 
of the Pankosmos, or by the special perception of matter. This 
Pankosmos, this universe of spirit and matter—not the universe 
of matter alone, or of spirit alone—is the model on which every 
individual exists and acts; individual systems, individual worlds, 
individual kingdoms, races, units, atoms. A human common- 
wealth is also a symbol of a universe and of an atom. It 
makes, or rather, finds out, perceives, the necessity for its own 
laws—seemingly the result of caprice, at times—always the 
result of temporary or permanent necessity. An ‘individual 
man, too, makes or finds out his own laws; they are still the out- 
come of his individual necessity, internal and external combined. 
Each atom of the material universe makes or finds out, perceives, 
its own laws of action, always the result of its atomic necessity, 
internal and external. 

To exist is to act. Existence is eternal; action never ceases, 
never intermits; it changes. As the outward: manifestation of 
existence, as material existence has endless forms, continually 
changing, so also has action, whether of spirit or of matter, its 
countless modes, ever varying. Both, however, always and 
necessarily conforming to the laws of their respective necessities. 

Action is, by law, z¢., of necessity, always reciprocal. Every 
action must have its counterpart. Guided by our perceptions 
and feelings, we express ourselves by the terms “agent” and 
“patient.” The latter of these two terms is misleading, in a 
philosophical sense. Every so-called “ patient” is as much an 
“agent” as the other factor or factors in the action, Every 
action is a combination, a concurrence of two or more reciprocal 
actions combining to produce one result. Usually many, very 
many concurrent actions are concerned in each of the results we 
witness ; and of some of these we may be, perhaps always are, 
and always shall be, ignorant. 

Let us take so simple an instance as that of a knife or scissors 
cutting a thread, hair, or vegetable fibre. We say the knife cuts 
and the thread is cut. These expressions are the effect of our 
conception of the facts and of our language. For a practical, 
every-day purpose of communicating intelligence as to the result, 
those expressions are sufficient. But for analytical, philosophical 
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purposes they are misleading, especially in the second clause. » 
The truth is that the knife in motion forces its edge-atoms for- 
ward towards the near surface-atoms of the thread. The edge- 
atoms of the knife, by a law of their being, possess a greater 
power of cohesion than have the surface atoms of the thread. 
Why and how this happens we know not; but experience shows 
us it isso, The surface-atoms of the thread recede from one 
another in consequence of the intrusion of the edge-atoms of the 
knife, and severance ensues ; equally as much through the neces- 
sary action of the atoms of the thread, as through the not less 
forced action of those of the knife. Fully to analyze this appa- 
rently simple result is to man at present impossible. He knows 
not the laws of matter which give hardness and keenness to 
stecl, yieldingness and facile scissibility to a thread. Two reci- 
procal actions, or two sets of reciprocal actions, results of reciprocal 
laws of necessity, are concerned in the scission. Were not the 
thread scissable, the advance of the knife edge would be stayed. 
In our usual mode of conception, we look upon the knife as the 
sole agent, the thread as the patient; and in this we may sec 
a germ or a reflexion of our general idea of a masculine, efficient, 
active power, operating on a feminine, passive, patient material 
—an idea wholly, fundamentally wrong. All action is reciprocal, 
requiring at least two active factors. | 

Let us take again an instance of chemical combination. A 

copper-plate engraver pours his acid on to his prepared plate. 
To his mind his acid cats into the prepared parts of his plate. 
His acid is active, but his plate is a passive material. The 
chemist knows differently. He can just as well say that the 
copper consumes the acid, as to assert that the acid eats into the 
copper, The truth is that the acid and the copper, by the laws 
of their respective atoms, exert an equal, reciprocal action on 
cach other, and enter into combination, whereby a new material 
is produced. The acid has not eaten the copper ; the copper has 
not consumed the acid ; the two have combined, and a cupreous 
salt has resulted. Here, too, the engraver looks upon his acid 
as the masculine, efficient, active material ; and upon the copper 
as feminine, passive, and patient. Both are, in truth, equally 
active, equally efficient. 

Such also is the case in the production of water by the com- 
bination of oxygen and hydrogen. Water was, until a very 
short time ago, considered an clement by all mankind that had 
any tincture of science, It was so considered for ages by the 
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wisest. Now it is decomposed and recomposed at pleasure. 
Which of its two elements is the masculine or active, and which 
is the feminine, the passive ingredient is not so determinately 
discriminated. Neither its decomposition nor its recomposition 
are commonly seen or known by the vulgar. Its elements are, 
therefore, held to be equivalents, that is, equals, by the chemists. 
Hydrogen enters for about only one ninth in its composition, 
oxygen furnishing the other eight-ninths. Hydrogen, then, is 
the food by which oxygen becomes water; oxygen is the mas- 
culine agent and hydrogen the feminine patient in the process, if 
old world ideas be imported into it. With chemists, both are 
equally active equivalents. 

Let us now consider the case of food and its consumption by 
a plant, or by an animal. Food, of course, in the common view, 
is the feminine patient, the consumer alone is active, masculine. 
Besides, we have now, still in the common view, life in the con- 
sumer. The plant, the animal lives; its food, in the common 
view, is dead—before it is digested, at \any rate. In our view, 
the food is equally active, equally efficient with the consumer, in 
the intimate acts of digestion, assimilation, and nutrition. It, and 
cach of its digested atoms, is equally alive with the atomic 
organs and fluids through and with which it combines to form 
new fluids and tissues, not more living, though more complex, 
than the compound or simple substances out of which they are 
elaborated by the action of necessary laws of matter. 

To live materially, then, is, in its widest, general acceptance, to 
be sensible and obedient to, to perceive and to act in conformity 
with, the eternal, necessary laws of matter. 

How were those laws first established ? Insoluble question to 
the circumscribed mind of finite man! But, as many theories have 
been promulgated on the subject, not one of which will hold 
water, no harm will be done if a new view of the subjeet be here 
offered for consideration, based on what has already been laid 
down. 

It may be admitted as inconceivable that the eternal, living, 
active, efficient cause of all material being, necessarily one in its 
essence, should ever have been inactive. It is set down in a pre- 
ceding paragraph, as an axiom, that “to exist is to act.” It is 
also suggested that matter is the patent phase of the Divinity, 
and spirit the latent phase, both equally living, equally active, 
equally eternal. One might, in accordance with the old system 
of philosophy, consider spirit to be the masculine, active, efficient 
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factor, and matter, the feminine, passive factor, in the universe. 
But, as the two factors in any result must be equal and recipro-" 
cal, must be both active and efficient in reality, there is not only 

no need to adopt that view, but, on the contrary, it would 

be absurd to doso. It may be preferable, then, to look upon the 

universe of spirit and matter as one commonwealth, or one army, 

in which, though each citizen or soldier is actively participant 

in producing a certain result of policy, or strategy, still, the 

public voice, the public energy, invests certain individuals with a 

seemingly grander, more generally inciting function, and one, 

especially, with the grandest, the most inciting of all. These are 

thought, each in their sphere, to act witha free will; but they 

merely follow the necessities of the circumstances in which they 

find themselves. So also, spirit and matter must needs obey the 

circumstances of their being. Every act and its results in an 

endless chain of sequences to all future eternity, is irrevocable ; 

every act of each atom, every result of cach power, latent or 

patent, affects the circumstances of every other atom, to the 

uttermost bounds of existence in future time and in all surround- 

ing space, though undiscoverable to us. Each such action»of 
each such atom, and passion, as we term it, is but reciprocal 

action—each such double action enters as a factor in its relative 
degree of nearness or remoteness in time and space, in every 
other double action, everywhere, forever. And each such action 
is many-sided, has many, infinitely numerous results, direct and 
indirect. Whatever may be the number of laws under which cach 
atom of matter acts at any given moment—and their number, 
though utterly unknown to us, must be definite, and also constant, 
though not necessarily invariable—in so many different ways 
will that one action effect cach one of all other atoms, and the 
circumstances of its and their being. 

Whatever may haye been the nature, the kind, &c., of the 
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when latency was all, The universe of existence, spiritual and 
material, would, in the latter case, somewhat resemble a seed, a 
germ, in a state of suspended animation, but capable of starting 
into: activity. To do this must have been its own act; for 
nothing existed exterior to itself. But how to conceive an 
inactive God? 

However that may have been, we perceive by experience that, 
as all results require two factors, whose respective actions are the 
complements of each other, spirit or power cannot act without 
the intervention of matter, without the co-operation of matter, to 
produce an outwardly perceptive result. Here, then, we conceive 
a primordial trinity: spirit of latent power asserting itself in some 
way unknown to us, by a law or laws of necessity, of the origin 
of which we are ignorant; matter, an already existent result, act- 
ing by laws of necessity, which are themselves the results of 
former actions ; and result or modification, the first of a series, of 
which we may have acquired a knowledge or conception. This 
is true with respect to a definite, though unassignable, point of 
remote past time or eternity, to: which we, in our very narrow 
finiteness are constrained to give the name of “the beginning.” 

Was the spirit that latent power—was that matter—that patent 
active salen beatin at that definite remote point of past 
time which,.we call the beginning? This question demands 
another: ,What is intelligence ? 

The term “intelligence” is commonly used to denote two very 
distinct powers or capacities of what we term the mind. One of 
these two kinds of mental intelligence is also denominated 
Pr wie “quickness of comprehension,” &c. This we may 

distinguish as “receptive intelligence,” and is the faculty joined 
to memory, by which the items of knowledge of past acts are 
obtained. The other kind of mental intelligence, also ans ee 
“ perception,” qa: Rimage prsigpeni by which we fore- 
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perceive a necessity of a certain kind, could conform to a law 7 
necessary action. 

It may be, and probably was, that the first created or differ. 
entiated mass of patent matter was but one single atom—an 
atom in the most severe sense of the term. It was a mere, 
but permanent, uninterpenetrable centre; differentiated from the 
spirit by being absolutely and permanently definite, under the 
obligation to act in a certain manner under certain circumstances, 
which circumstances it was sufficiently spiritual, sufficiently alive 
to perceive and distinguish on their occurrence, as also to know, 
feel, and acknowledge its own unavoidable obligation to act in 
that manner under them when they did occur. Its perception or 
knowledge having been differentiated, it knew and perceived 
nought but what the law, the necessity of its differentiated exist- 
ence required of it. It knew not, had no perception, conscious- 
ness, or memory of the fact that, until it was so differentiated and 
specialized, it had not possessed a separate, individual patent 
existence, but had been an integrant, and undivided constituent 
of the latent spirit, with which it was henceforth to co-act, as a 
separate factor, in effecting any future result to which the law. of 
its separate existence might call it to contribute. 

Here an interesting question arises. If action be irrevocable, 
could that first differentiated, specialized, individualized patent 
atom of matter be, at any future time, even before a complica- 
tion arose through the subsequent individualization of another 
patent atom, of other atoms, dedifferentiated, deindividualized a 
back again into an integrant of the non-differentiated, latent ~~ 
spirit? It could not. Even were it deindividualized, it would ae 
have been once individualized and differentiated ; therein differ- 
ing from the rest. 

But let us consider that spirit also. Differentiation, specializa- 
tion, and separation, with uninterpenetrability, being the 
secondary essentials of matter, the reverse of these must be 
the secondary essentials of spirit; life, perception, and action 
being common to both; and cternity, admitted absolutely as to 
the spirit, debateable in the case of matter as such, though 
equally incontestable as to its mere existence before and after 
\differentiation. | 

Sn satetd ie tstieny: indiclibeedsenblag haleve agile anda 
differentiation of matter, or coeval from all eternity with ‘its’ 
co-diftcrential matter, as we may incline to consider them, there 


is we differentiation, specialization, or separation of parts, and. 
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there is perfect interpenetrability. The whole is; and is perfectly 
interpenetrable ; parts, as to it, have no separate existence. As A 
a whole, it can occupy any definite space it may need or choose; | 
but it cannot, for one moment even, occupy all space. Space is 
infinite, as is time. Spirit is finite, though not definite in space; 
infinite in time, eternal. Neither is spirit permanently definite 
in form. It assumes the form it needs or chooses, at any 
definite time, in conformity with a law of necessity. Its very 
being is a necessity. It could not choose to cease to exist. ~~ 
Neither can it choose any single act or-state but what is of 
necessity. The material universe exists. It exists, therefore, 
of necessity. a 

Before a single atom of matter was differentiated and separately 
individualized, spirit would have had no need or choice to exist 
otherwise than as a sphere ; possibly, of infinitely small size in 
space, its whole being thoroughly and interpenetrably included 
in its own whole, and definitely individualized as separate from 
void space. When the first materjal atom was differentiated .and 
separately individualized, spirit might, perhaps, still continue to 
be interpenetrable with it, or cease to be so, according to a law 
of which we know nothing. Interpenetrability of the spirit with 
material atoms appears, on the whole, to be the more probable. 
When there was, as yet, but one material atom, the whole spirit 
could,’then, by its interpenetrability, infuse and confine itself P 
within that atom, within the material centre of that atom, if the 
centre and surface of the atom were, even to the’ spirit, dis- 
tinguishable in space. In this latter case, the spirit 
interpenctrably, exactly fill the material atom, the s 
two being exactly coincident ; or it might perceive a necessity t 
outpass the interpenetrated atom by a shade of | ay appreci-— 
able bully ty Heett. It might, also, Olea a necessity not to’ 
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ment, with perfect voluntary or eager self-adaptation thereto. In 
our imperfect, finite, specialized natures, perfect perception of 
requirement is impossible ; hence, our choice is often at variance 
with the necessities, the composite necessity, of our case. We 
suffer, materially, in consequence; and we cause suffering to 
others. So also is it with all other animals and all plants,—with 
all organic nature. The choice of the spirit is co-extensive 
with its necessitics,—infinite, to our limited conceptions; finite, 
definite to its all-sufficient perception. Our choice is very 
limited in comparison with our necessities; but, as knowledge 
increases in individual man, the circle of his choice enlarges, his 
essential (not his artificial or conventional) necessities remaining 
invariable, perhaps, in short periods of time. The choice of 
other animals is less, in proportion to their essential necessities, 
than that of man; the ratio decreasing as the glimmerings of 
reason diminish in them. In plants, it is very small; but it 
shows perceptible gradations still. In unorganized matter choice 
exists not; all action is in absolute accordance with necessity, 
with the special laws of the being, alone, of each of its varieties. 
It may be said, with reason, that in unorganized matter, as in 
spirit, choice and necessity perfectly coincide; the difference 
being, that the necessities and choices of spirit are, though 
definite at cach moment, unlimited in cternity; while the 
necessities and choices of unorganized matter are permanently 
definite and limited to all eternity, so long as-no modification of 
its powers occur, 

One matcrial atom, one  uninterpenctrable centre of 
differentiated and separately individualized life and definitely 
specialized action, having been thus created, by whatever in- 
scrutable method it may have been effected, and in how many 
myriads of ages, or in how inconceivably short a time the process 
may have been completed, and whether at one trial, or after 
thany previous experimental failures and alterations, there would 
be less or no difficulty in creating or differentiating as many 
more exactly similar atoms or centres as were gradually perceived 
to be requisite for ulterior purposes. 

On the creation of a second such atom, many a problem of 
necessities would arise, have to be perceived and complied with, 
both by the spirit and by the two atoms. Action, that is, motion 
of some kind, must always have co-existed with the spirit,— 
action of all-self upon all-self, spirit having no parts ;—action 
totally inconceivable to us, but necessary ; for, to exist is to live 
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—to act. So soon as spirit and one material atom existed, there 
would be, at least, two actions, one of spirit and one of matter, 
in each moment of time, combining to produce a result, material 
or immaterial. For this purpose alone had that separate atom 
been created, individualized, differentiated. Now that two atoms 
existed separately from spirit and from cach other, complex re- 
lations would arise,and would be ruled by the resultant of the three 
necessities perceived and obeyed by each of the three actors. 

As the two material atoms were mutually uninterpenetrable, 
while both were interpenetrable with the spirit, the questions of 
distance and position would have to be settled immediately by a 
new law of necessity perceived and conformed to by the spirit, 
and by both atoms. Not that any exterior force or power 
imposed any such necessity; but, that interior powers and a 
special result in view, would permit but one course of action, 
Each atom was eternally living, movent, percipient, and uninter- 
penetrable. They might accidentally touch or collide with each 
other by their own unregulated, essential motions; but the spirit, 
to effect its purpose, would perceive the various necessities and 
provide for their requirements by perceiving the means of 
modifying the powers of the two atoms in such manner as to 
accord with the necessities of the new case. Hence-would result, 
for instance, attraction and repulsion, combined mutual motion, 
vibratory or revolving, as suited the object in view by the spirit 
alone, the atoms having no choice, or choosing only to conform 
to necessity. And so of any number of similar homogeneous 
material atoms successively called into existence and fitted to 
act in harmony with all older ones. More and more general 
laws, the result of more and more general necessities, would be 
perceived and conformed to in action. More and more general 
qualities or powers, results of other necessities, could be gradually 
conferred upon the whole, or upon certain classes of these atoms, 
But, so soon as absolute homogeneity among them ceased with 
the formation of a separate class, if only of one single differently 
endowed atom, new circumstances would have arisen, new 
necessities, new laws recognized and conformed to, until at length 
the matter of the whole universe was at length differentiated . 
from the spirit, subordinate to necessary laws, and as yet in 
separate, uncombined atoms,—uncombined, save as a mass of 
atoms moving in accordance with certain perceived necessary 
laws. Such atoms may still be in course of separation and 
differentiation, enone can know, hhere, in our midst, or 
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yonder, within or far beyond our ken. The action of the spirit 
is as illimitable in illimitable ways with time, as is its eternal 
existence ; though still as definite as its own size, shape, place, 
and powers, in cach moment of time, and each portion of space 
occupied, 

As all these created, separated, differentiated material atoms 
are equally eternally living and essentially divine with the spirit 
which had conceived the purpose and perceived the necessities, 
by conforming with which it and they had become subjected to 
laws from which they were before free, we have two possible 
views to examine as to the feeling, so to say, with which this new 
subjection was accepted. The differentiated atom must either 
have voluntarily assented to the change, or have been compelled 
to submit in case of refusal or objection. Such compulsion 
would naturally breed resentment and rebellion, whenever prac- 
ticable. That this latter was probably the case, the whole course 
of human events recorded, reported, and witnessed as occurring 
on carth, apparently tends to show, as also do reason and reflec- 
tion, at the first blush. Why should that divine atom consent to 
be selected, separated, and differentiated from its original? A 
purpose had been conceived by the whole spirit, which could 
only be carried out through a compliance, by the spirit and the 
atom, with necessities gradually perceived. Had the separated 
and differentiated atom freely consented to the sacrifice, subse- 
quent rebellion is still conceivable as cons¢quences were gradually 
perceived, felt, or foreseen, so soon as reason was reimparted to 
matter. It may perhaps appear, however, more likely that such 
consequences would be foreseen, in a general way at least, before 
separation and differentiation was imposed, say, by the superior 
power of the will of the majority. Ultimate rebellion would then 
be a matter of course, of necessity, unless effective measures were 
taken to prevent or to overcome it. An optimist theory, based 
on cither of these suppositions, can be built up, to end at last in 
a restoration of all matter to a state of unseparated, undifferen- 
tiated being. Differentiated angels who have never been men 
or dwelt on earth in material conditions, and differentiated souls 
or bodies of sainted men, who are still to be inferiors, servants, 
worshippers, cannot be the ultimate state of portions detached 
from the spirit. That, too, must be evanescent; all must be at 
length reunited, if only to begin again some new round in some 


new purpose. 
(To be continued.) 

























GIORDANO BRUNO. 


ALTHOUGH severely shaken by the inroads of Arabian learning 
in the 13th century, the philosophy of the scholastics continued 
to predominate. Sheltered by the priesthood, for two centuries 
longer it appeared to hold undisputed sway, though in reality its 
mission had ended. Its network of “notions” and “terms” could 
not, however, withstand the strong wind which commenced to 
blow from the East in the 15th century. Worn out with wander- 
ing in the dense woods of scholasticism, the human intellect was 
powerless to push onwards in search of new paths, and_so retrac- 
ing its steps to the bright home it had left, it plunged into the 
learning of ancient Greece. It has been impossible to fix 
precisely the dates at which began and ended the period called 
the Revival of Learning. The fifteenth century is usually 
decided on as the time of its birth; for during the first half of 
that period the rising sun was seen casting its gleams over Italy. 
In 1429 and 1430 Theodore Gaza and George of Trebizond, 
translators and disciples of Aristotle, settled at Romeand Venice. 
A few years later came Gemesthus Pletho and Bessarion, .The 
last-named were ardent believers in Plato. In teaching his doc- 
trines they came into violent collision with Gennadius, Gaza, and 
George of Trebizond, who were earnest upholders of the tenets of 
the Stagyrite. But the fall of Constantinople in 1453, by empty- 
ing all the remains of Greek erudition into Western Europe, gave 
the great impetus to the cultivation of philosophy and literature. 
Amongst the treasures brought by the refugees from Constanti- 
nople, were the works of Aristctle and Plato in their original 
form. With wondrous rapidity these relics of former days 
spread over the continent, and discussions on the same subjects 


that had agitated the minds of the old i in 
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nected with Christianity. But, as is natural to expect, the Aris- 
totleian theories received the greatest number of partizans., Ever 
since the translation of Aristotle by Albert the Great, his system 
had been adopted by the Church, and when it was possible to 
procure his works in their original form, they were seized on with 
great avidity. His doctrines were regarded as infallible, and his 
faithful disciples refused to look through a telescope “because it 
was contradictory to Aristotle.” Besides the Platonic and Aris- 
totleian, other systems were revived; Cardinal Nicholas Cusa 
republished the Pythagorean idea; Stoicism found its supporters; 
and Epicurianism was not without its advocates. 

Numerous efforts were made to combine the various streams of 
philosophy that flowed westward. Theosophy and magic, the 
Mosaical and Cabbalistical doctrines were added to Platonism. 
The Ionian and Atomistic doctrines were tacked on to the 
Aristotleian. There were strenuous attempts to join the 
ancient philosophies to those doctrines that had prevailed 
during the middle ages, and especially to make them coincide 
with Christianity. 

Thus the fifteenth century saw the revival of learning, the 
influx of all the theories that had agitated the minds of the Greek 
philosophers. Throughout Europe arose the same discussions 
that occupied the attention of the Athenians; but falling at a 
different time, they were modified by circumstances, After 
plunging into the ocean of erudition, and being saturated with 
its abundance, the human mind yearned for fresh excitement. 
New thoughts, new theorics were started; and the sixteenth cen- 
tury dawned on a perfect crowd of new systems—scientific and 
philosophical, mostly originating from the Grecks. The fifteenth 
century was then the century for erudition, whilst the sixteenth 
was that of reformation. It saw the beginning of Jesuitism, and 
heard the thunderings of Luther against the Catholic Church. 
Then were begun the attacks on the scientific theories that had 
held thought in bondage for centuries. Kepler, Galileo, and the 
aged Copernicus upset the scientific edifice that had stood the 
blast of centuries. For thirty-three years the latter had rumi- 
nated over his idea, and sent forth, before leaving the world, his 
work on “The Orbits of the Heavenly Bodies,” which overturned 
for ever the Aristotleian theory of the earth's immobility. In the 
same century appeared a band of philosophers who eagerly 
adopted the new astronomical theories, and likewise combatted 
the Aristotieian philosophy. The most brilliant but unfortunate 
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were Neapolitans, who resembled one another in many _particu- 
lars. Fiery, brave, thirsty for knowledge, they fearlessly attacked 
the old, and upheld the new theories, Poets, they bade farewell 
to the dry theories of the Peripatetics, and soared into the regions 
of the Neo-Platonists. Fleeing from the books of the philosopher, 
they consulted Nature herself. They brought down upon them 
the ire of the Church, whilst those that called themselves thinkers, 
joined in their prosecution. Cardan, Campanella, Vanini, and 
Giordano Bruno were all martyrs for their adherence to what 
they thought right. They fell victims to the dread inquisition, 
which sat with open jaws ready to swallow any adventurer stray- 
ing from the well-beaten track. 

Not the least intrepid of these reformers was the last-named— 
Giordano Bruno. He first saw light in 1550, at Nola, in La 
Terra di Lavoro, which is situated halfway between Vesuvius and 
the Mediterranean. Nothing is known of his youth except that 
early in life he joined the Dominican order of monks. There 
his ardent spirit of inquiry began to assert itself. He doubted 
transubstantiation; and what was still more unpardonable, he 
questioned Aristotle. Powerless to withstand the persecution of 
the cloister, he fled, and abandoned forever the monkish garb, 
which had become for him a tunic of Nessus.” Freed from his 
tormentors, he began his wanderings over Europe, gaining where- 
ever he went admiration for his beauty, wit, and cloquence—fear 
and hatred for his audacious attacks on all that was considered 
sacred. First proceeding to Geneva, he soon found that there 
he could not remain in safety. He went to Toulouse, and suc- 
ceeded in raising such a storm amongst the Aristotlelians that he 
was forced to make his escape to Paris. Hereached thatcityon - 
St. Bartholomew’s Eve, when the streets were flowing with the 
blood of the Huguenots. Strange to say he escaped the massa- 
cre, and was received with great favour by Henry III. They 
even allowed him to lecture at the Sorbonne, and offered him a 
place as a salaried professor if he would attend mass, So great, 
however, was his popularity, that, notwithstanding his refusal to 
comply with this stipulation, he was allowed to teach. Never 
since the days of Abelard had there been such a popular teacher. 
Scorning the ways of a pedant he wns Gay: Grae ee ee 
learned, as the case demanded, 

Leaving Paris he proceeded to England, where at the brilliant 
court of Elizabeth, he was gladly welcomed, and enjoyed the 
friendship of Sir — Sydney, Sir Fulke Greville, Dyer . 
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Harvey, and other kindred spirits. Surrounded by friends and 
favoured by the Queen, he passed in England, in all probability, 
the happiest portion of his life. He took part in the magnificent 
entertainment given by the Earl of Leicester to the Count 
Palatine Albert de Lasco. At this fe/e occurred the great 
debates between Bruno and the most learned professors of 
Oxford. The University at that time was almost a temple of 
Aristotle. In the debate we find that Bruno was victorious, and 
that on account of his victory he asked to be allowed to teach 
openly at Oxford. Probably by means of the Queen’s interven- 
tion this request was granted him. He preached his doctrines 
with great eloquence, and called the professors of Oxford “a 
constitution of pedants, whose ignorance, presumption, and rustic 
rudeness would have exhausted the patience of Job.” But the 
favour of Elizabeth could not forever protect a heretic. The 
anger aroused by his fearless cloquence forced’ him to leave 
England. 

Returning to Paris, he tried to gain the favour of the Quartier 
Latin. He succeeded in being allowed to hold a public discus- 
sion on “ The Physics of Aristotle.” For three consecutive days 
it continued, during which period Bruno proclaimed his stern 
opposition to the great idol of the philosophers. Such heresy 
could not be permitted, and he was again a wanderer. 

Germany next afforded an asylum for the fiery Neapolitan. 
Matriculating at the University of Merberg, he requested the 
permission of teaching philosophy according to his views, This 
was denied him, and he thereupon attacked the Rector of the 
University in his own house, demanded that his name should be 
erased from the list of members, and left the town, He now 
turned his steps to Wurtemburg, where he was received with 
such favour that he called it the “Athens of Germany.” In 
writing to the Senate he says, “ Your justice has refused to listen 
to the insinuations circulated against my character and. my. 
opinions; you have with admirable impartiality permitted me 


to attack with vehemence that philosophy of Aristotle you prize 


so much.” For two years he taught at Wurtemberg, the strong- 
hold of Protestantism, with great success. Though continually 
attacking all sides with great energy, he yet managed to keep 
within bounds, and did not offend the followers of Luther. But 
his restless spirit urged him to go onward, carrying truth to other 
parts of the world. He left the town where Protestantism was 
victorious to go to Prague where Catholicism was rampant. Here 
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he had miscalculated his power, and encountered nothing but 
opposition. His next resort was to go to Helmstadt, where the 
Duke of Brunswick confided his son to his teaching. He might, 
if he had chosen, lived here in luxury ; but his determined oppo- 
sition to the church brought down upon his devoted head the 
sentence of excommunication. Obliged to leave Helmstadt he 
went to Frankfort, where he composed three of his Latin works. 

After ten years of wandering he returned to Italy. He had 
during that period traversed Switzerland, France, Germany, and 
England, endeavouring everywhere to speak the truth. Some 
faint rays of sunlight had at times brightened his path, but they 
were rare. Everywhere hands were raised against him. He 
returns now to Padua—the fortress of Aristotle—and then under 
the cloud of the Inquisition. But not long was he permitted to 
remain in safety, for he was called to Venice to enter a prison 
there, the doors of which were opened for him only once again— 
that he might walk forth to death, 

When he was arrested, the Grand Inquisitor, San Severino of 
Rome, ordered that he should be given up to him. . The Savi of 
Venice, however, refused, and for six years the free and fearless 
Bruno lay in a gloomy dungeon. At the expiration of that 
period he was conducted to Rome to undergo a rigid examina- 
tion. They endeavoured to make him renounce his principles, 
but in vain. The martyr was firm. On the goth of February, 
1600, he appeared before San Severino to hear hisdoom, Forced. 
on his knees he heard the sentence of excommunication passed 
on him, with the recommendation to the civil authorities to give 
him a punishment as “ merciful as possible without shedding of 
blood.” Undaunted he heard the well known formula of being 
burnt to death, and proudly said: “I expect you pronounce this 
sentence with more fear than I hear it.” A week was allowed 
him to recant. But to die was easier than to abandon those 
principles for which he had striven. On February 17th he 
perished at the stake, calm and placid to the end, even refusing 
to kiss the crucifix. Without a groan, without a cry, the brilliant 
scholar died the cruellest of deaths for the cause he loved. 

Seven years before the birth of Bruno appeared the work on 
the “ Orbits of the Heavenly Bodies.” Here was upset the whole 
of the scientific system that had been pounded into the brains of 
students for centuries. Aristotle declared that the world was 
immobile. The aged Copernicus sent forth to the world his 
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turns on its own axis, and also round the sun.” This new doc- 
trine Bruno adopted with all the ardour of his nature, His 
poetic temperament revolted against the restrictions upon thought 
which forced men to adopt doctrines the truth of which they 
were not allowed to test. In five dialogues he combats the 
hypothesis of the world's immobility. The proclaiming of this 
doctrine was not, however, the greatest of his crimes. 

He violently attacked the church and the would-be learned. 
Although he opposed Aristotle, the greatest of his fury .was 
reserved for the pedantry of the age. At that time there were 
so-called philosophers who studied ancient philosophy, not for 
the search of truth, but to show off their learning. Of sucha 
one he says in one place: “If he laughs, he calls himself 
Lemocritus; if he weeps, it is with Heraclitus; when he argues, 
he is Aristotle: when he combines chimeras, he is Plato; when 
he stutters, he is Demosthenes.” 

Bruno's lofty inquiring spirit led him to abandon the philoso- 
phical system of Aristotle as then taught. Deeply read in the 
classics, he was filled with admiration for the doctrines of the 
I:leatae and Alexandrian Platonists. <A place is usually assigned 
him in philosophical history as the successor of the Neo-Platonists 
and the forerunner of Spinoza. His pantheistic notions are 
strongly tinged with the monism of the Neo-Platonists. He held 
that beyond the universe is God, who is the great cause, the 
infinite intelligence, “the principle of all life and mind,” and of 
which everything is but a form. Self-existing, He is uncom- 
pounded and absolute and without parts. Limitless, He exists 
in all things, and is at the same time infinitely great and in- 
finitely small. He is the Divine Activity and the universe is His 
manifestation. It is part of Himself. It springs from Him as 
the plant does from the seed. Being part of the Infinite Being, 
the universe is also endless and infinite. God is also the all- 
good, It, therefore, necessarily happens that all springing from 
Him is good and intended for good. Every being is but an 
accidental form of the Divine Activity, and resembles it in lower 
degrees. The universe is one of its form. Everything in it 
emanates from within itself, and the same thing holds good with 
the world. The Infinite Being, the Unity of Unities, is cternal, 
and as the Universe and World are identical with it, they must 
also be eternal. 

The Infinite One is likewise the Divine Intelligence. This 
Intelligence is one and indivisible, but permeates everything. It 
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animates ali, in greater or less degree, from the mighty universe 
to the smallest atom. The Divine Intelligence is always the 
same, but differs as it were in quality. The lowest of beings are 
able to communicate with one another in a kind of language, but 
do not know their own existence. Higher up they are conscious 
that they exist, whilst man is conscious of his own existence, and 
sees all around him traces of the Divine Intelligence. It is in 
these traces that he has the means of coming in direct contact 
with the Divine Being. His noblest function is then to follow 
these links, and to try to bring himself closer to the source 
whence he sprung in all its purity. By so gathering them up he 
finds that they are identical with the ideas of his own mind, 
Thus he proves that the soul is identical with the Divine Intelli- 
cence, and for that reason is immortal. Each individual soul 
has its form, and fashions its own body. By the expanding of 
the soul we are born, by the retaining of its form we live, and 
death is its contraction or its absorption by the Absolute Being. 
All the forms of the Divine Intelligence have for their aim the 
perfection of the whole. It is the soul of the universe, and gives 
life to its every part. 

Bruno’s writings, both in Latin and Italian, are very numerous, 
but have been extremely rare. The work “Gli Eroici Furori,” 
which is full of sonnets, depicts plainly the mystic enthusiasm of 
his mind. Asa disciple of Petrarch he has a love, but not an 
carthly one like Laura. He adored the divine perfection; the 
love of wisdom, in which truth and beauty are combined, is the 
noblest sentiment of man; the search for truth his grandest 
occupation. The clearest exposition of his philosophical opinion 
is found in his works “ De la Causa” and “ De Il'Infinito.” The 
most famous of his productions is the “Spaceio de la Bestia 
Trionfante,” wherein he declares a fierce war against the super- 
stitions of the day. It is in “La Cena de le Ceneri” where he 
proclaims the mobility of the earth and the Infinity of the Uni- 
verse. These are only a few of his works, for he was a prolific 
writer both in Latin and Italian. 

JANE COWEN, 
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THE DAY OF THE BOOK. 


** A sevenfold blessing and inviolate rest." 
Festus, 


‘Let the righteous be glad and rejoice before God: let them also be merry and 
joyful.” —/'salm Ixviii, 3. 


‘It is well seen, O God, how Thou goest: how Thou, my God and my King, 
goest in the sanctuary. The singers go before.’’—/’s:/m Ixviii, 24-25. 


ONE day differs from another, as do the stars in glory: and one 
has been set apart, a select and sacred day. We enter into no 
debate as to the Sabbath, when God rested, or the Sunday, 
when Christ rose. A divine command has been alleged: it has 
become widely despised as such: nevertheless, there never was a 
divine command but it rested on nature's laws and their opera- 
tion for man’s good. Herein lies the science of religion; a 
recognition into which all religious experience will pass, once 
and for ever. 

Were it always work—the work of the world—no release from 
it or from our cares ; having worked six days, were the seventh 
to be given to work, we should be upon the wheel of another 
weck—there could be no respite; body and spirit would give 
way, man’s span of life would not be thirty years, much less 
threescore and ten. This is the key to Nature’s Sabbath. Rest 
man must have, or rather sweet quict change, which is the most 
blissful of all rest. 

Let the day be accepted as we find it—a natural necessity ; 
sect apart, whether it be by State, by Church, or common custom. 
It is here with us, a day different to all other days, the clect-day;, 
the day of days, clothed with the splendour of untold centuries, 
when even a blind sordid spirit yields to a new influence and 

arranges its affairs in a different manner to all other days :— 
“ The cathedral music of history breathes through it a psalm to 
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our solitude”; its associations and employments live in the air 
of a new and better life. 

We love, however, to recognise the Day and its Call as having 
sacredness from their selectness, We feel the change of habits 
of thought so soon as we awake: it is the day of spiritual liber- 
ation: the labour of the world has ceased ; we are called upon, if 
not at other times, or if indifferently at other times, specially 
now to think of ourselves, of the very self of ourselves—of the 
soul—its aspirations, destiny, responsibilities—of duty to neigh- 
bours, of the Being that has given us the breath of life. It is the Holy 
Mountain which rises out of the flats and wastes of common life, 
before and behind it, and which the higher you climb so much 
the more invigorating is its empyreal air, so much nigher are 
you to heaven. 

The Call, without considering domestic observances, is to the 
Temple for public worship. Science, which roams through 
creation, and seeks to analyse the dust and the star, and all 
between, has its chambers of studious silence. The spiritual 
aspirations of man are embodied in the religions ‘of the earth ; 
humanity can as little dispense with its heavenly food as with its 
carthly: religion is no less a fact than scientific application— 
and religion, naturally, has its sanctuaries. 

We should consider it as no trifling omission to absent our- 
selves from public devotions. There are amenities connected 
with them: privileges; duties; ennobling attitudes of mind: 
something quite distinct in character from other congregations 
of men. The philosopher affirms that the noblest occupation of 
the soul is to exalt itself and persist in questionings as to its own 
mysterious existence; here we have that occupation; cut off ~ 
from the world, we sit amongst our fellows as though we were 
alone: the attention is concentrated on truths too much ne- 
glected during working days—the ‘soul attains its greatest 
heights ; in contemplation of the Father of Lights it resolves all 
mystery. 

The Church has thus come to form a delightful experience. 
Its location, the circumstances of attendance, the character or 
specialities of the service, often mean much to us. We share the 
common lot of uncertainty of spirit. So much are we of the 
earth: no! so easily are we borne aloft, and so unawares, that 


our weakness goes beyond what can be truly charged by vindic- 
tive cavillers. We have had our devotion increased —found 


unexpected raptures—by visiting fresh churches ; just as we have: 
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found our senses bathed in new pleasures by those exceptional 
days 
‘* Whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 

We have felt our own familiar suburban church, a novel, won- 
drous, awe-inspiring place, when in winter the windows have 
become misted, and the priest, in white garments, at the altar, is 
dimly seen through the incense-like wreaths of the breath of the 
choir in the chancel. 

We have a bright exhilaration of spirit when—as in the chapel 
of Alma Grange, through the clear glass windows, the branches 
of the surrounding trees seemed part of the temple itself—as in 
Rydal Church the full-leaved woods were ever catching the eye 
between prayers and psalms, and the song of the birds seemed 
part of the worship—when at special times and places nature 
combines her beauties and influences with the holiness of the 
rites, 

We acknowledge the potencies of light and colour—so mar- 
vellously shown in St. Gudule, at Brussels; from the stained 
window, prophet, saint and martyr can stream glories not their 
own upon the soul: it can also be transported by the dazzling 
noon-day gleam in the south aisles, and have an antepast of 
heavenly peace in the calm evening light sleeping in the western 
lancet windows. Good also is it to be in church when we sec 
through uncoloured panes, the sapphire sky and silver clouds like 
saintly souls in heavenly consistory. Influences, we confess, flow 
in upon us from antiquity, from great and holy minds when, 
according to long custom, we seek the Poet's Corner of West- 
minster Abbey, or casually worship in some ancient, honoured, 
monumental fane, like St. Mary’s at Warwick. 

High church has given us unexpected pleasure, as at Bam- 
brough, with chancel screened from the profane, and a_rural 
surpliced choir: and not less, the catholic arrangement as at 
Buxton, where a vicar makes his two churches suit the worship 
of the high and the low. 

The all-sufficient power of religion—far more than in the 
mixed classes of a city, where man accepts the society of his 
kind as adequate for all spiritual needs—has been brought home 
to us in the isolated tabernacle—as in Norrland, by the clear 
still fiord, over-looked by the grey rocky hills, belted with firs ; 
or in the vale of Troutbeck, where the holy ark stands amidst 
green pastures in the lonely mountain-land, 
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Cathedrals have exercised strange charms upon us :—Ripon, 
Carlisle, the gothic stateliness of Durham, the grace of York, 
the metropolitan grandeur of St. Paul's, Also the churches of 
other lands. The solemn historic Domkyrka of Upsala, the 
light simplicity of Stockholm’s Storkyrka, and Hamburgh’s St. 
Nicholas. The foreign church brings one to differences of devo- 
tion which will often startle; which may, also, give a fresh 
incitement to our own. The bare cold Dutch sanctuaries make 
one feel that for the soul’s necessary advancement and well-being 
are the foot-warmers used by the female part of the congrega- 
tion—and yet what statuesque patience, what exemplary 
resignation, during the lengthy, godly discourses! the long- 
drawn, unmelodious psalm-singing of the Swedish, makes us 
think of the joy that awaits these faithful ones when they reach 
the heavenly Canaan, and hear strains transcending those glorious 
ones which they have relegated to the opera house: the atheistic, 
indifferent spirit which wrought Rabelais to satire, too evident in 
ministrations at Cologne and Antwerp, is counteracted by the 
crandeur of the edifices, the elevating associations of the place, 
by the relics ;—yes, these last ridiculous playthings of religion, 
we do despise as relics—but we cannot despise, nay, rather revere 
the feeling which consecrates them, which recognises the divine 
everywhere: when the sacristan murmurs his description of 
skulls, and shrines, and arrows, and nails, wood and jewelled 
cifts, and is evidently stirred by an emotion which he does not 
declare in speech—we know that these relics have a virtuc 
beyond aught that is related of them. 

For some other points we shall refer to the words of Arcangelo. 


Many will agree with him, for his has not been an exceptional _ 


experience ; the road he has walked is open to every man: it 
has been trodden daily by thousands. His father’s mother list- 
ened to the preaching of John Wesley and was convinced by 
him. Arcangelo was baptised in the established church: the 
graveyard of the same church holds his mother’s dust. In his 
childhood and youth he attended Methodist chapels; he has 
been in the courts of the church of the New Jerusalem :—* Pray 
for the peace of Jerusalem: they shall prosper that love thee.” 
He finally rests in the mother church, because the skirts of her 
garments are broad enough to cover all differences of doctrine, 
provided they are grounded on the chief Corner Stone. 

“TI am here with the Seventh Day,” says Arcangelo; “So 
long have we been together, that I have noted that its appropria- 
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tion goes a long way into the calculation of what a man is. Does 
he give it up to worldly thoughts, employments, or pleasures ; or 
has he the faculty of reverence—say for himself, if for nothing 
higher or lower, and devotes the day accordingly?—exactly 
neither less nor more is he. Whether it shall be a space for 
labour, idleness, or pastime, or a cloistered day, one knowing 
something of the peace which the world cannot give, one like the 
Persians, flooded with a diviner light than comes into other days, 
is matter that goes to make up the whole story of all our lives. 

“My youth had some Sabbath freedom, which was frequently 
exercised in attending some of the reverend fanes of my native 
town. Age may explain the reason, youth could not. Age will 
say that the service had some charm—that the secret of the charm 
lay in music. The voluntary filled the mind with melody, and 
cleared the soul of outer thoughts ; the anthem lifted up the spirit 
as on an angel’s wing; the sacred harmony of the responses, 
which sink so softly, so fixedly into the mind, that the whole 
congregation can sing them without book ; the liturgical prayers, 
comprehensive, full of solemn sound, so adequate to all religious 
needs; the service as one melodious whole; these were the 
charms that beguiled the youth. 

“ Age, lago-like, is nothing, if not critical. I must concede, I 
must also contend with it. To me the Church is the Sanctuary 
of the Spirit. It has imperfections ; yes! but these are less than 
fault-finding makes them. Its capabilities, also, are less than we 
make them. It provides all needful accessories to spiritual 
endeavours, by reason of our own devotion. Devotion considers 
not any failings when absorbed in spiritual observances. 

“Endless are the helps given by the Church. None are so 
poor but that here they can obtain portions of heavenly riches ; 
none so blind to the world’s knowledge, but they shall have 
welcome from the loving Father. Seeking they find. So is it 
with lower agencies. None entering, desiring to sever the asso- 
ciations of care, sorrow, humiliation, but on the instant the chain 
of bondage is broken. This power the Church holds in common 
with all change of scene and circumstance. The edifice itself, 
its architectural ceremonies, the mystical hues of the windows, 
the service, priest, congregation, choir, organ, in their several 
parts, the spheral grandeur of the whole in hymn or psalm, or 
creed, the communion of the soul in the varied lauds and suppli- 
cations, these can win a man from the poor strivings and fretful- 
ness of his days, and bathe his spirit in bliss. 
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“ The Church intends a higher experience to which all this is but 
incentive and assistance. It hopes to find man humbly regretful 
for the drawbacks he has felt from the weakness of the flesh since 
he last entered—if not unsullied, at least eager to renew his 
beatitudes—not willing to leave all to the last cast of the die on 
a death bed; hopes to present him,—but age is critical.—Of 
course much weakness is implied in selectness of time or place. 
Pious minds may insist on Church and Sabbath, but they have 
to answer why all times and places should not be sacred. I 
quite agree with the issue raised; I delightfully accept all ideal 
arguments,—all that would make men angels, this world Para- 
dise, the year one long Sabbath. I lament that there are any 
difficulties; that humanity is still so imperfect that it has to 
adopt means to stimulate religious ardour, and that, not infre- 
quently, for its simple preservation, Sir Henry Wotton admired 
the advice of the holy monk, who persuaded his friend to 
perform his customary devotions in a constant place, ‘ because 
in that place we usually meet with those very thoughts which 
passed us at our last being there.’-—I find itso now. Few are 
inspired to such a degree that every breath of air breathed by 
the Spirit is pure from the fields of heaven, and every spot holy 
ceround, 

“T cordially strike hands with opponents; I say by all means 
sanctify all days, and all places. Yet this shall still result in the 
Seventh Day, and the Temple obtaining a higher sanctification. 
Naaman to be cured of his leprosy, was ordered by Elisha to 
wash in Jordan, and not only to wash, but to do it to the perfect 
degree involved in our week of days—to wash seven times. The 
Syrian was wroth with the prophet, and cried,‘ Are not Abana 
and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, better than all the waters of 
Israel? May I not wash in them and be clean?’ Yes, that might 
be so. You may wash in Abana and Pharpar, and be clean, but 
they will not remove your leprosy. Bathe in Jordan to cure 
that. So much the worse for us if the working days require a 
special consecration of the Sabbath. Happy are we, in that it 
is left to us, the bright Jordan of Life, wherein one may better 
hope to be cured of the leprosy cf the spirit. 

“ Holding to the sacredness of the day, I hold, also, to the 
Temple. Matins and vespers I love to attend ; to enter into the 
solitude of my pew. Solitude shall be our portion whether we 
like it or not; it awaits us in the little lonely aisle of sickness or 
decay, which leads to the narrow house, and it is well for man to 
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have the holy discipline, if only in his pew, to exile himself from 
the mean, dark idolatries of common life, and realise his loneli- 
ness with God. 

“| rejoice to greet much that I have missed for six days. 
:merson loved the Church before the sermon began, and | 
sympathise with the feeling which scems to partake of the peace 
which passeth understanding, which shares such silence as 5t. 
John said reigned awhile in heaven. But I better love to 
embrace the whole service. What grandeur is there in the 
Litany, nay in the whole Liturgy. How exalted are the states 
of the soul. The Bible and the Liturgical services are subjected 
to the various tempers and perceptions of love. Constructed for 
the loftiest wants of our nature, the ardent spirit will sometimes 
note one passage, sometimes another, with a refined vision, and 
take it to itself. And this appropriation for the needs of the 
oul, is the most conclusive of all evidence as to the divineness of 
the Bible, of the transcendant character of the Liturgical service. 
A practical lower result I have often found in humble, pious 
persons ; imbued by the grandeur and simplicity of these books, 
their common speech is ennobled, and a high tone is given to 
their thoughts. 

“There are eminences to which I am specially attached :— 
the Apostles’ Creed, the reading of the Scriptures, a special verse 
of the Ze Deum, the Prayer of St. Chrysostom, the Hymns. 

“In connection with the first I find that the Church does not 
allow its charity to be exceeded by Pagan Rome, which Athen- 
agoras, in his Apology for the Christian Religion, complimented 
in permitting all nations under its dominion to freely make use 
of any form of worship they pleased. My habit is to turn to the 
east on the recital of the Creed; to bow at the name of Jesus. 
Some, for the latter, lean on St. Paul; I have judged only from 
my own heart. As for the position —the Jews during captivity 
turned in their prayers towards Jerusalem ; the Mahomedan in 
his devotions looks in the direction of Mecca. Hooker has 
spoken as to such devotional attitude, so have other divines— 
but I seek no justification, I do it for the quickening of the soul's 
attention. A benefit to myself, this has no censure from the 
Church; nor has my neighbour who contemplates a crimson 
saint in a window of the southern aisle, whilst I look towards the 
altar.—-There remains much more. If it is an interpolation that 
Christ ‘descended into hell, if there is any general questioning as 
to the Creed, the Church makes a call on the charity which she 
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fosters. The answers may be wide: a statement may be true, 
though interpolated, and so forth. However, I have my own 
convictions as to each clause. My devotion is not cooled 
thereby, the influence of the holy intentions of the Church are 
not impaired, and I have latitude. 

“Each service, though divided, and compounded of many 
offices, has a sublime unity, and that unity has a centre. All 
parts relate to the opening of the Holy Book. From times of 
old the reading of sacred writings has been delegated to special 
and honoured persons. I reverence the commission. Honoured, 
indeed, is the man who is deemed worthy to read the divine 
pages; he attains the golden top of sovereign life, when 
with meet humility he delivers in the ears of the congrega- 
tion the Word which is their life; when he himself feels 
hallowed rapture that his own lips are laden with words 
which the Divine Humanity once spoke—words that flowed 
from His holy tongue — music from the heaven of heavens. 
Never is this act to be done with negligence, never with 
vanity as to performance; but with evidence to those that 
hear, that he who reads does himself endeavour to see plainly 
that which he reads, and by his intonation to make others 
sec as he himself doth see: for it has often come to pass 
that in the very act of pronunciation the spiritual life of a 
sentence has flashed forth, and illumined a hundred minds. 

“ That verse in the Ze Deuwm— Vouchsafe, O Lord, to keep us 
this day without sin’—is the whisper of the soul amidst the great 
hallelujahs. I can put all my devotion, all my aspirations into 
these few words. Let me have but grace sufficient for the day; 
I seek no more. A singular circumstance has often attended its 
recital. Iam confronted by an illuminated double-lancet window, 
surmounted by a circular light, containing the mystic Lamb, 
On the first word of the verse, I have lost the presence of 
the mystic purple, green, crimson, argent and gold of the large 
window, and the Lamb in the orbed light has become trans- 
figured into a glory by the sun. 

“Then, of all the beautiful things that have come from the 
mind of man, where, after the Pater Noster, is there aught to 
compare with what is called the Prayer of St. Chrysostom ? 
My child-learnt devotions became unconsciously re-shaped by it. 
If God hears a few persons, thought the boy, He will hear once ; 
and, after some months, to his astonishment, his carly familiar 
prayer had vanished from his recollection: in its place were St. 
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Chrysostom’s brief sentences, which will go with him to the last 
resting-place. It is one of the three Universal Prayers—for all 
nations, peoples, torgues, religions. It is the golden heart of the 
Liturgical Service. 
“ Music makes no insignificant portion of the worship, whether 
it be, as in the Notre Dame of Antwerp, trumpeted as from a 
skyey company, or made hideous as in Sweden, and in Holland 
—despite of its organs. It is an auxiliary, or it is a detriment. 
It need never be the latter. It is sweet and solacing to sec it 
affectionately cherished, although the village schoolmaster be the 
player, rude swains the singers, and humble the instrument. 
And it performs a sacred office when the organ sends forth: its 
streams of sound, as though it would blend in its tones the 
aspiring thoughts of all congregations assembled in Christen- 
dom; when the choral rapture tramples down all sorrows ; 
and when the acclaiming voices are left alone to send the 
particular praise of the worshippers to the throne of heaven. 
“ The homely part of the service, to me, lies in the Hymns. It 
is the same generally, if we accept the testimony of sounds in 
the streets and parlours. The hymns go further than the church 
door; week-day thoughts may desecrate the sanctuary, but these 
voices cannot be excluded from week-days. The anthem plays 
a celestial part with its triumphant peals, and bathing cornice 
column and arch in sweet sound. But I am not able to remain 
long in the high mood to. which it carries me. Were this 
possible, then the ecstatic state were attained. The carth fails 
not to draw me down, and I take the domestic notes of the hymns 
for my comfort. Criticism has little to say generally regarding 
them; and I say nothing critically. What does not apply to my 
expericnce—those that are not manna to the soul, are passed by, 
or sung—and forgotten. Not so with others; critical opinion in 
their case is but idle breath: I appropriate the words and the 
strains without respect of persons—as fragments of celestial 
language dropped from the battlements of heaven, snatches of 
strains that the heart half believes will be sung in Paradise. 
I am arbitrary in this matter. As angel answers angel in heaven, 
so does the angel in man answer the angel-voices in the hymns. 
I find T am little changed from youth. 


* Sweet Music, thou art loved by all! Yes, all 
Deo love thee well ;—from him pent up in city, 
And hearing the caged bird, or vagrant ditty, 
To him who roams at will, and hears the call 
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Of woodland hymns, of rocky waterfall, 

The lark’s love-chaunt, the night-bird's lay of pity,— 
And unto each, by woeful tones, or pretty, 

Thy mission is a holy one withal. 

But Music, never had'st thou task so great, 

An office so divine, worthy thy power, 

As when thou lead'st the soul up to its God, 

And thus I love thee best, feel most elate, 

In church or chapel, at Devotion's hour, 

To hear the hymn arise to Heaven from the sod,’ 


“ These are simple lines of carly years yet not without their 
significance: they make me see that no mean poetic cultivation 
may be the property of hymns. They recall my vivid realiza- 
tion of the line— Thou art my soul’s bright morning star ;’ 
also, ‘ The opening heavens around me shine ;’ also, 


‘ Lo, on a narrow neck of land, 
*Twixt two unbounded seas I stand ; ’ 


and raise the question how far the genius of Burns was 
developed by such an influence, since he declared that his 
boyish cars were gratified with the music of— 


‘For though on dreadful whirls we hung, 
High on the broken wave.’ 


“My nature is still the same, but these hymns have had more 
virtue since | have known more sorrow, Thus,—on a Sunday, not 
three May-times ago, I find I noted, that although, if we analyze 
our days and nights, we shall see that not more than‘a third of 
our time needs be engrossed by misery, yet it seemed then to 
encroach on my devotions ;—Winter's bands are not broken yet ; 
there is universal commercial depression, which is written in the 
aspect of many who should be joyous worshippers; my spirit 
was scarcely lifted up during my devotions; the hymn, ‘ For 
ever with the Lord, made it arise at once ;—words and music 
make a cheerful march on the way to the shining city.” 

“Sermons.—In these, preachers and congregations equally fail 
A popular preacher soon changes into the essayist: the complai- 
sant pastor we soon find uttering nothing but the bleating of 
his own lambs. The happy energy-—the simple earnestness—are 
with the elect.—Still, something remains for the priest besides the 
sermon. The service is not altogether left to the people, thrice 
holy though their Bible be, elevated their liturgy, and excellent 
their own godliness. The priest is the chosen instrument to call 
forth the powers of the soul. He has to show forth in himself the 
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devotion he enjoins ; for him to be indifferent is to cultivate in- 
difference in the congregation. ‘Ye make the Lord’s people to 
transgress,’ Besides all this, he who serves at the altar is not 
only an officiator, it is his function to be a living epistle in his 
daily life. 

“As for some of the crowning ceremonies I may not use vain 
words. An Ordination has its lessons and solemnities, but it 
fails to impress me as much as Confirmation, which is the 
proudest moment for the church militant. In the Communion a 
man should become wrapt from earthly concerns: realize the be- 
atific state:—But I am already betrayed by speech. Silence be 
mine, as in the celebration itself! For such preferences I may be 
condemned; also for many judgments. In the quiet light of the 
church I see the world’s sin as clearly as wine in a glass. My 
own errors and weakness may be as clear in my speech to those 
who hear me, 

“But the glory of silence is only declared by speech, and | 
would sound one shrill, unmistakable note. Why can we not have 
the services of silence? Why are not the churches open each 
day? It is soin other lands, and the rejoicing, the stricken, the 
forlorn heart equally find a sanctuary for guidance, entreaty or 
thankfulness. 

“One word I have for myself. Gratefulness for all, be ever 
mine. How often have I carried my cares to church and 
found them become wings! I feel that here alone the king- 
dom of God on earth is made perfect.” 

Arcangelo leaves much unsaid, but in speaking for ourselves, 
we shall stray little beyond the limits he has chosen, 

And first, of the songs of Zion—on which we cannot dwell 
too zealously. Not unto many is it given like Donne, to write 
a hymn and obtain comfort by its recital during church devotions; 
or like Roscommon to find one’s own verses a satisfaction, and 
fit embodiment of earth's last hopes. Yet hymns are ours as 
much or more than they were the authors’. They have, notwith- 
standing the majestic, soul-scarching psalmody of the church, a 
special wide and deep religious influence. 

The means by which they operate are various. Sometimes 
referring to the true merit of the hymn, more often to its sug- 
gestions, and its associations. Not unfrequently there is the 
triple charm complete. Take as an instance of this, the sing- 
ing of “ There is a land of pure delight” by a congregation for 
the first time—wherewith the people became so highly wrought 
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that they rapturously repeated the hymn far into the night. 
Could these be less than Pentecostal hours? Again, that 
hymn so beautiful in its construction “Lead Kindly Light,” has 
attached to it the loving solemnity that attended the burial 
of Canterbury’s spouse. We, ourselves, whenever we join in it, 
must now recall the fate of one who with his two sons perished, 
whilst bathing. It was on a Sabbath’s holiday ; a severe labourer 
was he in the field of daily literature; his spirit enjoyed the sweet, 
bright change, and he made the morning more sacred to his soul 
by fond, constant repetition of his favourite hymn,—that same 
hymn: “Lead Kindly Light.” And yet another case, In 
a northern port a young man of twenty lodged alone. He had 
come there to study at the Navigation School for sea-service. 
The only son of his mother was he, and she was an invalid and a 
widow. Every day when he came from his studies, he was heard 
by his neighbours to go to the piano, and accompany himéelf to 
ahymn. In time he went on board of a steamer, which, a few 
days afterwards encountered a storm. Amongst others, the 
widow's son was lost. On a Sunday, a few months later, in 
our household singing, a maiden played a hymn with peculiar 
earnestness. We questioned her about it, and she told us 
the tale. She had heard the youth daily at his hymn, and 
knew of his subsequent fate. We can scarcely write without 
tears. The hymn is “Hark, my soul, it is the Lord.” How often 
that boy, sore grieved at separation from his mother, longing for 
his Heavenly Father, and oh! what a cold, unknown world before 
him. How often that boy’s sinking heart must have sought 
support in his dreary loneliness from these verses now before us. 
His free and faithful love was stronger than death, and God has 
been love to him.—Shall we ever hear the hymn withdut being 
richer through that pathetic incident connected with it? 

There are individual matters in relation to hymns with which 
memory and judgment cannot part. The excellence of the 
rythm of Bernard de Morlaix, which has given some precious 
excerpts for congregational singing; the lyric completeness of 
Charles Wesley’s “Come, O thou traveller unknown, Whom still 
I hold but cannot see,” and the aspiring fervour of that anthem- 
like strain, sung in past years immediately before each Sunday 
morning’s reading of the Scriptures in the Wesleyan chapels ; 
—“Come, Holy Ghost, our hearts inspire.” 

Looking at what is always most valuable, the harvesting of 
music and devotional poetry, the. gathering of hymns into one 
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‘book—we accept with gratitude the latest collection of the 
church—wherein we find that at least one in seven has some 
special merit or remembrance attached to it. 

How fresh, ever fresh, are these morning strains, “ New every 
morning is the love,” and “ Awake, my soul! and with the sun.” 
Adam Bede's strong barytone voice, heard above the sound of 
plane and hammer, singing this latter, is typical of their divine 
agency,—making the heart of man to rise like the sun in his 
strength, at once hallowing his labours and giving him joy in 
the day. Then, what pensiveness and also rejoicing -gratefulness 
breathe through those for evening ; the pathetic “ At even, when 
the sun was set,” the noble “Sun of my soul,” that sweetest 
commingling of words and music, “ God, who madest earth and 
heaven,” the melodious burden of “ Through life’s long day and 
death's dark night,” the gentle iteration“ Thy word of peace,’ 
that perfect pearl of hymns “ Abide with me,” the resounding 
“Glory to Thee, my God, this night,”"—all pervaded by a senti- 
ment which might be embodied in the words “ Grant to life's 
long day a calm unclouded ending, “* °* °* With dawning 
clories of the eternal day ;"—these hymns, conjoined to those for 
morning—bound together as with a golden clasp with Kenn’s 
fine doxology, “ Praise God, from whom all blessings flow,” make 
a true Christian day. 

It is a merit, also, that all sacred dispositions of the soul, all 
degrees of experience, here find food and balm. For solemnity 
nothing can be desired to exceed the tune of Cha/vey, and the 
first lines of the verses in “A few morc years shall roll,” or the 
music and words of that hymn for those at sea, “ Eternal Father, 
strong to save,” or the tremulous awe that pervades the strain 
“ Fierce raged the tempest o'er the deep,’—hymns, like Becth- 
oven's “ /uneral March,” sinking all weak passion and_ selfish 
griefs, noble and resounding in their ministration. 

Then there are those specially exultant, wherein the Church 
militant prophecies of ultimate victory, and which frequently 
strengthen the weak hand and confirm the faltering heart, such 
as “ Onward, Christian soldiers,” “ All hail the power of Jesus 
Name,” “Come let us join our cheerful songs,” and that hymn, 
full of true hosanna grandeur, “Crown Him with many crowns.” 

We can speak of other feelings. The echoes of our boyhood’s 
years come to us in “O Love divine, how sweet Thou art !” and 
“From Greenland’s icy mountains.” Early familiarity conveys 
an idea of perpetuity with regard to others, as though they were 
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made to sustain the wear and tear of creeds; such an hymn is 
“All people that on earth do dwell:” and the same stability 
seems shared by “God moves in a mysterious way.” 

When hymns are not in unison with the frame of our mind, 
nay, even when we shrink from indifferent hymns, the tunes, the 
spiritual part, are often left with us. Irrespective of any verses, 
we have awakenings of affection on hearing the sweet familiar 
tune of Jnnocents ; there are certain chains of feelings attached 
to the pathetic S¢. Bernard's, the glorious Austrian Hymn, and 
the old favourite French. 

It is to be regretted that any hymns should be indifferent— 
that there should be any dissonant thought or strain; but 
nothing has been perfect under the sun, and why should such 
virtue belong to a collection of hymns? There is a little rift 
within the lute ; it has come to pass that we have preferred this 
to that, one to another. Even in the sheltering hymns—one 
sanguine blemish has made us forego much ofan early attachment, 
—we cannot possibly share the princely admiration for Toplady’s 
“Rock of Ages;” we prefer “Jesu, lover of my soul,” the lofty 
tenderness of * O God, our help in ages past ;” that hymn which 
frequently affords us moments of holy communion, during 
intervals of service, “My God, my Father, while I stray,” and 
(though the hymn itself, also, has its single stain) the constraining 
burden of “O Lamb of God, I come.” 

We would declare the Religion of Love piainly and fully. We 
like not the crimson emblazonry—the announcement of “ Priest 
and victim, in the Eucharistic feast”—the loud acclaim of “ Red 
wounds streaming, life-blood gleaming;” for the word “blood” 
we strive to substitute love, and would always feel Love's pre- 
sence; for verses “like to that sanguine flower inscribed with 
woe,” dipped in the outer night of misery, let us have love in its 
truth and power, if even so simply expressed as— 

**O the wisdom of the Eternal ! 
O the depth of love divine ! 


O the sweetness of the mercy 
Which in Jesus Christ did shine ;” 


We demur to another class—to the Sinaitic hymns—those full 
of thunderings, and the appalling pomp of darkness. Such as 
Luther’s hymn, “Lo, He comes! with clouds descending,” in 
which the triple repetition in the tu. of the penultimate line 
adds to its imposing awe, and “ Thou Judge of quick and dead, 
Before whose bar severe.” All such hang heavily on the beatings 
of the heart. - 
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To those others we also object ; cast in the mould of melancholy, 
which feed on the sounds of sorrow and parting groans, of which 
are “ Christian, dost thou see them?” and, “ Thou art gone up on 
high ;” which teach us to sigh because “ we are lingering here, 
with sin and care opprest,” and guilt, and griefs, and fears—as 
though God was but a terror, earth a lazar house, the call to 
church our passing bell, life “an entire kingdom of fear.” 

Against Terror and Judgment we claim to place Mercy and 
Love. Ifthere have sometimes to be august sweeps of imagina- 
tion, let them come on the wings of mighty winds; give us “ Let 
saints on earth in concert sing,’—that united triumph-song of 
the army of the living God. 

We should indeed set hymn against hymn in the case of the 
terror-inspiring class. Instead of bewailing the end of things 
created, take up the great hallelujah “ The strain upraise of joy 
and praise,” wherein all Nature's voices laud their loving Maker ; 
instead of dreadful retribution, let us hear“ How sweet the name 
of Jesus sounds,” yielding the music of His name to refresh the 
soul in death; instead of horror at the agonizing fight, that 
beautiful Olney hymn “ What various hindrances we mect,” with 
its swect remonstrances against complaint— 


** Were half the breath thus vainly spent, 
To Heaven in supplication sent, 
Our cheerful song would oftener be 
Hear what the Lord hath done for me ;"’ 


instead of a frowning Deity, music and words uniting their 
charms in “ The King of Love my Shepherd is ;” instead of songs 
of lamentations, the true Jesus-hymns, such as “I heard the 
voice of Jesus say,” or, “I was a wandering sheep,” with its tune 
expressing the longing of hope for the heavenly home, or, “ O 
happy band of pilgrims,” to the cheerful strains of Kocker. 
Thank heaven, the transition is easy. Instead of surrendering 
to the heart-quakings of “ Day of wrath, O day of mourning !” and 
“That day of wrath, that dreadful day,” we pass to the next 
hymn, with a dying fall in its tender tune, “Our blest Redeemer, 
ere he breathed ;” and we can close the argument with (waiving 
one of its expressions) “ Holy, holy, holy,”—which triple acclaim, 
when we heard sounded by the silver trumpets in St. Margaret's , 
Cambridge, it seemed as though the New Jerusalem was near, 
and the angels of Revelation were sending forth the notes for 
preparation, and the pure of the carth were about to enter and 
see their God. 
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There are hymns of other character ; some might be deemed 
Orphic, fitted for the Eleusinian or other mysteries; more than 
one favourite would be a suitable chant for the faithful of Islam. 
Of which we do not complain, for religion like poetry, has 
breadth and charity for all moods of the soul. We do not 
dislike the mystic “droppings of myrrh,” of which some are as 
rich and sweet as the song of Solomon; nor do we object to 
the Chaldean tones, looking to the immortal, inscrutable stars ; 
nor to numbers praising the beautiful forces of religion as con- 
tained in architecture, lights and shadows, words of prayer and 
praise, and, indeed, we object not, but delight in Nature being 
brought into the sanctuary, in the “breath from scented lime,” 
and the teachings of birds and flowers. 

Thus, whatever be the imperfections of the compilation, we 
have provision for all our depositions, and which we can 
order as we best please without strict regard for any ecclesi- 
astical arrangement. We hail the opening of the Christian 
year with right human joy, in “Hark, the herald angels sing,” 
or “Christians awake, salute the happy morn.” We welcome 
the radiant, Epiphany with “What star is this, with beams 
so bright?” and “As with gladness men of old,” a con- 
stant hymn, in which the star shines through the whole year, 
and typifies the Divine manifestation for all times and peoples, 
At Easter we love the fine rejoicing music of S¢#. George 
but the hymn affixed is less to our liking—rather give us “Come 
ye faithful, raise the strain.” Sunday we would salute with “Morn 
of morns, and day of days,” and the Temple itself with “ We love 
the place, O God.” For working day’s labour and content we 
take “For ever with the Lord,”—a cheerful pilgrim’s measure, 
looking forward for the night, when we shall not groan with 
weariness and sorrow, but with light heart 

** Pitch our moving tent 
A day’s march nearer home." 
For the closing year we have none here so proudly regretful 
and hopeful as “Come let us anew our journey pursue,” but rather 
than lose it we shall go to the Wesleyan hymn book, and recall 
the hearty singing by the watch-night congregations when the 
first golden sands of the New Year have begun to run. 

So with the moods. When we deplore our shortcomings, 
Cowper's “O for a closer walk with God” (though we have to 
seek it out of this particular treasure house), will give. an utter- 
ance for the soul’s sigh and desire; when we are despondent, 
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when each has to enter his Gethsemane, as all must, and alone, 
too—“As pants the hart for cooling streams,” comes to us with 
solace, and specially that uplifting verse 


** Why restless, why cast down my soul, 
Hope still, and thou shalt sing 
The praise of Him who is thy God, 
Thy health’s eternal spring.” 
Our trustfulness in all trials, let it be spoken with the intensity 
of “Nearer my God to Thee,” and sealed with “ Thine forever, 
God of Love.” In the times of thick darkness and the shadow 
of death let there steal on our memory “Abide with me,” and 
never fail in receiving inspiration from that musical note direct 
from Celestial Salem, “Hark, hark, my soul!” 

Yes, the hymns dwell not only in the church: They mix with 
the noises of the world. Herein lies no mystery. The ‘mind 
instinctively seizes the compact and powerful formula, and with 
the same desire, with the same method, a man extracts from a 
poem the condensed words that have enlightened him, from a 
hymn the verse that suits his mental needs and aspirations. On 
a line he will muse far beyond the reach of the poem itself. With 
a fragment of a hymn, his heart will burn within him by the way 
for a whole week. It may be that this finds little illustration in 
the pews of fashion, or amongst those who strive anxiously to 
add daily to their stores, or those who seek to fill their years 
with sensual pleasure, but a different story is told in different 
scenes of life. Bunyan’s Christian is the type of the common, 
honest wayfarer; hé cheered his path with hymns,—in the prac- 
tice of that ideal spiritual pilgrim we find biography ; Luther is 
an ensample to the Protestant phase of religion, Francis d’Assissi 
to the Romish. But not on these we rest our argument: it is 
amongst the humble and meek, in the silent legions, those 
who fight as obscurely and unknown as the unnamed seventy 
disciples, who at most are content to be but a name, like St. 
Bartholomew, greatly forgotten, their saintly life hidden with the 
Lord; from these we can learn something of the warfare of the 
soul, and what miraculous powers live in the fount of the simplest 
song of Zion. Trifles lighter than the air, as has been said, yet 
felt as strains from Holy Land,—refreshing as the dew of Her- 
mon,—springs purer, and of rarer virtuc than Helicon, or Valclusa, 
or Rotha; as rays of divine light, which transfigure daily sorrows 
into apparitions of glory, and make one feel that life, like the sun- 
beam, would be less glorious without clouds; messengers which 
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fill the fancy with the palm tree, the sheltering rock, the sacred 
hills, —are these Hymns. 

We may not pass Sermons without a word. To-some they 
are the most important part of the service. Nottous. This 
we say after hearing, noting, re-considering those of a score of 
years or more. Helps they should be for inducing devout 
moods, purging the spiritual vision, revealing life in clearer lights, 
making the Bible more dear to us; in a word, they should make 
us stronger, more tender, more faithful than they found us, or 
leave the sin of omission with us. Alas, experience tells us this 
is seldom the case :—that for devout preaching, apart from the 
sensational, we should go to certain superintendents of the Wes- 
leyan body ; for lofty fervour and intelligence to a Dean Lake ; 
for the full manhood of the Gospel, we should seek some Great- 
heart of the Church, like Peterborough, whose fiery energy 
crumples his episcopal lawn; for single-mindedness and healthful 
exposition a Dunelm, who sinks his learning in extremest sim- 
plicity of discourse. But generally—oh, the waste!—However, 
we are not much dependent on the minister. If he fails to give, 
nay, if weare the delinquents, and fail to receive a sermon, we 
have compensation in the library. There lie the treasures which 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, nor all the impious dulness 
of the pulpit impair. The Wise, the Good, as well as those who 
sing their praises, are with us on our shelves—or, let all the 
world’s books be consumed! 

We can requite ourselves with that most gallant of all sermons 
by Masillon, when he presented the beatitudes in their im- 
perishable glory to Louis XIV. We have for ready reference 
the Golden Grove sermons of our Jeremy Taylor. This summer 
Sunday, in the middle of June, the garden before our window 
alive with green rejoicing branches, sparkling with rainbow hues 
of tulips, violets, everlasting peas, valerian, and other members 
of the sisterhood of flowers—it seems an auspicious moment to 
open once more the pages of the great Episcopalian. One of 
the bright and true sons of the morning is he. His voice isa 
two-edged sword, reaching to the most secret sins of the soul ; 
whilst a healthy nature, a robust activity, full of dealings with 
the world, is visible in every sentence. He knows the trooper 
who has been in the battle; he hears the song of the ascending 
lark with his own ears; his ¢yes, and not those of another, have 
watched the wondrous sea; and none has secn the rising sun like 
himself. In these discourses all ‘the graces of learning and 
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religion are compacted; they are full of fine passion, of felicitous 
expressions, of passages of wisdom, portent, beauty and love; 
they might have been preached before a convocation of princes 
and prelates—they make one of the best of our books—of all 
books. 

From as accessible a recess, there is ever ready to descend one 
clothed in white raiment, and shining like the sun, the apostle 
whose zeal consumed him—Robertscn of Brighton. Other 
volumes wear the beauty of holiness, and we seek their acquaint- 
ance on frequent opportunities. The Ecclesiastical Polity of 
Hooker must always be a favourite; one of those most heroic of 
books is this, written not in a calm time, but with a calm heart. 
The first note of its preface makes us aware that the soul is a 
simple and majestic one which is about to speak; we soon find 
that we are with the angel-herald of Law—and throughout all 
the length of its cight books we feel we are with the upholder of 
Goodness and Beauty; the elect pen which displays the Church, 
looking forth as the morning, fair as the moon, clear as the sun, 
and terrible as an army with banners. Bunyan is near at hand 
with the Pilgrim's Progress, early loved and ever cherished, and 
now and again vividly illuming our daily life. For his allegory 
is not limited to its own covered meanings; it teaches us that all 
around us contains covered meanings. Not only does Vanity 
lair under its shows hold sin—but it awakens us to the cognizance 
of the same sin concealed under all worldly shows—the sin which 
the preacher preaches. The allegory of Mansoul is little less 
powerful than the Pilgrim's Progress—never have we felt the 
anger, the terror and pangs of the battle so keenly in the his- 
torian’s page as when in our childhood we passed through this 
awful siege. By some arbitrary association we generally, on 
leaving Bunyan, go to Giles Fletcher's Christ's Victory and Tri- 
umph, and to Crashaw’s first book of the Sosfetto d’Herode— 
probably the occult link is the kindred touch of imagination ; 
poet and preacher equally belong to the starry fraternity. We 
shall gladly conclude any Sabbath intercourse with counsel from 
Holy Living and Holy Dying—full of classical memories, of dulcet 
passages which wrap the soul in Elysium, of illustrations as lucid 
and as personal as those of L’Ad/egro and //Penseroso, and yet, 
withal, a book embalmed in the piety of the saints. 

Now, light suggests darkness; joy, grief; good, evil; belief, 
doubt ; and it is not in the nature of religion to have less than 
the spirit of power, and of love, and of a sound mind. Therefore, 
as to books other in nature than these we have communed with 
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—to books that would derogate from Christianity, which we do 
not court in the Sabbatical hours—and to which we wave 
a greeting as we pass, we may give one short word, -There 
are times when we treat them as familiar guests; for we have no 
fear of their destructive powers: they are viclent, they are 
aggressive, they shake the air—but a breeze refreshes us, and so 
much the stronger it blows, so much the more it makes us 
assured that the rock on which we stand is certain, that our hold 
upon it is sure. There is Volney, who has “ set his nest amongst 
the stars;” Strauss, whose original harshness of expression placed 
truth-loving, kindly hearts against him—unbelief has profited 
less by his labours, than from the pains and penalties he has 
borne ; the silken web of Ecce Homo, with its enquiry left half 
told; Feurbach, who ornaments his pages with fairest flowers of 
language, if George Eliot translates him truly; and Renan, whom 
none can surpass for guileful melody—not that his sincerity has, 
therefore, to be doubted—if he does not adore, he piously admires 
the character of the Divine Humanity. 

Useful antagonists are all these; they teach the Church the use 
of her own weapons; are a perpetual admonition that she keep 
her armour bright,—in the strong, homely Puritan phrase, to 
“ Pray always, but keep your powder dry.” We shall find in 
time that not these, nor any’ questioners, can affect our belief, 
“ Let the galled jade wince, our withers are unwrung.” We have 
entertained their arguments even in the church, when the 
preacher has spoken a doubt, but not given the answer. What 
is Christ to us? The orient window over the altar has become 
draped in darkness as we considered the mere man; yet, co- 
instantaneous with the thought, His figure stood lustrous out of 
the night over the altar. Not into the mind of genius itself has 
it entered to conceive such a Being—peaceful, strong, benign, 
clear in all action and speech, in a word, divine! 

Consider in what compass the history of this Celestial Humanity 
lies. The space of five acts will hold it all. Can we name more 
than three productions of the imagination, which speak to the 
soul of man, contained in such compass? Prometheus, Hamlet, 
Faust. The first is the yearning after the divinity; the second is 
grounded on the unconquerable mystery and futile agency of life; 
the third is the proud, diabolic assertion of intellect. Of which 
can we say, “Go, thou, and do likewise.” Christ's example 
among men, the uniqueness of His life, transcends even the 


imagination of the poet. 
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The charity of the Church gives us courage for the defence of 
its truth, We may answer disputants after their own manner. 
We may consider Christ as we do other subjects. Thus—as 
Deity He might have descended in lonely glory, appeared as a 
divine Melchizidek, without any human attachments. Instead 
of which, He is connected with the best intelligence of the world: 
a glorious history lies behind Him, as though a whole nation, 
and the process of ages, was required to produce this heavenly 
blossom. He Himself never dispraises the intellect; nay, He 
magnifies it. He points to the Word that has already been, as 
His exponent. His subjection of temptation is by formulas in 
the language of old,—“ It is written!” After Him we have the 
finest intellects of the world to explain His mission, if not His 
doctrines and sayings. We ourselves would rise higher than 
these considerations. If the acceptance of the Divinity. of Christ 
has to be a stone of offence to our fellows, not less firmly should 
it be clung to. Herein, there should be no half-heartedness, no 
half-truth spoken. Simple, pure, free, without mysticism, 
without qualification, true belief is based on God made 
manifest in the flesh. 

But in the Sabbatical hours there is little need for any protes- 
tations. We rather seek auxiliary aids to devotional thought : 
and these we find in no small extent in the other Religions— 
in the shreds we possess of the seven-fold beam,* which gives 
light to the soul of the world. It is not for us to lament over 
the crrors of alien creeds, but to discover where in them lie “the 
sunnie seed”: to rejoice that some of the heavenly flock are 
there—to deplore that we find any one of them so much more 
treasured than are the ninety-and-nine in Christendom—for truth 
hath its defenders and lovers wherever it is found. 

We may astonish ourselves with the re-assurance that nearly 
half the human race offers flowers on Buddhist shrines, and hold 
doctrines essentially opposite to our own: that Hinduism in- 
cludes nearly every idea—religious and philosophical—which has 
been current among men: that Confucianism looks simply to the 
development of the moral and intellectual powers, as forming the 
Ideal Man. Immortal truths, however, are the salt of these and 
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* “The Seven Bibles of the World,” we find it recently popularly written “are 
the Koran of the Mahommedans, the Eddas of the Scandinavians, the Try Pitikes of 
the Budkthists, the five Kings of the Chinese, the three Vedas of the Hlindoos, the 
Zemiavesia, and the Scripture of the Christians.” 
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other religions ; and we love to seek them out amidst the crude 
rubbish and deceit of phantasy. Hence, have we in a particular 
literary niche, the Dabistan, the Bhagavad Gita, the Mishna, 
excerpts from the Talmud, relics from Islam. 

There are some special favourites—the fragrant Gulistan, 
Pilpay’s Fables, Sacred Anthology. Nota sentence in any of 
these may be despised : they have ruled nations; and may still, 
at any moment, make a new heaven and a new earth for man. 
A lesser hierarchy we have, full worthy of an hour of Sabbath’s 
meditation—scintillations from the religions, which may happen 
to lighten a doubtful path or consume to destruction mean 
motives and opinions. Such are the Sentences of Ali, the Simil- 
itudes of Demophilus, the golden Sentences of Democritus, 
Pythagoraic Sentences and Symbols. 

These never keep us long from the full sunshine of Christ's 
religion ; and we do not allow the day to depart without family 
Bible reading. By these the glory of the great Book is brought 
home to intellect and heart. The Old Testament is full of great 
shadows: we cannot read any incident but we see that it refers 
to something else, is the clothing of some spiritual truth: the 
lives of patriarch, judge, king, ruler, prophet are not like those 
of common history, but they act and suffer to something beyond 
themselves. Then, the New Testament, beautiful as it is in its 
general acceptance, it satisfies not thereby the ideal sense, be- 
cause imagination is beyond ordinary life. The Old Testament 
encloses all things: and we must read the New as we do the Old, 
and find that it, too, encloses all things spiritual and natural, 
Rarely does it happen that the chapter fails to give us counsel 
needful to the hour, or to dissipate an uncertainty, or show an old 
verse or figure invested with new beauty—or food for silent 
meditation. 

Hence, solemn thoughts rule the final moments of the day. 
These fail not frequently to reach the zenith of all solemnity. As 
said of philosophy, so of religion, it is a constant reverie upon 
death; at these times, if not before, this comes tobe insisted upon. 
And welcome be the thought! If the Divine Humanity has 
conquered the Great Shadow, let us acknowledge the victory. 
What, indeed, is the Shadow? Commingling notes of wisdom 
and song declare that we are always passing; what is called 
Death is but a loosening—a re-com , the entrance of life 
into new forms—our divine part fine continuance in other 
spheres. Lite is ever such change. The soul, too, declares for 
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itself no annihilation, only change; no extinction or decay, but 
higher life. There comes a moment when the soul predominates ; 
dust can no longer hold it—it returns towards the heavenly 
fount. 

So let us conclude:—That original quantities exist always the 
same, whether it be matter or spirit; what appears mutability is 
only the continual flux and reflux of energy and beauty, Science 
proudly speaks of the cymbal energy of Nature, of endless 
renewal—what is, already has been, what shall be, already is— 
even now we belong to the past, and have received the future— 
“on our heels a fresh perfection treads.” Philosophy announces the 
tale of fluctuation, that material forms are but a phantom show ; 
pocts, within their summer bowers, sing to us the general plaint 
of humankind, and teach us proud submission, so that when the 
Shadow comes we are not to go like slaves, scourged to the 
dungeon, but acquit ouselves 


** Like one who wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 


Religion crowns all ; teaches us that even the heavens grow old, 
that God doth change them like a vesture ; inculcates more than 
submission ; fills our cup with joy, and bids us hail the white 
Eternal Sabbath. 


LAUNCELOT CROSS. 
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IN looking back along the vast highway of French literature, 
among the few figures which confront us there against the red 
dawn-light of the Renascence, is one which then took a foremost 
place as the head of a slender group of literary enthusiasts, who, 
glowing with a first passion for the classic and the antique, set 
about changing and re-constructing the whole frame-work of their 
national verse. It is the figure of Ronsard, the leader of the great 
classical movement of the sixteenth century, one of the most im- 
portant which any literature can boast. The reform which he 
and his associates sought to bring about, was one not only of 
poetic thought, but of the very language in which such thought 
was clothed. French poetry was to be inoculated with the 
wonderful spirit and fadeless charm of the best verse of Homer, 
Pindar and Virgil. The pathos of Villon’s natve da//ades, the 
piquant grace of Marot’s rondeaulr, these would not shape a 
national literature, nor make it great. The grand, the heroic, 
the classic ideals were what must be aimed at and realized. 
There is no question that this sympathy for Hellenic models was 
in itself, correct. To awaken a genuine interest in the imperish- 
able beauty and truth of ancient verse, was no light thing to have 
done; all the succeeding efforts of European literature tell us 
this. Unfortunately, the Ronsardists did not stop-here. Their 
zeal and indiscriminate admiration led them into the most ex- 
travagant imitations, into the most ludicrous reproductions. The 
French muse was French no longer ; she came very near to being 
a mere lay-figure in borrowed draperies. 

The upholders of this new school, found their first champion 
in Joachim du Bellay, a poet of much talent, who in 1549, pub- 
lished his “ Défense et illustration de Ja langue francaise,” a kind 
of philological manifesto, in which he told people the way in 
which the national tongue could be brought to rank with that of 
Greece and Rome, setting forth views which he held in common 
with Batf, Daurat, Remy Belleau, Jodelle and Pontus de Thyard 
the chosen few who afterwards made up the Pletade or constel- 
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156 Ronsard. 
lation of seven lights of poesy, Ronsard being the central star. 
No poet of his nation has ever gained a swifter renown; none, 
surcly, fell so rapidly into downright oblivion. All Europe spoke 
of him once ; are there many now who give him a thought? 

Pierre de Ronsard was born in the year 1524, in the Vendéme. 
His father was a nobleman of Hungarian extraction, the owner 
of immense wealth. As the poet reached the zenith of his fame, 
there were many myths current as to his birth and parentage, on 
the principle that a great man must of necessity have great ante- 
cedents. His early life would seem to have been sufficiently 
eventful. Atthe age of nine, he leaves school to become page at 
the French court. After three years spent in Scotland in the 
suite of King James VI, he travels from there to Italy and 
Piedmont, in the service of his country. Hitherto his mind had 
not run in a poetic groove, and perhaps his path to fame would 
have been a very different one, if a sudden and lasting deafness 
had not served to determine him in his resolve to become a man 
of letters. He accordingly enters the college of Coqueret, where 
with other ardent fellow-students, he forswears the world, and 
closely applies himself to the accurate study of the Greek and 
Koman classics, Daurat is his instructor, Balf his colleague, and 
seven years go by in earnest and unceasing labour towards laying 
the groundwork of his projected scheme of reform. Then, when 
with Du Bellay as herald, and supported by the sympathy of most 
of the Parisian /i/erati, he appears above the poetic horizon, his 
welcome is as genuine as it issudden; he would seem to have 
reached success at one bound. 

No sooner were his first poems in print, than he found himself 
famous. Courtier and peasant alike made haste to welcome so 
majestic a representative of their national muse, who was to do 
for France what Homer and Pindar had done for Greece, in 
making her literature one which should be abiding and for all 
time. At the court, notably, his triumph was a real onc ; to this 
perhaps his strictly Catholic sympathies may have contributed. 
Before many years are past, his fame becomes European. In the 
English universities, Homer and Ronsard are read alternately 
and side by side, as types of past and present classic literature of 
the first order. Queen Elizabeth bestows jewels upon the poct 
in expression of her admiration, while from Scotland, the 
beauteous Mary Stuart sends him a massive silver model of 
Parnassus, with the inscription, “ 4 Ronsard,!’Apollon de la source 
des Muses.” Chistelard, an ill-fated admirer of this romantic 
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queen, quotes Ronsard’s lines by way of solace as he mounts the 
scaffold. Montaigne, the philosopher and sceptic, can find nothing 
but praise for his gifted countryman, while D’Aubigné and Du- 
bartas, do not let their Protestant bias prevent them from ranking 
among his more ridiculous imitators. His patronage is sought 
by no less a writer than the immortal Tasso, who humbly submits 
the opening cantos of his “Gerusalemme” for the great bard's 
approval, Thus, sovereign and statesman, theologian and his- 
torian, poet and philosopher, join in giving him a high place 
among the best men of letters of the day. Fenced round by an 
enthusiastic band of kindred spirits, he can afford to ignore the 
faint sneers of some few remaining disciples of the Marot school. 
The Pleiade is formed, the literary crusade is begun, headed by 
this acknowledged pédete des princes and prince des pietes, a \egiti- 
mate inheritor of the laurels of Homer, Pindar, and the rest. 

The suddenness of this life-long success was in a great 
measure due to the absolute novelty of Ronsard’s theory. His 
epoch was one of feverish enthusiasm for everything that was 
new and original, whether in literature or in art. France was 
then beginning to catch something of the Italian ardour for 
belles lettres, so that when one of her own sons set out with so 
startling an aim in view as the methodical enrichment of the 
national tongue, and who also sought to bring new qualities of 
clegance, dignity, and grandeur into French poetry, it is well 
conceivable that he should have found admirers and supporters 
cnough. Throughout his life his position as a great poet was unas- 
sailed. All were willing to accord him unqualified homage, and 
when he died in 1585 at the quiet abbey of St. Césme, there was 
general lamentation throughout the land, all France deploring the 
great spirit which had gone from their midst. But. with the lapse 
of time came a widely different standard of taste. French poetry 
was as yetin process of formation; and the leaders of succeed- 
ing schools found in their hyper-classic precursor nothing to 
admire, and everything to condemn. The flimsy epigrams of 
Boileau and others sufficed to’ reverse the verdict of a century, 
and to deepen the gloom which had gathered round the memory 
of the poet. People began to deny him all claim to such a title, 
looking back upon him as an extravagant word-forger, whose 
vanity and pedantry were equally inconceivable. And, in the 
present day, his place in literature is decidedly an anomalous 
one. Many of those, even, who are willing to look with any 
interest upon what he taught and wrote, are in the main con- 
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vinced that he should be classed with other literary objects of 
a like rococo order—a strange enthusiast, whose experiments in 
word-coining constitute his chief plea to recognition. Yet he , 
was the first Frenchman who struck a higher path to poetic 
excellence, confident that the only true road to taste lay through 
the Greck. In this cause he wrote and theorized and agitated; 
in this cause, alas! he failed. 

Ronsard's contributions to French literature were numerous, 
Besides the many sonnets found in the volumes entitled “ Amours,” 
he wrote numerous others, dedicated to various beautiful 
anonyma, Astraca, Helena, Cassandra, and the like. His “Odes” 
alone fill five thick books; his “Hymnes” take up two more; 
while to these must be added a cluster of Elegies and Eclogues, 
with many short lyrics and vers de socwté. Lastly there is his 
“Franciade,” an impossible epic in heroic metre, which he never 
lived to complete. It is pathetic to think that, as judged by 
present standards, four-fifths of all this matter is for us simply so 
much rhymed verbiage, utterly and hopelessly unreadable. Who 
looks at Ronsard now? Who quotes him as a classic, or prints 
him in a cheap edition? Yct this is the bard whom princes once 
delighted to honour, whose laurel wreath all Europe helped to 
twine. 

Within these limits it will be quite impossible to give any 
exposition of Ronsard’s philological views respecting the 
enrichment and modification of the French language, and French 
poetry. It were easy indeed by means of quotations to illustrate 
his solemn extravagance of style, to raise yet another laugh 
at the laboured wordiness which he and his colleagues mistook 
for sublimity. Yet this has been done again and again. I had 
rather avoid an analysis of the causes of his failure; I prefer to 
copy down here two examples of the best work which he has left to 
posterity, work which proves him to have been a poet, not simply 
by sheer force of will. Nothing equally graceful in the way of 
lyric poetry had ever been written in France before Ronsard 
gave to his readers the notorious ode “a Cassandre,” whereby he 
restored a model for every later poct to admire, or to imitate. In 
its delicacy of style and sentiment this little poem has much of 
the true Hellenic simplicity and polish: Ronsard never got 
nearer to the Greek than this. I suppose it has been quoted many 
times, yet we shall do well to read it once again. 


Mignonne, allons voir si la rose 
Qai ce matin avait desclose 








Ronsard. 


Sa robe de pourpre au soleil, 
A point perdu, cest te vespree, “ 
Les plis de sa robe pourprée 

Et son teint au vostre pareil. 


Las ! voyez comme en peu d ‘espace, 
Mignonne, elle a dessus la place, 

Las ! las! ses beautds laiss¢é cheoir ! 
O vrayment marastre nature, 
Puisqu'une telle fleur ne dure 

Que du matin jusques au soir ! 


Donc, si vous me croyez, Mignonne, 
Tandis que votre fige fleuronne 

in sa plus verte nouveauté, 
Cueillez, cueillez vostre jeunesse, 
Comme A ceste fleur, la vieillesse 
Fera ternir vostre beauté. 


This has something in it of the Mimnermian note of regretful 
devotion to the halcyon years of youth, although the French 
bard has set his sentiment in quite a higher key. We shall meet 
with a variation of it in the following sonnet, addressed to 
“Heléne,” lines of mournful prophecy regarding some heartless 
fair one, who, in the afterdays, is to repent her of the cruelty of 
her youthful triumphs. The final line,of this poem is one which 
will live; like Villon’s immortal refrain, it will stay with us 
when everything but the poet’s name has sunk from our recol- 
lection :— 
Quand vous serez bien vieille, au soir, A la chandelle, 
Assise auprés du feu, devisant et filant, 
Direz, chantant mes vers en vous esmerveillant : 
“* Ronsard me celebrait du temps que j'¢tais belle.” 
Lors vous n‘aurez servante oyant cette nouvelle, 
Desj& sous le labeur A demy sommeillant, 
Qui au bruit de mon nom ne s’aille resveillant, 
Lenissant vostre nom de louange immortelle, 
Je serai sous la terre, et, fantosme sans os, 
Par les ombres myrteux je prendray mon repos : 
Vous serez au fouyer, une viville accroupie, 
Regrettant mon amour et vostre fier dédain. 
Vivez, si m’en croyez, n’attendez A demain, 
Cucilles des aujourd huy les roses de la vie, ‘ 

Notice how completely confident the poet seems to be of his hold 
upon posterity! The “ bruit de mon nom” which, as he thought, 
was to vibrate through the centuries, has long since died away; 
we cannot prolong it now. As this is so,it may be asked what 


can be learnt by this looking back upon Ronsard, and how it. 
shall serve us to spend any thought upon his place and work in. 


the world. Perhaps we shall not get much beyond the well-worn 
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assurance that, after all, it is supreme genius alone which can 
make verse immortal and invest it with that eternal charm which 


no science of rhythm, however thorough, no mechanical art, how- | 


ever exquisite, can ever hope to supply. In Ronsard’s poetry 
we shall find nothing of the regret, nothing of the troubled yearn- 
ing of the modern soul ; and that is well; he charms us by this, 
yet his muse is too constantly blythe and debonair, too unmindful 
of the great problem of life in its sweetness and its sadness. To 
the matter and substance of his poetry there is wanting that 
stamp of “ high seriousness ” which, as a master has lately told 
us, all truly great poctry must possess. His lines have both 
grace and sweetness, refinement and sonority, clegance and 
nobility, yet too often the theme is a trivial one, though the style 
be grandiose ; too often the thought, the intention, is lost in a 
flood of well-sounding vowels. We say this is rhetoric, not 
poetry—poctry to calm the mind, to soothe the car. 

Nevertheless, the more we study him the more willing 
shall we be to admit that, without being a supremely 
great poct, he was in truth a very valuable pioncer of French, 
nay, of European literature, opening up new ground and 
hewing out new paths, which others were to perfect and 
improve. We shall notice, too, how fitly he represents the spirit 
of the age in which he lived. In him and in his school we can 
see much of the pathetic carnestness and perverted zeal which 
characterized the promoters of the Italian Renascence, when 
men's eyes were still dazed with the new-found-light of learning, 
and when literary and artistic standards had yet to be determined. 
All that perseverance, all that industry and culture could do, that 
he did ; the mistake was that his self-set task was quite unequal 
to his genius. This is in truth what has shut him from the 
sympathy of posterity, which, forgetful of the lasting value of his 
influence, remembers little besides the certainty of his failure, 
and is well content to leave undisturbed the dust which shrouds 
the memory of his lost renown. 

No; not wholly lost, not wholly forgotten. For in his own 
country, and even here of late years, with a few of us, Ronsard 
has won back some of his old honour; others, too, have owed 
not a little to his influence. The disciples of the later romantic 
school of French poetry have one and all expressed a most 
affectionate regard for their veteran colleague. It is only lately 
that M. France, in an appreciative sketch of the unfortunate 
Glatigny, has told us how the poor peasant-lad finds, buried 
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amid the lumber of an old granary, a battered copy of Ronsard, 
the pages of which he devours with all the ardour of a first 
enthusiasm, and whose stately verse, rich with many a classic 
conceit, forms the youth’s first introduction to the muse of his 
country. To Glatigny, Ronsard was much what Spenser was to 
Keats ; they seem alike to have found a fascination in the quaint 
imagery, in the obsolete diction of that memorable age. With 
this little incident in our minds, we can the more readily under- 
stand the spirit which prompted Glatigny to pen those graceful 
lines in admiration of a favourite poet and acknowledged master 
—lines from which an extract here will, perhaps, form the best 
ending to this brief paper. They fitly show why Ronsard fills a 
place in our memory, why he has a hold upon the sympathies of 
those who, in poetry, have to look beyond and away from the 
present in the search for certain qualities of beauty or of 


charm. 

‘* Afin d’oublier cette prose 
Dont notre sidécle nous arrose 
Mon fme, courons au hazard 
Dans le jardin of s’extasie 
La vive et jeune podsie 
De notre vieux maitre, Ronsard ! 
Pare de la savante escrime 
Qui préside au duel de la rime, 
Salut! Nous avons soif des vers ; 
La Muse francaise engourdie 
Se débat sous la maladie 
Qui gangréne les pampres verts. 
* 


* * > + 


Moi, que tout ce pathos ennuie 
A l'égal de la froide pluie 

Je veux, rimeur aventureux, 
Lire encor, Muse inviolée, 
Quelque belle strophe ctoilée 
Au rhythme doux et savoureux ; 


Un fier sonnet, rubis, topaze, 

Ciselé de méme qu'un vase 

De Benvenuto Cellini ; 

Des chansons que l'amour enivre, 

Des refrains qui nous fassent vivre 

Bien loin, bien loin dans Tinfini!” 
. 


. ° 7 . 


Percy E, PINKERTON. 
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POLITICS AND ART.* 





By T. H. HALL CAINE. 


I.—THE POLITICAL TEMPERAMENT AND THE ARTISTIC 
INSTINCT, 

POLITICS AND ART appear, at first sight, to have very little in 
common. Upon closer inspection, however, they are usually 
found to be most intimately connected. It is seen that the polit- 
ical life of a nation runs highest when the artistic instinct in its 
people is strongest—that the artistic instinct is surest and its im- 
pulse swiftest when political life is the most intense. The 
inference follows that cach of these two re-acts upon the other. 
Can it be possible that they involve kindred issues? that the 
politician and the artist may, to an extent.not usually thought 
of, join hands in endeavours to bring about results in which they 
mutually partake ? 

Truly, as pursuits of life these two seem strangely opposed : 
the one—active, aggressive, and variable in temper; the other— 
silent, passive, and serene. It would appear impossible that the 
political and the artistic temperaments could exist side by side, 
in one mind, and at peace. The one appears to abrogate the 
other: to supersede and evict it. To some extent this is so. 
The artistic instinct is strong in Lord Beaconsfield, but it has 
throughout been held in subordination to the swifter, intenser, 
and wilder faculties of mind which have obtained for their owner 
an entirely unique place amongst political leaders. There are 
those who say, surely with a touch of irony, that, true to the dis- 
pensation of Nature by which the child is father to the man, 
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Lord Beaconsfield has not failed to carry up his early artistic in- 
stinct—or that portion of it which embraces his dramatic instinct 
—into his later political life. The political temperament is strong 
in Mr. Ruskin, but has from the first been held in check by the 
calmer and subtler qualities of mind which have made the author 
of “Unto this Last” the foremost art critic of his age. The artistic 
instinct does appear to abrogate the political temperament, or the 
political temperament to supersede the artistic instinct. Where 
they exist together at the first, one of them, it would seem, must 
eventually take itself away. Either it would appear to be the 
best thing to any man endowed with both, that he should make 
laws and unmake laws, or that he should write poems and paint 
pictures. Politicians have been artists, and artists have been 
politicians ; but the artistic instinct and the political tempera- 
ment, as such, have each appeared to suffer by relation with the 
other. The artist who is unperplexed by political promptings, 
or the politician who is undisturbed by artistic impulses, seems 
the more purely an artist or politician for his undivided sympathy. 
I do not say that either is the better man for such isolation, or 
that the world is the richer in good work by reason of it. But 
there have been many such artists, and there are still many such 
politicians ; and hence it has come about that politics and art are 
thought to be alien things. The attitude towards art cf poli- 
ticians who were politicians simply, and the attitude towards 
politics of artists who were artists purely, have together helped 
to foster this delusion. 

Greek life, at its best, was distinguished by breadth and elas- 
ticity; it embraced a kind of stoicism, which obtained its first 


promptings, as much from a love of beauty as from a sense of | 


duty ; hence (before as well as after the rise of Zeno) we should 
look last to the home of Pericles, statesman, philosopher, and 
patron of the arts, for illustration of narrowed sympathies. 
Nevertheless, if in pursuance of a habit of supernatural life with 
which Greek tragedy in those days made men curiously familiar, 
the ghost of Agamemnon had arisen in Athens 700 years after 
he was slain, with what feelings of profound contempt must the 
king of Mycenz and commander of the Grecian forces invading 
Troy,the father and immolator of Iphigenia, have contemplated 
the life servitude of Phidias to the statue of Minerva in the Par- 
thenon, sacred to the goddess of the arts. On the other hand, 
we can imagine, with how keen a sense of the unutterable fatuity 
of the conflicts of civil rulers, the sculptor of the group of Fates, 
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in the marbles stripped from that temple by Lord Elgin, and now 
known by his name, would contemplate the domestic broil which 
gave rise to the Trojan wars. 

In the same way, we can almost raise in clear and perfect 
phantasm before us the curl of the lip of Oliver Cromwell as he 
looked upon the symbols of what would seem to him the slow 
sympathies, the little aims, the petty cares and barren lives of the 
Freemasons who reared the great cathedfals of England. “While 
we can also see with what sensitive agonies of genius, and su- 
preme scorn of the blind if righteous Puritanism, which in the 
person and in the following of Oliver Cromwell, did its worst to 
mar and destroy works of sincere and exquisite beauty, such as 
prompted to reflection and pleaded for regard—with what su- 
preme scorn the wraiths of those who wrought in those cathedrals, 
and intended their work to be permanent, might be supposed to 
arise, in the time of the Commonwealth, to find, in the whole 
anguish of abandonment, their houses left unto them desolate. 
Or to come to closer quarters, and touch upon sympathies more 
nearly allied to our own, with how much sorrow and shame for 
the inexpressible degradation of passion and of purpose might 
we expect the patriotic nature of General Garibaldi, champion of 
Italian unity, to read of the days when the intellectual Jife of 
Italy, in the persons of Cecco Angiolieri, Dante Da Maiano, and 
their circle, seemed all but entirely given up to the deification of 
voluptuous pleasures—whose apotheosis, however, in a series of 
the noblest sonnets literature has, perhaps, ever known, seems to 
other minds a thing of some moment even while the contest is 
waging for the political unity of a great nation.* To come to 
still closer quarters, and employ names which may not, to the full, 
be used to illustrate the effects of narrowed or isolated political 
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* It is suggested to me by an author whose instinct on the subject must perhaps 
be trusted above that of any other man, that in many cases the early Italian poets 
may have used love as a metaphor where politics were really meant. This isa con- 
jecture which—however improbable and even unjust (because marring to the beauty 
and to our sense of the sincerity of much noble poetry) if brought to bear on Dante 
and Guido-—aust seem very reasonable and entirely generous in such a case as that 
of Cina, who waa, it will be remembered, an ardent politician, and held office under 
the Government of Pistoia. I think I might fairly have leashed some other names 
with the names I have mentioned as somewhat those of sensualists, but I hasten to 
add that so far as I know the Italian poets, before and after Dante, spiritual beauty 
ami not sensuality seems to me their general aim ; and only the person and associates 
of the scampish and annatural, if amusingly roguish, ‘‘ Brother Henry " Cecco deserve 
the strictures I have passed. 
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or artistic sympathiés—with what torrents of tempestuous wrath 
might the great soul of Thomas Carlyle be expected to pour it- 
self forth upon the pretty paganisms, as the sage would think 
them, of the pictures of Mr. Burne Jones, with their mediaeval at- 
mosphere, their decorative conventionalism, their “unsatisfied 
yearning,” their “ unfulfilled love,” their “exhausted animalism,” 
their “blessed damozels.” But then again, with what trans- 
cendent if pardonable contempt for the asinine lions who seem 
never weary of howling in the wilderness, might the devoted 
worshippers of an artist who appears to them to have enlarged 
our possession in the past, regard what they believe to be the 
delirious disposition of some men to rave about “chaos” and 
“cosmos” and “everlasting noes” and “everlasting yeas.” 

It is ever so where the political temperament exists apart from 
the artistic instinct, or the artistic instinct stands isolated from 
the political temperament. And art, as such, gains, or seems to 
gain, in subtilty, ahd politics, as such, gain, or seem to gain, in 
intensity from the divorce of these two. But that which is greater 
than all art and greater than all politics, life namely, loses in 
strength, in beauty, in meaning, in mission, in directness and end, 


I.—THE REWARD THE WORLD USUALLY GIVES TO THE 
POLITICIAN, CONTRASTED WITH THAT WHICH IT GRANTS 
TO THE ARTIST. 

I have said it seems hard to believe that the political tempera- 
ment and the artistic instinct can ever exist in harmony side by 
side in any mind: that the one appears to abrogate the other : 
nevertheless that the politician and the artist may join hands in 
endeavours to bring about results in which they mutually par- 
take. And now, before I ask you to consider the practical 
questions which arise out of the relations I have named, I shall 
beg of you to follow me whilst I aim to add to what I have said 
about the differing sympathies of politicans and artists, some 
words on the differing rewards they obtain. Those rewards are 
indeed very dissimilar. The politician may struggle against 
bigotry, intolerance and violence, but his martyrdom equally 
with his apotheosis, his crown of thorns equally with his crown 
of laurel, comes to him in the full light of day. On the contrary, 
the artist may strive against indifference, neglect and contempt, 
and his labour may be done in the night, whereof the long hours 
may show to him who waits no glimmerings of « fairer morning, 
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until perchance, the dawn breaks upon his grave. Then the 
world gives judgment and each obtains his reward. To the one 
has already been given the transient devotion of many, the alle- 
viance of the great, the shouts of the crowd. Five years, perhaps, 
were required for the gestation of a reform bill, and throughout 
those five years the name of the reformer was everywhere on the 
lips of men. But a second reform succeeded the first, or a new 
actor arose in the theatre, or a new claimant in the courts of 
law, and the dust and noise of popular frenzy found another 
tongue wherewith to cry aloud about the chariot of another 
idol; and the place of the politician, with his martyrdom and 
apotheosis, his thorns and his laurel, knew him no more. Now, 
what stands on the other hand? This: he who laboured amidst 
indifference, neglect, and contempt, gave up to the temple that 
supreme work which, from the sincerity and sanctity of the im- 
pulses which prompted it, he could not barter in the mart. To 
the serene world of art he gave many years, his best years; 
foregoing, meantime, the praise of achievement, the thirst of 
delight and desire of aggrandisement. But when all the clamour 
of assemblies, the tumult of applause, which once greeted the 
politician, had become spent and dumb, leaving no echo behind, 
then the enthusiasm of lonely students kindled about the relics 
of the artist a renown that must endure around them for ever. 

[t is easy to make merry over all this, and say that I have 
drawn a fancy picture, and that in this case, as in certain others, 
illustrations gain in picturesqueness.in degree as they lose in 
truth. But the reward the world accords to the politician as 
contrasted with that which it grants to the artist, requires no 
dramatic accentuating to make the disparity vivid. 

In the very year when England was first athirst with the pre- 
monitory symptoms of the fever afterwards known as the Crimean 
War, and when political reputations by the score were being 
made in a month and lost in a day, there lay dying in an obscure 
lodging in Chelsea, unrewarded by the gratitude of the nation he 
honoured, even if enriched by its money, an artist whom the 
world has since agreed to enthrone amongst the greatest of all 
time. When the clash of arms had died away from men’s hear- 
ing, and the pictures that man had bequeathed to the cherished 
sum of the world’s wealth were taken from their damp store- 
room in Cavendish square, it was felt that after all, Englishmen 
had, perhaps, less occasion to be proud that the field of Inker- 
mann had been won by their forces, than that J. M. W. Turner 
was their countryman. 
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In the years 1820-21, the political life of this country was 
afre with the controversy which arose out of the bill 
designed to effect the dissolution of the marriage of Queen 
Caroline, with the fourth and the weakest, and the most 
profligate of our Georges. Out of the political events of those 
years came the early dawn of a career as luminous as any known 
to political history; and the name of Henry Brougham, then 
first raised out of the anonymity of Edinburgh-reviewing, kept 
throughout three generations following, a foremost place amongst 
the names of political leaders. But those very years, 1820-21, 
witnessed other events, such as must for ever lift up, in the whole 
bitterness of wrong, a mighty voice for reproach and warning 
In Rome—though few men engrossed with the prurient details 
of a royal scandal might know it—was then lingering in the 
nameless misery of a wasting disease, broken in heart, rejected 
by the literature of his age and country, nursed down to death 
by one noble painter-friend, and no more—a young English 
poet, whose name the true scholars and critics of the world have 
already begun to rank with those of Dante and Spenser, On his 
death bed, in the agony of his heart, John Keats desired these 
words to be engraved upon his tombstone :—* Here lies one 
whose name was writ in water.” But the troubled spirit may 
now be at rest, and the flowers in very fact grow over him, as 
they seemed to him to do whilst life was yet with him—tranquil 
in the consciousness that the recording angel, foreseen by Shelley 
has already passed over those characters traced in water, has 
breathed upon them, and frozen them into adamant, As for 
Henry Brougham ahd Queen Caroline, so far as the name of 
the one was united to the name of the other—thank God they 
are now dead and done with. 3 

I have chosen to illustrate my meaning by bringing into 
juxtaposition two events selected from very modern history, and 
I have done so in the hope that such a contrast may appeal the 
most warmly to our sympathies. _ But from any age in the history 
of England, or from any age in the history of any land, I might 
readily obtain records of events which, when placed side by side, 
would show that, despite isolated instances to the contrary, the 
reward the world accords to the politician is almost uniformly 
the acclamation of crowds and the devotion of the many ; whilst 
the reward it grants to the artist, as an artist, and whilst reward 
is yet an actual thing to him, is the neglect and contempt of the 
masses and the unknown rapture of the few. These facts may 
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not be surprisingly strange, but, familiar as they are, they should 
not be without some new meaning for us when we come to pass 
in hasty review the contemptuous attitude toward the masses, 
and the consequent Toryism, of almost all great artists who have 
taken sides in politics or have reflected political sympathies in 
their art. 

In the meantime the obvious retort to much that I have said 
is that examples in abundance are forthcoming of artists who 
have obtained ample recognition and adequate emoluments 
whilst they lived. Yes, it is true that A=schylus was forty times 
rewarded for forty tragedies with a public prize; true that 
Anacreon was favoured by Hipparchus, son of Philostratus, 
tyrant of Athens; true, too, that Dante lived, even if in exile, at 
the court of Can Grande della Scala, and dared to spurn, in 
blistering speech, that princely prig’s ostentation of protection ; 
true, also, that Giorgione, Bellini, Tintoret, and Titian were the 
idols of Venice at her best ; that Shakspere was the favourite of 
his own age as well as of every other, and bought New Place, a 
goodly mansion in his native Stratford, with the substantial 
proceeds of his work ; that Byron obtained nearly thirty thousand 
pounds by his poetry and Scott two fortunes by his prose. And 
yet what is all this when set over against the tumultuous and 
despotic publicity, not to speak of the much larger emoluments, 
of one great political leader? If the truth were disclosed, perhaps 
it would appear that, altogether and in the long run, Mr. Morris, 
Mr. Browning, Mr. Rossetti, and Mr.Swinburne have not reaped 
from literature as much reward as would satisfy the expectations 
of a second-rate mercantile clerk. I could wish to feel that, 
things standing as they do, these truc poets of the third great 
poctic period in English literature do not desire that this should 
be otherwise than it is. But when we hear it said that whatever 
injustice may disfigure the past, art is abundantly rewarded in 
the present, let us smile very gently, and remember that the 
crown of laurel about the brow of Aischylus, the chair of Dante 
at the court of Can Grande della Scala, and the triumphs of 
Shakspere at the theatre in Blackfriars are scarcely comparable, 
for luminous glory, with a single tour in Scotland by Mr, Glad- 
stone—when all its new smoking caps and new shepherd-plaid 
trouserings are thrown into the count. 

And if for the rest it be objected that besides gathering the 
well-won rewards of triumph, politicians have, in very deed, as 
well as in towering words on popular platforms, fought and bled 
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for their work, it may be answered that artists have done as 
much for their art; that if the time of the one has gone by for 
ever, even so has the time of the other; and that where the worst 
suffering inflicted is the penalty of scathing names, it is scarcely 
harder to bear to be called a traitor with Lord Derby than an 
impostor with Mr, Whistler. 


Ill.—THE RELATION OF POLITICS TO ART, 


When we realise in this way the world of space which divides 
politics from art as a pursuit of life, we cannot wonder that 
artists usually turn a deaf ear to the appeals addressed to them 
to participate in public affairs. He whose enjoyments, not less 
than his promptings to achievement, are so largely obtained 
through the medium of inner vision as to seem almost altogether 
independent of external impulse, cannot but look with some 
contempt on the paltry ambitions, the petty bickerings, even the 
momentary triumphs of a kind of public life which appears to 
injure the character of nearly everyone who engages in it—robbing 
social life of much of its joy, embittering the sympathies, and dull- 
ing the edge of all the finer faculties. In the contemplation of such 
things no promptings to noble endeavour seem to lie, and from the 
fretful atmosphere that surrounds them the artist may go, if he 
will, to the serene world of art. Let us not say that all this un- 
willingness to participate in public affairs is a bastard Ishmael 
growth of higher education, which must eventually be turned out 
into the wilderness to die. Die it may, and I trust must, but 
whilst it lives it is the outcome of many passions such as are 
neither mean nor selfish :—hatred of the vulgar many, who rave 
and groan and see nothing but that which is set before their eyes: 
love of the tranquility of Art. 

And now we touch the trace of whatever problem the facts I 
have placed side by side present. Art is indeed tranquil, as a 
pursuit, but only so far as it refiects the tranquillity of life. The 
world of art is indeed serene, but only in degree as it mirrors the 
serenity of the world of men. True art has ever been, first of all, 
human. A picture, a poem, or an oratorio may in some measure 
get rid of its responsibilities to its subject, and derive its chief 
value within itself from the manner in which it is done; but the 
artist cannot get rid of his responsibilities to the picture, the 
poem, the music, called Life. In his art he must reflect it— 
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passively, it may be, but definitely. Hence arises the inquiry. 
Should he reflect it through the channel of vision, or yet the 
medium of other art, as some artists of our time are said to do, 
or should he reflect it direct through his individual contemplation 
of great works and acts even now passing before his eyes? The 
answer is not far to seek; and if artists conclude that the study 
of the best political acts of their own age may stimulate to 
achievement, they have no choice left to them but to participate 
in public affairs. 

Great artists in all ages have ever done so. Aristophanes 
whipped the political excesses as well as the social excesses and 
the religion and art of Athens in his time; Dante did as much 
in his Commedia for Italy in the thirteenth century ; Shakspere, 
through the veil of the dramatic creator, reflected the politics of 
the age of Elizabeth ; Spenser did the same for. the person of its 
queen; Milton, in organ tones, struck the great note of the 
Puritanism of the Commonwealth : 

“ Avenge, O Lord, Thy slaughtered saints ; " 
and lastly, amidst neglect, contempt and derision, Walt Whitma 
has spoken up heartily and unfalteringly for the democracy of 
Greater Britain. 

I said at the outset that the political life of a nation runs 
highest when the artistic instinct of its people is strongest—that 
the artistic instinct is surest and its impulse swiftest when politi- 
cal life is the most intense. We-have seen how the case stands 
with individual artists; let us look now how art is related to 
politics in the welfare of a nation. A single sentence will suffice. 
Freed from the paralysis of the Persian, the political life of 
Greece was at its highest when Aéschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides brought down the legendary myth to the condition of 
poctry, and Phidias realised it in stone ; it was the sovereign hour 
of Italy when the Venetian school of painters flourished there ; 
the England of Sidney, Hawkins, Drake, and Howard was the 
England of Spenser's Faery Queen, and of Shakspere’s Macbeth : 
the Germany of Bismarck and Von Moltke, and of that unity 
and military supremacy which, according to Mr. Carlyle, are 
the “ hopefullest facts of our time,” is the Germany of Wagner, 
and (broadly speaking) all but the Germany of Lessing, Goethe, 
Schiller, Richter, and Novalis; and now when the political life 
of our own country runs higher than ever before, we have artists 
of pen and brush who will assuredly one day take rank with the 


great of all ages. 
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I do not deny that in moments of political agitation art has 
usually fallen out of sight, only to reappear when the times 
have regained their accustomed calm. Ido not say that great 
politicians and great nations have in all, or even in many, cases 
been encouragers of the arts. All I gather from the facts I have 
enumerated, is that, on the whole and in the long run, politics 
and art react upon each other, and that the politician and the 
artist may, to an extent not usually thought of, join hands in 
endeavours to bring about results in which they mutually par- 
take. 


(To be concluded.) 














RECOLLECTIONS OF EARLY LIFE. 
Paraphrased from “ Les Miserables” of Victor Hugo. 





By SIR ALFRED POWER, K.C.B. 


Do you never call to mind the happy life we led 
When you and I were young, a long time ago; 

When living well and loving well ran only in one’s head, 
You my pretty belle and I your handsome beau ? 


Forty years we counted, adding up together 
Your age and mine, with a month or two to spare ; 
Winter then or Summer, it was always pleasant weather, 
In our snug little houschold up the fifth flight of stair. 


Happy—happy days! then Brougham was in his prime ; 
Reform in London then was making a great din ; 

The Iron Duke look’d black, and I, that dangerous time, 
With my arm around your waist, was wounded by a pin. 


How all the world admir'd you, when a briefless barrister 
I took you to the flower-show to show you for a flower! 
You were so very lovely that methought the roses there 
All turn’d their heads to look at you, the Queen-rose of the 
hour. 


“ How beautiful she is!" I could hear their whisperings— 
“What fragrance! and those ringlets—what a wavy golden 
flood ! 
“ Beneath that pretty mantle she hides a pair of wings ! 
“ That exquisite pink bonnet how like an opening bud !” 


Affectionate and pleas’d we wandered arm in arm, 
And every one who saw us upon that auspicious day, 

Said our Union was the Union, made perfect by Love's charm, 
Of the mild month of April and the merry month of May. 


In our Eden with shut gates how sumptuously we far’d, 
Love, delicious fruit, devouring night and morn— 
Nor a thought nor a wish from my lips you ever heard 


That your heart had not responded to the moment it was 
born. 
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How came we to love? A graduate from College 

To London I repair’d my legal studies to begin ; 
‘Tis there the soul susceptible applies its classic knowledge, 
To practice in the Temple, or in Gray’s or Lincoln’s Inn. 































Oh! Fountain Court—oh! King’s Bench Walk—little matters 
where 
The dim old chamber was, where fresh and full of bloom, 
You wore a silken stocking on a limb of shape so rare, 
‘Twas a glimpse of heaven dawning on the darkness of a tomb, 


| was weary now of Plato, unprofitable lore! 
My Butler and my Paley became dim lights to me ; 

When a simple little flower which you gave me taught me more 
Of Eternity and God than the reasonings of all three. 


Obedient to me, what a slave was I to you! { 
Oh! joy-illumin’d attic, to and fro to see you pass, coe 

|.ace your stays, tie up your hair, smiling gaily at the view i 
Of your young face reflected in the old looking-glass. 


Oh! who could ever part with the memory of those hours, 
Happy hours when morning with a blue sky always shone; q 

When revelling among ribbons, among gauzes, lace and flowers, i 
Love laughed and lisped delightedly a language of his own. 


That flower-pot with one Tulip, what a garden then we thought! 
For a window-blind at need your petticoat hung up ; 

My meerschaum and my bird’s-eye to me you kindly brought, 
And I handed you your coffee in our only china cup. 


And those terrible disasters which made us both so merry— 
Your Muff burnt or your Boa lost, you heedless little sinner — 

And that bust of dear Old Shakespeare, which once we were so very 
Hungry that we sold’to pay for one more dinner, 


Beggar as I was, you were always charitable, 
From your plump white arms what kisses did I steal ! 
And that folio of Dante, which served us for a table, 
Where we eat our roasted Chesnuts, a hundred at a meal. 


Cling—cling then to the memory of these-new waelitiaanamt 
Those ribbons into rags transform’d long ago ; 
What sighs now now and what sobs we exchange instead of kisses, | 
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Tom TAYLOR, who was well known as the editor of Punch and as 
one of the most powerful and popular of dramatists, was born at 
Bishopwearmouth, near Sunderland, in 1817. His father carried 
on an extensive business as a brewer, and was so highly respected 
by his fellow townsmen that, when Sunderland was incorporated 
under the Municipal Reform Act, he was the first Alderman 
elected. He is described as having been singularly loveable in 
temperament. His wife was German born but English bred, 
and a lady of unusual refinement and accomplishments. 

Tom Taylor seems to have exhibited very early that fondness 
for things theatrical which resulted in so much good work 
for histrionic art. As a mere urchin, we are told, he would 
delight in writing and acting little plays for the amusement of 
his sister, brothers and playmates. The cowbyre, the stable loft, 
or the saddle room used to be the theatre, and Tom was stage 
manager as well as actor and playwright. Sometimes he would 
dress up puppets and make them act dramas which he had com- 
posed for them. A literary or a dramatic turn, we are assured, 
was to be detected in nearly all his boyish games. At school he 
_ would often take his stand in the midst of a laughing circle of 
his schoolfellows as the showman of an improvised muscum. 
Whatever rubbish was brought to him, he would illustrate with 
some aptly comic description or ludicrous commentary. When- 
ever a schoolboy play was got up, he was among the prominent 
actors. 

Tom Taylor had an excellent education at the then large and 
famous Grange School at Sunderland, under the care of Mr., 
afterwards Dr. James Cowan. There he was so well grounded 
that when, at sixtcen first, and again at cighteen, he attended 
classes at Glasgow University, he carried off from a number of 
excellent competitors three gold medals, besides first class prizes 
each year in Greek, Latin, and Logic. 
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In 1837, when he was twenty years of age, he was entered 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. There he obtained a college 
scholarship” the first time of examination, from a body of com- 
petitors of whom many were subsequently distinguished. Going 
in for his B.A. degree in 1840, he took a high place in the first 
class of the classical tripos. In October, 1841, Mr. Taylor tried 
for and won a college fellowship. About this time, too, he 
became a member of the celebrated Cambridge society, “The 
Apostles,” of whom, Mr. Christie has given so interesting an 
account in Fraser’s Magazine, and who included during Mr. 
Taylor's time such men as Lord Derby, Sir William Vernon 
Harcourt, Sir James Fitzjames Stephen, and Sir H. Sumner 
Maine. Arthar Hallam, Dean Alford, Charles Buller, John 
Sterling, F. D, Maurice, Archbishop Trench, and Mr. Tennyson, 
were earlier “ Apostles.” Among Mr. Taylor's contemporaries 
at Cambridge were Mr. Beresford Hope, Baron Gustavus Meyer _ 
de Rothschild, Lord Napier of Ettrick, Lord John Manners, 
Sir W. Stirling, Maxwell, Mr. Baillie Cochrane (now Lord 
Lamington), Lord Campbell and Stratheden, Mr. George Caven- 
dish Bentinck, and Lord Denman. Mr. Taylor was then, as up to 
the time of his death, an earnest Liberal, and was a member of the 
University Reform Club, of which Lord Napier was President, and 
K:dward Crawford (so long M.P. for the Ayr Burghs), Treasurer. 
Hie was a contributor, also, to the University Magasine, besides 
writing occasionally for the Cambridge Independent, then under 
the editorial control of Mr. John Sheehan. The last-named 
gentleman informs us,.in a notice of Mr. Taylor contributed 
by him to the Dublin University Magazine, that Tom Taylor 
was the life of his college, and at the head of the intellectual fun 
of Trinity. Many a Shakespeare reading and private theatrical 
entertainment, extemporised or premeditated, did he promote 
and carry through. We can well imagine that Mr. Taylor still 
retained his early love of things theatrical, and that it was only 
temporarily over-shadowed by his devotion to the higher objects 
of a University career. | 

In 1846 Mr. Taylor was called to the Bar. He had for some 
time been acting as private tutor and college examiner at Trinity, 
whilst “ keeping his terms” at the Inner Temple. In the above 
year he left Cambridge for London, where he at once settled 
down to the active work of journalism. He did not, however, 
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ployment encroached more and more on legal. He became con- 
nected as leader writer with the Morning Chronicleand Daily News, 
and, moreover, served his apprenticeship to humourous journalism 
in the pages of Puck, a little comic paper which did not last more 
than six months, though, whilst it did last, it contained some 
excellent material. Punch was then attaining its wide and 
rapid popularity, and Mr. Tom Taylor was invited to contribute 
to its pages. Thus commenced a connection with that well- 
known periodical, which resulted in Mr. Taylor’s succeeding to 
its editorial chair. 

Rather more than a year after he left Cambridge, Mr. Taylor 
was clected to the Professorship of English Language and 
Literature, in University College, London, on its being vacated 
by Mr. Robert Gordon Latham, the well-known philologist and 
editor of Johnson’s Dictionary. Mr. Taylor held the chair for 
two years, when he resigned it, to enter the Civil Service. The 
subject of sanitary legislation had come very prominently before 
the public. Under the Public Health Act of 1848, the General 
Board of Health was brought into existence. Mr. Taylor had 
written powerfully on sanitary subjects in the Daily News, and 
soon after the Board was constituted, he was offered the Assist- 
ant Secretaryship. He accepted it, vacating his Professorship, 
in which he was succeeded by Mr. Masson. Four years later, 
the Board of Health was reconstructed, Sir Benjamin Hall being 
made President, and Mr. Tom Taylor, Secretary. Mr. Taylor 
continued to hold the appointment under the Right Hon. William 
Cowper, (afterwards Mr. Cowper-Temple, and now Lord Mount- 
sligo,) and the Right Hon. Charles Adderley, (afterwards Sir C. D. 
Adderley, and now Lord Norton). In 1858, on the passing of 
the Local Government Act, the work of the General Board of 
Health passed to the Home Office; Mr. Taylor remaining secre- 
tary of the Local Government Act Office. Fourteen years later, 
the work of this department was transferred to the Poor Law 
Board, which became the Local Government Board, and Mr. 
Taylor retired from the position he had held so long, on the 
terms and under the provisions of the Superannuation Act, This 
was in 1872, since which date Mr. Taylor had been in the enjoy- 
ment of comparative repose, though engaged in the editorship of 
Punch and miscellancous literary and dramatic work, including 
the production of his later plays. 

It is time that we drew attention to the amount, variety, and 
intrinsic value of Mr. Taylor's contributions to the stage, for it 
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is, after all, as a dramatist that he will chiefly be remembered in 
the future, 

His first production was the farce of “A Trip to Kissengen,” 
in which his collaborateur, Mr. A. A. Knox, late a London 
police magistrate and College friend, was brought out at the 
Lyceum in 1844, under the management of Mr. and Mrs. Kecley, 
they with Mr. and Mrs, Alfred Wigan playing the chief parts, 
Shortly after this he produced, in conjunction with Albert 
Smith and Charles Kenny, the fairy tales of “ Whittington and 
his Cat,” “ Cinderella,” “ The Enchanted Horse,” and “ Valentine 
and Orson.” “To Parents and Guardians,” also produced at the 
Lyceum in 1845, with Alfred Wigan, in the now familiar 
character of Monsieur Tourbillion, at once stamped Mr, Taylor 
as a dramatist of fresh and effective power. In conjunction with 
Mr. Mark Lemon, then editor of Punch, Mr. Taylor, during the 
popularity of “ Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” wrote the drama of “Slave 
Life.” Collaborating with Mr. Charles Reade, he produced, in 
November 1852, the comedy of “ Masks and Faces,” which, had 
long runs at the Haymarket first and afterwards at the Adelphi, 
with Mrs, Stirling as the heroine in the one house, and Madame 
Celeste in the other. This was succeeded in April and October 
1854, at the Adelphi and the St. James’s Theatres, by the less 
known plays of “Two Loves and a Life,” and “The King’s 
Rival,” “ Plot and Passion” produced at the Olympic in Oc- 
tober, 1853, is generally described as written by Mr. Taylor 
in collaboration with Mr. Lang, but all that Mr. Lang had to 
do with it, was, we believe, as suggestor of the subject. When 
first produced by A. Wigan, the cast included not only that 
admirable artiste, but Mrs. Stirling, Emery, and Robson, whom 
it introduced to a London audience for the first time in a serious 
part—that of Desmarets. 

A very successful hit at the quackeries of the day was Mr, 
Taylor’s “ Diogenes and his Lantern.” In “ The Vicar of Wake- 
field” and “Sir Roger de Coverley”—produced respectively 
in 1850 and 1851, Mr, William Farren figured successfully 
as the Knight. “Our Clerks,” performed in 1852, at the 
Princess's, had Alfred Wigan, the two Keeleys, and Meadows. 
for interpreters, whilst “To oblige Benson ”—adapted from “Un. 
Service a Blanchard” and produced in ec a 
and Robson in parts which have always remained popular, “A 
Blighted Being,” adapted from “ Une Existence Décolorée,” 4 
lowed in the same year, and again furnished Robson 
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his most successful parts. Mr. Taylor had yet, however, to make 
one first success at the Strand, under the management of that 
excellent actor the late W. Farren, at the Christmas of 1849, 
the most conspicuous of his successes, since “ Plot and Pas- 
sion,” the production of “Still Waters Run Deep,” founded 
on Charles De Bernard's story of “ Le Gendre,” which was pro- 
duced originally on May 14, 1855, with Alfred Wigan as ohn 
Mildmay, Emery as Potter, George Vining as Hawksley, and 
Mrs. Melfort for a few nights, and afterwards Mrs. Wigan as 
Mrs. Sternbold. \t has recently been revived with much success 
at the St. James's Theatre, with Mr. and Mrs. Kendal, Mr. John 
Hare and Mr. W. Terriss in the leading ré/es ; and in 1856 and 
1857,“ A Wolf in Sheep's Clothing,” both adaptations from the 
French. “Helping Hands” and “ Retribution” produced at the 
Adelphi in 1856, in which the Keeleys were conspicuous; and 
“ Victims,” an original three act comedy, produced at the Hay- 
market in the same year; also “Going to the Bad,” an original 
two act comedy, played in 1858, with Robson in the leading 
character; and “Our American Cousins,” represented also in 
1858, and noticeable as the play in which Mr. Sothern has earned 
his remarkable reputation as Lord Dundreary. In 1859 came 
“Nine Points of the Law,” “The House and Home,” “ The Con- 
tested Election,” and “The Fool’s Revenge "—the last named 
being a blank-verse play, embodying the same idea as Victor 
Hugo's “Ze Roi S'’Amuse,” but entirely different in treatment 
and denouement. It was produced at Sadler’s Wells, by Mr. 
Phelps, who ever after found in Bertuccio, the hump-backed 
jester, one of the most telling of his parts. 

“A Tale of Two Cities,” dramatised by Mr. Taylor from 
Charles Dickens's story, appeared at the Lyceum in 1860, In 
the same year Mr. Taylor produced at the Haymarket those two 
very popular comedies, “ The Overland Route” and “ The Babes 
in the Wood,” in the former of which Buckstone made most 
marked and lasting successes. “Payable on demand” (1859), 
“Up at the Hills” (1860), “Sense and Sensation” (1864), “ The 
Lesson for Life” (1860),“ A Nice Firm” (1857), and “An Un- 
equal Match,” can only be here referred to by name. The _ 
has been frequently revived. 

Mr. Taylor may be said to have made a new departure when, 
on May 27, 1863, he produced “The Ticket-of-Leave Man,” 
which has proved to be one of the most widely popular dramas 
of the day. He had hitherto attempted nothing so realistically 
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powerful as this famous work. With Mr. A. E. Dubourg, he 
wrote in 1864, for the Adelphi, “ Sister’s Penance,” in which Miss 
Kate Terry was most charming, and “ New Men and Old Acres,” 
first produced at the Haymarket in 1869, but subsequently-re- 
vived at the Court Theatre, where it ran for more than 200 nights 
with Miss Ellen Terry as Lilian Vavasour. Of a class essentially 
unlike any of his previous plays, were the two historical dramas 
of “’Twixt Axe and Crown,” and “ Joan of Arc,” in blank verse, 
which he produced in 1870, and of which both the heroines were 
represented by Mrs. Rousby. There had been historical dramas 
in recent times, but none at once so faithful to the “history” form 
and so thoroughly dramatic and effective as these. It was their 
success, no doubt, which suggested to Mr. Taylor to write that 
admirable play “ Clancarty,” (founded on and closely following a 
moving family history, recorded by Macaulay), produced’ at the 
Olympic in 1874, with Mr. H. Neville as the hero, and Miss Ada 
Cavendish as the heroine; that effective and original, if less 
popular drama, “ Arkwright’s Wife,” performed at the Globe in 
1875; and the historical five act play “Anne Boleyn,” repre- 
sented for the\ first time at the Haymarket in 1875, with Miss 
Adelaide Neilson in the ¢it/e ré/e. Mr. Taylor's “ Historical 
Plays” have been published in volume form in 1877, and beara 
sterling testimony to the literary’as well as dramatic excellencies 
of his stage productions, 

We have already alluded to Mr. Taylor’s early contributions 
to Punch. Since 1846 he had been the author of most of the 
important verse on events and questions of the day which have 
appeared in the pages of that favourite periodical, his pen being 
especially called into play when a tribute was demanded to the 
memory of a more than usually distinguished man or woman. 

The neatness, appropriateness, and good feeling of Punch's 
“In Memoriam” verses have been widely recognized, and they 
are nearly all the work of Mr. Taylor. In 1874 Mr. Taylor suc- 
ceeded to the editorship of the paper, rendered vacant by the 
death of Mr. Shirley Brooks. Since then the periodical had 
been conducted with acknowledged tact, generosity, and scholar- 
ship, as well as with strongly pronounced Liberal sympathies in 
politics. Punch is indeed a power in the world; in its way, 
hardly second to the Zimes, and the responsibility involved in 
the conduct of it is very great. 

Allusion has also been made to Mr. Taylor's general journal- 
istic work. Since 1857 Mr. Taylor. had been art-critic of the 
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Times. His love of art was exhibited very early in his life, and 
it had all along been sedulously cultivated. At Catbridge, in 
his London chambers, and at his private residence at Wands- 
worth, he had always taken care to surround himself with artistic 
beauty in all available forms. Besides the testimony to his 
knowledge of the history and principles of art afforded by his 
criticisms in the 7émes and elsewhere, we have numerous pub- 
lications having art as their subject. In 1853 appeared his 
“Life of Benjamin Robert Haydn,” from his “Painter's Own 
Journal,” a now standard work. In 1860 he published the 
“ Autobiographical Recollections of the late Charles Robert 
Leslie, R.A.,” which was followed in 1865 by “The Life and 
Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds, with Notices of some of his 
Contemporaries,” begun by C. R. Leslie, R.A., but carried by 
him a very little way towards completion when, on his death, 
the work was taken up by Mr. Taylor. All three works stand 
high in the literature of art. 

It may be mentioned that Mr. Taylor was for five years cap- 
tain of one of the companies of the Civil Service Volunteers. 
He was also for more than twenty years a member of the Can- 
terbury “Old Stagers”—a company of amateur actors which 
had great celebrity in its day. 

Mr. Taylor was married in 1855 to Miss Laura Barker, well- 
known as one of the most. accomplished and original musicians, 
both as composer and exccutant, of the day. This lady, who is 
of an old Yorkshire family, has, besides many songs and other 
musical productions, composed the overture and entr’acte music 
for “Joan of Arc.” More recently she has written incidental 
music for the revival of “As You Like It,” at the Imperial 
Theatre. Mr. Taylor leaves a son and a daughter, the former 
of whom is being educated as a painter, whilst the latter inherits 
much of her mother’s musical ability. : 

As a man of letters, Mr. Taylor will be remembered, we re- 
peat, chiefly on account of his contributions to the stage. His 
editorship of Punch will always be a literary landmark, and his 
works on Haydon, Leslie, and Reynolds (as well as his mono- 
graph “Leicester Square,”) will always be regarded as indis- 
pensable in all well-furnished libraries. The art criticisms, 
if they are ever republished, will unquestionably conduce 
to his literary fame. Still, Mr. Taylor was" primarily a 
dramatist, and will in that character always have the widest 
reputation. He was among the best known and best liked play- 
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wrights of the day. His realistic drama, “ The Ticket of Leave 
Man,” is constantly being performed in London and the pro- 
vinces; his historical play, “Clancarty,” is equally popular and 
admittedly the best modern work of its class; whilst “Still 
Waters Run Deep,” “New Men and Old Acres,” “Plot and 
Passion,” “ Masks and Faces,” “ The Overland Route,” and “ The 
Unequal Match,” are already “ stock ” comedies, being in constant 
requisition both by professionals and amateurs. His farces and 
comediettas have similar popularity, and are likely to retain it. 
Mr. Taylor was especially remarkable for his skill in construction 
—a quality in which he probably surpassed all other dramatists 
of the day, save, perhaps, Mr. Dion Boucicault. In those plays 
in which he collaborated, this characteristic has, no doubt, 
formed the chief element in their success. Certain it is that 
neither Mr, Charles Reade nor Mr. Dubourg have made such 
successes apart from Tom Taylor, as they have been enabled to 
achieve along with him. On the whole, “ Clancarty,” * Plot and 
Passion,” and the “ Ticket of Leave Man,” are the flower, per- 
haps, of Mr. Taylor's purely individual work, and these three 
plays alone would suffice to keep his name green in the memory 
of the public. When we add to these the many other works 
which bear his name, we sce on how broad and firm a foundatior 
rests his reputation as a dramatist. ° 
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GEORGE GODWIN, F.R.S. 


Ar Brompton, in Middlesex, was born the well-known architect 
and writer, George Godwin. At the early age of thirteen 
George was placed in his father’s office, at Brompton, his 
father being also an architect, and he consequently obtained 
practical experience as a substitute for scholastic discipline ; 
he learnt self-reliance by thus being placed in a_ position 
which demanded the exercise of his mental powers, and being 
happily gifted with a never-tiring amount of industry, his 
leisure hours were almost entirely devoted to the acquire- 
ments of useful knowledge, which served him well later in life. 
He made literary and scientific pursuits his hobbies. Science 
and literature were acknowledged to be distinguishing traits in 
the boy, which having been fortunately blended, have distin- 
guished the progress of the man. In his twentieth year he 
contributed to the Liferary Union, tales and essays of passing 
interest, also acting in the capacity of joint editor to the same. 
To prove that light and literature are not adverse to the pursuit 
of subjects of a practical and exact nature, we find Mr. Godwin 
when a student, receiving the first medal for an essay on Concrete, 
awarded by the Institute of British Architects, such: essay being 
so highly thought of as to be almost immediately translated into 
several languages. It was the result of very close observation, 
and it has remained to this day a standard work on this subject, 
not only in this country, but in France, Germany, and Italy. 
Quite early in life we find Mr. Godwin active in originat- 
ing the Art Union of London, and for many years he acted 
as Honorary Secretary to that institution. In the twenty-cighth 
annual report we read (this report being written by our subject) 
“that the Art Union's original promoters felt, that in propor- 
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tion as the public taste was cultivated, so necessarily would a 
knowledge of the real qualities of art increase, so would artistic 
labours be more and more appreciated, so would the producers 
of such works be sympathised with and fostered. The result has 
unquestionably justified their expectations.” 

That the projectors of the Art Union were satisfied is not a 
matter of wonder, and the subject of this article has room 
to feel. proud that his labours have obtained a well earned reward 
—the success of the Institution. 

The public taste has been raised to a higher sphere, and the 
artist placed in possession of that which is less meteoric than 
fame; the creation of his mind, the productions of his hands 
have been transmuted into gold. When we find that in a single 
morning the secretaries of the Art Union have paid the sum of 
£10,000 for works of Art, there cannot be any two opinions as to 
whether artists have been greatly benefitted or no. 

This wonderful result is reputed to be chiefly due to the exer- ~ 
tions of our subject. We find that during several years 
the existence of the Art Union was threatened, and it was 
only by the unwearying exertions of Mr. Godwin and a few 
colleagues, together with his correspondence and interviews with 
the Government, that it was preserved. This period of trial 
terminated in securing for the Art Union the sanction of an Act 
of Parliament and a Charter with an income of about £13,000 
per annum, and there is little need to say that it promises a long 
continuance of its good work, 

At 21, Mr. Godwin produced a book entitled “ An Appeal to 
the Public on the Subject of Railways,” his active mind never 
tiring of seizing on any important passing event. He then 
commenced a history together with a full and lucid description 
of the ecclesiastical buildings of the Metropolis, published ander 
the title of the “ Churches of London ;” it reflects a vast amount 
of credit at his then early age. This important work appeared 
in two volumes, and was illustrated with plates from drawings 
by Makenzie and Billings. Hardly a year had elapsed before he 
was clected Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, and soon 
afterwards he was made a Fellow of the Royal Society, and a 
Member of the Institute of British Architects, A few months 
later the Société Libre des Beaux Arts of Paris awarded him a 
gold medal for his published works. For many years Mr. Godwin 
contributed papers to the mectings of-this: Sieieiiarae nara 
Architects and other socicties, 
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He was also a principal contributor to several journals of 
the day, artistic as well as architectural, and amongst others 
the Art Yournal, Architectural Magasine, and the Civil 
Engineer and Architects’ Fournal. WUis contributions included 
descriptions and notices of the Buildings of Belgium, Normandy, 
Poitiers, and Angouléme. He especially drew attention to the 
“ Mason's Marks” which, although existing largely on all fine 
old buildings, had been, strange to say, overlooked. Mr. Godwin 
was the first writer who drew attention to this subject. His 
first essay on these “ Mason's Marks” was printed by the Society 
of Antiquaries in the “ Archzologia” in 1843, and so important 
was the question considered to be that Mr. Godwin has written 
many more essays on the subject, in which he describes how 
persistently marks of the same general characters had_ been in 
use by the masons of every age. He fully proves at the same 
tine the high antiquity of the custom of using marks, and the 
existence of a system by which these marks were regulated in 
the craft. 

Amidst his varied labours we find him as the author of the 
farce of “The Last Day,” which was played at the Olympic 
Theatre. He is also the author of several other dramas. 
In the year 1844, Mr. Godwin published a collection of 
articles under the title of “ Facts and Fancies,” and he sub- 
sequently contributed a memoir of John Bunyan to an edition of 
the “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” which he edited conjointly with Mr. 
Lewis Pocock, his felldw secretary of the London Art Union. 
Also in this year Mr. Godwin commenced his editorship of the 
Builder, just before the completion of the second volume. The 
high position and pecuniary success the journal has attained 
speaks volumes in the favour of the conductor. The journal has 
contributed in a most marked manner to the improvement of 
architecture ; and certainly much of the vast difference observ- 
able now in the London buildings, and in those which existed . 
thirty-five years ago is solely due to the constant advocacy of a 
higher style of art by its editor. The collateral branches of art 
and science have also been advanced by the careful attention 
which has been constantly given to them in the pages of the 
Builder. n this journal which is by the profession it represents 
considered their organ, Mr. Godwin still continues to urge the 
advancement of his profession, to instill correct ideas into the 
public mind in relation to the adaptation of the different styles 
of architecture and to situations and conditions. Amongst many 
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other works written by Mr. Godwin are “ Buildings and Monu- 
ments, modern and medizval,” which should not be forgotten by 
those in the profession. A popular account of the styles of 
architecture, originally written as a series of letters to a lady, 
appeared in 1853, under the title of “ History in Ruins.” “This 
was, so the author himself expressed it, “an endeavour to convey 
the history of architecture to the more general reader in popular 
language, omitting all possible technicalities and interspersing 
pleasant passages in appropriate situations, with the object of 
interesting the populace at large in an art which affects not 
merely our homes and the provision of structures for their fitting 
discharge of public duties, but the artistic progress and the 
wsthetic culture and refined enjoyments of a people.” 

He pointed out the defects in drainage and ventilation which 
were up to that time carried on upon anything but a proper 
principle. As civilization advanced persons began to see that 
humanity and morality pointed to the improvement of the.dwel- 
lings of the poorer classes, many of which are situated in the 
bottoms of hollows, and in crowded courts and alleys. He 
endeavoured to show them that for their own safety it was im- 
portant that the back lanes and dark places in a great city 
should be purified both morally and physically. The much 
lamented Prince Albert did his part in directing attention to 
what should be done, by erecting a model dwelling in 
Hyde Park. Mr. Godwin, too, was active in this work, and in 
1854, under the title of “London Shadows,” he issued part of 
the result of an “ Inquiry into the condition of the houses of the 
poor,” which he effected in 1853. In this work he gives the 
reader a graphic description of a large portion of the population, 
drawing attention to facts which had not before been handled. 
Iie followed up this work by another called “ Town Swamps and 
Social Bridges,” which, as the title indicates, was devoted to the 
same important end. 

Few works are so striking as those penned by Mr. Godwin, a 
fact which has over and over again been expressed by the 
architectural profession. In the aforementioned works he has 
laid bare systematically and constantly for years the frightful 
condition of this proud and prodigious Iondon. “ He still finds,” 
at the back of the bright thoroughfares where fashicn disports 
herself, the festers and malignant sores with 


society is spotted. To the end of removing 
wrote and continues to write. 
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cludes with thesc emphatic words, “We may dry up many 
sources of crime by education, and by the same means may lessen 
the amount of sorrow and lengthen life. Here surely are good 
wages to be had for good work; we may drain the swamps and 
increase the bridges.” Much good has been effected but there is 
still much to do, and feeling this, Mr. Godwin again utilised his 
pen in writing a work, entitled “We may Drain the Swamps and 
Increase the Bridges.” In the year 1864 Mr. Godwin again used 
his pen upon the same subject in a work called “ Another Blow 
for Life.” In this book he once more calls attention to the “ way 
in which life is made short, health depreciated, happiness pre- 
vented, how manners are degraded, and crime and. sorrow in- 
creased,” and we earnestly pray that his call for aid will not be 
in vain. Such are some of the varied labours of a man whose 
name is firmly stamped in the sands of time, and it is to be 
trusted that he may be preserved in health and strength, and live 
to enjoy the blessings of this life for many a long year to come, 
and that he may reap the high reward of seeing many a swamp 
drained, and many a bridge built. 

So far we have noticed Mr. Godwin’s literary works only. At 
the same time that he has been engaged in improving the public 
taste, and contributing to the advancement of art by means 
of his pen, he has been presenting to us examples of ,archi- 
tecture in various styles, and in various places. In the year 
1847 we find him carrying off the palm for design of Colney 
Hatch Lunatic Asylum, for which design he received a 
premium. He designed St. Mary’s Church, West Brompton, 
the Brompton National Schools, and the Infant Schools, 
Redcliffe, also St. Jude's, West Brompton, St. Luke's, and other 
buildings, in conjunction with his brother, Mr. Henry Godwin. 
The fine church, St. Mary's, Redcliffe, Bristol, was placed 
under his care, and is now completed. The spire of this church 
is the fourth highest in England. Mr. Godwin directed the 
restoration of the tower of the old church at Fulham, St. 
Mary's Church, Ware; Standon Church, Munden Church, 
and others. He has also crected many farm buildings upon an 
improved and original idea of his own, he has likewise been the 
architect for a host of mansions, &c. The late Charles Keen, 
when seeking to represent Shakspeare with all the modern ad- 
vantages of science and art that it was possible to obtain, con- 
sulted Mr. Godwin, to the drawings of whom we were, to a very 
great extent, indebted for the finely illustrative scenes which 
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distinguished “ Macbeth,” “ The Winter's Tale,” “ Richard IL,” 
and “tenry VIII.” There are very few men who have played 
so many parts, and so well; architecture has been advanced, art 
has been greatly aided, sanitary improvements have been urged 
onward, and, consequently, the sum of human happiness has 
been increased by his labours. 

Mr. Godwin was a Juror at the Great Exhibition of 1851. He 
was one of the Commissioners for inquiring into the condition of 
the Stone of the Houses of Parliament. In a fuller biography, 
notice should be taken of the part taken by him in erecting the 
Memorial of the Great Exhibition, and as one of the small 
Executive Committee who raised the first £50,000 for the Prince 
Consort’s Memorial in Hyde Park. 

Again alluding to Mr. Godwin's literary works, we find him 
in 1878 publishing a book on the “ Desirability of obtaining a 
National Theatre,” not wholly controlled by the prevailing 
popular taste, which book there is little or no need in saying is a 
well and thoughtfully written one, upon a most important sub- 
ject. It advocates one National Theatre*in the metropolis, and 
he asks fgr this one Theatre to be supported by Government 
subsidies ¢ subscription. Such Theatre to be ren- 
dered independent of the caprices of fashion, or the prevailing 
taste of the public. He says it must be a Theatre in which the 
educated public can enjoy regularly, and not spasmodically, the 
best plays, acted with intelligence and placed on the stage 
reverentially and artistically—a National Theatre where the 
glories of our past writers might be enjoyed, and new poetical 
and thoughtful works brought forwhrd. 

We may add that there is a probability of obtaining this at 
no very distant date, and opinions in its favour have been ex- 
pressed in influential quarters. The essay is a most important 
one, the author having consulted the very best authorities on 
the subject, and we can only add that it ought to be perused by 
all, theatrical and non-theatrical. 


JOSEPH HATTON. 


Tit son of the late Francis Augustus Hatton, proprietor of the 
Derbyshire Times, Joseph Hatton was born February 3rd, 1837. 
At the age of fourteen he was received into the office of the 
town clerk, with a view to being articled for the law. Attracted 
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by the more exciting life of a newspaper office, he relinquished 
law, in spite of his opportunitics of advancement under Mr, 
William Waller, who filled the responsible positions of town 
clerk, magistrates’ clerk, and registrar of the county-court, and 
evinced great interest in the boy’s welfare. After a short. pro- 
bation in his father’s office, he accepted an engagement on the 
Lincolnshire Chronicle, under the proprietorship of Mr. Cousans, 

At Lincoln he became an efficient reporter, and here he may 
be said to have commenced his career as a press man, After a 
year or two on the Witham, he spent some time in Wales. He 
filled short engagements on the Cardiff Times and Star of Gwent, 
in the intervals of which he contributed to the news columns. of 
the London press. It was at this period. of his life that he sent 
his first contribution to periodical literature, a sketch submitted 
to the editor of //ousehold Words, which came back to him with 
a friendly and encouraging note from Charles Dickens. At the age 
of nineteen he held a responsible position on the Bristol Mirror, 
a journal of great popularity in the West of England; and 
within three years he was appointed to the editorial chair, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Fred. Carrington, son of the poet Carrington, and a 
journalist of high repute. In 1861 he published a volume of 
sketches entitled “ Provincial Papers,” and in the following year, 
desiring increased leisure for purely literary work, he accepted 
the editorship of the Durham Advertiser, and for two years lived 
in the Bailey, under the shadow of the northern cathedral. 
During these two years he wrote two novels, “ Against the 
Stream” (afterwards published as “In the Lap of Fortune”), 
and “ Bitter Sweets, a Love Story.” His letters, signed “ Bow 
Bell,” in the Advertiser were extensively quoted by the northern 
press, and he wrote some biographical notices of famous men for 
the Newcastle Chronicle, d propos of the visit of the British As- 
sociation to the North. 

About the year 1864 Mr. Hatton was tempted to visit London 
in connection with the offer of special literary work in town, 
While there he was introduced to Mr. R. W. Johnson, high 
sheriff of Worcestershire, and proprictor of Berrow's Worcester 
Fournal, the oldest of English newspapers. Mr. Johnson made 
him proposals to take the editorial and general management of 
that paper, and two or three years afterwards the new citizen of 
ancient Worcester had become proprictor of the Yourna/, and 
one of the city’s most active public men, a town councillor, a 
volunteer captain, and a member of the Ancient Guild of 
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Clothiers, under the mastership of Lord Beauchamp. Taken 
into the political counsels of Lord Hampton (then Sir John 
Pakington), Sir Edmund Lechmere, Mr. Allsopp, Mr. Golding- 
ham, and other leaders of opinion in the west-midland counties, 
Mr. Hatton was on the high road to what in the provinces 
would be regarded as a very enviable position, when a desire to 
make another change took possession of him. Like a greater 
man—Dr. Johnson—he had already been to London to help the 
Gentleman's Magasine, the editorship of which he accepted 
during his residence in Worcester. In his hands this famous 
publication changed its character and its price, and successfully 
entered the lists as a rival to the popular magazines of the day. 
By-and-by Mr. Hatton went to London, and took up his abode 
there; and for six years the Gent/eman's flourished under his 
editorship, during the early days of which he was backed by a bril- 
liant staff, including Tom Taylor, Shirley Brooks, Henry Kingsley, 
Luke Limner, Mark Lemon, William Jerdan, “ H. H. D.,” and 
others, who wrote regularly for the periodical on subjects 
specially selected by the editor, who thus always secured for 
the magazine a tone and character of current interest and 
“ Urbanian” individuality beyond the generally accepted features 
ofa magazine. Between the time of Mr. Hatton’s retiring from 
provincial journalism and coming to London, he had given to 
the world his novel of “The Tallants of Barton,” he had sold 
his Worcester Fournal and had embarked with the proceeds in 
the //ustrated Midland News, the first attempt to establish 
illustrated journalism in the provinces. He had for his partner, 
in this enterprise, his friend Mr. Johnson, and-between them, 
before the business was given up, they succeeded in losing a 
considerable sum of money. The Graphic was started during 
the first few months of the News, whose headquarters were at 
Birmingham, and the conductors of the Graphic pushed their 
enterprise considerably in the midlands, Spite of his-journalistic 
work and his first three novels, he had also contributed miscel- 
laneous papers and stories to London Society, Belgravia, the 
Argosy, and other publications, including some children’s stories 
for Aunt $udy's Magasine. For the Gentleman's Magasine, 
while it was published by Bradbury and Evans, Mr. Hatton 
recast and edited “Not in Society;” he wrote “A Memoria! 
Window,” “Christopher Kenrick,” and some miscellaneous 
articles, During the days when it was published by Allen & 
Co, and. Grant & Co, he wrote for it “The Valley of Poppies” 
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and “Clytie” (afterwards published by Chapman and_ Hall), 
besides articles and sketches signed and unsigned, all the pre- 
faces to volumes, except one, the chief “ Table Talk Notes,” the 
articles signed “ Osirus,” “ Robin Goodfellow,” and the “ Oatiati” 
papers. He wrote for the Grap/ic a series of essays under the 
title of “ Pits and Pitmen,” that were much quoted at the time, 
and he contributed a novelette to the first Graphic Christmas 
number. Bradbury and Evans published “Christopher Kenrick” 
and “ Pippins and Cheese,” a miscellaneous volume. In 1860, 
as a friend, Mr. Hatton accompanied Mark Lemon on his Falstaff 
tour through Scotland, the Bohemian incidents of which he 
related in.a volume entitled “ With a Show in the North,” pub- 
lished by Allen and Co, in 1871, and reviewed with special 
praise by the Spectator. In 1871 he founded the School Board 
Chronicle, which was speedily accepted as the organ of the new 
educational movement; and soon afterwards, in collaboration 
with Dr. Bikkers, a German scholar, he wrote a book founded 
on Dr. Fricke’s treatise of “Ethics for Undenominational 
Schools.” At the end of the year 1873 he retired from the 
Gentleman's Magasine, and was presented with a piece of plate 
and an illuminated address by the chief contributors and a few 
private friends. 

From this point the subject of our biographical sketch took 
what may be called a new departure. He became associated 
with the /fornet. He bought it, and conducted it for two years. 
He had for some months, in the meantime, acted as dramatic 
critic of the Odserver, written London letters for the provincial 
press, occasional leaders for Metropolitan journals, the article on 
“ Printing and Bookbinding ” for Stanford's British Manufactures 
and Industries, and the “ True Story of Punch,” in a series of 
chapters running over six or seven numbers of London Society— 
a contribution to literary and biographical history which was 
largely quoted from by the Amcrican, Colonial, and English 
press, 

In 1876 Mr. Hatton made a tour in America and Canada, 
where he was cordially received, the Lotos Club of New York 
inviting him to a banquet, at which Mr. William Black, then 
travelling in America, was present. Other acts of sympathetic 
recognition greeted him both in the United States and Canada. 
On his return he sold the //ornet, and contributing a couple of 
papers on America and Canada to 7imsiey and Belgravia, com- 
menced a new novel, a commission from an American publisher. 
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Messrs. Warne and Co. then added the whole of his novels to 
their “Companion Library,” and early in 1877 Chapman and 
Hall published his “Queen of Bohemia” in two volumes, dedi- 
cated to William Black in memory of their voyage home together 
from New York, and containing a careful picture of life on an 
ocean steamer. His pen had not been idle during his visit to 
New York, and he found ready acceptance for his work in the 
American press. While a leading New York daily journal offered 
him their English correspondentship, he was selected by Mr. 
Tillotson and his company of English provincial newspaper 
proprictors to succeed Miss Braddon as their next story-teller. 
He wrote for them “ Cruel London,” which was afterwards pub- 
lished (1878) in three volumes by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, 
“The Queen of Bohemia” having meanwhile been added to 
Warne's “ Library.” Between the New York correspondentship, 
involving the writing of four or five columns a week, and the 
current fiction for the country journals, Mr. Hatton still found 
time for collaborating in the work of a new drama called “ Liz” 
and three plays in literary partnership with Mr. -James Albery, 
only one of which has been produced, the best of the trio, being 
a drama founded upon “ The Queen of Bohemia.” In 1880 his 
new novel, “Three Recruits and the Girls they Left Behind 
them,” was published by Hurst and Blackett, the work having 
first appeared in the periodical journals above alluded to, and 
following Mr. Wilkie Collins’s latest work. 

After a successful trial in the country, Mr. Hatton lately gave 
at Steinway Hall a dramatic reading, founded on his novel “The 
Queen of Bohemia.” Speaking of the performance the Daily 
/clegraph said :—“ A numerous and fashionable audience assem-. 
bled last evening at the Steinway Hall, Lower Seymour Street, 
Portman Square, to hear Mr. Joseph Hatton read, for the first 
time in London, a dramatic version of his popular novel, * The 
Queen of Bohemia.” Authors have lately so well proved their 
capability of becoming interpreters of their own works, that the 
Byronic sarcasm touching pocts who have written fifty rhymes 
making “you dread that they'll recite them too,” has been de- 
prived of much of its old force and significance. Mr. Joseph 
Hatton is an excellent reader, with a good voice, which he 
modulates with skill, and the most dramatic passages of his 
interesting story were thus brought before the delighted auditory 
with a vividness of presentation that kept their attention en- 
chained throughout. The reading, divided into two parts and 
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four “acts,” called forth at frequent intervals the cordial plaudits 
of the audience, and, on retiring from the platform, Mr. Joseph 
Hatton was greeted with further manifestations of the pleasure 
afforded those present by the talents he had equally displayed in 
his double capacity of author and reciter.” 

The HWor/d said :—* Mr. Joseph Hatton may rest assured that 
the best proof of his success as a dramatic reader the other night 
was to be found in the fact that at least half the audience re- 
mained to shake hands with him and congratulate him_at the 
close. It was a hot night, too; yet Miss Braddon, Mrs. Leith 
Adams, Mr. Moy Thomas, Mr. Moncure Conway, and many 
others, remained to compliment the reader upon his work, 
Glancing round the room one could have fancied the scene the 
premiere of a new play, so thoroughly were the first-nighters re- 
presented. As the reader developed his plot and brought out 
the social and matrimonial intrigues of Mrs. Toynbee, “ The 
Oucen of Bohemia,” he was frequently interrupted by judicious 
laughter and applause. Mr. Hatton may be fairlv congratulated 
on his success. He is to give the same entertainment, in New 
York carly in September; though the reading is only an incident 
of his visit to America, whither he goes on the -business of his 
position as London correspondent of the 77mes of New York 
a post which he has now filled for several years with distin- 
guished success.” 

Mr. Hatton is to sail for New York August 21, in the new 
ship “ Arizona,” of the Guion Line. 


ERNEST PARTON, 


ERNEST PARTON, the American artist, and one of the most 
prominent of coming men, is the son of an Englishman who 
emigrated many years ago to the United States, and settled in 
the city of Hudson. Here, on the 17th of March, 1845, he was 
born. At an early age he showed a love for art, which naturally 
took the form of landscape painting. The scenery of the Hudson 
River is ane of the wonders of the Northern States, and travellers 
are hardly considered to have seen America unless they have 
watched the grand natural panorama from the deck of one of 
the commodious steamers which navigate the stream, The 
beauties of the highlands of the Hudson have furnished a theme 
for many a pen, but in addition to the fine river scenery, the 
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neighbourhood of the city is rich in landscape. Only eight or 
ten miles distant are the Cattskill Mountains, the scene of poor 
Rip Van Winkle’s adventure. Thriving towns have taken the 
place of the old, sleepy Dutch villages, but the river and the 
hills are unchanged, As a boy, Ernest Parton wandered among 
them in his leisure hours, trying to depict the ever-changing and 
mysterious forms which are alone observable in mountain scenery. 
Nature was his only guide, and even in after years he has sought 
no other. As a boy, he assisted his father in his business as a 
bookseller and stationer. Here he found himself in the midst of 
books and magazines, and prints and engravings good and bad ; 
also photographs of pictures. He was most interested by the ///us- 
‘rated London News, and his first attempt at painting was making 
a copy of a picture by Harrison Weir, in one of the Christmas 
numbers. The picture represented a robin sitting on a branch 
covered with snow. This first attempt was successful, and fell 
into the hands of an admiring tradesman who, amongst other 
things, sold penknives. The bargain was that Parton should 
give his picture and three shillings for a penknife valued at six 
shillings. 

When twenty years old, Mr. Parton went to New York, took 
a studio, and devoted himself entirely to pairting. It might 
seem to English readers rather an carly age for a lad to under- 
take the responsibilities of a thoroughly independent career; but 
in the United States boys are accustomed to select their own 
course at an even younger period. A habit of self-reliance is 
thus acquired in youth which rather surprises the English visitor, 
Mr. Parton was successful in his venture, and soon became an 
exhibitor at the National Academy and other galleries. He 


remained in New York until the summer of 1873, when he gave 


way toa desire to visit the mother-country and the Continent. 
He accordingly crossed the Atlantic, and after visiting Scotland, 
Wales, and the Lake District, came to London in the winter, 
He took a studio in Newman Street, and set to work painting 
pictures, which he sent to exhibitions in London and the provinces. 
Again meeting with success, he determined to make London his 
home, finding, as many others have found, that the nation of 
shopkeepers were both able to appreciate good work and willing 
to pay for it, and that the claims of talent are superior to those 
of nationality. In 1876 he visited Switzerland and the Italian 
lakes, making sketches on Lake Lucerne, and at Vevey. 

Mr. Parton has exhibited many pictures in the Royal Academy, 
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among the most important being “The High Hall Garden,” 
“The Silent Pool,” “ Reflections,” “Au Bord de |’Eau,” “ The 
Placid Stream,” “Sunny September,” “ The Poet’s Corner,” and 
“The Waning of the Year.” The last-named was his latest 
contribution. It was purchased by the President and Council 
of the Academy, under the terms of the Chantrey bequest. 
“Woodland Home,” the picture which he exhibited in the Liver- 
pool Academy last year, was bought by the Council of that town 
for their permanent Art Gallery. 

Such is the brief history of an artist who never studied with 
any one; and it is sufficient to point a moral to beginners whose 
hope of rising in their profession might be damped by fear of 
their doubtful chance beside those with superior opportunities of 
study at the schools. 

















THE RELATION OF THE PASSIONS 
OR PROPENSITIES TO THE 
EXTERNAL WORLD. 


By Dr. W. F. AINSWORTH. 





THE faculties which produce sentiments and give rise to propen- 
sities, or arouse passioris, cannot ‘be excited by the mere will. 
For example, we cannot conjure up the emotions of fear or com- 
passion, of friendship or love, by merely willing to experience 


them. We can imagine or depict them, and we can control them 


by the use of other faculties, But their powers are brought into 
activity by the influence of the external world. They are, in 
other words, called into action by the presentment of the external 
objects fitted by nature to excite them. When an object in 
distress, is presented, the sentiment of benevolence starts into 
activity. ‘When an object threatens danger, an emotion of fear 
is instantanous; and when a beautiful object is presented, the 


sentiments of pleasure, affection, or love may be aroused, just 
as when an ugly or offensive object is presented, the energy to - 


combat, or the impulse to destroy, may be called into action. 

The passions or propensities of man appear to belong, then, 
more particularly to his relations with the external world, than 
even his sentiments. This is more particularly attested in the 
propensities of friendship, and of love. 

The faculty that produces the instinctive tendency to attach 
one’s-self to surrounding objects, animate and inanimate, is com- 
mon to men and animals alike. Phrenologists call it adh 
ness. The feeling in man disposes to friendship, and society 
general, and gives ardour to the shake of the hand, and sinceri 
of tone to expressions of sympathy. In boys it is fre 
indicated by attachment to dogs, rabbits, birds, and other a 
In girls, it shows itself by affection todolls, === 
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When the propensity is deficient, that indifference to others is 
the consequence, which may render a man an anchorite or ‘hermit, 
or a useless member of society, and one who by evading the 
duties of life, and disobedience to the natural laws, is neglecting 
the primary rules of conduct, which constitute the true basis 
of religion—the manifestations of the sense of duty, which are 
pleasing in the eye of the Creator, and that fulfilment of the 
purposes for which he was created, which can alone ensure 
happiness here below, and acceptance in another world. 

Excessive indulgence in the propensity, leads to carelessness in 
the choice of our friends or associates ; to involuntary impulses 
to embrace and cling to the objects of our affections: to exces- 
sive regret at the loss of a friend, and to the disease, known as 
nostalgia—uneasiness and even sickness at being removed from 
early surroundings and one’s own country. Even an Eskimo, 
whose home, amid perpetual ice and snow, would by those who 
dwell in more favoured climes, be supposed to be a very un- 
enviable one, has been known to pine away and die, when 
removed from his Arctic associations. 

The passion has evidently been given to us, in as far as places 
and surroundings are concerned, for wise purposes, and it is an 
element in patriotism, enabling man to be gratified with the 
position, locally speaking, in which it has pleased Providence to 
place him; and in relation to his fellow creatures, to render man 
a social being. It is thus, in the latter case, that it becomes an 
abuse of God's gifts and of the natural laws, to seclude and 
separate ourselves from others, and to neglect the duties we owe 
to our fellow creatures. 

The Germans considered the faculty which inspires with the 
tendency to build or construct with an aptitude for mechanics, 
and a talent for architecture—as a sense. The English phrenolo- 
gists have preferred to consider it as a propensity, under the title 
of constructiveness. It would cegtainly appear to be an impulse, 
and nota mere perceptive faculty; but it must be combined 
with those, and other faculties, to generalise, and direct the 
impulse, or the work would be very deficient, and lead simply to 
cave-dwellings. When combined with veneration, it leads, to the 
erection of monuments and memorial structures, and to that of 
places for religious worship. 

In the lower animals, the propensity appears to be directed, in 
a great measure, to one special object, as in the bird to a par- 
ticular form of nest, in the beaver to a special form of hut, The 
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beaver of the Euphrates, however, not having a flattened tail, with 
which to construct mud _ walls, fashions a set of chambers in the 
banks of the river. 

The neglect, or the imperfect application of such an impulse, 
leads to comparative discomfort in the individual; its abuse is 
when meretricious ornament is applied to useless structures, The 
line of conduct in regard to the propensity is then to be directed 
by acquired knowledge, applied to safety, convenience,and com- 
fort, and to general suitablity to the purposes desired. Taste in 
architecture varies in individuals, in different nations, and at 
different epochs of history ; but the efforts made towards archi- 
tectural perfection, are generally pleasing, if not always success- 
ful. In their highest perfection they gratify even the love of 
grandeur and sublimity. 

The proneness of certain individuals to sedentary habits, in 
other words, the love of home, has been described by the Ger- 
mans as a propensity, under the name of inhabitness, the abuse 
of which, is the difficulty which others find in settling. Some 
are content with their homes, whilst others are ever changing 
them. Some individuals like a roving, wandering life, whilst to 
others such would be a source of infinite discomfort. Many, how- 
ever, as the Arabs, on their plains, and most mountaineers, are led 
to change their summer and winter quarters from the necessity 
of feeding their flocks and herds. 

Others, however, have argued that the function of the faculty 
in question, is to maintain two or more powers in simultaneous 
and combined activity. This is rather a metaphysical, than a 
positive, definition. It is evident that the possession of such a 
power, as has been termed “ concentrativeness,” is of great import 
in all intellectual exercises or operations. It is quite certain that 
some possess greater powers of concentrating their feelings and 
thoughts than others, but it is questionable if this is not an 
intellectual operation, in which attention, which is‘a vivid appli- 
cation of the faculties which form ideas, is a dominant element. 
But as Combe has justly remarked, “all the intellectual faculties 
perceive objects or relations existing independent of the mind, 
belong, in fact, to the external world, whilst the power of concen- 
trating attention, has no external object or relation, except 
through the other faculties.” But even as such they may result 
from the powerful exercise of these faculties. Be this as it may, 
the neglect of such powers would lead to diffuseness and dissipa- 
tion of thought, and to failure in the production of any desired 
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effect or result. The literary productions of such individuals, as 
also their conversation or oratory, would be characterised by the 
intrusion of irrelevant emotions and ideas, and the unperceived 
omission of others, that are important, arising from the disjointed 
action of their several faculties. The abuse of the power, leads 
to that state of abstraction of mind, which is familiarly depicted 
by the philosopher who suffering from too great a proximity to 
the fire, rang the bell for the servant to remove it. The line of 
conduct to be observed, then, in relation both to mental operations 
and to the external world, is to cultivate the power assiduously 
but in moderation, for without such a power, nothing great can 
be achieved, and even, if abused, as in concentrated grief, con- 
centrated selfishness, or concentrated affection, it is still, as in 
concentrated attention, a gift and a power, more frequently 
productive of good than of evil results. 

The fact that concentration of power can be directed to one 
faculty, as well as to many acting in combination, would tend, 
however, to show that it is an expression for power and activity. 
lor no general faculty is required to bring about such a state in 
the feelings, sentiments, or reflecting powers. But, it has been 
argued, that its whole influence and sphere of activity arise and 
terminate in the mind itself, and that this is characteristic of a 
sentiment, and not of an intellectual power. But it is not pro- 
pounded as an intellectual power, but as a power belonging to 
all the faculties. Again, it has been said that concentrativeness 
combines the feelings and directs them in a concentrated effort 
as much as it does the intellectual facultics. But this is only as 
when giving power to faculties acting in combination, and as it 
nay exist in one faculty, as in concentrated love, or concentrated 
self-love, so it may exist as a power, and not as a separate faculty, 
in the combined action of different faculties. It has in like 
manner been argued that the appetite for food is not a mere 
physical impulse, but a faculty of the mind, or a passion or pro- 
pensity, designated as “ Alimentativeness.” But the fact that 
the appctite exists among the lowest organisations that have no 
mental faculties whatsoever, would seem to disprove this view of 
the subject. The instinct which prompts animals to take nourish- 
ment, is a result of structure and development, and is only guided 
in its selection in the higher animals by the perceptive faculties 
and by taste. 

Man is essentially a cooking animal; his intellectual faculties 
being of a higher order. The French, who take the lead among 
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cooking animals, distinguish a gourmet from a gourmand, The 
first is guided by taste and appreciation in what is termed gas- 
tronomy. The second concerns himself more with quantity and 
is an excess or abuse. Gluttony is indeed one of the cardinal 
sins, and as hurtful to the mind as it is injurious to health. 

The art of cookery, rewarded in medieval times by the grant 
of the cordon bleue, has been justly extolled in modern times as 
not merely contributing to the gratification of sensual and 
luxurious indulgences, but as by judicious knowledge and appli- 
cation, affecting a great saving in the materials used, and also 
by facilitating easy digestion, being conducive to health and to 
the welfare of humanity at large. 

The tendency to acquire, and the desire to possess in general, 
even without reference to the uses to which the objects when 
attained may be applied, is a great feature in the human character. 
The idea of property is founded on it. This instructive tendency 
to acquire and to accumulate, is the foundation of wealth and of 
the conveniences and luxuries of civilized society. “ Man,” Lord 
Kames observed, “is by nature a hoarding animal.” The 
moderate and judicious use of the faculty is essential to welfare ; 
when weak, there is no energy in the pursuit of gain; when 
carried to excess, it conduces to miserly and avaricious habits, and 
it prompts not only to covetousness, but to dishonesty and theft. 

The instinctive tendency to conceal the motives of our actions, 
as also to suppress the outward expression of thoughts, desires, 
and emotions, has been admitted by phrenologists as a peculiar 
faculty under the denomination of “secretiveness.” The same 
faculty is indispensable to the formation of a prudent character. 
It implies also slyness and cunning. Those who are deficient 
in the faculty have little regard for the conveniences and delicate - 
appreciation of time, place, or circumstances, In excess, secre- 
tiveness produces lying, duplicity, and deceit. It is least under 
restraint with children, and with the ignorant and uncultivated, 
as it is also more commonly practised by animals than by man. 
Its existence is made known to the external world by many 
trifling acts of life. It induces an awkward, sloping gait, and 
a peculiar, but well known smile, especially when cunning, as 
with the village boor, is mistaken for ability. It is useful to 
control other manifestations, but is not in general an amiable 
impulse; and is chiefly resorted to by moral and physical cowards, 
and more frequently brought into activity for dishonesty or bad 
purposes than for good. ! 
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Moral and physical courage are endowments indispensable to 
all great and magnanimous characters. ‘They both arise from 
the same innate faculty of combativeness, that is to say, the im- 
pulse or energy of self-assertion and self-defence. Such an im- 
pulse gives that boldness to the mind, which enables it to look 
undaunted on opposition, as also to meet, and, if possible, to 
overcome it. When deficient, the individual offers no resistance 
to attacks, and is incapable of making his way, where he must 
invade the prejudices or encounter the hostility of others. Human 
nature is, however, a complex machinery, and the action of the 
faculties are sometimes apparently paradoxical. Thus a man 
may possess great physical courage, and yet be capable of moral 
cowardice. This can only be explained by the peculiarity of the 
case. Thus a man wanting in self-respect, may be habitually 
shy; another, wanting in prudence, may be timid; and. even 
such praiseworthy attributes as modesty, humility, and respect- 
fulness, may be attributed to moral cowardice, by those in whom 
the reverse faculties of loud self-assertion, impertinence, and im- 
pudence, are predominant. 

In its abuse, the faculty of combativeness inspires with the 
love of contention for its own sake; leads to a fiery and quarrel- 
some disposition, and pleasure is felt in disputation and fighting. 
The rule of conduct to be based upon a knowledge of these facts 
is, therefore, very simple; be self-confident and energetic, but do 
not be argumentative and disputative. A disputative woman is 
called a “virago,” because she is supposed to act like a man; 
but the fact is, that females—thcir faculties being less under the 
control of higher impulses than men—are more apt to be dis- 
putative about trifles than the male sex. 

The impulse, attended with the desire to destroy, would ap- 
pear to the superficial thinker to be simply baneful. But it is 
not so; like all other faculties, man has been endowed with it 
for a wise purpose. In primitive man, the propensity is neces- 
sary simply for acquiring food, and the cultivated man still finds 
a pleasure in fishing, shooting, and hunting. In relation to the 
mental faculties it imparts ardour, and gives force to the 
character. In relation to the external world it manifests itself 
in anger and rage and leads to cruelty and to persecution, and 
to war and murder. Whilst combativeness gives the desire to 
meet and overcome obstacles; destructiveness prompts us to 
exterminate them, so that they may never rise up to occasion 
fresh embarrassment. Rudeness of manner, opposition to every- 
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thing around, cursing and swearing, and other disreputable acts, 
most common among the vulgar and uneducated, are also out- 
ward manifestations of the abuses of a faculty, which, as. Lord 
Kames justly remarks, “ constitutes in itself an illustrious instance 
of providential cares in adapting the internal constitution of man 
to the external circumstances.” As the abuse of such purely 
animal faculties as combativeness and destructiveness meet with 
universal reprobation, so also are there probably no impulses im- 
parted to human nature, which it is more important and essential 
to the welfare of others, that they should be kept in proper 
restraint. 

Love has been designated as the sexual feeling, under the 
name of “amativeness,” and it is implanted in us for the wisest 
of purposes—the maintenance of the human species on 
earth. But it is a mistake to suppose that love in cultivated 
minds is a mere sensual propensity. On the contrary, there 
is nothing that pure love abhors more than the idea of sensuality 
to be associated with its refined, delicate, and tender emotions. 
When such a faculty is wanting, we have the morose, dissatisfied, 
ill-tempered old batchelor; or the austere, selfish, disappointed 
old maid, who seeks in excessive piety, for a solace for privation 
of worldly advantages. Not necessarily so, for batchelors and 
maids may be quite the reverse—ornaments to society, and 
beloved by all—but this can only be when the impulses to do 
good, far outbalance the less reputable manifestations of the 
internal sentiments. 

The instinctive love of offspring (“ philoprogenitiveness ” of 
the phrenologist), has been apparently given to us as a sequence 
to sexual love. That it is a peculiar faculty, is attested by the 
fact that it may exist even in those whose selfishness or vanity 
leads them in general to be indifferent to the welfare and hap- 
piness of others. It is also found in others, whose love of wealth, 
desire for solitude, or intellectual pursuits, would be otherwise 
expected to be opposed to the love of children. As domesti- 
cated animals possess an instinct in detecting those who are 
kindly disposed to them, so do children, unless excessively spoiled, 
possess a strong instinctive impulse to love those whose natural 
expression attests a love for them, and they flock round them on 
their appearance. As it has been said no one is so base as 
to openly avow himself capable of ingratitude ; so also few are 
to be met with, who cynically parade their dislike to children. 
Such cynicisin is, however, to be met with in both sexes; but 
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its existence may in the latter case, be often traced to a trans- 
parent disguise of real feelings, and to the not uncommon attempts 
made, to appear to be, that which we really are not. 

Stewart censured Lord Kames for admitting, unnecessarily, too 
many instinctive principles ; the phrenologist would scem to have 
admitted as many as they could find place for, in what they 
suppose to be the visible outward manifestation of the internal 
faculty, either by a protuberance in the cranium, or a deficiency, 
But this would be a very unfair way of putting the fact. If we 
submit the instinctive principles to the closest examination, we 
shall find none omitted by phrenology, whilst only a very few are 
doubtful or debateable, in point of view of being separate faculties. 

Attention, for cxamplc, is not a separate faculty of the mind, 
but consists in a vivid application of the faculties that form ideas, 
Association expresses the mutual influence of the faculties. 
Pleasure and pain, as also joy and grief, are affections of the 
mind arising from the exercise of every faculty. Every faculty, 
when indulged in its natural action, feels pleasure; when dis- 
agreeably affected, or abused, feels pain. Just as all the faculties, 
when active, in a due degree, produce actions that are good, 
proper, or necessary. When deficient or excessive, they lead to 
foolish, reprehensible, and bad actions. Pain and pleasure result 
then, from, but do not generate the faculties. 

The propensities are, strictly speaking, passions, as they are 
brought into activity independent of the will; but the word is 
also used to express a high degree of activity of any faculty, as 
when we say a passion for money, a passion for music, or a 
passion for glory. We here apply the term to active moral and 
intellectual faculties. 

Sympathy arises from, and indeed is expressive of, similarity 
of feeling. Thus he who is endowed with active feelings of 
veneration will join with most fervour in adoration. He in 
whom benevolence is active, will join ardently in schemes of 
charity ; whilst the individual in whom the propensities of com- 
bativeness and destructiveness are powerful, will delight to join 
with others in schemes of active defence, contest, or revenge, or 
even of invasion and devastation. 

Moral approbation is not synonymous with sympathy. We 
approve of the sentiments proper to man, as benevolence, 
veneration, and justice, when unmingled with any other motive ; 
but we do not approve of actions produced by the passions, only 
when these are guided by higher faculties. Thus, we never 
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approve of combativeness when indulged in for the mere pleasure 
of fighting, or of destructiveness when gratified for the mere 
delight of being ferocious. 

Habit is the result and the expression of facility acquired by 
exercise of any faculty, more especially of the perceptive and 
intellectual faculties. But there may be /aditual neglect, indul- 
gence in, or abuse of all the faculties. 

Taste is the result of the harmonious action of the faculties 
sencrally, and may thus be said to be almost the arbiter of that 
which is just and right, in relation to the perceptive and re- 
fiecting faculties, and to the moral sentiments and propensities. 

Thus the most beautiful poetry is that by which gratification 
is afforded to the higher sentiments and intellectual powers, with- 
out the introduction of any extravagance,absurdity,or incongruity, 
to offend any of them. 

Taste is exacting in proportion to the predominance and cultiva- 
tion of the various faculties, and it isatonce most exactingand most 
variable,inrelation tothe external world. Opinion istheideaor esti- 
mate weform (varying according tothe abilitiesand power of facul. 
ties in individuals), of the acts and conduct of others, and of the 
fitness, suitability, and utility of things. Public opinion, as resulting 
from the force of estimates established by a number of individuals 
obtains an influence, which is rarely granted to individual opinion. 
It is supposed to seldom err, but it does so, sometimes; for un- 
fortunately, the opinions of the uneducated and incompetent are 
often in a majority over those of the educated and competent, in 
the rules of life and conduct; and in our relations to ourselves and 
to others, become perverted, unjust, and mischievous, 

If this is the case with regard to taste and opinion in connec- 
tion with the acts of men, and of bodies of men, when they are 
made to embrace the wide fields of social science, of political 
economy, and of home and foreign policy ; they are equally so, 
in regard to the acts and conduct of men as individuals, and in 
the relation such acts and conduct bear to the external world. | 

A picture is in best taste when it delights the knowing facul- 
ties, reflection, and the moral sentiments; yet taste in the fine 
arts varies exceedingly in proportion as these faculties are dor- 
mant, educated, or active and energetic. Thus some prefer 
taste in shades and colouring, to perfection in drawing, or 
outline, or even accuracy in form; while others are attracted by 
that which is glowing and striking, and overlook the absence of 
dignity and meaning. As it is with painting, so it is with the 
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other arts. Opinion has ever varied with the lapse of time, and 
varices to the present day. No doubt it is proper that it should 
be so, for if there were no differences of opinion and no disagree- 
inents in questions of taste, there would be stagnation of mind. 
But as it is acommon yet reprehensible act to give, or insist upon 
questions of taste and opinion, where the individual is utterly in- 
competent from want of knowledge and education ; so also is it 
certain that a correct taste and unanimity of opinion, can only 
be arrived at by the educated and harmonious action of all the 
faculties given to man, both in relation to himself and others, 
and in relation to the external world. The perfectibility of man 
has been the subject of much discussion and the battle-field fora 
great varicty of opinions, but it is quite certain that such can 
never be attained, save by adapting the rules of conduct in life, to 
the laws of nature; in other words, to the just and proper use of 
the faculties of man, as imparted by the creator; neither neglec- 
ting them nor abusing them; but in all things, using them in the 
manner implied by a just apprehension and comprehensive ap- 
preciation of the aim and objects and purposes of life, and of the 
constitution of man. 














THE DELUGE. 





By JOSHUA PRUSOL., 





BEFORE entering directly on the subject of the Deluge—in order 
to prove it on pure scientific data, quite irrespective of the ac- 
count in Genesis, to have been a reality instead of a myth, as 
some thinkers suppose—a few preliminary remarks must be 
made on comets, as it was the contact of one of these visitors 
that caused the event. The few remarks that will be offered, are 
not to be found in books hitherto written on these wandering 
bodies, and, for want of space, what is about to be advanced 
concerning them, must be here given without any reason or 
proof. Readers have a just claim for proofs in support of new 
ideas submitted. Were proofs here given, this paper and its 
continuations would have to be on comets instead of the Deluge ; 
but ample proofs are to be found in the author’s work—* The 
Mysteries of the Heavens,” under the heads, the nature of comets, 
their laws, government, and uses. 

The nature and uses of comets may be thus explained :— 
Comets are huge bodies of atmosphere which, like the atmosphere 
covering our earth, in all cases gradually lessen in density from 
the nuclei, becoming finally attenuated to nothingness at the 
terminations of their tails. Asa class of bodies by themselves, 
after reaching maturity they are confined to no systems, but 
shift wherever material forces lead them, from system to system 
interminably, giving life to the universe by the bestowal of 
atmospheres on worlds of habitable size. 

There are two orders of comets—those which are held within 
systems, and all others, the vast majority, not one of which any 
system can retain. Taking our own system as an example, the 
comets held permanently within it belong, of course, to the 
first class; and strictly speaking they should not be termed 
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comets, but cometoids rising from an embryo state, by natural 
operations at work, under the sun as their nursing parent, some- 
what after the manner the planets grow larger in their several 
positions—also by the action of the sun. The principal comet- 
oids growing up to maturity, under the nursing care of our sum 
are known under the names of Halley, Encke, and Bicla, the 
first named having risen by the lapse of time, almost to the 
Status of a comet, but the two latter are still so insignificant as 
to be barely visible. The fate of these cometoids—together with 
all others to whatever systems they may belong—is either to grow 
gradually through long periods of time, perhaps millions of years, 
into perfect comets, or else, what in nearly all cases must happen, 
be incorporated with the comets which from time to time visit 
our systems, whose movements happen to touch them. One 
cometoid in our system has lately refused to reappear at its 
usual time, and it might be worth the while of astronomers to 
ascertain, if it is possible, by calculation, whether or not the 
missing cometoid happened to be in the track of our great comet 
visitor of 1874. If so, it was then incorporated with it, and will 
be no more seen. 

Were all the cometoids within our system to continue exempt 
from incorporation with passing comets, after immense periods 
of time they would become matured into perfect comets, and 
then escape out of the system developed into independence, 
flitting from system to system, as the messengers of life over 
the universe. Whatever systems they might enter, after being 
enabled to escape from their natal system, no other suns could 
hold them captive in the future. What is meant by their advance 
to maturity is their constant growth into enlargement; and as 
they become larger, they are clongated in forms into the more 
perfectly conical shapes peculiar to such bodies. With their 
clongation by increase of growth, their orbits—subject to a law 
of motion common to all bodies, by which they must move on 
orbits in conformity with their own shapes—are in the same 
degree depressed, and as they must—taking their whole courses 
on the average—be at the same mean distance when in aphelia, 
they are to that extent more remote from the sun. Mean 
distance in eccentric orbits tells both ways, in leading bodies to 
greater distance. Just as an orbit is depressed in shape, 
the position of the sun is exactly in the same measure, in- 
stead of being in the centre, nearer one end of the figure, and 
as the orbits of comets, in common with other bodies, conform 
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in figure to their own shapes, they must always be extremely 
depressed, and when 7 perehelia be very near the sun, and in 
the same degree more remote when 7 aphelia. All these reasons 
considered, as a cometoid gets enlarged, its orbit—because of the 
more slender conical shape of the body—becomes more eccentric, 
and this leads it nearer the sun zm ferthelion, and in the same 
measure into remoter space in aphelion ; and as it must during 
all its changes be at the same mean distance in its periodical 
courses, it at last, after the lapse of ages, points so far into space 
that its aphelion is within the precincts of a border sun. When 
it is advanced to this stage of maturity, it is no longer a cometoid 
but a comet, and, as soon as its movement leads it to touch the 
point where the power of another sun predominates, it is carried 
away never to return. Its mission, in common with all other 
comets, is henceforth to shift, as a messenger of life, from system 
to system interminably, no one sun, no matter how wide its 
system may be, having, for the following reasons, power to hold 
it in. 

The instant it escapes as a new fledged comet and touches 
the border system, it is under the government of the sun in its 
centre, and its point of entry is just the mean distance of its 
orbit round it. To explain in other words, this vital point-in the 
movements of comets, its entry within the system is at its 
remotest border, and a circle at that distance drawn round the 
sun in the centre, would just be the true mean distance of its 
orbit, were it possible for a comet to run on Such a figure. But, 
as it is itself a cone shaped body, it runs on an orbit of the same 
figure, whatever sun it may be under, and as the sun's position 
must be near the pointed end of the orbit, its distance when i 
aphelion were it possible to reach this point, would be at about 
double the distance of the limits of the system it had entered. 
Under its government it would, after the manner of comets 
which visit our own system, be led in its course to its pershelion, 
and from that point recede as far as there would be room for its 
orbit—about half its length—where it would shift again and 
again, in the same manner, from system to system interminably. 

It will thus be seen, on account of their eccentric orbits, no 
systems can give room for comet visitors, as the mean distances 
of the orbits natural to them must always lie on the border lines 
of the systems their motions lead them into; one of the plans of 
nature wonderful in its sublime simplicity! It is the mission of 
comets to give atmospheres, and consequently life to the worlds, 
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but if they could the same as other bodies be retained within 
systems, instead of shifting interminably wherever material forces 
lead them, they would have been of little or, perhaps, no use for 
the purposes they were created, and thus most of the universe 
would be dead. 

When comets visit our system, they each one touch its borders 
after the manner described, and come in indiscriminately from 
all points of the sphere out of the border systems, which enclose 
our sun and system in every direction. Once within the pre- 
dominancy of the sun, his power leads them, subject to the laws 
of motion before hinted at, in the legitimate directions as 
governed bodies to their perihelia, from which they recede and, 
after passing about half the orbits natural to them as bodies, 
they escape into other systems in the various directions their 
motions lead them, most likely never to return. Their points of 
entry into the system are in the truest sense arbitrary, and as 
they cut over all the orbits in the system, if minor planets 
happen to be in their way they must pass through them. Not 
a comet ever comes into our system but every moderate sized 
planet—the sun and major planets, for reasons there is want of 
space to give, cannot be touched by comets—runs a remote 
chance of being hit by it; yet there are so many chances in 
their favour of escaping the ordeal, that, perhaps, on the average 
a hundred thousand years may pass betwixt each successive 


‘transit of any single planet through a comet. Such, however, 


are the ordeals, after long cycles of time the minor planets, 
from the arbitrary direction of comets, must be repeatedly 
subjected to, and when they are for the first time as virgin 
worlds passing through their attractive forces at and near their 
surfaces, hold fast part of their atmospheric materials while 
in transit, which, as their future atmosphere, are to them the 
beginnings of life; but, on the other hand, if the planets have 
already had atmospheres, these are carried away by the comets, 
and new atmospheres, as part of their own materials, left to 
replace them, The change renovates a world; the old order of 
things passes away, and all things become new, by the influence 
of a new atmosphere more or less perfect than the last. 

It is reasonable to suppose that in its transit through a comet, 
a planct suffers much less from its sweeping force, notwith- 
standing its velocity, than from the effects it produces upon its 
oceans, In the first place, while passing through, the attraction 
of the planet, for a short distance up from its surface, prevails 
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over that of the comet, through whatever portion of the body the 
transit may be, and, while this must be so, it is difficult to see 
how its raking effects, although the disturbance produced by the 
bestowal of a new atmosphere must be terrible, would in the 
fatal sense be generally calamitous. The effects upon its oceans 
would be much greater ; for their waters would swell up in tides, 
high, according to the force of the comet's attraction upon them. 
The moon's attraction, for instance, upon our earth, everything 
considered, is but trifling, yet, little as it is, it produces tidal 
commotions on a vast scale over all oceans. A double force of 
attraction from without would raise the tides twice as high, and 
the force would only have to be increased by the same multiple 
a very few times to be strong enough to raise the waters from 
their lowest depths, in enormous bulk to roll over and deluge 
the land. Applying the principle to a planet in the embraces of 
a comet, the attraction of the latter upon its oceans would be a 
thousand, perhaps thousands of times stronger than that of the 
moon upon the oceans of the earth, and they would be raised so 
high as to surge over the whole or part of the dry land, accord- 
ing to the conditions of the transit. 

Hoiding in view the tidal principle as applied to comets, let us 
now judge how a planet might be affected under different con- 
ditions of transit. If it passed through the nucleus, supposing it 
to be a huge body of gas flame, although, considering the 
velocity of the comet, it would only be within it one or two 
minutes at most, yet every living germ on the land would be 
burnt up; on the other hand, should the transit be at or near the 
end of its tail, where its atmospheric material becomes attenuated 
down almost to nothing, the perturbation would be but little felt, 
and, except somewhat higher tides on the occasion, few other 
disastrous effects would be produced. The atmospheric material 
of a comet, however, gradually increases in density in every step 
towards the nucleus, and a transit in a broadside direction, 
through where its materia! is closely dense, would raise the 
oceans of the planet up enormously, but, because of the great 
velocity of the comet, the transit taking such a direction would 
be very quickly over, and the seas would again subside after 
deluging only a portion of the land, the islets of the sea, and ex- 
tensive portions of continental seaboards. Lastly, should the 
planet pass through the comet end on—from the uncertain 
motions of comets they are liable to fall upon planets under any 
of the supposed conditions—although it would not be so univer- 
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sally fatal to life as its baptism in fire, the physical effects and 
changes produced would be far greater. Transits end on through 
comets, from the conditions in relation to such events, seldom 
take place, but when sucha transit does happen, the planet must, 
of course, pass through the length of the comet, exposed to all 
the degrees of its density, for, perhaps, a hundred million miles, 
This gives time for the comet, whatever may be its velocity of 
motion, to raise up from their lowest depths its oceans to rush in 
bulk over all the dry land. This most disastrous species of 
transit thus overwhelms the entire planet with its own ocean 
waters, and drowns most of its inhabitants. Such a calamity 
befel our globe only a few thousand years ago. 

From the time our earth first took form up to the present, it 
has always been, in common with the majority of other small 
bodies, liable to cometary transits, and always will be. When it 
was a little morsel of a world, a mere planetoid, it was liable to 
such ordeals if its feeble compactness could have withstood the 
shocks, and during the millions of years it was still of too low a 
standard, its transits may have been more than once repeated, 
Thus far, being too small to secure and hold fast, by the strength 
of its attraction, sufficient atmosphere to generate the required 
heat, it was practically without an atmosphere ; but, as it was 
then, and still is a growing body, it at last attained adolescence 
in magnitude, and thus had within it as a body sufficient attrac- 
tive force to lay hold of, from the first comet it might pass 
through, a volume of atmosphere deep enough to produce heat 
that would melt its aqueous rocks, and thus give existence to water 
as one of the indispensable elements of life. Even then, when in 
its adolescent state, an immense period of time may have had to 
lapse before the coming comet reached our earth, with its first 
message of life. When that great event took place, be it earlier 
or later, its geological history began. Seas were at once formed, 
rivers for the first time ran into oceans, and the first stratum was 
being formed. It is only by performing a feat that will never be 
accomplished, secking to the depths of this formation, that we 
could tell the relative age of creation, in which the event took 
place, but, there is very little doubt, since then, many millions of 
years have passed away. The carth, during that long period, 
may have passed more than once through comets, getting, at cach 
succeeding event, clothed with anew atmosphere, every one 
differing in some essentials from another, but, as these ordeals 
have left no geological evidence behind them, except in the one 
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case of the general deluge, it is out of the power of scientific 
research to confirm whether they have or have not taken place. 
Yet, so far as human industry has dug down through the solid 
formation underlying the drift, they have found no traces of a 
general deluge. But this only proves the absence of such an 
event during the growth of the strata up from that depth, and 
is no proof that the earth did not pass through a comet within 
that, to us, long period of its history. If, however, to that com- 
paratively short distance down it is possible to reach, there are 
no traces in the long past of its having been submerged, by the 
sweep of the oceans over the land, its entire surface, as deep as 
the bottom of the drift, gives universal proof that the last great 
change to which it was subjected, instead of being geological 
was a general deluge, which swept out of existence the most of 
mankind and large-sized animals. We have not to go back, 
perhaps, millions of years to trace the event. Geologically 
speaking, it was one of yesterday, only a few thousand years ago, 
and the account given in Genesis, as to the time, cannot be very 
far from the truth. Before continuing the subject, it will, there- 
fore, be necessary to show that it was about that time the world 
was drowned by the eruption of the ocean, and that it was 
general over every portion of the dry land, Let the rise of the 
ocean over the land be once proved to have been a reality, then 
it follows that no force in nature could have caused it, except the 
transit of our globe in a lengthened direction, from its tail 
towards its nucleus, through a comet. 

In the first place, some calamity about four or five thousand 
years ago, must have been universally fatal to the people of the 
world, for the earliest records lead us back to a time when there 
were but few men upon the earth, and in just the condition we 
would expect to find them, thinly located, and having increased 
to that standard from a very few, miraculously spared from a 
universal calamity, whatever it may have been. Thus, peeping 
into the last of the prehistoric period, just previous to the earliest 
written records handed down to us, and before the rise of the 
first empires, it is easy to judge that the carth, from being almost 
bare of humanity, was going through the process of being re- 
peopled in an age of peace, by a naturally rapid increase of 
population, in lands, for so far, with few inhabitants—an infallible 
testimony that some great destruction irrespective of the ravages 
of war, must have swept out of existence nearly all the human 
race not long before ; otherwise, the Asiatic races at least would 
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then have been vastly more numerous, It may also be added as 
additional testimony, that everything handed down to us from 
remote antiquity, the relics of human art of the earliest periods, 
the rise of the first nations and empires, and an endless array of 
minor facts, all taken together, form a most conclusive chain of 
evidence direct and indirect, when all is weighed together, that 
one of the great cycles in the history of our globe must have 
recently commenced. Whatever may have been the calamity, it 
was universal, and not confined to some limited area of the globe, 
as is the case with geological changes. 

The recent occurrence of the great event may be traced, by 
beginning with the first civilised powers. We find that there is 
not one on record more ancient than the Egyptian,* and subse- 
quently the Jewish, the Chaldean, the Mongol, and the Indian 
empires and nations followed, as near as can be judged, in the 
order they are put. These, during the present era of the world, 
must have been the carliest nations, for, had any people been 
gathered into nationalities previously, there would be some 
evidence of their pre-existence handed down to us. Not written 
records, but, at the very least, there would still exist architec- 
tural remains, or the ruins of capitals, such as Nineveh, buried by 
the hand of time out of sight ; but, if they ever existed, they have 
left not a trace behind; nor is there a single vestige of human 
art ever found—except antediluvian remains—to prove the pre- 
sence of civilised or savage life previously. We find the causes 
in the time before, immediately preceding the historic period, 
when the people were few and lived wide apart in the shepherd 
state, tending their flocks and herds over uninhabited plains, In 
such a condition of society there were no wars, and population 
rapidly increased; rude villages and small towns eventually 
sprung up under patriarchal government, or tribes, the stronger 
in their feuds overcoming the weakcr, till at last theabove nations 
—the great powers which first took existence during the present 
epoch of the world—rose gradually in succession, and with the 
exception of Egypt, almost simultancously. 

Abraham and Lot are memorable examples of this carly con- 
dition of the world after the Deluge, before nationalities sprung 
up, and which must then have been the true condition, as to 





* Some of the Eastern nations, expecially the Indian, in legendary bombast, trace 
back their antiquity to be immensely more remote; bat, when we cxamine their 
authentic records, we find that very few of them can claim an antiquity of more than 
three thowsand years, 
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population, in nearly all other lands, As descendants of the 
same father, they lived together,but their flocks and herds having 
vreatly increased, difficulties arose betwixt them as to pasture, 
To the right and left, however, there existed wide regions with- 
out owners, and unoccupied ; they therefore found it easy to settle 
their differences by dividing the land betwixt them, the one 
choosing what has since been known as Palestine as his grazing 
ceround, aad the other that land stretching towards Arabia, This 
is a true picture of the state population had then risen to, not 
only there, but most likely, in other parts of the world. By going 
a few steps or rather generations further back, we come upon the 
time when it is easy to conceive of only a few human couples 
widely planted over the earth, the only remnants of a universal de- 
struction which had overtaken mankind shortly before. As there 
could have been no wars, these solitary couples increased rapidly 
up to the days of the two patriarchs in question ; for the whole 
carth was a wide waste, over which they could spread at will and 
have abundance. They thus continued to increase, which under 
their condition they must have done, when about this time—in 
the days of Abraham—or shortly after, the Egyptians took the 
lead, and became numerous enough to be a nation, and as men 
in other parts of the world continued to multiply, the other em- 
pires and nations above-named rose in rapid succession, and a 
higher civilisation and denser population, naturally superseded 
the shepherd condition of their fathers. 

From all that can be gleaned from remote antiquity, the fore- 
going facts, taken together, go to prove that the world, in one 
sense, had a beginning only a few thousand ages ago, increasing 
in population from then to this present condition, from a few odd 
waifs of humanity. There, however, remains the objection, that 
all the tribes of Asia and Europe may have existed in the shep- 
herd, or worse, the savage state for long years before the advent 
of civilisation. It may in reply be briefly stated, that the shep- 
herd followed by the patriarchal state, can only exist on a country, 
continent, or world if you will, beginning to be peopled, and 
when population rises above that level, as in such a condition it 
must do, the shepherd state, as applied in the primitive sense, in 
all lands is forever at an end, 

That a clearer conception of the question may be gained, let 
us suppose some awful calamity, such as the Deluge, were to 
destroy our island, so as to obliterate every vestige of civilisation 
and sweep our whole race away, except it might be one or two 
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odd couples, who would miraculously escape. They would soon 
find themselves the solitary ones left in a broad land, now all 
their own, and their shortest road to abundance would be the 
rearing of sheep and cattle. Their children would multiply, and 
their flocks and herds increase. Sons would soon grow up, and 
each one become established in a locality by himself, and sons’ 
sons would continue to do the same, till at last, after several 
generations had passed away, the whole land would be squatted 
upon. It is at this stage patriarchal government begins. There 
is no longer unoccupied land to sit down upon ; cach family in- 
creases and multiplies over its own grazing run, seldom exceeding 
a day's journey across, Thus patriarchal government, under any 
circumstances, can.only be ephemeral, for the families multiply, . 
and in a few generations increase into tribes. Border disputes 
very soon spring up betwixt them, and for the want of a control- 
ling central government, tribe goes to war with tribe, and this 
puts an end to the shepherd state fcr ever. When wars begin 
with tribes, flocks and herds in the primitive sense vanish out of 
sight, nor can the same condition of life ever be restored in the 
future. No matter to what extent it is possible for wars to ex- 
terminate, there are no unappropriated or uninhabited plains for 
the cattle and sheep to graze at will over, in the sense that the 
flocks and herds of Abraham and Lot, and Laban and Job did 
in the olden times. The shepherd state is only possible in a 
land where population begins, as in Australia at present, and in 
the then condition of the world, without regular government, 
while undisturbed peace continued. At first there were no wars, 
because there were few contending interests to fight for, but © | 
under their peaceful state of existence population rapidly multi- 
plied, and, when there were no lands left to squat upon, the — 
families soon increased into tribes. These two steps in the rise 
of population could not have lasted long, only a few centuries at 
most, till the Asiatic Continent—it is likely that at this early 
period the sphepherd state never existed on any of the other 
continents—became covered with tribes, that soon began to 
destroy cach other. 

















THE HISTORY 
OF THE ADULTERATION ACTS. 


(Continued from page 112). 


Mr. PosTGATE, wishing to turn this calamity to the good of the 
public and promote the.work he had in hand, wrote the follow- 
ing letter to the Chairman of the meeting—the Mayor Elect of 
Bradford :— | 
“41, Frederick Street, Birmingham, 
November 3rd, 1858.° 

My DEAR SIR,—The terrible calamity at Bradford has pro- 
duced a great impression here, and it is contemplated to hold a 
public meeting in promotion of my efforts to procuré the sup- 
pression of adulteration. Before doing so, however, I think you 
will agree with me that it is most desirable Bradford should 
move in the matter. You may remember that I tested lozenges 
at the meeting over which you so ably presided, and found them 
sv extensively adulterated with the substance intended to be 
used in this case, and, beyond all doubt, had a Bill passed, such 
an ingredient as Derbyshire earth would have been prohibited 
in articles of food, and, in all probability, these cases of poison- 
ing would not have happened. They clearly originate from the 
practice of adulteration and ought to be used for the public 
good. Should you be of my opinion, I would beg to suggest 
the Mayor of the town should be seen, a meeting convened, and 
resolutions adopted, calling upon Government to deal with the 
subject as soon as Parliament assembles. I need hardly say 
that I shall be most happy to attend the meeting. 

“I remain, yours very truly, 
sm POSTGATE, - 
“Mr, ALDERMAN Bequmant- Redon i ae 8 
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ment in Bradford, the authoritics decided a further exposure 
would lead to a breach of the peace—in fact, to a riot. 
Mr. Postgate did not go to Bradford, but he got up a large 
town's meeting in Birmingham on the 28th January, 1859, and 
he again proved the necessity for immediate and stringent legis- 
lation. The Mayor, Sir John Ratcliff, presided, and practical 
resolutions in support of the question, were unanimously adopted, _ 
With regard to the adulteration of lozenges by terra cotta or 
plaster of Paris, it may interest our readers to know that this 
substance is known at Bradford as “ daft,” and daft is the York- ~~ 
shire word for stupid, and stupid indeed must be people who 
purchase and eat an article composed one half of a white earth, 
It is ased mixed up with fat as a poison for rats—eaten by the 
vermin, it forms concretions in the bowels—in fact, mechanically 
kills them, These carthy lozenges have caused the death of 
children when consumed in large quantities, and inquests have 
been held to ascertain the cause of death. Mr. Postgate wrote 
many letters to Mr. Scholefield in 1858, urging him to introduce 
another bill, as the government took no action in the matter, 
and after a long interview with the honourable member early in 
this year, during which Mr. Postgate pressed the question forcibly 
on Mr. Scholefield’s attention, it was decided to reduce the bill— 
base it on a part of Mr. Postgatc’s suggestions, and make it 
permissive. Mr. Scholefield agreed to introduce the bill early 
next session, On the 22nd of February, 1859, Mr. Scholefield 
. introduced into the House of Commons this bill, the object of 
. Po which was as already stated to get the principle of protection of 
oa the public by local authorities adopted. The bill was weak 
as cnough—it did not apply to Ircland or Scotland, nor did it in- 
“4 clude drugs—it gave a permissive power to local authorities, 
oy town councils, &c., to appoint public analysts, and a purchaser 
tl power ‘to have articles analysed in a district. When a public 
Pay analyst was appointed on payment of small fees, ranging from” 
2s. 6d. to 10s. 6d., and there was a power to obtain an opinion. 
from the Privy Council—a mere penalty to be inflicted on the 
seller for selling anything which to his knowledge contained any 
material or ingredient calculated to injure the health of persons 
eating or drinking such article, or if he exposed for sale as pure 
' and unadulterated what to his knowledge was adulterated and 
not pure. This bill passed after great opposition by Sir G. Lewis 
and other members ; the second reading on the 7th July, went 
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the 25th of July, 1859, clauses being added to make it more 
accceptable to traders. One was Clause II. A., to compel the 
purchaser seeking redress before the magistrates to prove to them 
that he gave notice to the seller of the article that he intended 
to have it analysed, and also to give the seller or his servant an 
opportunity of accompanying him to the analyst, in order to 
secure such article from being tampered with by the purchaser, 
Clause B. V., power was given to the Justices to have articles of 
food or drink analysed. If the party complained against was 
not satisfied with the analysis of the public analyst appointed for 
the district, an appeal also to be made to Quarter Sessions, 

Even this modicum of a remedy was opposed, and did not 
pass that session. It was re-introduced next session, on the 3rd 
of April, 1860. The bill was before the House of Commons and 
the House of Lords until the 6th of August, when it received the 
Royal assent and became law. Mr. Postgate was in close com- 
munication with Mr. Scholefield, trying to get the bill made more 
efficient, by the addition of clauses to bring punishment on the 
primary offender or real adulterator, but they could not be intro- 
duced without risking the rejection of the whole measure, 
Clauses, however, were added in the House of Commons to in- 
clude Scotland and Ireland. The Earl of Shaftesbury had 
charge of the bill in the House of Lords. It was referred to a 
select committee for consideration, which reported in its favour, 
and suggested amendments, and it progressed through the 
House of Lords, The amendments were adopted, and sent 
down to the House of Commons. An attempt was made there to 
reject them, but it failed, and the bill passed the second reading. 
Mr. Postgate tried hard by communicating with Lord Shaftes- . 
bury to obtain a more efficient Act by the action of the House 


of Lords, as the following correspondence, &c,, proves :— 
“ 59, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“April 28th, 1860, 

“My Lorp,—lI heard with much satisfaction from Mr, Schole- 
field, that it was your Lordship’s intention to take charge of the 
Bill now passed the House of Commons, for preventing the adul- 
teration of articles of food or drink. Having commenced the 
agitation to procure the suppression of adulteration, and placed 
this question in the hands of Mr. Scholefield, and used my best 
rae Peataictry eeu oglbek o 2 f yromote its 
direct attention to what I conceive to be great | unissions in th 
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Bill as it stands at present. In the Bill no punishment is enacted 
for those persons who commit the act ,or offence of adulterating 
food or drink with substances injurious to the public health, 
The seller is responsible, but the manufacturer is not, unless he 
retails in a district in which an analyser has been appointed, and 
I think your Lordship will agree with me, that the manufacturer 
who wilfully and deliberately adulteratés his commodities to 
deceive and defraud the retailer, is the great and primary 
offender, and ought not to escape due punishment for the — 
enormities he perpetrates on society. To remedy this defect I~ 
enclose, with much deference, two clauses to bring a just respon- 
sibility to the manufacturer of adulterated articles of food or 
drink for sale, thus protecting the mere retailer and the public | 
by deterring from the commission of adulteration. Should your 
Lordship be of opinion that the House of Lords would not make 
such an offence a misdemeanour, I hope your Lordship will move 
the clauses I have suggested, and substitute a heavy penalty on 
all injurious or poisonous adulteration practised by manufacturers 
and others. Directing your Lordship’s attention to a paper 
published by me in the first volume of the “ Transactions of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social Science,” and 
transmitting a pamphlet on adulteration, 
“I have the honour to be, 
“Your Lordship’s obedient Servant, 

“ To the Earl of Shaftesbury, “JOHN POSTGATE.” 

“P.S.—There is another omission in the Bill. It was intended 
to include Scotland. Power is given to authorities there to 
appoint analysts, but no power to purchasers to have articles 
analysed as in England under clause 12. Ireland also to be in- 
cluded, as yet excluded. The trade interest in the House of 
Commons has been so strong, and the influence out of doors so 
bad, that the public must look to the House of Lords for justice 
in this matter, and for the sake of the poor and helpless, I ask 
your Lordship’s high influence and advocacy of the question in 
the House of Lords.—J. P.” 
A memorial to Lord Shaftesbury, of which the following is a 

copy, has been extensively signed in Birmingham. 

“We, the undersigned retail shopkeepers of 
desirous to see the whole system of adulteration suppressed, and = 
with no wish to avoid any responsibility duly belonging to us,are 
of opinion that the Bill now passed by the House of Commons, 
for the prevention of the adulteration of articles of food or drink _ 
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is defective, inasmuch as no provision is made in it for the 
punishment of those parties who commit the act of adulteration 
by admixing various injurious and poisonous substances in 
articles sold to us for retail. We are also of opinion that the 
following clauses suggested by Mr. John Postgate, of this town, 
will remedy this great defect, and tend to inflict a suitable 
punishment on persons engaged in the manufacture of per- 
niciously adulterated commodities for sale. ‘Clause 1. Any per- 
son who shall admix or cause to ‘be admixed with any article of 
food or drink any injurious or poisonous mineral or vegetable 
substance or substances to deceive or defraud the purchaser, shall 
on conviction before two magistrates, be guilty of a misde- 
meanour or liable to héaVy penalty. ‘Clause 2. Analysts shall 
from time to time, report to the magistrates the prevalence of 
injurious or poisonous adulteration in any manufactory of articles 
of food or drink, in ‘such manufactory suspected to be thus 
adulterated, to be taken for analysis to the analysts appointed 
under the Act, who shall report to the magistrates the results of 
the analysis, and upon such report if establishing such adultera- 
tion, the magistrates shall issue a summons for the appearance of 
the manufacturer, to answer the charge of injurious or poisonous 
adulteration under clause of this Act.’ We beg respectfully, to 
ask your Lordship, to obtain the insertion of these or other 
clauses to similar effect for the protection of ourselves and the 
public, and for the punishment of the real offenders, when the 
Kill for prosecuting the adulteration of articles of food ‘or drink 
shall be brought under the consideration of the House cf Lords.” 
“24, Grosvenor Square, W., 
“May 7, 1868, 

“S1rR,—I am directed by Lord Shaftesbury to say, that he is 
obliged by your letter of the 3rd inst., and will attend to the 
memorial which accompanied it. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“John Postgate, Esq.” “THOMAS MARTIN. 

As evincing the trade influence in the House of Commons, it 
may be here stated that the Bill (as amended in Committee), 
and re-introduced on the 3rd of April, 1860, contained an’ im- 
portant alteration—it proposed to enact that agree A rson who 
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House of Lords struck out the words “expressly warranted,” and 


made the clause as follows : “ Every person who shall sell as pure 
or unadulterated any article of food or drink which is adulterated 
or not pure, shall on conviction, forfeit and pay a penalty not 
exceeding £5, together with such costs as the Justice shall deem 
reasonable, and on a second conviction, it shall be lawful to 
publish the offender's name, place of abode, and offence in such 
newspaper, or in such other manner as the Justices deem desir- 
able.” On the Lords’ amendments going down to the House of . 
Commons for adoption, on the 18th of July, 1860, Mr. Warner 
moved to re-insert the word “ warranted,” but was defeated by 
Mr. Scholefield, who recommended the House to accept the 
Lord's amendment, which was agreed to. 

On the 7th July, 1859, Secretary Sir George Lewis opposed 
the second reading of the Bill, but was defeated by. a large 
majority, and on the 14th March, 1860, when the same measure, 
brought in again by Mr. Scholefield, was before the House of 
Commons in Committee, stated that potatoes were mixed with 
flour by bakers, they had informed him, to promote fermentation, 
and could not be dispensed with, consequently, the Bill would 
interfere with the trade of the baker, and render it impossible for 
him to carry on his business. Mr. Postgate wrote to Sir George 
Lewis, as follows:— 

“ Birmingham, March 17th, 1860, 

“ Sik,—A statement made by yourself last Wednesday evening 
during the discussion of the clauses of the Bill for the prevention of 
the Adulteration of Food, founded on what I believe to be most 
erroneous information, given by the deputation of bakers who 
waited upon you a few days ago, induces me, for the sake of the 
public and socicty, to trespass on your attention and transmit to 
you what I am prepared to prove is the real reason why the 
baker admixes potatoes with flour in making bread for sale. 
Bread ought to be composed of wheaten flour, yeast, a little salt, 
fermented, and contains within its substance from 35 to 38 per 
cent. of water removable by evaporation; 36 per cent. is the 
average of home made or houschold bread. Now bread made 
of flour and potatoes, to which alum, is generally added by the 
baker to whiten and dry the mixture, I have found to contain 
from 45 to 50 per cent. of water, whilst by the use of rice (which 
increases 600 per cent.) and alum, bread may be made to retain 
Go per cent. of water, consequently, by these common adultera- 
tions, the baker produces more loaves than he otherwise would 
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from the same quantity of flour, and fraudulently sells a consider- 
able per-centage of fixed water for bread—nor is this all—such 
bread becomes in a day or two, harsh, dry, and not unfrequently 
sour, thereby disagreeing with delicate persons, inducing heart- 
burn, soreness of the tongue and gums, with other unpleasant 
symptoms, and in schools, hospitals, workhouses and other pub- 
lic establishments, where a certain quantity only of bread is 
allowed to each inmate daily, it is obvious the system does not 
receive the proper quantity of blood constituents, which genuine 
wheaten bread contains. Indeed, I may mention evidence was 
adduced before the Committee on the adulteration of food, estab- 
lishing the fact that the baker sometimes made up bread for his 
customers of flour, potatoes, chalk and alum, and another sort for 
himself and family of flour alone. I feel assured you would not 
willingly or knowingly lend any support to such nefarious 
practices so injurious to the public, and so detrimental to fair 
competition in bread. I therefore offer no apology for addressing 
you on this subject, but remain with respect, 
“ Your obedient Servant, 
“JOHN POSTGATE. 
“The Rt. Hon. Sir George C. Lewis, Bart., M.P., 
“ Secretary of State, Home Department.” 
[Xeply.] 
“ Whitchall, 22nd March, 1860. 

“Str, —I am directed by Secretary Sir George Lewis to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter of the 17th inst., in 
reference to the adulteration of bread by bakers. 

“T am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
“H, WADDINGTON. " ~ 7 
“Mr. John Postgate, Birmingham.” “= 

Those clauses sent to Lord Shaftesbury, form a part of the | 
Adulteration Act of 1872, but they could not be introduced into 8. 
the Act of 1860, without placing the whole bill in jeopardy. The 
Act of 1860 was all that could be possibly obtained then——it is a 
pioneer measure—weak and tentative no doubt, but capable of 
great good if worked in a proper spirit by parties desirous to put 
down the nefarious practice of adulteration. 

In 1860, Mr. Postgate was appointed Professor of Medical 
Jurisprudence in the Law and Medical Department of Queen's 
College, Birmingham, and gave lectures on the mode of detect 
adulterations in his course of Toxicology—reports of t 


tures were published in the newspapers and thus ee apical? 
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attention was kept up inthe matter. The Act being permissive, ~~ 
it became necessary to move the local authorities to adopt it. 
Professor Postgate, as soon as it passed, wrote to the Mayor of 
Birmingham, Mr. Thomas Lloyd, and requested him to. bring the 
law before the Town Council, and urge its adoption. This he 
did. The Act was referred to the Borough Inspection Com- 
mittee, who soon after advertised fora Public Analyst. Analysts 
were also appointed in the City of London and Mctropolitan 
districts, in Dublin, Sheffield, and other towns. Mr. Postgate 
also wrote a public letter to the authorities, showing how the Act 
could be made useful to the public.” 


“Tur ADULTERATION OF Foop AND DRINK ACT AND ITS 
PRACTICAL APPLICATION. 


“ To the EDITOR of the MIDLAND COUNTIES HERALD.” 


“S1r,—The practical application of the Act of Parliament for 
the Prevention of the Adulteration of Food or Drink by Local 
Authorities is a matter of great importance to the public, and of 
grave concern to the trades of the country. Persistently agitating 
the question until the measure was obtaired, and part of my sug- 
gestions forming in fact its base, I beg to offer a few remarks on 
the subject. 

“Nodoubt the Act is not all I desired or asked for. Still under 
it—fairly, honestly, and energetically worked—the public have 
an efficient remedy for the enormous evil of adulteration, and the 
fair, honourable, and legitimate trader may free himself from the 
dishonest competition of his fraudulent neighbour, and have a 
sure means (at a small cost), of knowing the nature of the com- 
modities he purchases for retail of the wholesale dealer and 
manufacturer. 

“The power which this Act gives to local bodies to appoint 
public analysers to whom all purchasers—the public and traders 
alike—may apply,is a great step. The appointment of such 
public scientific officers, by whom any article of food and drink 
sold in their districts may at any time be examined, analysed, 
and reported upon, even without proceedings before the magis- 
trates, must tend directly to diminish adulteration. 

“Much misconception prevails I find respecting the first clause 
of the Act. That clause makes two offences—one, that of selling, 
knowingly, commodities adultcrated with substances injurious to 
health, and would, of course, require proof of such 
before conviction ; but the other strikes at the root of the mis- 
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chief, and places a remedy in the hands of the public, for it 
expressly states every person who shall sell as pure or unadul- 
terated any article of food or drink, which is adulterated or not 
pure, shall for every such offence forfeit and pay a penalty not 
exceeding £5, with costs ; and for a second offence the name and 
residence of the offender may be advertised, at his expense, in 
the newspapers. It is therefore perfectly clear under this Act 
of Parliament purchasers have only to. ask for the pure article, 
and request the seller to label it as such; and equally clear is it 
that impure and adulterated articles of food or drink must be sold 
as such; but, even these may bring the seller under the law, 
should they contain any material hurtful to health, as the magis- 
trates may refuse to admit a plea of want of knowledge of his 
business by the seller, or that no means of knowing (an analyst 
being appointed in his district) existed within his reach. 

“The law is permissive, and the suppression of adulteration 
now rests with local authorities, ‘The efficiency or non-efficiency 
of the Act depends entirely on the amount of public spirit 
possessed by Corporations. If these bodies are determined to 
enforce the measure and carry it out vigorously they can do so, 
by ordering the inspectors of meat \and markets to procure and 
submit samples of articles of food to the analyser for examina- 
tion, and initiate the proceedings before the magistrates. This 
is a work quite within their duties, and one that may be carried 
on under this Act of Parliament. 

“ The analyst being paid by salary and not by fees, as is the 
case in Birmingham and some other towns, the local bodies may, 
if disposed, adopt this suggestion at once, and put it in force for 
the benefit of their constituents—the ratepayers. 

“Again, on the principle that every detected and exposed 
adulteration is an advantage to the community contributing to 
the salary of the analyst, Corporations may remit the fees alto- 
gether, or give a discretionary power to the analyser to conduct 
the enquiry without charge. Corporate action is much necded 
in this matter to protect the poor artisan, who can afford: neither 
the half-crown nor the time wherewith to protect himself. It is, 
therefore, to be hoped it will be guided by broad principles of 
public duty and public utility, remembering the calamities which 
have occurred from the prevalence of adulteration and the res. 
ponsibility the position now involves. 

“ As regards the retail dealer, he is, doubless, generally speak- 
ing, quite competent to take care of himself. The Act abun- 
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dantly protects him. He can, when he suspects the goods sup- ’ 
plied to be impure, have them analysed, at a nominal charge,, 
the report or certificate of the analysis being evidence before the 
justices or in any Court of Justice; he may return the com- 
modities—if adulterated—to the wholesale dealer and sue for 
any loss incurred, cost of analysis included. He should order 
pure articles; have them invoiced as such; and aid the authori- 
ties to suppress adulteration, by proceeding against parties who 
have sold him sophisticated food. | 
“Tam, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
“JOHN POSTGATE, 
“ Edgbaston, August 19, 1861.” 


( To be continued.) 
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AND THE STAGE. 


_By LAUNCELOT CROSS. * 





**O wonder ! 


How many goodly creatures are there here ! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in't !"— Zhe Tempest. “% 
‘‘ Human nature and human action are pourtrayed equally in the drama and in the 
novel,” — Wilhelm Meister. 


‘* Vet was the theatre my dear delight.”— Zhe Preiade; 


“BOOKS, Venus, Booxs!”—of Books we still speak, We 
cannot escape from them. We have already acknowledged that 
they are a product of life—or, rather say, forms of life, and in 
their nature life-producers. Their sway extends beyond their 
own proper possessions; the library is but the residence, the 
palace, the court of their soverecignty—their spirit breathes ee 
through all things, We have seen the stern 










But there is a fluttering, airy progeny glancing 
ways of man, stimulating, brightening, 
activities, of which we have yet to speak. netepek 
It will be said that we are stepping beyond bookishness. L, 
it be so considered : bam to this we are atbonge Ae ated = 
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from Milton, from Locke, and, of course, from Goethe, Emerson, 
Carlyle :—Live not always in the library! 
‘Up! up! my friend, and quit your books, 
Or surely you'll grow double ;” 
go, inhale the open air in the ficlds, or upon the green and 
breezy hills; let the flowers speak to your eye; listen to the 
murmuring stream; talk to your fellows—do not for ever 
engross yourself with the golden silence—break it—adulterate 
the gold and make it serviceable; observe men in themselves, as 
well as in their sayings and what is said of them. 

In fact, if fairly understood, Books will cast you forth from 
their midst. They will send you to nature, and to the study of 
life. And pleasant it is to observe with what subtilty this strong 
coercion acts. We are brought once morc to the native occupa- 
tion of the soul ; to consider the operations of the imagination. 

lor the enjoyments of pleasure, for accuracy of mathematical 
demonstration, for the most correct expression of his thoughts 
and desires, for the very investigation of truth itself, man 
employs his imagination. In courts of law we have Roe and 
Doe in pre-arranged friendly and endless contention; in algebra, 
the unknown quantity # voyages through strange seas of doubt; 
in common honesty we speak continually of one thing by 
another—-call this analogy, or correspondence, it is something 
clse than the actual thing ; in our hatreds and loves, it is far less 
the object than what we suppose it to be that warms the blood." 
Man spreads fiction over everything; it is a holy thing—the 
action of the faculty divine. 

See how it works in and through the whole system of Books. 
Philosophy, poetry, religion, equally testify to its illimitable 
energy. Our Scriptures have for their oldest book the ideal 
pattern of the tried and perfect man; they open with spiritual 
truths conveyed in the dress of natural occurrences; they close 
with a vision of the New Jerusalem, as if existent. Perhaps it is 
nearer to our purpose to notice how philosophy best conveys its 
doctrines through dialogue, or imaginative discourse, and many 
a beautiful fable and apologue. Poetry displays the goodness 
and beauty of all things in probable aspects, or in such as are 
deemed probable through the functions of the spirit which she 
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* “Cease, therefore,” sakl Mergillina, “to represent Diego as unworthy of my 
tenderness ; it suffices that my love finds in him a thousand good qualities which 
escape your notice, and perhaps only exist in my imagination. "—Gi/ Bias, 
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has quickened—men and women are beheld more lovely, brave, 
constant and just, than the sun has seen—but not excelling 
what every soul can conceive. 

It comes to homeliest matters, to plain prose, at last—to veri- 
table story-telling. In other words, our tales, our novels—the 
classes of writing ranged under the denomination of fiction—are 
kindred to the greatest productions of genius, and, in spite of 
rude opinions, have an equal mission to fulfil. Imagination, in 
this its most familiar, its domestic garb, comes to our fireside 
with entertainment, comfort, invigoration of aspirations, sancti- 
fication of duties, as well as to minister—through faithless acolytes 
—to frivolousness, sensuality, and depravation of mind. 

Here, then, are the romances and the novels, Presumably, 
making worlds of their own, they are of our own personal world. 
Their fairies and demons are actualities to us; heroes and 
heroines are friends, in some cases our very near relations ; 
none of their incidents are extravagant, or, at least, impossible. 
A scrap-book, at this moment, lies at our elbow; in it we have 
inserted striking occurrences for fifteen years or more; and here 
we find Fiction outdone—it has nothing so marvellous as much 
that appears amongst these quaint and curious cuttings. 

But now, at the close of the day, the small horse-chestnut 
darkening our window, we take up the golden thread which we 
purposely dropped in our communion with the spirits here 
assembled, and lo! in a moment, the enchantment works—we 
are led from this our Bower of Bliss into the labyrinth of busy 
human affairs, to sympathise with suffering and with ambition, 
or to join in noble undertakings according to the magician’s 
high behest. 

Thus, we turn to Robinson Crusoe; it has pleased our child- 
hood, pleases childhood from age to age, but it pleases manhood 
also:—the mind resists not the impulse, and is away on cagle 
pinions from the book and the chair, far over the storm-tossed 
main. The charm of the book arises less from the poetic spirit 
in man, than the craving of the senses tor adventure and change, 
of the will for imperious exercise, to display its mastery over 
accident and difficulty. And in the immortal shipwrecked hero 
we have all delightful vicissitude—and the will in utter isolation, 
combating with the elements and hostile agencies, alone—and 
conquering, alone. 

The motions of poctic imaginings precede any reading of 
Robinson Crusoe ; they are in the nursery tales, which worldly 
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manhood in its blind pride does not consider as making any 
part of its education—but which strict research itself now affirms 
to be true children of the sun. Their glorious representative, an 
embodiment of all their wonders, is the Arabian Night's Enter- 
tainment. 

At the word, the book—worthily clad in crimson and gold— 
glides down from its high shelf—Consider how our infant 
favourites answer to life surroundings. These Arabian Nights 
show nothing more surprising than is the world itself to boy- 
hood ; they are to it but a reproduction, a realisation of the 
world, a pretty guide-book. London is still paved with gold, 
Bow Bells can still prophecy in distinct words to the hearing 
car, and every sailor is a Sinbad, and we have cach to love and 
defend a princess, and the cold, the unkind, are terrible, 
inexorable, unnatural genii. On the other hand, Robinson 
Crusoe makes us practical heroes; we face chance and tide; 
can tell the longitude and latitude of each change of fortune: 
we use our fingers—and find ourselves more clever than the 
elderly people we know who rust in idleness, and shake their 
heads when we hotly declare that 


** Our purpose holds 
To sail beyond the sunset and the baths 
Of all the western stars.” 


So is it throughout life. Passion rules fate. We never will 
forego the powers that alone place us above the antagonistic 
forces of man and clement. We only divert their use. We 
jump towards the stars—fall—and afterwards, “ No more stars! 
mark that.” We grow wise, or what is so called. We laugh at 
the leading of old joys—we delight in Don Quixote! 

Come hither, Knight of the Sorrowful Countenance! Thou 
hast made many a sad heart merry, and givest frequent truce to 
daily sorrows. And men say that the laugh is at chivalry, and 
the improbabilitics of romance. There is a truer criticism than 
that. Wecan read the book like the Pilgrim's Progress—applic- 
able to our own times, and our daily walk. It too often happens 
that it is the ridiculous-looking figure, the one not trained to 
drawing-room attitudes, that is loyal to the faith in simplicity 
and in truth. As for the rest, how many sagacious men—those 
called knowing—who call a spade a spade, who can sce as far 
through a millstone as any one else—how these pompously 
announce the windmill as a palpable, prodigious something 
cise, and with valiant war-cry tilt at it, and come into the dust, 
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and their successes are but conquests, or routs, of droves of 
sheep, not of men. Oh, Don Quixote, bring to us a nearer and 
a better world than we have been born into! 

Itisso. After reading a piece of fine fiction, we feel as though, 
without going into any fairy land, we have known more real life 
than if we had been with any number of ordinary men, whatever 
their occupation or their amusement. Boccaccio, for instance, in 
dress of modest brown, brings us brightest variety,—characters, 
and incidents, which have been material for plays and poems—a 
round of sportive days, each throbbing with new fancies and 
jocund thoughts. 

But we must pause ;—This capricious pleasure-seeking cannot 
be equitably indulged in without recognising the lords—the 
master-spirits of the modern novel. Before revelling in the 
domain of beautiful and terrible imaginings, we must avow 
fidelity to the great triumvirate—Richardson, Fielding, Scott. 

The letter-writer—he is the first man—unconciously opening 
a new province for the gaiety of nations. His chief productions 
stand on a lofty shelf, in proper pre-eminence—C/arissa Harlowe 
in eight volumes; Sir Charles Grandison in eight volumes. 
Great power was Richardson’s to detail human suffering, to 
delineate the vagrancies of social intercourse and character. 
Macaulay had a high estimate of Richardson, and indeed had 
a better right to give a critical opinion on these particular 
volumes than any other man, be he Johnson, or Coleridge, or 
Haydon. To be brief, these are the copies of Richardson which 
he took to India, of which there is an interesting record when he 
was in the hills, and which his pencil markings show to have 
been read by him once more on board the Lord Hungerford 
as he returned home.® 

To Fielding we bow, as the true creator of the novel—the in- 
forming mind of prose—which went direct to the actions and 
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* “1 (Thacketay) spoke to him once about Clarissa, ‘Not read Clarissa!’ he 
‘ned out. If you have once read Clarissa, and are infected by it, you can't leave it. 
When I was in India I passed one hot season in the hills ; and there were the Governor 
General, and the Secretary of Government, and the Commander-in-Chief, and their 
wives. I had Clarissa with me, and as soon as they began to read, the whole station 
Wai ina passion of excitement about Miss Harlowe and her misfortunes, and her 
“oundrelly Lovelace. The Governor's wife scized the book ; the Secretary waited 
for it; the Chief Justice could not read it for tears. He ected the whole scene : he 
paced up and down the Athenzum Library. I dare say he could have spoken pages 
' the book ; of that book, and of what countless piles of others !"—Lerd A/acanlay's 
: jt and Letters. 
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passions of men, without any intervening agencies, scenical, 
mythological, or epistolary,—which grasped all the possibilities of 
fiction. We turn to /Joseph Andrews, and into what sprightly 
bustle, what animated conversations, are we introduced! No 
wizard of Castle Indolence has us in thrall, retaining us in mouldy 
imprisonment in the bookish cell, but one who leads us into un- 
failing incident and argument ; one of the most acute observers 
of mental wiles and delusions; one profuse in metaphor and 
simile, drawn from the brisk and glistening haunts of life, Every 
chapter moves with the case and grace of Garrick’s acting. The 
characters live with us still; Beau Didapper is as marked a 
figure as any sketch of essayist or satirist; Parson Adams is 
learning in all its lovable simplicity ; Joseph Andrews himself is 
“above any simile.” Zom Jones has been placed beyond all 
criticism—the first of novels ; not reaching the poetic mood, but 
the place of high imagination being well supplied by astonishing 
diversity of character and action. Wit and humour it has in full 
measure, heaped up, running over—the titles of the chapters con- 
tain as much fun as most farces; and never are there wanting 
glimpses of observation and wisdom, deep as the world’s mind. 
Square, Thwackum, Squire Western, Partridge, Sophia, Blifil, 
best-beloved of the devil—we have affection for them all, because 
they are real creatures of flesh and blood; and as for Jones, we 
accept the full pathos of his penitence, and are thankful. Amelia 
is tous a thing still nobler; it has to be conceded that it is a 
composition as irregular as its author's life, yet one part grows 
out of another part, just as do the little circumstances making 
up life; and it is as full of weaknesses, of domestic tenderness, 
exhibitions of pure affection, as that same life of Fielding. His de- 
scription of Sophia's person is a favourite in “ The Beauties of 
Literature ;" we admit it, but it is not to be compared with that 
of Amelia, when disappointed at her husband leaving her:—*Not 
sup with me to-night, my dear?” Amelia attains the purest heights 
of womanhood,—misfortunes with her are but as the stuff whence 
fancy made her “ dreams of happiness.” Her original was Field- 
ing’s wife ; he concludes with thinking her “the finest woman if 
England of her age ;" she is the finest in prose-fiction, because 
she was the first of wives. There is more practical morality in 
this novel than in most religious books—serviceable for house- 
hold needs and hourly warfare. But we could say too much of 
any favourite novel for a confession such as this. 

We hasten to give our allegiance to Scott, who blended old © 
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romance with the incidents and language of common life. But 
we seck not to discourse of the radiant constellation called the 
“ Waverley Novels ;” our heart and mind go to the first ; Goethe 
said that after reading it he could understand why Scott con- 
tinued to designate himself its author—that Scott has never 
equalled his first novel. We have, indeed, in Waverley, the 
root of the whole matter of these novels, and we may give as 
our opinion, what was written on the occasion of the Scott 
Centenary. “Swift's versatile irony and fancy are condensed in 
the Tale of a Tub; Milton’s solemn music and wrapt thought- 
fulness are compact in Comus ; Wordsworth’s melodious wisdom 
hangs crystallized in his lines about Tintern Abbey ; and all 
that Scott was, or could be, stands forth, 


Apparelled in celestial light, 
The glory and the freshness of a dream, 


in the pages of Waverley.” Which statement has been supported 
by a reference to characters and scenes which catry the matter 
fairly into debate. What we sec, we see, and let no man deny 
what we do see. We do not wish to know Waver/ey as less than 
ithas been to us, It was 
** Hesperus, that led 

The starry host ;”’ 
in its “sunnie seed” we discover the promise of the whole of the 
royal line that followed ; of all except the Za/isman, which has 
a warmth and radiance peculiarly its own ; it is a lustrous thing, 
which appears without predecessor or succession—one sole divine 
being, direct from the brain of deity. 

Having paid due homage to the mighty triumvirate, one can 
wander at one’s own sweet will through these files of wonder- 
working spirits ; can take this in the hand, or the other, without 
invidious preference—cach to his taste, each taste to its time. 
But courtesy rules in this realm, as well as in the life it repre- 
sents, and we must perforce salute first to the ladies. 

The greatest of all, beyond any gainsaying, is George Eliot, 
whose chief labours have been well performed, and therefore may 
be spoken of freely. For observation—for the power of perfect- 
ing praise out of humble minds and provincial dialects—for con- 
sistency in every line of every page and character, knowledge of 
motives, and impulses of soul and sense, and clear pictures of 
nhature—she surpasses all the daughters who have woven new 
day-dreams for us out of the circumstance of common life. She 
is Frederika Bremer, written in larger characters. The Swedish 
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novelist herself—sweetest of all the sisterhood—is an untiring 
pleasure ; in tale upon tale of common houschold events, trials, 
and changes, there is such simplicity, such wisdom and tender- 
ness, distinctness of character, and the presence of solacing and 
clevating virtue ever felt—that we could listen to her for ever, as 
to some cherished family chronicler. 

But oh, ladies! whence learned you that heroic measure? It 
is strange that whilst woman rarely excels in general literature-— 
whilst we can name on less than the fingers of one hand the 
women who have risen above mediocrity in poetry, yet in this 
field, which demands the largest literary attributes—language, 
invention, a characteristic style—nay, a length of watchful years, 
until 


**Old Experience doth attain 
To something like prophetic strain—" 


in this field “ the sex ” rivals the finest efforts of man. So we find 
it in the attributes of the genius of the ladies first mentioned. To 
a more limited, but not less convincing extent we find it in Mrs. 
Inchbald, the lovely, loveable Mrs. Inchbald. Her Simple 
Story we read three times through in as many weeks. Its two 
sections are complete in themselves, yet make a needful whole— 
to a physcological student they make a.trilogy—and yet but onc 
story. And there is a wonderful retention—condensation of 
power in language and description—fine dramatic disposition— 
every chapter can stand by itself; every character too. 

Also, Miss Austin sounds a decisive note in her \Vorthanger 
lédey, It is scarcely extravagant praise, at least not extrava- 
gant when bestowed on a lady, that Macaulay gave to the novel. 
It deserves to be read every year, and the authoress to be named 
with Shakespeare—she was worthy in genius to be Shakespeare's 
sister, 

When we go to the grander moods; having sailed from the 
shores of old romance, familiar with revilings of the intelligible 
forms of ancient poets, yet loving their dear memories, believing 
that the echoes in our hearts really come from a source which 
reason would approve, and science explain,—when we yearn 
for the mysterious and the terrible, who more potent than Mrs. 
Radcliffe? She stands apart from all her sisters, the Hecate of 
literary powers, 

The feelings of distant years return to us with the Romance 
of the Ferest. The pages are dark, every advancing step is in- 
vested with awe. But we have found the lady to be one ol 
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nature's own children. The lovely and the gloomy scene is a 
favourite theme; her descriptions impress you, as though she was 
telling her own travels; the sounds of nature, too, had a deep charm 
for her.—Still her genius does relate to the “horribly beautiful!” 
She adds to painful disquietude and obscurity by precision of 
details; also, by the cunning of the vague, shadowy pencil. 
De la Motte leaves Paris in his carriage, and we feel instantly as 
though we were in as remote and unfixed a region as that in 
which the “ Fairie Queene” is laid. The story is never without 
emotion from the beginning to the end; exquisite is her artifice 
to surround the varying incident with mystery, also to solve each 
new perplexity into the natural and familiar. Her character- 
painting has been disparaged: her men and women are not vain 
stalking shadows, but of like passions as ourselves and distinctly 
drawn: not seldom her mental analysis is most acute. How 
admirable that picture of Emily, displaying the indubitable 
strength of the soul in the hour of trial with Montoni! how 
thrillingly beautiful, when she notices from her casement at 
Udolpho the same planet she had seen in Languedoc—the same 
thoughts came into her mind, the solemn music then heard— 
and, at that instant, sweet strains fall upon her car.—Novels are 
something in themselves. But, oh, to go back to the glory of 
our first intimacy—when all was openness of Soul; we can relapse 
into the dreams of other years ; when all from imagination’s pen 
was but reality and truth—arch-enchantress was she then for 
ever ! 

But when under the dominion of the dispositions cherished and 
endeared by the muse of Mrs. Radcliffe, when we wish to pro- 
long the pleasure of melancholy thoughts, and chew the cid of 
dim, oppressive fancies, the ladies can no longer hold us; we turn 
to that supreme master of agony and terror, Brockden Brown. 
He raises to rapture’s height, forces us to cherish the morbid, 
shrinking, secluded feelings—has the fascination of stern realism ; 
Writing with him is, like that of the samphire gatherer, it is a 
“dreadful trade :” he loves ever to dwell on linked horrors long 
drawn out. 

Or, for a thrilling hour we turn to Edgar Allan Poe, whose 
little volume is filled with the true spirit of divination—dark, 
diabolical. Like Byron and Shelley, Poe was at war with settled 
things ; the custom of the world was but folly : he despised com- 
mon method, particularly as shewn in the pursuits of justice—its 
fabled indisputable application: and perverseness is a royal 
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quality, at any rate shews no mean front,—is decisive and im- 
perious. Such a mind, which studied circumstantial evidence as 
well as poetic syntheses and expression, to which metaphysical 
subtlety was commonplace, presents a combination of powers 
fitted to predominate in all the diablerie of fiction. His story 
fascinates like the gaming table: time is of no account in the 
evolution of circumstance, in the analysis of surrounding pheno- 
mena: we persevere with breathless intentness through every 
tittle of fact, through the process of thought itself:—Under the 
spell of this anatomist of terror, we give away all judgment ; 
the mysterious becomes simple, the simple, mysterious ; nothing 
is more wild and strange than the familiar matter of to-day. The 
Kall of the House of Usher, brief as the story is, presents the 
forces of his mind in their full proficiency. Atmosphere, house and 
tenants are fused into one feeling and one existence by his as- 
tute imagination ; improbability stamps it from beginning to end, 
yet we take in every syllable as sincerely as the details of a rail- 
way accident ; we perceive the improbabilities, and yet acknow- 
ledge the masterly intellectual power, that their words and things 
sound a dim and perilous way. What can surpass for fine force, 
to confirm the supernatural by the aid of reason, his looking into 
the tarn, to endeavour to annihilate by a fresh view of the house, 
the sorrowful impression it produced at first sight.—Laying down 
the little volume, we seem to have been visited by some bright 
flashing apparitions; but his fairest forms and scenes wear “a 
gleaming, ghastly radiance ;" we have listened to scraps of weird 
music : to fitful gusts of melody ; to an 
* Actor, perfect im all tragic sounds” : 

but under all his narrations there scems to run an endless wail : 
he suits the discomposed spirit, when it takes no delight in man, 
no nor woman neither; when it rejoices in lawless speculations, 
and images of terror and beauty, and broods over its own anguish 
and forlornness. 

Godwin has much of this painful fascination—even the most 
generous yearnings of the spirit he brings to us clothed in sack- 
cloth, their motions with him are but sadness and agony, and yet 
we have strong affection for him, though he discomfits the very 
life by which alone we live. 

In happier, healthier moods, we turn to other friends—to 
Goldsmith's Viear ef Wakefield,to Lytton’s My Nevel, or the 
Caxtens. Not that we restrain ourselves from general excursions 
into the wonders of the Knebworth edition—exception we may 
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take to the tone of some of the earliest of the novels, but we 
have an unworn attachment to the fervid Last Days of Pompeit, 
and the crystalline beauty of Zanoni. Then something of Dickens 
we must all like,—although not prepared, with some admirers, to 
place him above every other novelist, and challenge comparison 
of character against character for number and clearness of portrai- 
ture. Yes, we can take up some of his creations, and be the better 
for them. There lie before us now some of the original numbers 
of The Old Curiosity Shop. One of our first remembrances, is 
our childish mind climbing the tracery on the back, which was 
like living branches. How large the men and women looked; 
how beautiful were the angels; how burning the sun; and why 
did some figures shiver with cold ? and how wonderful that all this 
was round a clock ; and somehow or other had to do with it! A 
later recollection was when we trembled at the terrible Gog and 
Magog: when the Curiosity Shop was an antre, vast, full of chill 
desolation and misery ; and sweet was the flight of Nelly and her 
grandfather from dreary London; sweet the unveiling of nature in 
scenes fresh and bright as wildflowers; and sweet was the sail in the 
canal boat; and Nelly cost us not so many tears as did the school- 
master's grief over the death of his promising pupil. But there is 
too much to recall! Suffice it, that we treasure an original copy of 
the book for such memories. Dickens gives more than this: 
David Copperfield we go back to, believing it to be written most 
directly from his experience ; 7he Tale of Two Cities is his most 
artistic piece of work: generally, he has touches of the horrible, 
—little of the terrible ;—of pathos many imperishable pourtrayals 
in character and story—his early pictures of nature are as pleasant 
as the morning light: and his humour—let Pickwick attest it !— 
is immeasurable, after its kind. : 
Thackeray answers to other hours, holding a position between 
Dickens and Swift: he possesses a more flexible pen than the 
satirist, not so volatile a one as the novelist: with him we look 
on the world and judge how small its ways and mean its devices 
—in a word, as on a Vanity Fair: our humour is not malicious, 
but we require pungent expressions to describe what we really 
do see and feel—and we get them: and feel some satisfaction 
that we can move the strings and send Becky Sharp before the 
world and let it know exactly what is the nature of its clever 
people :—Only Becky should have had a coronet,—worse women 
have won one, and been adored for it :—It was the truth direct 
as well as bitter humour, that Hood sang when Miss Kilmansegg’s 
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Precious Leg was his theme—* Age, sordid age, mumbled hymns 
in its glory and praise— 
“While half of the young—ay, more than the half 


Bowed down and worshipped the Golden Calf, 
Like the Jews when their hearts were hardened.” 


And now that we have started the game, let us go forward, and 
look broadly into the world,—the admirable world, as man has 
made it. For which none suits our particular taste so well as Gi/ 
Blas. \t was Burns who wrote of man, “what a bustling little bun- 
dle of passions, appetites, ideas, and fancies ! and what a capricious 
kind of existence he has here :” and what Burns wrote, Le Sage 
displays at large :—Hardly as an author, but as one who writes 
to oblige his friends,—as a plain preacher, with his text, “ The 
world, the flesh and the devil :” exhaustless illustration, little com- 
mentary, application left to cach for himself,—as a laughing 
demon, who exposes the tricks of the offending Adam, who tells 
on his impish rosary the intrigues and mis-adventures of the 
Seven deadly Sins. Le Sage was noclegist : sorrow did not take 
away his appetite : he had the strong stomach that carrics a man 
through all things—he makes pastime of all the inventions of evil, 
never fails amidst Cupid's smiles and sports—his purse is always 
full, and he honestly puts down before us every coin in the mintage 
of vice—except those fabricated since. This candour is worth 
something : to him a line in his epitaph “ ami de la vertue:” to 
us as much as we make of it. 

Upon which, it is time to have some rollicking fun. Smollet 
translated that immortal book, and himself became Britain's Le 
Sage; which is declared in those five brown leather-bound volumes, 
where, leaving much for which he is more praised, we most re- 
joice in the Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. But when we get 
into such flights we are allured to the Satirists, whom we cannot 
entertain at the moment, any more than we can our living 
novelists : our table for the moment is overflown! and then, their 
name is legion and their capabilities are not to be lightly esteemed. 
Besides, we do not love authors the more because they live at the 
same time as ourselves: and we must bate our breath lest our 
poor judgment be mistaken for prejudice. 

Yet we should make an exception in regard to George Mac- 
donald, for a passing word—because of matters not common to 
novel-writing. He has incorporated the spirituality of nature 
with ordinary affairs : cthereal influences he has shewn breathe 
from familiar flowers : the individual is brought into communion 
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with the Universal Spirit through the sight of every day 
objects — 


‘*Sun and moon and stars throughout the year, 
And man and woman,” 


One thing ever leads to another. This same novelist will 
considerately apply literature to fiction, and thereby raise 
matter new and agreeable. This is after the manner of greater 
minds; also, not after the manner of some; Lytton has been 
eminently loyal herein: not so Dickens. He would keep every- 
thing to himself ; dependent upon ancestral bounty like us all, 
he vouchsafes no acknowledgment, has scarcely given the source 
of any thought, not even by the remotest suggestive quotation : 
—‘’Tis true 'tis pity, and pity ’tis ’tis true.” We must all love 
the candour of literary reference, and 'tis a pity that we have to 
say so. This novelist has, also, a consciousness of his vocation. 
That is no trifle. A novelist copies ; let him not forget that he 
leaves something for imitation. Beaconsfield’s literary labours 
can teach us much on this point, in a long array of shining, 
shrewd, and peccable characters. : 

If we might transgress a little further—which transgression 
surely will be absolved in that the author has worked life’s full 
term, and in that he belongs to another land—we should pause 
on the namé of Victor Hugo. Like Goethe, in this man we have 
more than the novelist—he is wisdom, and poetry, and truth, and 
universal power. We have epic fulness; every character, every 
scene is sharp and vivid ; every sentence has its place, its very 
position has a meaning. An author writes himself: and will 
give the best words to describe himself,—Victor Hugo has “ the 
light and hardness of crystal.” There is—well, there are many - 
books—but say, there is Les Museradbles. It is entering an 
imperial treasury going into such a volume. How noble his 
religious thought! not idly set forth, and dilated upon,—simply, 
strongly observed in his printing the Father's name in capital 
letters. How noble his humanity! not elaborated in words, but 
made manifest in the Bishop—the ideal man, the transfiguration 
of the Christian virtues into homely speech and deeds,—the 
Gospels in the flesh. There is the great Valjean and Fantine— 
but we may not enumerate. When nature’s scenes are before 
him, we know he sees them, and feels their beauty ; when he 
speaks of the morning, it is of the morning and not aboutit. The 
sweetest things he says most sweetly, the terrible most terribly, 
The book transported our spirit from a sick bed, into the world— 
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then, so far away ; so highly were we wrought, that one scene we 
could not finish—we dropped the volume on the pillow—we have 
not finished it since. We get at the writer, the man, through such 
a book: can accredit the culogies of his warmest admirers. 

We must halt midway in our circuit ; we may not even linger 
over stray favourites such as Jane Eyre; Hyperion; A Dog of 
landers ; The Golden Gates; The Luck of Roaring Camp, 
But we may not fail in expressing our general gratitude ; although 
we would not exclaim with Gray “ Be mine to read eternal new 
romances of Manvaux a Crebillon:” we should miss their presence 
more than that of greater books. A novel is more than a novel, 
Lhis we feel as we look round, and consider, what they have said, 
shewn, and been to us. Perhaps we shall be told by those who 
flatter themselves with being practical men that this is playing as 
with soap bubbles. Yet, as we sit alone and see the thin trans- 
parent globe rising in the air, full of rainbow colours, and bearing 
in it an image of the world through which it floats, we gratefully 
murmur,—" Even so, Books do dally with us, and beguile us of 
care and the fatal hours ; we are carried by them into life without 
sharing its anxious action :—And so let it ever be—the last book 
ever the best.” 

But whilst novels play their high imaginative part, the argu- 
ment does not end with them. Literature has a still more 
transcendent power; it enters the throngs of mankind, it bears 
us unconditionally into the world. The novel becomes a living 
thing, bids the human voice sound on our heartstrings, assails 
every sense, makes the whole man its instrument, all the arts its 
accessories. Fiction is inwoven with daily thoughts, language, 
and amusement, and the stage is the greatest exponent of the 
beautiful lie. 

This is indeed no arbitrary transition ; it is a natural leading. 
A passage in 7he History of a Foundling—the description of 
Mr. Nightingale—has just caused us to turn to a thin volume— 
Lord Lytton's Afeney—and we are at once borne in spirit to 
the Haymarket Theatre, and Fielding’s moral is played out in 
one of the most gorgeous of Thespian temples, played out by 
the solemn-visaged, gencrous Graves of Arthur Cecil, and the 
sparkling Lady Franklin of Mrs. Bancroft. 

Ah! to what pleasures and moralities have we attained. 
After all, “the play is “4e thing.” Time was, and that but a 
short while ago, when the stage had to be spoken of in qualified 
language, and any ill-opinion as to adhesion to the Children of 








Delight had to be borne with submission. In the reproach we 
long walked. Now has come a milder day; a hopeful seeking 
of old paths; the dance, the song, the living show came from 
religion, and the Church has vouchsafed to give the latter some 
portion of its ancient benediction; or say, a section of the 
Church begins to regard what were deemed visionary arguments 
with respect ; sees in the stage an auxiliary in promoting the 
good of the world. Our proclivities, at the least, are less likely 
to be misunderstood.,* 

We avail ourselves of the full license of the position. From 
those volumes of Shakespeare, which lic before us in sweet 
silence, we transport ourselves to the thronged and murmurous 
- theatre; the building is as bright as day; in the gallery there 
is a gencral restlessness; in the golden tiers of boxes, fashion 
presents one of her singular gatherings of beauty, age, and venai 
vice; the glorious, infallible pit surges with joyous life; the 
orchestra sends forth strains which stimulate the most apathetic 
souls,—the bell rings, music ceases, darkness falls on the place, 
every voice is stilled, with a dull noise the curtain rises,—behind 
us silently falls another curtain closing out the world,—a whistle 
now for its toil and trouble, the triumphant hour has begun, 

What have we here? Why it is a loss, a loss indeed, to miss 
a scason's Royal Academy, where once more we find that 


‘* The painter-muse, though last in place, 
Has seized the blessing first, like Jacob’s race.” 


Contact with beauty—for beauty, truth, and good are one—is 
the most exalting and purifying of influences; the display of 
art is for the healing of the nation; new pictures, new names,— 
a visible token that the love of beauty slumbers not with past 
times or old masters, that we, too, live and move amidst its 
clements ; to be there, and walk through the saloons, is a quict, 





* “ There is no doubt in the mind of Campbell as to the position the stage occupies. 
Ife met the quibbles of pietists with facts on which they may breakfast, with what 
appetite they have. And religion says as little as sound morality against plays and 
players. The Scriptures nowhere stigmatise them, though, in our Saviour's time, 
that theatrical establishment, we know, was forced upon the Jews, at the expense of 
several lives, by Herod the Great; and, after his death, if Jesus Christ had thought a 
theatre among the evils to be extirpated by Christianity, he would have found no 
topic more popular than an innovation so violent to Jewish feelings. But he has left 
epon it not the slightest denunciation, and, in this circumstance, he is imitated by all 
the Apostles. St. Paul even quotes a dramatic poct, and shows that he was well 
acquainted with the Attic Drama."—Zife of Mfrs. Siddons, vol. \., Pe 107. 
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rapturous joy, whilst the most casual glance will steal the rare 
spirit of loveliness from some pictures, or at least from some one, 
which will shine before the mind for months, it may be years:— 
To miss all this is a loss indeed. But what nobler efforts of 
intellect and beauty have we not on the stage? Colour, and 
the beauty of form, and scenes of nature, the sunshine and 
golden light of the autumn moon, and finest groupings of men 
and women, and the terror of the frown, and the enchantment 
of the smile! The painter and the sculptor find home on the 
stage—it is the true shrine of art. 

Hlere, too, incentive and morality yield their strongest im- 
pulses. The trials and triumphs of the stage are the trials of 
the brave and virtuous soul. If ever this is not the case, if 
innocent relaxation and stimulus to lofty aims are foregone, the 
purpose of the stage is turned out of its course, the sanctuary of 
the Muses is profaned. And dishonour to him who should 
divert its mighty instrumentality, for the stage stirs us beyond 
the power of any public platform or displays at St. Stephen’s; the 
stage stirs ambition, ambition in every grade of life, beyond all 
other agencics, even to that loftiest when men have to be our 
mouthpiece, their triumphs our glory, their glory our triumph, 
ambition to live in the minds of our fellows, to make thought, 
as we express it in poetic diction or in prose, send into their 
hearts and become music on their lips. The stage is inex- 
haustible ; to us its own exceeding rich reward. 

But in doing this, it surely exceeds its office. Most certainly 
it does, if that office should be limited to the exhibition of the 
power of the play through scenic effect and the interpretation 
of its language by the actor. And yet we have to concede its 
many shortcomings at the very outset. 

The complete representation can only have rarely happened 
from the time Thespis rode in his cart to this day. The effort 
has been repeatedly made; is made now. We cannot admit its 
success. “Hamlet” and the “Merchant of Venice” have, recently 
told us what can be done. Not yet has the melancholy Dane, 
affording such facilities for the mediocre performer, not yet has 
he truly alighted upon our stage; and the mechanical SAy/lock 
of Irving falls far short of the suppressed ferocity of that of 
Gustavus Brooke. The other half of the attempt exceeds all 
expectations, the whole play of “Hamlet” has been clothed with 
a new solemnity ; and it is worth crossing the ocean to see the 
last act of the “ Merchant of Venice” at the I yceum —we behold 
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there such a night as Shakespeare dreamed of, it is the sweetest 
love scene that ever came before human cyes. 

We must not, however, leave authors out of the question 
They did not think that their creations would depend on the 
theatrical exigencies, they deemed that the actors were sufficient 
for the scene. And so it is; thank heaven, the actor is all suffi- 
cient. We can come from a theatre full of the play, and neither 
beggarly furniture nor tawdry side-scenes may interfere with 
the impression, provided the performance has been inspired by 
passion and intelligence, 

Is this then the customary thing? Alas, no; at least not in 
_ the nobler tragedies. We cannot recall one (certainly, our lot 
may have been unfortunate, but we cannot recall one) where the 
whole of the parts of a tragedy have been equally performed ; 
even where Kechter, or Charles Kean, or Irving have apparently 
devoted all their resources to that very object ; we find the cast 
is to be inferior players, or some one of them shows unexpected 
pre-eminence, obscures the leading actor, dislocates the play; 
some sun darkens the stars with excess of light, or is itself 
eclipsed. 

The shortcomings of the stage, so far as regards its highest 
purpose, are not alltold. In the case of the individual we find 
no perfection ; at least, this, too, has been our unfortunate expe- 
rience. We have fallen on late times; but we do not exaggerate 
our complaint. Lewes placed Macready far below Kean, but 
said Macready stood immeasurably above all his successors, It 
is, then, not surprising that no one actor has left with us a unity 
of impression with regard to the greatest conceptions of the 
drama. Not one has described the magic circle, 

Let us go back to “ Hamlet” and the “ Merchant of Venice.” 
In the latter, Irving is monotonously himself, and no other 
being of flesh or imagination; he stands not “as a tower,” like 
Macklin in the court scene; nothing of him impresses us “like a 
chapter of Genesis,” as Jerrold said of Kean’s performance. In 
his Hamlet, too, there is too much of the actor himself. Other 
points relate to another branch of the subject; so far as the 
present goes, we have heard many sermons which have left their 
memory with us as a whole; the actor and the preacher have 
often been compared—in this point of argument the preacher 
has the advantage. 

So many imperfections having to be conceded, there may 
scem little merit left for the stage. All, however, is not lost. 
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Sufficient is there left to make it a glory and a joy. We cannot 
boast of scenery and players forming one entire and perfect 
chrysolite in the greater tragedies or comedies, but when we 
come to lighter plays the success is complete. We may at 


ceria, 5d dull 


) this moment have a nightly illustration as to the appropriateness 
4 of decorations and arrangements at the Haymarket, or the 
r q Prince of Wales, and as for the players, we have enjoyed every 
Hf character in many a minor comedy and farce, not wisely, but 
{ too well. 
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THE DELUGE. 


By JOSHUA PRUSOL. 





(Continued from page 214.) 


Tue tribal state naturally superseding the patriarchal led to 
very different consequences in the cast and west of our great 
continent, principally owing to the dispositions of the different 
races, The European at that time was as much superior to the 
eastern races as he is at present, and from the moment he ad- 
vanced to the tribal state, strange as it may seem, the virtues 
which exalt him above the others were likely to hold him down 
in the same barbaric condition for ages. Each tribe, for instance, 
looked upon its few miles of territory as its country and nation; 
they had no conception of nationality on a larger scale. Their 
narrow district was to them an empire, and as to their chiefs, or 
rather kings, they were of the same blood and lineage, descended 
from a common father, for whom every full grown ‘man was 
ready to lay down his life, rather than his monarch or an acre 
of his little realm should be touched. The weaker tribes, as op- 
posed to the stronger, were no doubt often conquered ; but it 
appears from the earliest periods on record, that European con- 
querors always showed mercy to the conquered, so far, that 
they never exterminated without any respect to age or sex. 
Hence it was then as difficult to entirely obliterate a petty tribe, 
as itis at the present time to blot out of the map, on a larger 
scale, any of the existing nationalities. It is owing to this state 
of things that Europeans, at all times so much superior to the 
eastern races, were left, at first, centuries behind in civilised pro- 
gress—for in the tribal state no people, however gifted, can ad- 
vance—and, had it not been for the Roman conquests, the 
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greater part of Europe to this day might still be in its primitive 
barbaric condition, just, for the creditable reason, that in all ages 
they had a natural repugnance to take the lives in cold blood of 
non-combative inhabitants, or, generally speaking, prisoners 
of war, 

The tribal condition superseded the patriarchal amongst the 
eastern races in all respects the same as in the west, and like 
passions led the tribes to war upon cach other, but with them, as 
it still is, if they had the power, to this day, ve victis! The 
fighting men, the old, the mothers, and the youngest children 
were exterminated without mercy, and the rest held in bondage. 


Their territory became a tabula rasa, added to and making a 


powerful tribe still more powerful. Tribe after tribe was thus 
blotted out, the stronger overcoming the weaker, till lands, which 
were portioned into countless divisions, worked themselves, in a 
time comparatively short, into the first monarchies after the 
flood. The exterminating instinct of these otherwise mild ecast- 
ern races, made it impossible that the tribal state could be per- 
manent, and it is questionable whether it, as a general state of 
society, ever gained a solid footing, for the causes were at work 
which destroyed the tribes as soon as they existed, and, from 
what can be gleaned from remote antiquity, it is proved that the 
patriarchal and monarchical conditions of society, in great mea- 
sure, ran into each other. These facts give us a chain of con- 
nected events, which indisputably prove that the beginning of 
our era, at most, could only have been a few centuries earlier, 
than these first historic events. The shepherd state, for instance, 
which all men admit pre-existed, could only at that, or indeed 
any other period, be over regions that were beginning for the 
first time to be peopled by natural increase, and as it was of 
necessity the age of peace, it, and the patriarchal state, could 
not, on account of the rapid increase of population, be of long 
duration. As history, therefore, informs us that the first mon- 
archics at least partially rose out of the patriarchal state, there 
can be little doubt that the account given in Genesis of a new 
world of people, that then had to begin again to increase over 
the earth, as regards the time of the event pointed out, cannot be 
very wide of the truth. 

The idea that our carly ancestors lived for long ages in the 
savage, and then in the shepherd state, has long prevailed, and 
was first drawn from the examples of the Papuan, the Negro, 
and the American Indian Races. It is in no respect applicable 
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to the Asiatic races,—including Europe,—for although the dif- 
ferent divisions are not apparently of the same lineage, they are 
all, even the lowest of them, of a higher mental type of humanity. 
There are passions natural to every kindred of the great conti- 
nent, such as greed of wealth, love of power, and proneness to 
hoard up riches, feelings which never could have belonged to 
peoples springing up, by millions of years of evolution, from the 
pure savage state, but rather that from the beginning of the 
existing era, however low their barbaric condition may have 
been, they were never, during that period, lower than the shep- 
herd state. It is impossible such peoples, however different their 
characteristics may be, could stand still and remain stagnant, 
with such feelings implanted within them, if only favoured with 
the protection of enlightened government. The task is hopeless, 
by civilised example, to raise the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
other continents above their natural level, but Asiatic races rise 
and advance, if they are justly ruled, and their universal innate 
love of property, unquestionably, led them to adopt the shepherd 
state, with some rude agriculture from the first. Many of the 
interior nationalities are still in a condition no higher; but how- 
ever barbarous or blood thirsty they may be, this is the lowest 
condition, during the existing epoch, they could have been in. 
The ancient Briton may be taken as an example and true type 
of the primitive barbarism of at least the European division of 
the continent. When his country was first invaded by the Ro- 
mans, they found him in the truest sense to be a rude unlettered 
barbarian, but, notwithstanding their ignorance in the first rudi- 
ments of learning, they had made considerable advances in the 
road to civilisation—in the light civilisation was then considered, 
They lived by agriculture as well as the chase, they had their 
domestic animals ; and possessed a few rude cities and towns of 
considerable population, besides having advanced to a knowledge 
of metallurgy. Their warlike instruments were manufactured, 
considering the time, to wonderful perfection, and, with their 
chariots of war, they sometimes made lanes through the Roman 
hosts ; and as a race of independent tribes, could they only have 
been united, they would, most assuredly, have driven their 
haughty invaders into the sea. This was the true condition of 
our island at the time, and the Germans, Gauls, and other Euro- 
pean races were undoubtedly, on much the same level; and the 
comparison is.applicable, in a greater or less degree, at that period 
to every kindred and race over the Asiatic continent. A know- 
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ledge of letters over its broad expanse was only wanted for 
nations to spring up, wherever population had sufficiently in- 
creased. Broad territories cannot be held together without 
painted signs, or some other more perfect form of transmitting 
ideas, and, had no nations took existence as described, perhaps, 
even down to our own time letters would not be invented. In 
every age great inventions have been made only at the exact 
times they were wanted, and when they could be no longer 
dispensed with. The first monarchs, from a variety of circum- 
stances, had the rule of broad territories thrust upon them, which, 
without written edicts, it was impossible for any length of time 
to hold together and govern. The invention therefore in all such 
cases of painted signs, hicroglyphics, or some form of letters, was 
sure at once to be made, at first in the rudest forms to be gradu- 
ally worked afterwards into greater perfection. Thus, by these 
discoveries which circumstances forced upon them, they became 
the leaders in civilisation, by several centuries in advance of 
Europeans, although the latter through all time, had they but 
possessed this advantage, would have been their superiors. 

To compare the gifted races of Asia, even the lowest of them, 
with the aboriginal races of the other continents, is like compar-* 
ing the stagnant pool to the running stream. The other races of 
our globe stand still and will not progress; they are so philo- 
sophic as to prefer ease and indolence to labour and toil ; content 
with the present and unambitious of the future: they prefer fam- 
ishing on little to working for abundance. On the contrary, 
whether in a civilised or barbarous condition, the Asiatics have 
one and alla principle implanted within them, that, subject to 
the spur of necessity to urge them on, they cannot stand still, 
but, from selfish motives, must advance, when they find it to their 
advantage, cither by invention, to cconomise labour, to amass 
wealth, or, by ambitious projects, if possible, to obtain power and 
rise above their fellows. Amongst such races of men, during all 
the historic period equally gifted, and with such variety of shades 
in their mental capacitics, it is a moral impossibility that, through- 
out the whole expanse, they would remain—so contrary to their 
nature—stagnant for ages. Everything, therefore, considered, 
the rise of the arts and sciences up to a certain level amongst the 
ancient Egyptians, Hebrews, and Chaldeans, would in the nature 
of things be reached by them step by step, from about the time 
recorded in Genesis. We may therefore reasonably conclude— 
without making available voluminous arguments in addition that 
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could be advanced on the subject—that the existing epoch of the 
world commenced only a few thousand years ago, at which time 
a very few members of the human family were left, and from 
whom the existing races of mankind have sprung. But this, as 
all geologists know, was not the first beginning of the world, nor 
could it have been the first origin of our species, for recent dis- 
coveries prove the creation of man to have been long anterior. 
Some universal calamity must therefore have taken place at this 
time to almost annihilate us as a race of beings. It could not 
have been a geological change, for such events are, so far as is 
known, in all cases partial. Besides, the deltas of rivers and 
other fresh-water deposits prove, that the present continental 
features of the globe have lasted for, perhaps, ten times the period 
What the great calamity was we will let the traditions of the 
different races of the world testify, not modern traditions, when 
the Bible is more or less familiar in all lands, but in the olden 
time when a knowledge of the sacred Book was sealed from the 
whole of mankind, except the Jews. = 
The Hebraic account, it need scarcely be said, is, that the 
whole world was destroyed by a deluge reaching over the tops 
of the highest mountains, and the Chaldean account coincides 
so nearly with it, ipsessima verba,as proved by their tablets, that, 
for our purposes it may be cast aside as knowledge borrowed 
from Hebrew manuscripts, at the time of their captivity. Again, 
the Persians, Arabs, Greeks, and Romans, have all their ancient 
records of the event, cach one, as might be expected, differing 
from the other in some important particulars—the clearest proof 
that their knowledge in all cases was quite independent. They 
all agree as to the water overlapping the mountains, but differ 
widely as to its universality. These are the written traditions, But 
in addition large portions of the human race have the same 
traditions, not preserved in ancient records, but handed down 
orally from father to son through more than a hundred gene- 
rations. Tartars from the North, the natives of both Americas, 
and Mongol and Indian races, have all their traditions of the 
Deluge—their accounts widely differing, as they naturally became 
much confused by being handed down orally for so long a time, 
but in one essential all agreeing, that in some time far back a 
flood, either partial or universal, under one condition or another, 
overwhelmed the whole or part of the world. If ever a truth 
could be proved by tradition, the Deluge as a reality is estab- 
lished by universal testimony of the kind, coming, as it does, 
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from every quarter of the globe, and from many peoples and 
nations hitherto unknown to cach other, the facts could not have 
been borrowed, although this must have been so in the one 
instance of the Assyrian tablets. These were written shortly 
after the Jewish people were held under them, or rather the 
Babylonians, in a state of bondage, and hence the origin from 
whence they were informed of the flood, but this exception de- 
tracts not in the least from the other traditions of the event. 
Thus far, very conclusive evidence, which might be greatly 
enlarged, has been given, that the present epoch must have 
begun at a period not long prior to the Mosaic account; and 
that it was brought on by a Deluge which destroyed nearly the 
whole of mankind, is confirmed, as far as such proof can go, by 
a mass of written and oral traditionary evidence, greater than is 
applicable to any other prehistoric event. Partly assuming the 
Deluge to have been a reality (the real proofs of the Deluge 
cannot be entered upon in this number) that destroyed the 
world, we must now look for the cause, for if it took place, some 
great material force could only have produced it. If we give a 
literal interpretation to the Mosaic account, forty days’ rain 
brought it on; but, as all the liquid evaporation, at any one time 
held in suspense in the atmosphere, could not have supplied a 
thousandth part of the water required to fill the hollows, and 
cover the mountains out of sight—no less than three miles deep 
over the entire surface of the globe—the literal meaning of the 
passage may, without any hesitation, be dismissed. The flood 
must be otherwise accounted for, and natural operations could 
lead no material force in existence near enough to produce such 
a result, except by the arbitrary movement of a comet, bringing 
it in contact with the carth at the time of the event. From the 
nature of their approaches, the majority of transits are broadside, 
but this one must have been end on, or else a general deluge 
could not have followed. This would impose upon our oceans 
the disastrous attractive force of a prolonged transit, nearly 
through its whole length of fifty, or what would be nearer the 


* mark, a hundred million miles—the length of the transit greatly 


depending on the angle of approach. The waters, raised from the 
bottoms of the depths of oceans, rushed in front of the impelling 
force, not as waves, but in ocean bulk, during the hours of 
transit through the length of the comet, and when, as a wrecked 
world, it at last escaped clear, the real work was done, but the 
disastrous consequences of the overflow of the waters to man 
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and beast had not as yet time to be universal. The waters by 
their own momentum, after the earth parted from the comet, 
continued to rush on in swollen bulk, at, perhaps, a greater 
elevation than the loftiest mountains. The mighty heaps of 
liquid very soon began to find their level, rushing right and left, 
part returning to their native depths, and part rushing over the 
land not yet submerged, in the end, leaving not a foot of dry land 
uninvaded by the briny element. The high mountains could have 
been only a very short time out of sight. Indeed, the presence 
of the waters over any part of the land must have been transient; 
gravitation caused them to soon roll back again, the mountain 

tops first reappearing, while the deeper waters over the plains 

were, most likely, in a few days back again within their native 

depths. And all was over. 

The face of the land soon became dry, but only as a boundless 
waste. We suppose that in the time previous, through the in- 
fluence of a benigner atmosphere, it was an unbroken scene of 
universal fertility, in great part covered with the solitudes of deep 
forests, within which innumerable species of animals, together 
with man, existed amidst natural abundance. The scene is 
changed. There is scarcely anything of life to be seen. There 
are no flowers, no grass, no forests—all is: reduced to dripping 
plains of mud or hills of clean washed sand and gravel, with few 
living things to cheer the solitude. The larger classes of animals 
are root and branch destroyed, and for ever become extinct. 
Aforetime, there were enormous mastodons, bears, and boars of 
clephantine size, hyenas as large as horses, not forgetting the 
slimy saurians of the marshes, large enough to swallow men 
whole. These devouring monsters, the actual giants of those 
days, mentioned in Genesis, were swept out of existence by the 
flood ; never again to be the exterminating scourge of the future 
races that were to increase over the world. They were too un- 
wieldy to withstand the shocks of the rushing elements, and thus 
they were all destroyed out of sight. 

Among the larger animals, a small remnant of which escaped 
to propagate their kind, may be included the horse, the bull, and 
the elephant. These are by nature all good swimmers, and as it 
is most likely they being of that class of animals that increase in 
size as their generations follow—they were very diminutive four 
thousand years ago—it is reasonable to suppose some odd young 
ones of their number to be saved, by gaining foothold on the 
mountains, These prominences could only have been an ex- 
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ceedingly short time surged over by the water, and had they 
not as beacons of safety existed, to providentially save one out of 
the million of the different species, all four-footed beasts, except 
the very smallest, would have been swept away forever, and not 
a waif left behind. As it was, very few species of beasts were 
saved which were not climbers or swimmers, while it may be 
observed, that some of the largest classes which became extinct, 
were by nature climbers, but they had to perish from their un- 
wicldiness. Some of the smaller species of the same races sur- 
vived, such as the bear, the hyawna, and the boar, while many 
orders of the feline race, and, perhaps the whole of the monkey 
tribes, being unendowed with natatory instincts, would have 
perished, but their climbing habits saved some of them, by cling- 
ing to the branches of the floating forests as their arks of safety. 
Indeed, if we examine all the larger classes of animals, odd ones 
of which were spared to increase in the world, their preservation 
from extinction can be accounted for from their habits. The 
elephant, the horse, the bull, and other species of like size, must, 
under any circumstances, have all become extinct, but they belong 
to that general class of animals that, as time rolls on, imper- 
ceptibly gain in size, and, taking this view of them, we may reason- 
ably conclude they were then much more diminutive; besides 
their young when small, gain their full vigour of activity, and, 
consequently, chances of escape from the first. As regards the 
feathered tribes, great numbers of all their species found refuge on 
the floating uprooted forests, and, coming down lower in the scale, 
the total extinction of any one species, whether animal or vege- 
table, was impossible. The reptile and insect races were, no 
doubt, nearly all destroyed, and vegetation swept away, but they 
left their ova, spawn, seeds, and larva, behind them, out of which 
their races were very quickly reproduced. 

As to man himself, he was then much the same sized being as 
he still is, and what he always was and will be, but the flint in- 
struments he has left behind prove that, if he was not then in the 
savage state, he must have been in possession of some arts, now 
unknown, to be much above it. Modern experience tells us 
that races of men in such a low condition are so expert in the 
water, as to outrival most land animals, and their climbing ac- 
complishments are only excelled by the monkey tribes. We sup- 
pose it is to these attainments, especially the latter, that we owe 
the preservation of a single human being. To explain this 
more fully, and to show that the accomplishment of climbing 
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was then a universal necessity, we are to look on the ante- 
diluvian condition of the earth, as consisting of endless forests, 
abounding over the highest possible virgin fertility. Amidst this 
overflowing plenty, through a succession of ages, the larger 
species of animals had increased in size, till they became so 
strong that men were at last forced to find retreat in caves, many 
of which are still extant, and could only venture into the open 
by ascending trees, and lurk from bough to bough in order to 
ensnare and kill the wild animals they partly lived upon, They, 
therefore, must then have had wonderful agility upon the limbs 
of their forest trees, and it is, perhaps, by the aid of these ac- 
complishments, that any of them were spared to re-people the 
earth. 

When the destroying angel overtook them, with the bulk of 
ocean following in his train, there were, likely, at the eventful 
moment, millions of human beings secking livelihood upon their 
only out-door places of safe refuge from their monster four- 
footed enemies prowling about. Thus skulking on the branches 
of the great trees, the ocean irruption overtook them, tearing up 
the deposits beneath, and setting the trees afloat, with their 
human waifs clinging for dear life,on the limbs projecting highest 
up above the rushing waters. But even these so unmercifully 
drifted must have all perished, except some odd ones out of 
millions, who miraculously escaped by grounding very quickly on 
mountain tops. Without their expertness in climbing, which, 
under their condition, must have been universal, it is difficult to 
sce how it is possible one could have survived. However, some 
did escape, or most likely, there would now be no rational beings 
in the world—a remnant very small, the progenitors of the exist- 
ing races of men, and, perhaps, the representatives of the most, if 
not all, the races who pre-existed. Some Celts were saved, if 
only a single couple, some Teutons, some Tartars, some Mongols, 
some Indians, some Negroes, and some Americans. There were 
odd ones of these as well as all other races saved, and from them 
have sprung the hundreds of millions who now swarm over the 
world, and there can be no doubt that, in one modified form or 
other, all the leading languages, many of which are now dead, 
came down to us from our ancestors before the flood. The few 
who were spared continued to speak their native tongues, and 
the words they spoke, their children spoke after them. 

The next question naturally arises, how did the few animals 
spared from the flood manage to find sustenance ? for the whole 
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land was left bare and desolate, and their accustomed food cut off. 
Very many must have succumbed, not only for the want of food, 
but from the new order of things foreign to their previous habits, 
yct it is remarkable how readily the instinct of self-preservation 
will lead men, and other creatures, to adapt themselves to exist- 
ing circumstances, however different, and even to entirely 
change their former modes of life, and still continue to live 
and thrive. But the means of supporting life, when the flood 
abated, must have pressed much more severely on some races of 
animals than others. In the muddy slime left behind over the 
clay deposits, insect life at once began to crawl in abundance, as 
food for some of the feathered tribes, while other birds lived 
upon the berries of the ruined forests, partially strewed about. 
In regard to the browsing races, there was, as yet, no grass or - 
herbage for their support, but there were all the variety of trees 
lying about, many of them evergreens, and by eating the foliage 
their lives were temporarily supported. The supply would not be 
exhausted during the short time the grass would be springing 
up, as, no doubt, many of the trees retained their green for some 
time, through their roots being accidently imbedded in the mud, 
The condition of the beasts of prey at the outset, must have been 
still more precarious, and a large proportion of them most likely 
perished from want, as their natural prey, in common with 
themselves, were nearly all destroyed by the flood. They, how- 
ever, as well as man, had one ready supply, in the vast quantity 
of dead fish, including the amphibious, such as the seal, some of 
them, perhaps, still alive. From this source they had for a short 
period, a supply of what was, to them, inferior food, and as it is 
well known that carnivorous animals can live for several weeks 
without food, before they all perished, there is no doubt that their 
natural instincts led them into ways and means of support. 

As for man, or rather the few who were spared—in some cases, 
perhaps, a single couple, from whom a nation were to be born— 
like the carnivora, he had enough and to spare from the quanti- 
ties of fish left behind, to begin with. His previous sylvan habits, 
the same as modern people in like condition, taught him how to 
produce fire to cook it with,and he very soon set up a temporary 
wigwam from the materials that were ready athand. Before the 
flood, he had to burrow in caverns down under the earth as a 
refuge of safety against the great monsters that then held men 
in subjection, but now when they were all destroyed he could 
construct his rude dwelling in the open with impunity, and, 
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although as yet unarmed, his reasoning faculties soon told him 
that he was once more, what he and his fathers had not been for 
ages, lord and master of creation. When provided with shelter, 
he soon perceived that his temporary supply of food would 
quickly fail, so he set about laying snares for birds; for they 
must have been left numerous, as nature had provided for them 
in their wings better means of escape than any other classes of 
animals. By this means, and the use of the spear and arrow, 
which his former habits of life taught him to be expert in, he 
was enabled to obtain food for his preservation and support. 

In the meantime, in places where the mud deposits gave fer- 
tility, the grass and other herbage began to spring up, and the 
buds of the young trees of the future forests expanded from their 
germs. Nature thus in a short time unfolded her abundance, for 
the support of the living. The cattle and other browsing animals 
rapidly increased, and the beasts of prey in proportion multiplied, 
as an indispensable natural provision to hold down their increase 
from running to excess. In its exposure to danger, one of the 
most useful animals—the sheep—ran the risk of becoming ex- 
tinct, if allowed to roam at will, but it was early taken under the 
care of its only protector man, and it, with the faithful dog, were 
most likely his first domestics. 

Amidst this dawning revival of nature, our antediluvian, his 
wife, and may be one or two male waifs, who in like manner were 
spared from the flood, began to encounter trials unknown to them 
in the preceding cra. If their former climate under another 
atmosphere was what it is supposed to have been, there were no 
clouds, rains, or tempests, and the whole evaporation of their 
days came down during the nights in dew. This gave the whole 
world the exact degree of moisture at all times wanted, and the 
highest possible fertility in all situations. Now all is changed, 
A gross atmosphere received the evaporation as before, but it 
for the most part, hung up in suspense, the new atmosphere be- 
ing too imperfect, by the coolness of the night, to restore it back 
to the earth in dew, and like foul humours of the body held back, 
it came out or rather down at irregular times in drops, instead of 
in its natural evaporated state, invisible atoms, sometimes with 
bursts of thunders, the grumblings of nature deranged, with the 
accompaniments of storms and tempests more or less severe, The 
bow was now for the first time set up in the clouds of descend- 
ing rain, which renders the passage in Genesis concerning the 
rainbow as figuratively imparting the knowledge to us that 
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during the preceding era there was norain. If the rain-descend- 
ing for the first time had come with any degree of regularity, it 
would have been some consolation for being turned out of Eden; 
but our shepherd king soon discovered that, in his new world and 
inhospitable atmosphere, the surcharged watery particles in the 
air sometimes came down in torrents and deluged the land, while 
at other times, through the long absence of rains, it was scorched 
dry for the want of moisture. These were the beginnings of his 
trials; but with them the first dawn of civilised progress began 
to appear. In his antediluvian career, had it been continued, 
there would have been no inducement for him to advance, for 
Nature, in a purer clime, produced abundance for all his wants, 
so there was no impelling necessity to improve ; but the change 
has reversed his condition in having to face the difficulties of an 
uncertain clime. The spots he cultivated for the product of 
bread he soon found to his cost were frequent failures through 
want of rain, and at other seasons they were swamped with 
floods, and to sum up all, the new and fickle atmosphere imposed 
additional labour upon him to make his habitation fit to live in, 
and in the care of his flocks and herds. He was in a new world 
—the Eden he was born in, with its indolence and plenty, had 
passed away, and he had to begin life de nove, subject to incessant 
sufferings, the future lot of himself and his posterity. 

But this Asiatic was the representative of a race highly gifted 
by nature, it may be, except himself, all destroyed by the deluge, 
so he gradually surmounted the difficulties of his new condition, 
by the energetic force of his will. Sons and daughters were born 
to him, and his flocks and herds increased enormously over an 
unpeopled land. His sons looked out for themselves wives, the 
daughters of another shepherd king, who in a locality far distant, 
had risen as a waif spared from the flood in like manner, It was 
natural for him to say to these his new married sons, “My flocks 
and herds have become overgrown, I cannot manage them, I will 
divide them with you; a great uninhabited land is before you, 
carry cach of your possessions to localities sufficiently apart that 
you may mutually choose, and, with a father’s blessing, go and 
prosper.” Thus, the old patriarch, in due time, had the happiness 
of seeing his son's sons rising as solitary masters over the plains; 
for in such a condition of society, population increased apace, and 
new centres rapidly multiplied over the land, till at last, at the 
most, two or three centuries, from the offspring of a single couple, 
the whole region gradually ripening to be a nation, became 
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appropriated by a sparse population—somewhat like the wilds of 
Australia at present—their wealth principally consisting of their 
flocks and herds. This is a true description of the shepherd 
state, as it takes its rise, a condition of society that can never 
exist in any land, except by a primal natural increase of popula- 
tion upon it; so long as it lasts it is an unbroken reign of peace, 

Population having so far increased that there remained few 
new tracks to squat upon, patriarchal government immediately 
succeeded. Properly speaking, patriarchal government does 
not begin till the waste lands are occupied, when the families 
under this form of rule naturally multiply till, from being a 
patriarchate, it soon develops into a tribe, subject to a chief who 
generally claims, by direct descent, to be the nearest heir of the 
first founder of the family, but now increased into a tribe. When 
the different families had thus increased to the tribal level, border 
disputes led to quarrels, and, as there existed no laws to which 
the parties could submit what was inevitable, chief went to war 
with chief, the stronger overcoming the weaker, and, as was the 
custom of the time, the conquered were in part exterminated 
and partly enslaved; but slavery in a milder form than in the 
sense we look upon it. 

The territory over which these petty tribes, the descendants of 
their first shepherd king already mentioned were exterminating 
each other, happened to be bisected by a great river, up and 
down which traffic went to and fro that supplied many wants of 
the tribes ; and one great chief on its banks became more power- 
ful than the others, through the merchants finding a safe depét 
for their goods in his dominions. Under him a numerous popu- — 
lation thus sprung up, who lived in huts or houses that formed 
the nucleus of the first city of the plains. It got the name of 
Rabel, from the fact that the merchants of many countries, up 
and down the river, spoke in different languages. The en- 
lightened chief, under whose wise rule the greatest city of 
antiquity thus took its rise, through his territory becoming a 
centre of commerce, reached an eminence of power that made 
him great amongst the little ones, but without a knowledge of 
letters, in some rude form or other for the transmission of ideas, 
it was impossible for his realm to spread wide, as no written 
edicts could be sent out. It so happened, however, that cither 
by the traffic that was going on, or the inventive genius of one of 
his subjects, he at last got hold of a knowledge of letters, perhaps, 
beginning at first in the rude forms of painted signs; and with 
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this important step in advance he was in possession of the one 
indispensable weapon of national government. He and his son 
and son's son in succession, by this simple rudimental know- 
ledge were enabled to extend their power wider and wider over 
the border districts or tribes, who, in most cases, were glad to 
submit themselves under the new yoke in order to escape the 
exterminating petty wars by which they were harassed. The easy 
conquests spread wider, until the whole land, peopled by the 
descendants of the first shepherd king, was subdued—under one 
power—the nucleus of the first empire that soon afterwards 
claimed universal dominion. 

I:gypt became a nation long before, and, from its position, 
there were causes at work that made it impossible that any other 
known spot in the world could anticipate her in rising to nation- 
ality, Thus, by looking once more back to the time when men 
had only increased to familics located widely apart, there were 
no wars, for wide tracts had yet to be taken up. Patriarchal 
government followed, but from its nature it can only be ephemeral, 
and the tribal condition, by the rapid increase of a population in 
a state of peace and plenty, soon followed, and with it came wars, 
rapine, bloodshed, and extermination, without any respect to age 
or sex. Tribe was frequently at war with tribe, and in their 
then barbaric condition mercy was seldom shown, It is to this 
cause that Egypt had the honour of first rising to be a nation 
within the present era, indeed long before the other primeval 
nations and empires that followed. 

In the first place, it is the only spot in the world that could 
possibly have become a nation so near the time of the flood, and, 
secondly, there were then no political combinations that could 
have prevented it from rising to nationality when it did, Look 
at its position, a large, rich Delta of inexhaustible fertility cut 
off on every side but the sea by deserts, while beyond these divi- 
ding belts of sterility there were rich tracts of country, especially 
in the Syrian direction, at this carly period taken up with innu- 
merable clannish governments mutually exterminating cach other 
as was the custom of the time. To the vanquished of whatever 
tribe, the Delta of the Nile was an asylum to which, as many as 
could, ran te escape death or slavery. These escapes were not 
from one but from all the tribes round the borders outside the 
dividing deserts—at that time impassible barriers enclosing their 
land of safety—over which the conquered fugitives fled, while it 
was impossible with the means at their command for their enc- 




































mies to follow. Thus, Egypt from its singular position—a land 
of promise, the key of two continents, and enclosed by desert 
barriers, was at first a land of refuge to run to from the vengeance 
of the slayer, and thither the vanquished of the Syrian, the 
Arabian, and Nubian tribes escaped in great numbers for safety, 
while the postdiluvian epoch was but in its infancy. Hence this 
nationality, from these causes, prematurely took its rise long 
before the natural increase of population founded any of the 
other great powers, 

This first born nation fortuitously springing up at a time so 
_near the flood, when the rest of the world was as yet only peopled 
widely by scattered shepherds and incipient tribes or families, 
beginning to multiply went on increasing from the same causes ; 
but, instead of continuing to be a land of refuge for the distressed, 
it became the greatest ancient slave-owning nation on record, 
and from the blood and stripes of their slaves they principally 
owe their historic greatness. Their slaves were procured by 
trifles given to victorious chiefs, or kidnapped by, making raids 
on the defenceless populations outside the borders of the dividing 
deserts, and in their state of bondage were compelled to cultivate 
their lands, dig their canals, and build their pyramids, 

This policy of obtaining and kidnapping their slaves continued 
for several generations, we might say centuries, till at last their 
white slaves—mostly from Syrian and Arabic origin—by natural 
increase became dangerously numerous, and, acting secretly 
in concert under the guidance of able leaders, they resolved to 
throw off their bonds. With great secrecy, about half a_ million, 
including their wives and children, stored up in their knapsacks 
a few days provision stolen from their masters, and all the jewels 
and other valuables light of transport they could stealthily lay 
hold of, and at a given signal directed their march,—no doubt in 
the night,—and they, with all the belongings they carried with 
them, soon passed over the narrow strip of desert to the nearest 
land of promise—Canaan. 

Up to this time that land was inhabited by the Syrian race, 
and still in the tribal state under chieftains who were then called 
Kings. It also appears that from some time after the days of 
Abraham up to this period, there was a comparatively thick 
‘population pursuing a rude system of peaceful industry, and in a 
helpless condition to resist the terrible onslaught of a nation of 
uncultivated slaves. They had just burst their bonds, and, as 
sclf liberated slaves, they were in. the true mood to tear and 
17 
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destroy. They marched over the land and, under their leader 
Joshua, totally exterminated the people, without any respect to 
age or sex till they were soon all annihilated, except a remnant 
who escaped to strongholds on the Mediterranean coast,—the 
Philistines of the future,—and a certain proportion not danger- 
ously numerous, it was to their advantage to preserve as slaves, 
The wild invaders, having thus by universal carnage exterminated 
the people, entered into their houses, their garners, their lands, 
and all their possessions without toil or labour, and from being 
bondsmen as well as their fathers, became a nation, as it were, in 
aday. From many circumstances it might be supposed, but it 
would be rash to speak positively, they set up the second nation- 
ality after the flood. 

Out of evil, in this one great historic event, good has sprung 
up ; for we owe to the same people a collection of Sacred Litera- 
ture that, notwithstanding the interpolations of some mythical 
fictions in the prehistoric account, will be a consolation and de- 
light for all time, and, in the fulness of time, from them has sprung 
up the Great Teacher, who has done more by His precepts and 
example, for the happiness of man, than the. wisest sages who 
have existed since or before. 

The nation thus established by violence, extermination, and 
wholesale appropriation, without a rival nearer than the land 
of bondage they had fled from, set themselves up as a kind of 
republic, and, as yet, wisely refrained from extending their borders, 
without ambition patiently waiting for an increase of population 
to consolidate their strength. This was their unbroken policy 
for a long period, under a succession of wise judges or dictators, 
till at last they changed into a monarchy. David, their second 
monarch, was a warrior King who conquered nearly all the petty 
states on his borders, and greatly added to his dominions, and 
his son followed adding to them splendour, consolidation, and 
strength. Immediately after, the kingdom was rent in twain, the 
one division in turn conqucring the other, and thus their chances, 
which at the time were very great, of rising to universal empire, 
because of the absence of any rival powers, were lost, and through 
their divisions, their carcer was a downward one in every step of 
their history, till at last the Romans blotted them out as a 
nation, 

It being our object in this number, to prove that, taking the 
deluge as a fact, it took place about the time given in the Hebraic 
account, and as everything connected with these earliest nations 
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of the world strengthens the arguments, we shall be excused for 
dwelling a little more, with tersest brevity, on their history. 

It was the fate of the first nations that rose, to spread into 
empire, whatever might have been their policy, for they advanced 
to power in the midst of a world of petty tribes surrounding their 
frontiers, who, in order to check their barbaric raids, had to be 
brought under. No matter how far these nations conquered, 
tribes succeeded tribes without end, till at last their dominions, 
especially China and Chaldea, according to their geographical 
knowledge, extended to the ends of the earth. Egypt the first 


‘nation was cut off by deserts from the rest of the world,—some- 


what after the condition of Great Britain surrounded by the 
ocean,—so she had to stand still instead of spreading into empire. 
The Jews were cut short in the beginning of their career of con- 
quest by their divisions, and the chances they thereby lost of 
reaching imperial greatness, were about the same time, or shortly 
after, embraced by the Chaldeans. They spread their dominions 
so wide that their monarchs assumed the title of kings of the 
whole world. ‘To them succeeded the Assyrian, the Persian, and 
the Macedonian empires ; but they should all be looked upon as 
the same Chaldean empire, continued under new lines of monarchs, 
and in different capitals of the same territory. 

As these great empires were continuing to alternate in the 
East, the knowledge of letters was slowly advancing westward, 
among races of mankind far superior. Cadmus first taught this 
knowledge to his countrymen, the Greeks, and from thence, in 
due time, it passed to Italy—with some, it is a nice question 
whether Italy had not the knowledge previously—and, as the 
discovery crept along, it is curious to see how nations rose almost 
pari passu with its progress. In Europe, it enabled Greece to 
form herself into small compact and powerful states ; while Rome, 
like Chaldea and China of the olden time, laid the foundation of 
that empire which was destined to comprise the whole of the 
then known world, with its arms spread out much wider than any 
of the preceding empires. But the power of Rome, like all others 
held by the sword, had at last to succumb, and the broken frag- 
ments, having all by this time obtained a knowledge of writing 
from their conquerors, separatcly became nations, instead of 
relapsing into the tribal state, which must have been their con- 
dition, with its exterminating petty wars, just for the want of an 
alphabet. With the fall of the Roman empire, the time was past 
for any single power ever again to hold the world in subjection 
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by the sword. With respect to the empires that herctofore spread 
out their conquests and claimed universal dominion, their pre- 
sence was only required to subdue the helpless tribes, which were 
then all but universal. True, the last of them, Rome, rose up to 
power, confronted by organised great nations; but it was the 
effeminacy of the east opposed, for the first time—if we except 
the Persian wars with the Grecks—to the dominancy of the west, 
powers, such as in the present day, that melted to nothing in its 
presence. But since the decadence of this last of the ancient 
empires, a power with the ambition of universal sway, would have 
to mect, not petty tribes and inferior races, but organised and 
powerful nations wherever their arms would be carried. <A 
Tamerlane or Napoleon, by feats of gencralship, might spread 
their conquests, but they could not be welded together, and, 
through want of union and inherent weakness, would soon fal! 
to pieces, 

After Rome fell, a knowledge of writing enabled, at least, the 
greater part of Europe, to become organised into nations instead 
of tribes; but, among the numerous powers which gradually 
moulded themselves out of the debris of her broken dominion, 
one may be specially noticed, that in a sense, does not belong to 
the continent, but it is an island of the Atlantic, in a high 
northern latitude, and with a chilly clime. It is known as 
Britannia, and so small as to appear contemptible in a map of 
the world. While under imperial subjection, the best blood of 
the Roman soldiers became mixed by their alliance with wives 
of the native race, and when they, as conquerors, had at last to 
abandon the island, the Saxon hordes in turn overran the country 
—the flower of the German, or perhaps any other race at that 
time in the world—in such numbers as to appropriate all the land 
to themselves. Like their forerunners, the Romans, they had to 
marry from the native race—although they drove the residue to 
the mountains—from whom sprung a new race of Englishmen, 
with the best qualities of the Celt, the Roman, and Teuton 
blended together. The Scandinavians, in turn, became our con- 
querors, and settled largely in the country ; and the Norman 
conquest brought in the best blood of France, as the last mixture 
of improvement. Thus, through the lapse of many centuries, the 
cream of the foremost races in the world, the Roman, the German, 
the Scandinavian, the Norman, and the Celt, have all been freely 
mixed together, the result being a race of modern Britons of 
indomitable energy, without an equal in the past, and who will 
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long continue, in whatever land they may be placed, without a 
rival in the future. 

The island about three and a half centuries ago, was divided 
into two monarchies, and practically, was without foreign posses- 
sions, with a population not exceeding five millions; but since then, 
its people have spread into every clime, have got—except South 
America—undisputed sovereignty of nearly all the waste places 
of the earth, and have increased from five to a hundred millions, 
with the ocean commerce of the globe principally in their hands, 
and half the world, virtually, under their sway. A hundred years 
from the present, there will, perhaps, be four or five hundred 
millions of Englishmen, in the enjoyment of their laws, language, 
and liberty, in America, Australia, Africa, and the United King- 
dom, which will thus raise them to be the virtual masters of the 
world. Will they at this figure stand still? No; they are by 
nature a race to whom nota spot of the world is sacred from their 
peaceful invasions. Whenever their own wastes are all taken up, 
their migratory waves in millions will seek new outlets amongst 
inferior races, against whom their energies will profitably compete; 
and as the inferior is sure to gradually but imperceptibly, melt 
out of sight in presence of the superior, the prophecy is not 
hazardous that in a few centuries, at most, they will form the 
bulk of the population, in nearly all lands out of Europe ; and 
thus their laws, liberty, and language, in the end, will become the 
heritage of the world. England is the last of the powers which 
is making rapid strides to universal empire ; but it is an empire 
of peace, gradually reared up by the industry of her children, a 
basis of power vastly more permanent than the fickleness of the 
sword, 
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THE PLAY OF THE FACULTIES. 


By Dr. W. F. AINSWORTH. 


Tuk play of the faculties, or the result of their action in com- 
bination the one with the other, constitutes a more complicated 
study than that of the action of the faculties by themselves. 
The original principles—the passions and_propensities—the 
moral sentiments, and the reflecting and perceptive powers, are 
few in number; but the results of their combined action are 
almost infinite in number and varicty. 

An individual who possesses large powers of individuality, 
causality, comparison, and language, will, as a result of their 
combined activity, have a natural talent for literary composition 
or public speaking. In a trial, a juryman who possesses large 
powers of causality, or of judging by inference, will feel no 
difficulty in convicting upon circumstantial evidence; whilst 
another with small reasoning powers, but a great faculty for 
discriminating direct evidence or facts, will be averse to convic- 
tion upon proofs, the value of which has to be proved by com- 
parison and judgment. 

Censoriousness has its origin in the play of self-esteem and 
destructiveness, uncontrolled by benevolence and _ justice. 
Loquacity arises from vanity, combined with facility of speech. 
“ Sir,” said Dr. Johnson, “Goldsmith is so much afraid of being 
unnoticed, that he often talks merely lest you should forget that 
he is in the company.” 

A man may be very benevolent, and also very combative, and 
such a person may be lead to wish to inflict summary chastise- 
ment upon another who is guilty of cruelty to a dumb animal. 
Sir Walter Scott speaks in “St. Ronan’s Well,” of the “ well 
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known cases of those men of undoubted benevolence of character 
and disposition, whose principal delight is to sce a miserable 
criminal, degraded alike by his previous crimes, and the sentence 
which he has incurred, conclude a vicious and a wretched life by 
an ignominious and cruel death.” Here we have two faculties— 
benevolence and destructiveness—supposed to be so opposed to 
one another that it has been asked how they could have been 
implanted by nature in the same mind—actually combined. 
Shakespeare likewise writes of two princely boys :— 


They are as gentle 
As zephyrs, blowing below the violet, 
Not wagging his sweet head, and yet as rough, 
Their royal blood enchaf'd, as the rudest wind, 
That by the top doth take the mountain pine 
And make him stoop to the vale, 


A man may be high principled and conscientious, and yet 
not impress others with a sense of his integrity or moral sound- 
ness or purity, or of his incorruptibility. To impress the latter, 
principle must be combined with firmness to resist, and com- 
bativeness to insist and influence others. 

Integrity of character implies, not only moral soundness or 
purity, incorruptness, uprightness, and honesty, but it also, as its 
etymology indicates, implies wholeness and entireness in all the 
faculties. Well might one of the most celebrated of the 
Athenian orators—Aéschines—say that so great a gift was better 
than eloquence. 

Euripides speaks of “one in whose plain form the eye’ might 
note a manly, free, direct integrity, tempered by prudence ;” and 
Marcus Antoninus remarked that “in the mind of a man that is 
chastened and purified you will find nothing foul, impure, or 
offensive; nor will fate ever overtake him in a state of being 
that is imperfect, just as if one were to say that a tragic actor 
had left the stage before he had finished his part.” 

“For when they praise,” says Cicero, “ the faith, the honour, 
the goodness of a man,” they say,“ He is one with whom we 
may play at odd and even in the dark.” And, on the other side 
of the question, La Bruyére justly remarked that “ in the wicked 
there are not materials to form a great man ;” still less, it might 
be added, a good one, 

Truthfulness arises from conscientiousness, and is also there- 
fore an element in integrity. It is also upheld by self-love or 
pride, and by love of approbation, for few practices are, if not 
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held in higher esteem than truthfulness, more severely condemned 
than any departure from it—or the tendency to cunning and, 
deceit. “ For my own part,” said Polydius, “ I am fully persuaded 
that the most powerful goddess, and one that rules mankind 
with the most authoritative sway, is truth.” And Plato said, in 
the same abstract spirit, “ Truth is the source of every good to 
gods and men.” This is not precisely correct, for the use of all 
our faculties is implanted for our good, and truth is only a mani- 
festation of one of them. Certain it is, however, that no man is 
regarded as trustworthy who is not truthful ; and, as Montaigne 
observed, “ sincerity and pure truth pass current in every age.” 

“Oh! great is the power of truth,” exclaimed Cicero; and 
J"Jautus expressed the opinion of all, when he said, “I love 
truth, I hate a liar.” “ The language of truth,” said Seneca, “is 
simple.” “It may be eclipsed, but never extinguished,” added 
Livy. “It may be drest in laughing guise,” as Horace tells us, 
or “ lost in excessive altercation ;’ or, as the Roman orator justly 
said, “ not always understood by the people ;” but all wisdom and 
experience testify to the fact that “ great is truth, and it always 
ultimately prevails.” “ Truth,” said Tacitus, “is brought to light 
by time and reflection, while falschood lives by bustle, noise, and 
precipitation.” 

Truth, it is proverbially admitted, calls things by their right 
names. “ J’appelle un chat un chat, ect Rolet un fripon,” said 
Boileau, yet it is not always cither convenient or proper to be 
too candid, or rude and abrupt. Morality has need, it has been 
justly remarked, that it may be well received, of the mask of 
fable and the charm of poetry; so also,“ truth pleases less 
when it is naked; and is the only virgin in this vast universe 
whom one likes to see a little clothed.” 

“ Justice and truth are two points so fine,” said Pascal, “ that 
our instruments are too blunt to touch them toa nicety. . If they 
happen to light upon the points, they crush them, and rest all 
round on the false rather than the truc. It is this very nicety 
that makes it so easy to dissemble. The cynic—La Roche- 
foucauld—was hence led to assert that truth does not do as 
much good in the world as its counterfeit does mischief”—a 
superficial and paradoxical statement—for truth is essential in 
the conduct of life, whilst deceit is an abuse which meets 
with instantaneous and universal reprobation. “Truth comes 
home to the mind so naturally,” said Fontenelle, “that when. 
we learn it for the first time, it seems as though we did no. 
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more than recall it to our memory.” As truth springs from 
the use and exercise of an innate faculty—conscientiousness— 
so must its action precede cunning, duplicity, and lying, which 
are its abuses. We cannot learn it for a first time, for it comes 
to us naturally and instinctively. Nor do we recall it to 
memory so much as rouse it to activity ; whilst its counterfeit, 
as the cynic termed it, only comes into play as an after- 
thought, an action brought about by fear or expediency, or 
other unworthy motive, to conceal, but not to destroy truth. 
That, it is not in man’s power to do, 

Moral excellence expresses the harmonious action of the 
faculties ; virtue is mostly used to denote a particular moral 
excellence, as the virtue of temperance, chastity, or charity. 
The ancients extolled virtue, as much as any modern, and 
they also traced the tendency to such toa Divine source. 


‘* Yet often when to wisdom's seat 
Jove deigns to guide man’s erring feet, 
His virtues to improve ; 
IIe to affliction gives command 
To form him with her chast’ning hand.”’ 
—Eschylus, Agam,. 172. 


Virtue, thus viewed (for the word has many meanings) ap- 
plies to the simple practice of moral duties—obedience to the 
laws of nature—and as such is of Divine origin :— 


** Heaven doth with us, as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themselves ; for if our virtues 
Did not go forth of us, ’t were all alike 
As if we had them not.”—Afeasure for Measure, i., 1. 


The seven cardinal virtues, adapted as such in the middle 
ages, were faith, hope, charity, temperance, justice, prudence, 
and force. These are not so much simple faculties, as modes 
of manifestation. Faith, for example, is the principle of vene-. 
ration and adoration, yielding itself to dogma, and unguided by 
reason. Yet is there nothing more noble in the mind than the 
gift by which that mind is, as it were, brought into direct rela- 
tion with its Creator without the intervention of the senses or of 
the perceptive or reflecting faculties! These come afterwards 
by their revelations to confirm faith. 

The monkish chroniclers, no doubt, understood by faith what 
to them was orthodox faith, but the principle has a far wider 
application. This fact does not seem to have been appreciated 


in olden times, Faith appears to have been originally regarded 
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in the sense of the bond of justice which binds men together, 
Ifence such expressions as “ Faith, like the soul, never returns 
when it has once gone.” By this, confidence of man in man is 
meant. So also Silius Italicus,when he said, “It is noble to 
keep faith in distress with private men or with a state ;’ and 
Seneca, when he propounded that “The sword protects the 
prince. Faith better.” The reverse was as much reprobated, 
as the active moral sentiment was extolled. Cicero especially 
inveighed against the fickleness of public faith, and Virgil not 
only declaimed against faithlessness on earth, but also in the 
skies—a first transition of faith to its subsequent acceptation. 
It was in the latter sense that Faith was represented in medizval 
art as robed in white :— 
“Che d’un vel bianco che la copra tutta ; 
Ch’ un sol punto, un sol neo la pud far brutia.” 

“ \s unblemished by one spot, or one single blemish.” Such 
faith, Ariosto in his Orlando Furioso, designates as “ holy faith;’ 
and Pascal insisted that “ whatever is constituted an object of 
faith, cannot also be an object of reason, and still less be sub- 
jected to it.” It is, however, in a higher sense that faith is 
viewed as a moral sentiment, springing from the principle of 
veneration, and, therefore, as a law of nature. The existence of 
such a sentiment attests that the sense of adoration of a 
Supreme Being is implanted in our nature independent alike of 
the dogmas and teachings of man, or even of the teachings of 
the external world, both of which come, however, to confirm, 
the one by the use of reason and the power to judge of cause 
and effect, and the other by power of perception of those laws 
of nature which, by their study, lay the foundation of a natural 
religion. 

Hope, looked upon in the sense of a cardinal virtue, is not the 
simple sentiment of the possible fulfilment of desire: it is the 
expression of a firm expectation of all promised good things, so 
far as they may be for God's glory and our good, and especially 
of eternal salvation and happiness in heaven. “ Christian hope” 
in fact, as contrasted with “ worldly hope.” 

Poets and philosophers deal more with worldly, than with 
religious hope. Thucydides particularly dwells upon the san- 
guine nature of hope and ambition, and he denounces them as 
the cause of many evils, and in communities of contention for 
liberty and for the love of dominion. 

Euripides, on the contrary, extols hope. “ His worth shines 
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forth the brightest,” he says, “ who always confides in hope; the 
abject soul despairs.” The adage that:“ hope tells a flattering 
tale,” is to be traced back to Sophocles : | 


‘** Yet Hope oft waves her wanton wings, 
And flattering dreams of distant joy inspires.’’ 


The historian of Athens also speaks of hope’s “ flattering 
tales,” when he admits it to be a solace in dangerous emergen- 
cies. Another adage, “ While there is life, there is hope,” is to 
be found in Cicero’s Epistles: .digroto, dum anima est, spes est. 
_ It is re-echoed by Terence :— 

** Modo liceat vivere ; est spes.” 


“So we do but live, there’s hope.” Tibullus also speaks of 
“ flattering hope urging on delay.” 
The pleasures of hope have been the theme of many a modern 
poet, from Metastasio to Goldsmith and Thomas Campbell. 
‘‘ True hope is swift, and flies with swallow’s wings, 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings.’ 
And again :— 
** Hope to joy, 
Is little less in joy, than hope enjoyed.”’ 
says our greatest poet, who also puts on record, “ The miserable 
have no other medicine. But only hope.” 

That love lives on hope, was propounded by Thucydides, 
echoed by Ovid, “Credula res amor est,” and repeated by 
Corneille :— 

‘* Si l'amour vit d'espoir, il perit avec lui ;” 


as also by others, until it was passed into a proverb expressive _ 


of that delightful play of the faculties, which it is so curious and 
interesting, and at the same time so instructive, to study. It 
remained for a cynical philosopher—La Rochefoucauld—to pro- 
pound that, “ Hope and fear are inseparable”—not at all a 
necessary sequence. 

Charity is not a simple or original sentiment or emotion, It 
is the offspring of .benevolence in its relation to the external 
world, and to our fellow creatures. There is abstract charity, 
which looks favourably on the action of others; and there is 
active charity, which tenders aid and assistance to the poor and 
the afflicted. “Faith, Hope, Charity, but the greatest of these 
is Charity.” “Charity shall cover sins.” Charity is also looked 
upon in Holy Writ as a principle of prevailing love to God; and 
it is in this sense that it is said: “Follow after charity, and 
desire spiritual gifts ; be sound in faith, in charity.” 
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Charity, as such, is rarely alluded to in the Old Testament, 
or by the Greek authors. It is in Terence that we first meet 
with the apothegm, “ Charity begins at home.” 


* Quis tu es ? quis mihi es? Cur meam tibi? 
Heus, proximus sum egomet mihi.""—Avnd. iv., 1. 10. 


Which has been rendered :— 


** Who, then, are you? And what are you to me? Why should I render up my 
love to you? Troth, neighbour, charity begins at home.” 


“Tt is not enough,” justly remarks our national poet, “ to help 
the feeble up, but to support him after.” In other words, 
yenuine charity follows up a kind act. 

Temperance, like charity, looked upon as a cardinal virtue, 
has a two-fold meaning. The word has only one sense in the 
Gospel, and that is a most important one—the moderate use of 
the faculties. Thus we are told, “ Add to knowledge, temper- 
ance ; and to temperance, patience.” Then, again, “ Meckness, 
temperance, against such there is no law.” And in the Acts of 
the Apostles, we have “ Reasoning of temperance and judg- 
ment,” alluded to. 

It occurs in its other, and animal sense, as “ temperate,” not as 
“temperance.” “ He that striveth for the mastery is tem- 
perate ;” “A bishop must be temperate,” and aged men should 
be temperate. 

“No man,” says Cicero, “can be brave who considers pain to 
be the greatest evil of life; nor temperate, who considers 
pleasure to be the highest good.” Elsewhere, the orator also 
alludes to temperance in living, as tending to preserve the 
body :— 

** Quin corpus onustum 
Hesternis vitiis animum quoque pregravat una, 


Atque affligit humo divine particulam aurx."’ 
—Hor, Sai. ti. 2, 76. 


‘** The body, too, with yesterday's excess : 
Burthen'd and tired, shall the pure soul depress ; 
Weigh down this portion of celestial birth, 


This breath of God, and fix it to the earth.”’ 
The wisdom and philosophy of all ages and times has agreed 
in the one point that as temperance is essential in the use of all 


the faculties, and can alone prevent abuse; so is temperance 
both in regard to food and drink, essential to bodily health. 


** What, are you chafed ? 
Ask God for temperance, that's the appliance only 
Which your discase requires.” 
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has been echoed over and over again in a country where, un- 
fortunately, excessive self-indulgence (for temperance is 
synonymous with moderation, not with total abstention) has 
become almost a national vice. i 

The sense of Justice, and the practical exercise of the senti- 
ment, is of such great excellence—although emanating from 
personal conscientiousness, acting in combination with. the 
intellectual powers, in our relations to our fellow creatures— 
that it has by theologians been considered as the same as that 
essential perfection in God, whereby He is infinitely righteous 
and just, both in His nature and in all His proceedings with His 
creatures. As a political virtue which renders to every man his 
due, it has also been considered under the heads of “ dis- 
tributive,” as applied by judges and magistrates, and as “ com- 
mutative,” when concerning persons in their dealings one with 
another. 

The ancients had as lively a sense of the excellence of justice 
as the moderns. “Justice ever over wrongs prevails,” said 
Hesiod ; and Plato justly propounded that, of the just man, we 
must think that, “If he fall into poverty or disease, or any other 
sceming evils, all these things work together for good to him, 
either alive or dead. For the man is never neglected by the 
gods whosoever exerts himself to the utmost to become just, and 
to practice virtue, so far as it is possible for a man to resemble 
God.” Even the proverb, “ Be just, before you are generous,” is 
to be met with in Aristotle, under another guise :—‘* We ought 
rather to pay a debt to a creditor, than give to a companion.” 
(Ethics, ix., 2.) The personification of justice belongs not only 
to the times when mythology invested the faculties of man, as 
well as the powers and attributes of nature, with outward forms, 
but it has also extended to our own times. | 

The poetry of the Latins teems with this figurative conception 
and personality of justice. It seems to haunt it more than any 
other faculty. 


** For Justice, which from heaven derived her birth, 
Had not forsook the unpolluted earth.” 


says Ovid ; and elsewhere :— 
** Faith flies, and piety in exile mourns ; 
And Justice, here opprest, to heaven returns.” 
There is also the same tendency in the Pagan mind to 
associate so great an.attribute with Divine interference, as there 
is in the Christian. The supremity of justice has been vindi- 
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cated in all languages and in all times. “Cima di guidicio non 
s’ avvalla,” said Dante—*‘ The top of Justice is not abased.” 
Shakespeare has the same expression:—“ The top of Judgment,” 
in “ Measure for Measure” (Act IL., Se. 2). 

Some have said, “ We must choose between justice and might, 
as two masters, so little are we made to be free.’ That is we 
must either obey the laws of nature, or we must be forced to 
obey them. Again, “We cannot be just if we are not kind- 
hearted ;” that is, justice should be tempered by mercy. But 
as Montesquicu pointed out :—‘“ To say that there is nothing 
just or unjust except what laws expressly enjoin or forbid, is 
the same as if we were to maintain that all radii were not 
equal before the circumference of the circle had been traced.” 

Prudence is a virtue that springs from the innate faculty of 
caution, acted upon by the moral and intellectual powers. If 
the ancients were not acquainted with charity, except under an 
equivalent for that expression, and probably as “ benevolence,” 
prudence was always highly extolled by them. “The best 
augury is prudence,” said Euripides, and Menander propounded 
that “ Prudence and forethought are the origin of much that is 
good, if they be applied to a proper object.” Herodotus also 
vouchsafed his testimony to the effect that those who are 
guided by prudence are generally successful in their plans; 
those who are rash and precipitate seldom enjoy the favour of 
the gods.” 

The Scriptures always associate prudence with the under- 
standing, as above propounded. David's son is spoken of as 
“ A wise son, endued with prudence and understanding ;” and, 
“ I, wisdom, dwell with prudence,” sayeth the Proverbs. In the 
New Testament also, St. Paul especially speaks of the Saviour 
as having “abounded toward us in all wisdom and prudence.” 


* Consilio melius vincas quam iracundid,” 


“ Conquest is more easily affected by prudence than by anger,” 
said the Latins, and the same advice is to be found in the 
Proverbs, where we are told that “the prudence of a man 
deferreth his anger.” “Tell me in what prudence consists?” 
says Goldoni, the Italian Moliere ; “In living honestly, in keep- 
ing the laws, and in maintaining a proper decorum.” La Roche- 
foucauld, however, not only sarcastically pointed out that 
“ prudence and love are not made for each other,” but he in- 
sinuated that “ there is no amount of praise which is not heaped 
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on prudence, yet there is not the most insignificant event of 
which it can make us sure.” 

Force, as an expression for mental power and vigour, indicates 
firmness and combativeness as being superadded to the moderate 
play or use of the other faculties. The Greeks and the Jews 
appear to have rarely used the words in this abstract or mental 
sense. The only example known to us occurs in the New Tes- 
tament, where in Hebrews ix., 17, a testament is spoken of as of 
force after men are dead. The sense is not, however, precisely 
the same as that in which it is used as one of the cardinal 
virtues. , In this sense it seems to be an offspring of the middle 
ages, and it is not much used by writers subsequent to those 
times. When Pascal, for example, said “ force rules the world, 
and not opinion; but opinion is that which makes use of force,” 
he seems to have had an admixture of physical, moral, and 
intellectual force in his mind. . 

The seven cardinal vices\have all their origin in the neglect 
or abuse of the mental faculties. They are not innate faculties 
of themselves. Vice itself is used as a generic term expressive 
of that which is opposed to virtue. The ancients had such a 
horror of it that they depict the deitics as abandoning the carth, 
and withdrawing to the heavens, when vice was esteemed by 
men as virtue. 

Pride is simply the abuse of self-love. It was denounced 
by the Ancients, as eloquently as by Moderns. “When pride 
her structures vain on madness rears ;” the sentiment is denounced 
by Euripides ; and Sophocles depicts the pride that aspires be- 
yond a mortal, as “ crushed by the offended gods.” No vice is 
probably more frequently denounced in Scripture than pride. The 
Latins also glory in the punishments attendant on pride. Dante, 
speaks of pride, envy, and avarice, as three sparks, that have 
been kindled in all hearts. Our national poet, not only points 
out that pride defeats itself, that it mars success in life ; is willing, 
and hath no other glass to show itself but pride; but he also 
dwells at length in “ As you like it,” upon the fact of its being so 
universal, that no one need consider himself especially pointed at 
by being taxed with it. La Rochefoucauld goes even further 
in his cynicism, when he says: “if we had no pride, we should 
not complain of that of others.” Wisdom would seem to point 
out from this that the best remedy for susceptibility of pride 
on the part of others,'is not to be proud ourselves. 

Avarice is the abuse of the love of property. The impulse-is 
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given to us for our good—its abuse alone is reprehensible. 
Polybius justly remarked that “ the desire of gain can never be 
satisfied unless the various inclinations of the mind have been 
got rid of by reason.” It, and its congeners, greed and cupidity, 
are frequently denounced in Holy writ, and those who give way 
to such impulses are compared to lions at prey, and to “ greedy 
dogs.” The Latins equally reproved it, declaimed against its 
abuses, averred that the feeling is never satisfied and is only 
followed by care, and attested finally that “avarice and luxury 
have ever been the ruin of every great state "—a fact worthy of 
being recalled to mind, in our own days of commercial immorality, 

Idleness is a term expressive of the neglect of all God’s gifts— 
of the mental and bodily faculties alike. Laziness, slothfulness, 
and idleness, are frequently reproved in the Scriptures. Idleness 
is declared to be “unprofitable, not tending to edification.” 
“ Through idleness the house droppeth through,” and “ the bread 
of idleness” is contemned. Horace speaks of travel as “ laborious 
idleness,” and the proverb “ idly got, idly spent,” is to be found 
in Plautus: “male partum, male disperit.” Montesquieu said 
“ People who have little to do are great talkers. The less we 
think, the more we talk ; thus women talk more than men; from 
laziness they are not inclined to think. A nation where women 
sct the fashion are great talkers.” 

What is a man, 
If his chief good, and market of his time, 
Be but to sleep and feed? A beast,—no more. 

The sins comprised in the cardinal term, Luxury, are rather 
complicated. It becomes gluttony when expressive of unre- 
strained indulgence in the pleasures of the table. Voluptuousness 
in the gratification of appetite ; an abuse of self-love and love of 
approbation, when manifested in dress, equipage and outer show 
—the love of splendour. It is even expressive of lust and sen- 
sual indulgence. As with avarice, so has “luxury and excessive 
refinement in states” been declared to be “the sure presage of 
their downfall, because every individual being given up to the 
pursuit of his own selfish interests, the public good is neglected.” 

Envy is a term, which expresses the feeling of uneasiness and 
discontent, experienced by many at the superior excellence, 
superior worth, or superior wealth, of others. People may, indeed, 
(so paradoxical are the impulses) be envied for their vices, 4% 
well as for their virtues. The manifestations of the feeling are 
also infinitely various, Two of the same pursuits, position, pro- 
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fession or trade, notoriously seldom agree. It is philosophically 
speaking, a mere abuse of the sentiments of self-love and love of 
approbation. “ The envious man” said Menander, “is an enemy 
to himself, for his mind is always occupied with its own unhappy 
thoughts.” Aéschylus calls it “a malignant passion.” Pindar 
speaks of the “sour palate of the envious mind.” Herodotus 
writes of envy and jealousy, as innate qualities of the mind of 
man, and when these two vices are combined, they lead, he says, 
to the most enormous crimes. Thucydides justly pointed out, that 
to be an object of hatred and aversion to their contemporaries, 
has been the usual fate of all those whose merit has raised them 
above the common level. Both Herodotus and Pindar assert in 
nearly the same words, that it is better to be envied than to be 
pitied. This because we envy those above us, and pity those 
below us. Plutarch explained that the envious found a consola- 
tion in representing those by whom they are surpassed, as inferior 
to someone else; and Dionysius Halicarnassensis expounded that 
the only cure for envy is to look upon the prosperity of the envied 
person as belonging to one’s self. 

Envy is regarded in the Scriptures, as an evil affection of the 
heart which makes men grieve and fret at the good and prosperity 
of others. Envy at the good of others, and malice, wishing them 
evil, are spoken of as a deep pollution of spirit; as alienating 
men from the nature and life of God, for he is good and does 
good ; as turning man into a devil, and, as a vice immediately 
attended with its punishment. “ Envy slayeth the silly one”; 
“Envy is the rotteness of the bones.” 

The Latins denounced envy as the meanest of vices, and as 
the vulture of poets. It is envy also they said which makes men 
prefer old writers to modern, and although they admit that envy 
attends living worth, they justly point out that it seat essen- 
tially to inferior minds, and as Plautus said : 

** Who envies, pines in poverty and want. 
“Envy” said La Rochefaucauld “is more irreconcilable than 
hatred.” La Bruyére also pointed out that envy and hatred are 
always united : 
Base envy withers at another's joy, 
And hates that excellence it cannot reach, 
said Thomson in his “ Seasons,” 

Anger and temper,’the excessive manifestations of faculties 
intended for our good, have been justly reprobated from all 
times, “We are all mad” said Philemon “when we are in a 
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passion,” “Cursed be their anger”; “the fierceness of anger”; 
“burning with anger”; “the fury of anger”; are all Scriptural ex. 
pressions. Happily for us, “the anger of God endureth but a 
moment.” 

Horace repeated Philemon when he said “Ira furor brevis est” ; 
“ Anger is a short madness.” Chaucer called it “a cursed vice,” 
Ariosto deplored it, and Dante depicts angry people as fighting 
with hands, heads, breasts and feet ! 

Gluttony, the last of the cardinal vices, is, although a mere 
animal ailment, intimately associated with the play of the 
mental faculties. Hence its refinements into gastronomy, and 
other evasive terms with which it is attempted to shade off a vice 
into an apparent virtue. Gluttony has been in all times associated 
with drunkeness. That a man should be a glutton and a drunk- 
ard was punishable by the Levitical law (Deut. xxi. 20, 21) by 
stoning to death. “The drunkard and glutton shall come to 
poverty,” said the Proverbs. Is it possible that the Monks of the 
middle ages had a reason, best known to themselves, for enum- 
erating so despicable a vice, among those supposed to be cardinal, 
or chief in influence ? 


Fat paunches have lean pates, and dainty bits 
Make rich the ribs, but bankrout quite the wits. 














POLITICS AND ART. 


By T. H. HALL CAINE. 


(Continued from page. 171.) 


IV.—A PLEA ADDRESSED TO ARTISTS, FOR PARTICIPATION IN 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 

ART would gain, and so would history, if the great artists of our 
day could bring themselves to participate in public affairs. We 
feel that the art of an age should be the symbol of its life. As 
students of history we are perplexed when it is otherwise. And 
yet what has the art of our time done to symbolise the life 
peculiar to it ? It has done something and left much undone. 

Delight in landscape, for example, is one of the ruling passions 
of the life of to-day, and the gift of taking pleasure in the glory 
of carth and sky and sea, and of interpreting the mystic meaning 
they have for us, has found perfect expression in the art of one 
incomparable artist who chose that field of labour, But land- 
scape-painting, interpenetrated by the informing spirit of the 
artist and lifted into the full realm of imagination, may go no 
farther. Turner seems to have exhausted its possibilities, There 
now promises to remain of the life of our time only one other 
adequate record, and pre-Raphaelism must furnish it. Despised 
though it was at first as a dishonouring substitute, the art known 
by that name has hitherto been in harmony with the spirit of our 
age, and has known well whither it is tending. 

The poetry of the age has kept pace with the painting of the 
age. It is hard to say which of these two has most influenced 
the other. The Homeric epic of Mr. Morris, and Mr. Tennyson's 
lay of tournaments, and knights, and rose-crowned queens, haye 
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together sect up such a picture of past life as is not dead to our 
sympathies, but alive with a new and two-fold life—its own, 
namely, and ours. They have, as Mr. Dante Rosetti has said in 
a similar connection, launched afresh on high-seas busy with new 
traffic, the ships which were thought to have been long outstripped, 
and the ensigns which were believed to have grown strange. Mr, 
Rossetti’s own poetry, Mr. Swinburne’s, and, in some measure, 
Mr. Browning’s also, reflect facets of the artistic feeling whose 
expression in painting is termed pre-Raphaclite, and. whose pro- 
genitor and master was the lovely and beloved Keats. Of 
poetry (strictly so-called) which is at all an equivalent to the 
landscape painting of Turner, it does not seem to be given to the 
age in which we live to know anything. Our literature does not 
anywhere possess any such equivalent ; unless indeed it be in the 
dew-pearled ecstatic raptures of Coleridge, embodied in fragmen- 
tary moods earlier than all other modern work ; or else in the 
intensely ctherealized works of Shelley. Wordsworth was too 
passive an observer; he beheld vividly the cloud, the smoke, the 
sunbeams, the band of travellers, and the shady wood; but he 
saw Nature always from without: he held himself apart from her ; 
never for the briefest moment did he become interpenetrated 
with, and a part of her; never did she close yearningly about 
him, and Nature and her poet become one. Wordsworth was 
indeed the High Priest of Nature—would that he had been less 
her priest and more her lover! He was concerned to transfigure 
into poetry his pantheo-Christian philosophy regarding Nature— 
would that he, too, even with something of pagan passion, had 
dropped to his knees in simple love of her, to thank God that she 
was beautiful! Only in Goethe does there appear to be any- 
thing in poetry parallel to the landscape painting of Turner. 
But Mr. Ruskin has done much to interpret to us, in words of 
animated truth, the mystery of our great modern love of earth, 
and sky, and sea. 

So much has the art of our time done in painting and poetry 
to symbolise the life peculiar to it. It has done no more, To 
two great passions of that time it has witnessed powerfully to all 
the ages. But of the seething, tempestuous political life which 
boils and eddies around us it has been silent. At best it has 
painted the pots and pans of that life. Of its inner significance, 
of all that makes the political life of to-day a distinct thing, and 
such as must leave history after it, the art of the time has yet 
had no word to utter. And so, as I say, art would gain if artists 
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were to participate in public affairs. It would gain in indivi- 
duality, in directness, and in end. 

If, now, it be answered ‘me out of my own mouth that the 
political temperament and the artistic instinct, where they exist 
together in one mind, appear to abrogate each other, the answer 
shall be that this is true where both are active. An active par- 
ticipation, however, in public affairs (in the sense of a watchful 
and life-long personal interest in them) is more than may be 
asked of any artist. The temper of all noble art would suffer if 
artists permitted themselves daily to be exposed to the embit- 
tering influences of political life. More than this—no one who 
truly cares for art and knows what food to the heart it brings in 
those hours of spiritual prostration when the whole nature seems 
shut against the inroads of the fretful tumult without, can wish 
that the serenity of this inner temple should be invaded by the 
beat of the many feet and the clang of the many voices of 
a world from which the soul must sometimes flee. But a passive 
interest in public affairs—one which might reflect the great works 
of the political life of an age whilst it held itself superior to the 
petty, harassing details that surround them—would enoble art 
with a fresh mission and enrich it with many treasures. Where 
this passive interest could be preserved, the political temperament 
of an artist would not abrogate his artistic instinct. No need 
there for either of these two to be divorced from the other: they 
might live together and at peace. 

But if artists could participate actively in public affairs, without 
injury to their art, the outcome would be a clear gain to political 
life. It may be hurtful to our sense of the reverence due to those 
heroes in whose election to the great places of all time, the 
clamorous crowds have had no suffrage, to conceive of them as 
the subjects of the mis-representation, the slander, even the rowdy 
enthusiasm and the vulgar worship of much political partisan- 
ship. Such evils, however, as now attach to political life, might, 
under better conditions than those that gave room to them, bring 
their own remedy. If it is wounding to our best feeling of strong, 
calm, enduring admiration of Dante and Spenser, of Keats and 
Tennyson,to picture their presence at the head of atumultuous elec- 
tion mob—often unruly and muddle-brained, trolling out snatches 
of silly songs, deaf to reason and blinded by passion—we mist“ 
remember that such presence would be rébuking to frivolity, to ~ 
time-serving and self-seeking ; chastening to whatsoever is pure 
in political feeling ; ennobling to whatsoever is elevated in politis 
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cal thought. In America, it has long been a subject of complaint 
that men of real refinement of mind and nobility of purpose keep 
out of political life. It has been with the Senate-house there as 
it has been with the theatre in England. When the drama here 
became impure, the Scribes and Pharisees tabooed it, and it went, 
as the consequence, from bad to worse. But when an active and 
enlightened public interest was brought to bear upon its doings, 
it began to regain lost ground. It is the same with the matter of 
which I have been speaking. When the political life of America 
first became disgraced with “ rings,” and “ corners,” and all but 
universal office-secking, the men who were superior to such busi- 
ness washed their hands of its filthiness. But who will say, smile 
though we may at the suggestion, that (if it were possible, with- 
out injury to the higher things to which their lives are consecrate, 
that the really great men of America could engage in public 
affairs) the republic would not be better governed than it is, if 
Mr. Emerson or Mr. Longfellow were at its head ? 

There are those who will say in reply to this, that vital fact 
itself must set to a great extent a veto against such active parti- 
cipation of artists in politics. It may fairly be asked me to say 
when it has ever been effected. True, Cellini was a bravo, and in 
the attack upon Rome early in the sixteenth century he was not 
without his political uses to the pontiff; but the turbulent nature 
of the great sculptor of the Italian Renaissance, who boasted that 
his own hand had slain the Bourbon, demanded for its normal 
pulsation the agitation of a political crisis, not to say the excite- 
ment of an occasional homicide, and so found salutary exercise 
in petty quarrels with Florentine magistrates, as well as in acts 
altogether noble and patriotic. Michael Angelo, on the other 
hand, was in every way a patriot, a philosopher, and a hero, and, 
though he did great duty in the fortification of Florence before 
the siege (defying for a time by his unaided genius the combined 
ingenuity and force of thousands of men and the mightiest 
engines of war), it is no less a fact, that when he had done all 
that he thought became him, he retired—weary and sick at heart 
of the treachery which had betrayed the city to the enemy—to a 
certain trackless and forgotten tower, and there stayed in some 
sort of peace (though much in request), till he could lead his own 
life again. Nor should we forget the occasion on which he did 
not hesitate to betake himself to Venice asa refuge. Cellini’s 
political partisanship was little better than a legalized outlet 
for a riotous animalism in the man such as, in some fashion, must: 
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needs have found vent ; and Michael Angelo’s participation in 
pnblic affairs was a patriot-artist’s reluctant, not willing, tribute 
to the work of the world of men, which—then as always—was 
greater than the world of art. But while it is true that Cellini 
plunged into political affairs with the ardour and appetite of a 
bravo, and true, too, that Michael Angelo, as frequently as he 
engaged in them, looked longingly on other pursuits, with eyes that 
beheld a storm of anarchy and tyranny break about him and peace 
co by him tothegentler men who led his sometime life, it is alsotrue 
that each did excellent service tothe Statewithout passing the pro- 
vince of his art. If no more of the kind be claimed for them, at 
least it may be said that the one made adequate contribution to 
the public spirit of his time, when he struck the coins of the Papal 
and Florentine States, and that the other did as much when he 
decorated the hall of the ducal palace at Florence with a cartoon 
representing an event of the war between the Florentines and the 
Pisans. | 

I do not plead to artists for such active participation in politics 
as I have here indicated. It is beyond doubt, however, that to 
the silence o public questions of many of the truly great men of 
our own age, is due to the apathy upon which some notable 
politicians trade. Except on rare occasions, Mr, Ruskin and Mr. 
Carlyle keep entirely out of politics. We would almost as readily 
expect an expression of political opinion from Mr, Irving or Mr, 
Vezin (who are naturally—or unnaturally—restrained by their 
calling from political partisanship), as from Mr. Dante Rossetti, 
or Mr. Burne Jones. When a great issue is involved, therefore, — 
in the political acts of the time, and the great men of the age 
(outside the very few great men who make politics the business 
of their lives), awake to the necessity of lifting up their voice for 
reason and duty, the people are usually found tohave slipped too 
far away from a good influence to be recalled by any sudden 
effort. . 
I say it would be good both for art and politics if artists and 
politicians were allies, not strangers; but it is not for me to 
endeavour to formulate distinctly the conditions of the desired 
alliance. I shall leave that unattempted, even at the risk of 
robbing my paper of some measure of practical value,—so much 
must ever depend, as to the form such alliance must take, on the 
individual temperaments of artists, 
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V.—THE TORYISM OF GREAT ARTISTS. 

THERE remains only one point more embraced by the scheme 
of my paper, and it concerns the unmistakeable Toryism of ai- 
most all great artists who have taken sides in politics. I shall 
not attempt to trace the line that divides what are termed Tory 
or Conservative principles (the distinction here does not concern 
me), from the principles which are termed Liberal. In England, 
pure accident has cast Tory institutions—the Catholic church for 
example—on the side of Liberalism; and hence, any definition 
of the root of Conservative or of Liberal principles must in these 
days be relative and comparative, rather than abstract or intrinsic, 
Probably the radical distinction between the two lies deep down 
in the differences of class,—the extremes of the one side rich, 
pampered, light of heart; and of the other, famishing, horrible 
in destitution, broken by despair. This statement will be met 
by the objection that poor men may be Conservatives. Well, I 
trust I have a great respect for the working man, and I am not 
sure that I saw anything very anomalous in the support he once 
gave to the ministry of Lord Beaconsfield, but I would rather 
leave it to others than myself to say how it comes about that, 
with eyes open, the man who is poor should age after age bolster 
up a policy which has no law to make him rich ; which—radically 
and essentially—gives him no rights side by side with the rights 
of property ; which grants him less title to shelter and protection, 
and to the crumbs that fall from the rich man’s table, than the 
dogs may have that lick his sores at the gate. 

But the attitude towards the many-headed multitude, and to- 
wards their side in politics, of great artists (whether rich or poor 
as the world counts wealth) has ever been one of contempt.* 
Shakspere despised the people and likened their voice in politics 
to the cry of curs. He never glorified a man or woman of the 
people. Had he lived in the nineteenth century, how he would 
have lashed with that humour, all his own, of Hamlet and of 
Jaques, the demigods of Chartism and Home Rule! Goethe was 
a monarchist, even if he were so, as he said, for reasons other 
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* I have aimed to illustrate this point by choice of established names in modern 
literature ; but the ancients furnish evidence in favour of my statement quite as con- 
clusive as anything I have adduced. Feeling an assurance that the political leanings 
of AEschylus were distinctly towards the aristocracy, I have looked afresh over the 
Eumenides, and have there noted six several passages which seem to have been designed 
to warn Pericles against the inroads, amongst the citizens, of that democratic spirit 
which so soon after the time of the poct was charged with evil for Xenophon, 
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than those of most men: and from the air-blown bladder of a 
dreamy socialism to be found on the undivided dales of Susque- 
hanna, Southey and Coleridge descended to the éerra-firma of 
sober articles for the Quarterly and paragraphs for the Courier, 
Mr. Tennyson has given very emphatic expression to his feelings 
towards Mr. Bright; Mr. Rossetti has said, in a powerful and 
immortal sonnet, what he thinks of the peace-party who would 
refuse aid between nations ; Mr. Ruskin tells in many a Fors how 
cordially he hates free trade, and Mr. Carlyle shows how much 
he distrusts the rule of the many. Mr. Swinburne, Victor Hugo 
and Walt Whitman (even if this last be here admissible) are the 
only names that occur to me of really great artists of established 
rank now living, who espouse the politics of the people. 

Milton, Burns, Byron, and Shelley in the past of English 
literature, and perhaps an equal number of names in the litera- 
ture of France, together with as many in the literature of Germany 
and almost as many in that of Italy, may be added to the list of 
great artists, dead, who took the Liberal side in politics. But 
these names are clearly out of all proportion to the names of 
those artists in all ages (whether in England, France, Germany, 
or Italy), whose sympathies, as frequently as they were made 
manifest, beat themselves out emphatically on the other side. 
Moreover, it might appear upon inquiry that certain of the great 
artists I have mentioned, or indicated, gave their support not so 
much to principles which in their essence were Liberal, as espe- 
cially to some institutions which by accident had fora time allied 
themselves with Liberalism. : 

If it is objected that a great artist must go deeper than existing 
forms (Conservative) or re-forms (Liberal) to the primary passions 
and instincts of Humanity (and therefore be at heart as much a 
Liberal as he can be a Conservative), I answed frankly it is so. 
Scott was a Tory, but he was often at his best and sincerest in 
his popular portraiture. Wordsworth, also a Tory, was a great 
poet of the common people. But these facts leave the position 
I take undisturbed. To speak quite definitely, Scott and Words- 
worth were artists fo, rather than of, the people. The one focussed 
all his intensest aspirations in endeavours to establish a family 
name; and the other—buried in the depths of his mountain 
solitude—nursed a tranquil mind which shrank from the distant 
rumble of a cart. Neither bared himself to the stress of nine- 
teenth century pain and destitution and sorrow and sin, and 
spoke to men from within of what these things might mean, 
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Neither bred popular gianthood. Great artists of the past have 
been attached to the people in conviction, and estranged from 
them in sympathy. Dante stood aloof from the multitude, but 
he was the father of Italian Liberty. So Mr. Carlyle and Mr, 
Ruskin, whilst distrusting the rule of the many, breathe the spirit 
of the principles that seek their emancipation. But in all that 
is technically known as Conservatism and its opposite, great 
artists have usually been Conservative. 

And what shall we conclude from all this, if not that—over 
and above all personal contempt for the crowds that rave and 
groan and see no more than is set before their eyes—all artists 
feel that from pitiful short-sightedness Liberalism has_ usually 
ignored the great past? From that past art must ever get her 
stimulus and her solace, and to that policy only can she give her 
hand which holds fast to the past as a part of the present, that 
is alive with us, and is a growth with our growth. Hence the 
many attractions of the Catholic Church for all artists. About 
that church there ever dwells an atmosphere of poetry, and 
music, and painting, and sculpture, and architecture; and it is 
because she stretches through the years of noble deeds one arm 
that encircles the far past, even whilst with the other she enfolds 
the art militant of the present. 

As an artist I have, in this paper, appealed to artists, in the 
name of all noble art, to participate in public affairs. I could 
wish that a politician would appeal to the spirit of Liberalism to 
temper its worship of the present by truer reverence for the past. 


(The end.) 

















SPIRIT AND MATTER. 


By QUAERITANS. 


(Continued from page 124.) 
ANOTHER theory is also possible, and appears to be more in 
accordance with our premises, though it would seem to be con- 
tradicted by the facts of experience. It is this, as the Spirit 
and Matter both act from the necessities of their existence, 
every occurrence that takes place must be in strict accordance 
with the necessities of Spirit and Matter also. There can, then, 
exist no such thing as an act or occurrence that shall be in any 
true sense at variance with the will and acts of the spirit, or with 
the necessities, perceptions, and acts of the matter concerned. 
Rebellion by matter against the necessities of its existence is im- 
possible. Spirit and Matter are equally under the necessity to 
act as they do, they have no real choice. They must follow out 
the necessary consequences of their bygone states and acts, Sin, 
as we conceive it, is a voluntary premeditated rebellion against 
the will of God. But if God himself acts and wills from necessity, 
human reason, equally with matter, must act from pre-existing 
necessities algo. There is no spontaneity in any of our thoughts, 
words, or deeds ; all are the results of necessity. Sin, therefore, 
exists not, it is a human misconception by a false analogy. Evil, 
too, does not exist, as between God and matter. Evil is buta 
change of a certain kind, the result of necessity. Any change or 
State that affects man disagreeably is by him called evil ; any such 
thing occuring in contrariety to his known or expressed will, if 
done by a reasonable man spontaneously, he calls sin. Without 


going into more detail of distinction between evil and _sip, . 


it may be safely. said that they arg both human concep- 
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tions, and refer to man alone. God has been likened to a 
supreme king. He may inflict evil, as continually occurs 
to our view; but this is not sin. A king or government 
may make war, and cause the destruction of a million of inno- 
cent people! but, in their own view, this is not sin; it is glory 
and patriotism, Let an ignorant or misled individual, however, 
break a law of the church; it is sin, or a law of the state, it is 
crime. Man is under the necessity, as things are, to protect 
himself from harm, and hence, to avenge injury, to the best of his 
power. It is a case of thou or I, with God it is otherwise. No 
human act can by any possibility injure him. There never, then, 
can arise a case for retaliation on his part. If the course of 
events, in every detail, is not in exact accord with his will, he 
could have made it otherwise by foresight and providence. He 
can, perhaps, make it otherwise now, with time and _prescience, 
perhaps not; perhaps the case is irremediable. If he cannot, 
how can man? How little is the effect on the general current of 
human events, of even the most mighty monarch. A lawgiver 
like Moses and Muhammad, Confucius, Justinian, and their like, 
is infinitely more potent; but their laws are more or less local, 
more or less temporary of direct effect. Indirectly, their laws, 
the monarch’s invasions, even each individual's every single act, 
influences proportionately the condition and acts of all future 
time. One false step, as we term it, is in reality, irretrievable, in- 
effaceable, because irrevocable, in an individual and in a com- 
munity. The sin and evil we see and feel in the world are the 
consequences of one or many false steps on the part of spirit, in 
willing, through a pre-existing necessity, some act, some change, 
of which all the consequences were not foreseen and provided 
against. A ship dashes on a rock,a railway train runs off the 
line, a magazine or coalmine explodes, an island or continent 
collapses, and all is ruin. Contagions and epidemics break out, 
and thousands perish. Like the monarch, the spirit, being un- 
assailable, is above the law of retaliation, is supra grammaticam. 
But, to the sufferers, the evil appears an evil still. Will it one 
day disappear ? 

To return, Ceascless motion of some kind would be a neces- 
sity to the first differentiated and compelled atom. What kind of 
motion? If it could seek a direct means of breaking away from 
its compellor, and so escape the compulsion, by rushing off to re- — 
mote depths in the interminable abyss of space, a new plan would 
have to be devised and carried out, by which the truant. atom 
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should be further controlled, and its wilful, erratic course re- 
strained. Revolution in an orbit would be the simplest result; 
this would allow of endless motion, and would also control it; it 
could be infinitely modified. 

The same result is equally imaginable if consent be supposed, 
Compulsion alone disappears, and voluntary revolution ensues as 
the most natural outcome of the essential life of the atom. Chance 
alone, but may be forethought, first determined the direction of 
the flight or revolution of the first created or differentiated atom. 
But the motions of all succeeding atoms must have been in part 
regulated by a consideration of that of the first. These motions, 
all subject to laws specially devised, we know not how, to meet 
special necessities, and gradually modified in many a way by 
other special laws, are the sources from whence spring all the 
qualities of matter. 

What space of time, for time now was, when by successive 
acts, atom after atom was created or differentiated, the human 
mind has no means of computing; never will have. It must 
have been immense. Every single atom of the same kind was 
evolved by a special act or series of acts of creation. For, by 
hypothesis, multiplication by generation was not yet invented, its 
methods not yet discovered, its laws not yet perceived. Whether 
the whole material universe was called into existence before any 
further differentiation of atoms took place is an insoluble ques- 
tion. All matter, however immense to our minds the number of 
its ultimate atoms, may have been created and caused to revolve, 
in endless varieties of manners, in one or many great nebulous 
streams, for a long while before its agglomeration into molecules, 
or its chemical combinations were thought out as new laws, and 
put in force as new results, new differentiations, new creations ; 
or, partial combinations may have been effected, as matter was 
gradually created. Eternal life was there; and eternal (so to 
say) or permanent obedience, conformity to law was there also, 
compulsory or voluntary. 

At length, this world, this terraqueous globe of ours was 
formed. It revolved on its own axis, with sufficient speed to gene- 
rate its spheroidal form; and it further revolved in an orbit round 
another body,—the sun. It had a satellite, the moon, revolving 
in its orbit round the earth. We will not enter into a considera- 
tion here of the other planets and satellites of our solar system ; 
nor of what are vulgarly termed the fixed stars, but which are 

now well known to be all in motions Comets, zrolithic meteors, 
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and the aggregation of cosmic dust or masses known as the 
Zodiacal light, we shall have occasion to glance at. They 
slightly affect our earth still, as to its bulk ; they perhaps greatly 
affect vegetation and animal life here by the small, but frequent 
modifications they introduce into our atmosphere. The sun 
may then have been atomic, without power to excite heat and 
light, &c. 

At its first assumption of a separate existence, the earth was 
probably in an atomic or molecular state, no separation of solids, 
fluids, and gases having yet been effected ; something like what 
we occasionally witness in the tails of comets still. This state 
by no means requires a high state of sensible temperature for 
its production or preservation, as is generally asserted. The 
tails of comets may lengthen out as they approach the sun; 
not because the sun gives them heat; but, because he excites the 
latent heat they contain to manifest itself by the mutual re- 
pulsion and consequent expansion of their component molecules. 
The heat thus excited need not be very great; unless, perhaps, 
for argument’s sake be it said, when they are very near the sun. 
Our earth passed through the tail of the comet of August, 1862 ; 
but nothing sensible occurred therefrom. On the other hand, 
when a comet recedes from the sun to its aphelion, its tempera- 
ture must become inconccivably low; and yet its substance does 
not lose its atomic or molecular state. A comet does not become 
a mass of metal, earth, water, or even gas when at its greatest 
distance from the sun. It remains what it was, nebulous; only 
less expanded, 

As we know nothing, as yet, of the forces which retain matter 
in its atomic or molecular state, more or less free from all 
chemical combinations, we may pass on without further detail 
to a time when other forces, other laws, having been imparted, 
or acquired in some unknown way, to its atoms or molecules, 
these began to combine with one another, in ways equally un- 
known as yet, and to form the various gases, fluids, and solids 
that now make up its mass, or formerly did so in simpler forms. 
In all these changes, its matter was always eternally living, 
movent, and active, following the necessities of laws imposed 
upon it as the result of its pristine nature and former acts. 

We may conceive a time in the history of our planet when at 
length, through countless combinations, and modifications, its 
matter had separated into three concentric globes, a solid oF 
mass of solids in the centre, a fluid supernatent over those, and @ 
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gas or gases above this. The temperature of the whole may 
have been, for aught we know, all this while, the same, as a mean, 
with what we now experience. It probably was, at times, much 
higher, and at times much lower, according as external forces, of 
which we have no knowledge, excited its matter to develop a 
greater or less degree of sensible heat. 

It is conceivable that such external forces might excite so 
great a degree of sensible heat in the central portions of the mass, 
as to fuse all the earth’s solids, before or after they had settled 
down as a kernel to the ball. Were the whole solid mass so 
heated to its very surface, the film of fluid intervening between 
it and the gaseous outer envelope would necessarily be converted 
into steam or gas. There is no need, however, to suppose such 
a state. We will not, then, discuss it here ; but proceed to state 
how we conceive it probable that creation proceeded. 

Peculiar laws must, at some time, in the process, have caused 
and governed the unequal diffusion, through the mass, of the 
sixty clements, or so, that, as now known to us, make it up. 
Certain of these, capable, through reaction with water, of pro- 
ducing great local heat, were by those unknown laws, disposed 
in vast but narrow deposits near the surface, and perhaps to the 
very centre of the solid ball, over which the ocean, in one uniform 
shect, flowed and ebbed in spring and neap tides by the joint 
action, combined or opposed, of the sun and moon. In that 
ocean organised life, vegetable and animal, may be supposed to 
have first originated on this globe of ours in very simple forms, 
or without any permanent form, such as the microscope still 
reveals to our sight, and of such neutral nature, that it is im- 
possible to decide whether they are plants or animals; rather, 
it is certain, they are undifferentiated plant-animals, The lowest 
of these organised beings must have been able to derive nourish- 
ment from unorganised matter alone. They could not have lived 
otherwise, when first called into existence; for until then no 
other organisms had existed to be devoured alive or dead. We 
may assume, by analogy, that such still exist, serving as food 
for other, more highly organised beings, as all these, man in- 
cluded, are still able to. assimilate a proportion of unorganised 
matter. Such may even continue to evolve anew out of un- 
Organised matter. 


The oblate spheroidal form had, doubtless, already been taken - 


or retained by the solid kernel of the ball, during its very gradual 
formation and solidification, F.ven had it not been so, that form 
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would necessarily have been assumed by the watery envelope, so 
soon as the universal ocean began to differentiate from the 
atmosphere. What may be the proportion of water contained 
in the composition of the terraqueous globe may never be exactly 
known. It exists, not only in the ocean, lakes, rivers, springs, 
and the like, on the surface and in interior cavities of the solid 
earth, but it enters also largely, as water of crystallization, into 
the composition of all rocks and salts; it forms the chief bulk of 
all plants and animals; and the atmosphere always contains a 
very appreciable quantity of it in suspension or solution. 

The greatest depth of the ocean, now known, is about five 
miles, equalling the height of the highest mountain peaks. If 
we take the half of this as the mean depth of the ocean, and 
suppose the land to occupy one-third of the surface of the globe, 
then, on the hypothesis of a primitively uniform sheet of water 
covering the whole surface, it would every where be about a mile 
and two-thirds in depth, or about fifteen hundred fathoms. It 
would, however, be somewhat deeper at the equator than at the 
poles, by reason of its diminished gravity and diminished density, 

The questions that would arise as to the flow of such an 
equable ocean by reason of the lunar and solar tides on the one 
hand, and the evaporation at and near the equator, with the 
downfall as rain or snow at and near the poles, may well be left 
to the consideration of mathematicians. They are of minor im- 
portance to our subject, but include many an interesting question 
for speculation, 

In time, however, by some means or other, the water of the 
ocean obtained access to the ignitable stores of minerals de- 
posited at certain unequal depths in the solid kernel of the earth, 
Fire, hitherto unknown on this water-covered globe, intense local 
heat, hitherto unwitnessed also, and steam, with them destined in 
remote after ages to become the useful and obedient servant of 
man, first arose into being here below. New gases were gene- 
rated. The solid, and probably crystallised masses were fused 
and combined in many a new form. Great local increase of 
bulk was obtained by expansion through that heat, and by 
porosity through the action of that steam and those gases, The 
superincumbent weight of fifteen hundred fathoms of ocean was 
enormous, about 250 tons per square foot. Under this pressure 
had the swelling mass to conquer space for its increasing bulk. 
Not only was the ever augmenting mass of fusing and superin- 
cumbent matter driven upwards or laterally in the line of least 
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resistance, so as finally to appear as an island above the surface 
of the ocean, but the surrounding solid masses were shattered or 
fissured in every direction, by heat, pressure, and explosions; the 
molten mass being also driven into, through, and out of the 
clefts, forming veins and subaqueous deposits of various forms. 
The.upraised mass, projecting high into the air as a volcanic 
mountain, as well as an island in the sea, its original rocks 
displaced, fissured, filled up with the same liquified product of 
fusion or with porous and scoriaceous intrusions, formed a vent 
whence issued forth streams of lava and clouds of scoriz, volatile 
matters, steam, and gas. If the original deposit of minerals 
were extensive enough, the first explosions would admit the 
water to more distant portions. These, in turn, would ignite, 
extend the commotion, and increase the upheaval. A chain of 
volcanic islands, or of volcanoes in one long island would ensue. 
Water continuing to invade other lines of ignitable deposits, 
these would also form volcanoes, or would raise the ocean-bed 
above its surface, while their surplus energy might escape by 
some older exit. A continent would thus be gradually formed. 
Similar occurrences happening in various localities near the 
surface of the solid kernel of the globe, would give rise to other 
islands, groups of islands, or continents, according to their res- 
pective circumstances. The one pristine uniform ocean would 
have been much modified. The depths of its waters would 
be of every degree between zero on a shelving shore, and a pro- 
portional increase over the original 1,500 fathoms, according 
to the extent of surface now occupied by dry land or shallow 
waters, less such small quantities as may have been permanently 
admitted to crannies and chasms in the shattered mass. The 
even and continuous roll of the tides would now be greatly in- 
terfered with; and the waters of ocean would have commenced 
their battle with the shores of the upheaved land; which they 
alone would eventually stratify again at the bottom of a uniform 
mass of waters, were not upheaval still continually at work. 
Those lofty volcanic peaks were further attacked at once by 
another enemy of the aqueous kind at the other extremity of their 
mass. The sea corroded and undermined their base at and near 
the water line, all round. Gradually, steep cliffs were one 
the action of the waves and tides. Whole islands, perhaps 
continents, have thus been washed aWway’after upheaval, But 
the other aqueous enemy was rain, assisted by intense cold. 
Hitherto, cold may have formed more or less extensive icefields, 
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at and near the poles. Snow or rain, according to season or lo- 
cality, may have fallen on such ice, increasing or diminishing its 
thickness and extent in varying degrees at various times and 
places. But now, mountain peaks or ranges became covered with 
snow and icefields, or washed with violent torrents of rain, drawn 
to them by their condensation of the moisture of the atmosphere 
into mists and clouds, under certain circumstances not yet fully 
known to us. This rain, and especially this snow and ice on 
melting again, gradually formed furrows on the mountain sides, 
and so gave rise to valleys and rivers. The rush of their waters 
would naturally carry away all that was loose and light. The 
slope of the mountain helped the downward roll of all that was 
roundish. The friction and shock of such water-borne detritus 
would gradually reduce the whole to the state of pebbles, gravel, 
sand, clay,loam, &c. That running water would also continually 
deepen its channel by carrying away its bed; quickly, when soft; 
more gradually, but not less surely, when hard. Each particle 
removed and set in motion, became a cutting or crushing tool to 
help the work ; and the hardest rocks were forced to yield a pas- 
sage at last to the ever-repeated urgings of this seemingly soft 
but really unyielding suitor. 

But cold was here a potent auxiliary to water, chiefly in two 
ways; as a wedge, and as a vehicle. 

The substance of the mountain was more or less fissured by 
voleanic heat that had upheaved it. When the rain fell on it, 
water penetrated these fissures, sometimes running off below and 
gradually widening the outlet by its friction, aided by that of 
solid particles from above ; sometimes, finding no outlet below, 
it would fill a deep fissure to such an extent as to rive the rock 
asunder by its accumulated column of pressure. So far, water 
alone was at work. But sometimes, again, fissures of greater or 
less extent would be directly filled with rain water; or, more in- 
directly, but not less really, through springs, to an extent in- 
sufficient for riving asunder the restraining rocks by its vertical 
pressure alone, Nay, its outlet below might still be more or less 
free. But cold would now at times come to its assistance. The 
imprisoned films of water in the fissures of the rocks, would be 
frozen; and the expansion that then occurred would tear the rocks 
to pieces with a force so prodigious and so minutely searching, 
that whereas, sometimes, boulders as large as a house are dis- 
placed frqm a crag by this force, at other times a porous stone 
is at once converted into fine-sand., 
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Under the united influences, then, of fire and steam to raise, 
and of water and cold to disintegrate, the mountains, a soil was 
eradually formed and carried to depressions where it could ac- 
cumulate, sometimes on the dry land, sometimes at the bottom 
of the sea. 

As those primitive mountains, islands, and continents, had 
been raised above the surface of the sea by the expansion, 
through heat, of their component or subjacent rocks, and by the 
irresistible power of compressed steam, while other circumjacent 
regions were fissured, so as to admit water and set up new centres 
of volcanic activity and upheaval, it is easily conceivable that, 
after a while, communication with surrounding subterranean 
masses being, by a more modern convulsion, impeded or alto- 
gether cut off, either the whole mineral deposit that had caused 
a volcano and an island or continent, should become exhausted 
as to its capacity for ignition with water, or should be drowned 
out by a too copious influx of that element through some im- 
mense rent, or through some gradual filling of vast caverns, 
excavated themselves either by the volcanic action of their fires, 
or the solvent power of the inflowing water. 

A new phenomenon would now be witnessed. Out of the one 
or many islands or continents raised by volcanic action from the 
bottom of the ocean, one or more would have become joined to 
others by successive upheavals. The greater the proportion of 
the globe’s surface thus bared and exposed to atmospheric 
influences, the deeper would the remaining portion of the ocean 
become. It is conceivable that at times the land may have 
predominated over the sea. It need not have been projected 
very high into the atmospheric regions; but, the more land there 
was, the deeper, necessarily, must the sea have become. With a 
greatly diminished sea-surface, the quantity of rain or snow 
would not only diminish also, but would have to be spread over 
greater surfaces. Much greater spaces of arid, rocky, or sandy 
desert must then have existed than are known now, though they 
are still very numerous and extensive. The new phenomenon 
would be this following. Diminished masses of mineral matter 
being now exposed to the action of water beneath the sea, and 
less water being poured over the land by rain, less and less 
extensive masses of those minerals would be affected by percola- 
tion from its surface; and gradually volcanic action would. 
diminish, or altogether cease, over large areas. _ New volcanoes 
might be called into activity beneath the now vastly deeper, but 
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smaller seas or lakes; but their depth might preclude the up- 
heaval of fresh land into the atmosphere. On the other hand, 
volcanic action being suspended for long periods of time under 
extensive tracts of land, the heat, gas, and steam in their bowels 
would gradually lessen and condense, or escape through vents of 
various kinds into the atmosphere. With this cooling and con- 
densation or. escape, the upraised land would lose its support, 
partly by shrinkage of solids, partly by formation of vast hollows 
or caverns occupied by water or air at pressures. proportioned to 
their depth below the surface. This would become insufficient 
to support the mass of solids upheaved of yore, and subsidences 
on a wide scale would gradually ensue. Continents would again 
become islands; islands would be engulfed. But no uniform 
ocean would yet be again established. The bottom of the sea 
would long bear traces of those upheavals and subsidences in an 
uneven bottom, or in the materials of its bed, even were every 
vestige of dry land at any time totally to disappear, as is con- 
ceivable in the course of time, the sea again becoming more and 
more shallow. 

The upheaving minerals not being yet exhausted, however, in 
the interior of the hard, but no longer wholly solid, kernel of the 
globe, those old continents and islands would no sooner have 
been submerged to a sufficient extent long enough, than renewed 
volcanic action would occur, and a new period of upheaval would 
sct in. The land, however, now protruded into the atmosphere, 
would no longer resemble the primeval islands and continents. 
Their surface would be made up of the water-borne and water- 
worn detritus of the first land, more or less stratified, but also 
more or less cracked and dislocated in upheaval, with intrusion 
of fresh molten matter, more or less divergent from the earlier 
intrusive rocks. That surface, such as it was, and however it 
chanced to be collocated, was anew subjugated to the corroding 
action of water, snow, and ice ; again worn into valleys and hol- 
lows ; again washed more or less completely into the sea, Geo- 
logy tells us that these alternate processes of heating, fusing, 
upheaval, degradation, denudation, and subsidence have been 
several times repeated, probably over every portion of the surface 
of the terraqueous globe. Nothing has hitherto ever been stable 
in or on this earth. Will it ever be? This depends on circum- 
stances. Should there be a power at work, now or at some 
future time, by which the varying matters of the globe can be 
again so collocated anew as to recommence the old volcanic 
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action, the alternation of rise and fall of lands may go on without 
anend. Or, other forces, of which nothing is now known, may 
continue some analogous process, and new lands may thus for 
ever be provided for successive sets of organized beings to act 
out thereon the drama of their existence, so that no single 
particle of matter in the whole globe shall exist that has not 
been on the surface, and has not been a component part of some 
organized being or beings. Should there, on the contrary, be no 
such recollocating or substituent forces in the globe, then a time 
will come, unless some other catastrophe intervene from without, 
when all the volcano-producing minerals being exhausted, up- 
heavals will cease. If rain and snow, with ice, then continue to 
act, degradation and denudation will go on from above, while 
undermining will certainly continue below and all around, The 
upheaved islands and continents will gradually be washed away ; 
the bed of ocean will be gradually levelled; and at last a final 
uniform ocean will again roll its alternating tides over the whole 
world, 

But what, while these great changes supervene, has been the 
history of the origin and progress of organized matter here? We 
see that material life,on earth and around, is, as far as we can 
discriminate, all more or less complicate. We have reason to 
suspect that the whole matter of the universe is, at bottom, one, 
an ever living, ever movent, ever active substance, endowed with 
various powers, and therefore by no means really simple. It 
carries out the laws of the necessities of its existence, which it 
unerringly perceives and unswervingly conforms to. We see, 
also, that it is divided into two great classes, unorganized and 
organized matter. We know not, really, how it originated as 
atoms, how it combined into molecules and chemical compounds, 
how from inorganic it first became organic matter. We know 
nothing of the laws by which one fundamental substance can be 
made so to combine with itself alone, as new powers are in some 
unknown way imparted to it, as to form all the varieties of what 
we call simple unorganized substances and elements, that are 
known and may yet become known to us. We have learnt a 
little of the laws which regulate the mutual actions of these so- 
called simple substances or elements on one another, and of 
those which rule the reciprocal actions of many of their com: 
pounds, binary, ternary, &c. We sce that those laws are constant 
and we are enabled to say that unorganized life is that w 
matter acts in subjection to mechanical, or chemical, and similar | 


laws alone. 
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Unorganized matter obeys the various laws to which it is sub- 
ject, and which are evidently numerous, through the essential, in- 
separable perception and conforming impulses of its ultimate 
atoms. The action of the whole is the sum of the actions of its 
atoms. To detect and register, perhaps to utilize, these various 
impulses, and to deduce from them the natural laws of which they 
are the results and the only perceptible exponents, is the task of 
the observant, experimental, natural philosopher. Not a year, 
month, day, or hour, perhaps, now goes by, but observation and 
experiment reveal to science new masses of matter, new combi- 
nations of matter, new impulses of matter ;—new to us, not 
new in themselves. Each of these is an exponent of a law of 
nature already known or hitherto unknown to man. It may be 
that at length man will know all existing combinations of matter 
and all the laws they obey, whether in their atoms, or in their 
several combinations, as molecules or perceptible masses. But 
he can never hope to know even the existence of all extant but 
far distant masses, placed beyond his ken; though who can say 
they are so distant as not to exercise an influence over the matter 
and circumstances of our solar system, of our terraqueous globe, 
of our vegetation, of ourselves? They are still integral portions 
of the one material universe; and the causes that led to the 
recent discovery of the planet Neptune furnish a striking instance 
of the ever-increasing value of continually more perfect means 
and methods of observation and induction. 

It may be that all existent matter was originally a vast, homo- 
geneous globe or mass of neutral, but living atoms, equably, but 
sparsely diffused through an immense, but definite space, a 
portion of that eternal vacuity which is bounded by no conceiv- 
able limit, but was now palpably or perceptibly divided in two 
by the presence of this matter, as it had ever been divided in 
two from all eternity by the actual presence of the ever-definite, 
eternal spirit in some portion of it. That diffused, homogeneous, 
neutral matter was to be endued with the further differentiating 
powers, through which, in duc season, were to be evolved from 
it the elements, the systems, our world, all chemicals, plants, 
beasts, and man. After the production of that definite mass 
of matter, in whatever lapse of ages, time was still required 
for the successive development of all those things. One single 
act of creation may, conccivably, have sufficed to produce the 
matter and the primordial impulse whence all its motions, com- 
binations, and developments have since proceeded and will 
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henceforward proceed. But it is more in accordance with ex- 
perience to believe that the work of creation was as gradual as 
have been those of modification and development. “ Be, and it 
was,” is a true and sublimely grand, but also a poetical and very 
misleading picture of the work of creation, when not properly 
understood—when taken in its literal sense. The “six days of 
creation,” too, are equally so. They are, doubtless, the mentally 
separable immense-portions of a vast poetical week of successive, 
material developments, of which we are in the seventh day—the 
day of rest, as conceived by our childlike progenitors, who fondly 
and falsely imagined that their world was stable. 

May it not be that as individuals and races, worlds and systems 
have their birth, growth, maturity, and decay—which are merely 
changes, not beginnings and endings of existence—so matter 
itself, after its appointed cycle of developments shall, in some 
especial mode, decay also? Is it not that this universe of matter 
is merely a form and mode of patent being, assumed for a pur- 
pose by the one eternal latent Source and Cause, into which all 
shall eventually return, individuality being then again sunk in 
one sole universality ? 

Motion, potential or actual, is a primary consequence of life 
and action. It may be held in check for a time by an equal and 
contrary motion; but every atom of matter is eternally and 
essentially living and movent. If a creation out of nothing 
could, conceivably, be possible, its reduction to nothing may be 
equally imagined. If a creation of lifeless, motionless atoms of 
matter be also asserted, special creations of motion and of life 
become necessary ; to be made to cease, also, by special acts, 
Eternally living and movent atoms require not these. It even 
seems a paradox to imagine an eternally living God to have 
been a creator of lifeless matter. Man failed to see that rest and 
seeming inaction are but the result of evenly-balanced contrary 
actions; he therefore imagined motionless matter. He witnessed 
organic death and decay, jumping thence to the childish conclu- 
sion that all power ceased then. He asked not the question of 
how food nourishes; he devoured his prey, often his human 
enemy or victim; sometimes his own offspring or parent. He 
was satiated for the moment, and cared for naught else. Such 
were the beginnings of man’s knowledge; gradually and slowly 
enlarged, but still requiring an endless amount of enlargement 
and correction. The erroneous deductions; fallacious inductions, 


and superstitious beliefs, of ill-informed, bygone generations, will 
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inevitably be one by one brought to the test, and, even where a 
full explanation of phenomena may not at once be possible, the 
absurdity of an old or new.error may at times be made manifest 
to reason. 


(7o be continued.) 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 





WILLIAM JERMYN FLORENCE, 


W. J. FLORENCE was born in Albany, on July 26th, 1831. 
For upwards of a quarter of a century he has been upon the 
stage, and has held his place as a favourite with the public. He 
began his career at a time when versatility was an actor's first 
qualification ; he has filled many and various characters, and his 
powers have grown with his experience. He is an instance of 
that especial gift of understanding the public and what will 
please it; years of work and observation have taught him how to 
exhibit just those qualities which amuse and delight an audience, 
As the hero of Tom Taylor’s universally popular play, “The 
Ticket-of-Leave Man,” he has had a very wide success, In other 
favourite characters he has pleased the public, and now he has 
identified himself with one or two especially humorous parts. 
Twenty-four years ago he made his first appearance upon the 
English stage, and became a favourite in London as well as in 
America. 

His career commenced in 1849 at the Richmond Theatre, in 
Virginia, which was then under the management of W. H. 
Chippendale, since well known as manager of the Haymarket, 
London. He had then already acted in amateur performances 
in Virginia, and on the evening when he appeared at the Rich- 
mond Theatre, as Peter, in “ The Stranger,” became once and for 
alla professional. He entered upon that strange, changeable 
career which was the common lot of actors of that time ; he was 
expected to play anything for which he was cast, whether it was 
tragedy, comedy, or burlesque, He acquired in these early, hard- 
working days the ease and versatility which have enabled him to 
tival Fechter, Jefferson, Henry Neville, and Barney Williams. At 
Providence, where he was engaged at the samie time as the older 
Booth, he acted Macduff to the great tragedian’s Macbeth. He 
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was next engaged at Brougham’s Lyceum, in New York, where 
he seized upon an opportunity. Brougham had made an Irish 
character for himself of which he had got tired; he handed it 
over to the young actor, who studied hard to fill the part. At 
this same theatre, later, Mr. Florence obtained his first decided 
success in the character of an Irish rough. Brougham hit upon 
an idea which created quite a sensation at the time, for he con- 
trived to hoax his audience completely. A new play was an- 
neunced, called “A Row at the Lyceum, or Green Room Secrets.” 
The scene was laid in the green room, and the characters all ap- 
peared under their own names. Even Tom, the call-boy, figured 
in his own personality. The audience looked on with great 
interest at this realistic performance. At length Mrs. Brougham 
came upon the stage, and looking over her part, objected to it, 
saying the “business” does not suit her, and she must have some- 
thing more in “her own line.” While this is going on, a stout 
Quaker gentleman, who until now had been simply amused with 
the performance, rises suddenly from his seat in the middle of 
the pit, and exclaimed aloud, “That woman looks for all the 
world like Clementina—” and then with increasing emphasis, “ It 
is—it is—my wife!” He left his seat, and rushing towards the 
footlights, cried loudly, “Come off that stage, thou miserable 
woman!” Of course the house was immediately in an uproar, 
some taking part with the indignant husband, some with the 
actress. One b’hoy in the gallery, particularly distinguished 
himself amid the general excitement, by threatening to give the 
irate Quaker a “sound lamming,” if he ventured to lay a finger 
onthe young’oman. This gallant creature—a red-shirted fire- 
man—made his way downstairs, to defend the lady. The noise 
became so great that it was quite impossible to proceed with the 
acting on the stage; the actresses seemed frightened, the actors in 
vain endeavoured to make themselves heard. Just as the Quaker 
has climbed over the orchestra, with the fireman from the gallery 
close behind him, two or three policemen appear and take them 
both into custody. As the characters in this queer little comedy 
were now on the stage, and as they faced round, and formed the 
correct semi-circle while the epilogue is spoken, the audience 
recognised that they had been hoaxed, sold, taken in altogether. 
The Quaker was discovered to be Mr. Brougham himself, while 
W. J. Florence as the red-shirted “rough,” achieved his first 
success. This character brought him notoriety, and decided him 
upon entering on the comic parts in which he is so well know 
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Until then he had simply been doing the “general utility” 
business, now he began to make for himself a specialty. Very 
soon after this, Mr, Florence met with “ Malvina” (Miss Malvina 
Pray), a danseuse, at the “ Broadway,” and one of the best of her 
time. Miss Malvina was also much admired by Joe Jefferson, 
but she preferred the addresses of Mr. Florence to those of the 
embryo Rip Van Winkle. From the time when she became Mrs, 
Florence the steady rise of her husband’s good fortune com- 
menced. She was the sister of Mrs. Barney Williams, well 
known as the “ Yankee Gal,” and Barney Williams objected to 
the successes of the young couple, who showed signs of becoming 
stars. He exercised his influence to prevent their getting good 
engagements, and this family quarrel led Florence to make his 
first bold step. Refused by one manager because he could not 
afford to quarrel with the Williamses, he went to another who 
not being on good terms with the original “ Irish Boy ” and 
“Yankee Girl,’ agreed to bring out Mr. and Mrs, Florence as 
Irish comedian and Yankee comedienne. On June 14th, 1853, 
they made their hit ‘in these characters at the National Theatre, 
Mrs, Florence carried the day with the song, written by her hus- 
band, “ Bobbin’ Around ;” and altogether they had taken the 
right step towards assured success. Not long after, the very 
manager who had refused the Florences, offered them an engage- 
ment. Their popularity increased rapidly from this time; they 
played in all the principal theatres in the United States and 
Canada, and in 1855 came to England. At Drury Lane they 
came out in the “ Yankee Housekeeper,” and had considerable 
success. Mrs. Florence amused and interested London audiences 
in the droll character of the “ Yankee help,” which she personated 
with so much humour, novel though it would be to English 
people, and her songs were found as irresistibly funny at Drury 
Lane as at every other theatre. At the conclusion of this 
engagement in London they went through the provinces with 
flattering success, and then returned to the United States, to 
commence an engagement at the Chicago Theatre. Mr. Florence, 
at the commencement of his career had watched the success of 
Mr. and Mrs. Barney Williams in their peculiar characters with 
jealous interest, and a conviction that he had in him a similar 
ability. He had now proved that he knew his own powers, and 
Mrs. Florence had also made her especial place upon the stage, 
The two worked admirably together, making a combination 
which suited the public taste. “We were fractions,’ as Mr, 
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Ilorence expresses it, “of something that seemed to be enjoyed 
by the public.” 

Mr. Florence had seen “ The Ticket of Leave Man” when in 
London, and being much struck by its remarkable situations and 
dialogue, secured it, and brought it out in November, 1863, at 
the Winter Garden, for the first time in America. This became 
one of Mr. Florence’s standard and popular parts; he has played 
it about twelve hundred times in the United States, and it has 
always been a favourite. The Ticket of Leave hero and Captain 
Cuttle are the parts which Mr. Florence himself prefers acting. 
He sometimes finds it distasteful to take the character of Bart- 
well Slote, in which he has become so well known, and which is 
considered to be his greatest success. But Mrs. Florence really 
enjoys—“ fairly revels in ”—acting her character of Mrs. Gencral 
Gilflory. She has honestly earned her great success in this part, 
for she created it literally as well as in the sense of making it 
her’ own upon the stage. When in Europe, she found much 
amusement in observing the manners and the “ French” of the 
shoddy aristocracy whom she and her husband met in their 
travels. She often imitated them so admirably, that Mr. 
Florence told her she ought to use the character which so 
greatly entertained her. This resulted in the idea of Mrs. 
General Gilflory. Mr. Florence had at the same time been 
thinking out the part of the Hon. Bartwell Slote, “the cheap 
Western politician,’ in his own mind; and he took these two 
characters to Mr. Woolf, who produced the play now so well 
known as the “Mighty Dollar.” It was first called the 
“ Almighty Dollar,” but though Washington Irving had brought 
the phrase into literature, it was thought too strong and had to 
be modified. At first the play was most severely criticised by 
the New York journals, but it held its place in spite of all, and 
became a popular favourite. In the success of this production, 
Mr. Florence has proved the truth of his theory that the actor 
must indeed be a close observer of the very age and body of the 
time, and that the great power in acting is that of imitation. It 
is the old story that no fiction is equal to fact, and he who puts 
on the stage or into literature living characters which are easily 
recognised, appeals intelligibly to his audience. But this, which 
seems so simple, demands long practice, great skill, and close 
study. Knowledge and keen appreciation of the follies and 
foibles of human nature are necessary for such productions. 


Mr. and Mrs. Florence, in the “Mighty Dollar,” have shown 
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their possession of these various qualities, and have obtained a 
great success, At its very first hearing this play ran a hundred 
nights, and during the Centennial summer at Wallack’s, it ran 
for five months, | 

Mr. Florence’s scrap-book contains, among other treasures, an 
autograph of Offenbach’s, written in pencil, and very illegible ; 
but it is clever enough to repay the trouble of deciphering :-— 

‘* HOTEL BRUNSWICK, NeW YORK. 


‘7 Fuillad, 1876. 
** C’est A M. Florence 
Que je dédie ces stances, 
Je ne sais pas ce qu'il pense 
Quand souvent il se lance ; 
Mais il doit rire dans sa panse 
Car il a bigrement de chance, 
Son esprit est un grain d’abondance, 
Ces Vers? n’ont aucun espéce de sens, 
Mais I’Italie nous donnait Florence 
L’Amerique nous donne Florence 
Mes vers deviennent rances. 
Aussi je pense 
Qu’'il faut rinir ces stances 
C'est immense. 
Jacqurs OFFENBACH.,” 


Mr. Florence is a great fisherman, and is evidently as much in 


his element at the river-side as on the stage. At Natashquaw, ~ 


Lower Labrador, last summer, in 58% hours actually spent in 
fishing, he killed 98 salmon, weighing in all 1,328 pounds, It is 
easy to imagine that the chef of the party on this occasion was 
“put to his wit’s end to serve up salmon so as to cause it to 
taste like anything but salmon. The entrées of Saumon a la 
Blanfort, A la Dundreary, a la Fiorence, 4 la Ral Reid, succeed 
each other with startling rapidity, though each possessing a 
varying flavour, with just the faintest suspicion of the presence 
of the lordly fish.” Lord Dundreary being of the party, it is 
equally easy to fancy that “the chaff is as bright as a Jablachoff 
candle, commencing at tub-time and ending only in the wee 
sma’ hours.” These are glorious days of holiday when hard- 
workers for the public amusement escape from the world to a 
tiver “which rises beyond the pale of civilization, and is so full 
of salmon that the top layers have to stand on their heads to 
keep their gills from. being warped by the sun.” Mr. Sothern 


could afford then to laugh “as he thought of Irving playing — 


Hamlet in the morning and Claude Mtinotte at night.” Mr. 
Florence laughed, too, as he fancied his friends in the heat of 
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the season, “riding in the Row, on their knees to Sarah Bern- 
hardt, or imagining themselves free as air in doing fetet diners at 
the ‘Star and Garter’ at Richmond.” But this “good time” 
comes to an end; Mr. Florence cannot keep his humour for his 
friends, or his skill for the salmon, but must needs come back to 
the hard work of the stage, once more to make us laugh or make 
us cry. 

Mr. Florence was one of the honoured guests at the recent 
breakfast given by the Savage Club to American actors at present 
in London. As one of the oldest favourites with the English 
public, Mr. Florence acknowledged the compliment thus paid to 
America. In his speech he drew attention to the different 
position which an actor occupies now from that which was open 
to him when Mr. Florence himself was a boy. “ Actors then 
found some little difficulty in getting breakfasts at. all, to say 
nothing of receiving them.” Matters are very much altered now; 
the stage has improved, and the actors have raised themselves. 
And to those who, like Mr. and Mrs, Florence, have really 
valued “ the art and science of acting,” this increased dignity of 
the profession is mainly due. 

On Monday, August 30, Mr. and Mrs. Florence will appear in 
the “ Mighty Dollar,” for the first time this side of the Atlantic, 
at the Gaiety Theatre. There is little doubt that English play- 
gocrs will find this comedy as amusing and interesting as it has 
been considered by the American public. 


M’KEE RANKIN, 


Mrs. BATEMAN’S enterprising management has recently given 
Londoners the first opportunity of judging for themselves of 
that genuine American drama “The Danites,” by Joachim 
Miller. It is a faithful picture of the wild, lawless life of the 
Sierras, and the hero of it is “ Alexander McGee, a poet; this 
man ‘Sandy, a painter, a sculptor,a mighty moralist, a man 
who could not write his own name.” This thoroughly American 
character has been represented at Sadler’s Wells by Mr. M’Kee 
Rankin, a typical American actor, who is now filling an engage- 
ment in the same part at the National Standard Theatre. 
Arthur M’Kee Rankin was born on the 6th of February, 1844, 
in the village of Sandwith, Ontario. The Rankin family is of 
Irish extraction; Colonel Rankin, the actor’s father, is a well 
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known Canadian public man, at one time a member of the 
Canadian Cabinet, and is a fine specimen of a wealthy landed 
gentleman. Arthur Rankin was sent to London for his educa- 
tion and spent some time at the Gower Street College, returning 
home to complete his studies in the Upper Canada College at 
Toronto. He was not very devoted to his studies and the 
dramatic instinct was strong within him. At sixteen years old 
he secretly joined an amateur dramatic club, and made his first 
appearance as a monk in a “ blood-curdling play,” entitled the 
“ Robber of the Rhine.” When he went home for his holidays 
he found that some stories of inattention to his studies had pre- 
ceded him, and he received some stern lectures. He returned 
to Toronto under pretence of another term at College, but in 
reality with the idea of going upon the stage. He took the 
name of George Henley, and went, with a companion, to 
Rochester, New York, where Wellington Meach was forming a 
dramatic company. He had, as young actors mostly have, an 
exalted idea of his immediate abilities, and was dismayed to 
find that a position as “general utility” at five dollars a week, 
was all he could obtain. He took it, however, without a 
murmur, and in this showed real sense. Two or three weeks 
of “utility” work passed and he was in full swing of playing 
a “witch” in “Macbeth,” a “bleeding sergeant,” a “ physician,” 
and “second murderer,” at 84 cents. a night, when one evening, 
while on the stage as one of the witches, he beheld his father 
sitting in the front of the house. Young Rankin dreaded the 
coming interview, but to his relief his father received him kindly, 
only he insisted upon taking “general utility” home with him. 
At first the young actor would not go, but yielded when he 
heard his mother was in an agony of distress about him. Colonel 
Rankin now made a great effort to wean his son from his passion 
for the stage. He obtained for him a position in the Canadian 
Civil Service at Quebec, as Assistant Secretary of the Bureau of 
Agriculture ; but it ended in the secretaryship being thrown up, 
and young Rankin returned home. In 1863 he endeavoured to 
get employment in a commercial house in Chicago, and failed. 
Then he began to apply in good earnest to all the theatrical 
managers in the United States. He obtained at last an engage- 
ment as walking gentleman at Wood’s Theatre, Cincinnati, and 
made his appearance under his own name—as M’Kee Rankin. - 
Soon after this he was éngaged in Pike’s Opera House. Here 


John Nickerson, a good English actor, was stage manager, and 
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knowing the Rankin family, he took great interest in the young 
actor. He coached him, taught him the secrets of “ make-up ;” 
and Mr. Rankin at the present day acknowledges how much he 
owes to the kindly teaching of his old friend. 

Next year Mr. Rankin played the leading business in “Indiana- 
polis,” and afterwards took an engagement as leading man at 
the Pittsburgh Theatre. The next step was one which came 
without seeking. Joseph Murphy, business manager of the 
“Arch,” in Philadelphia, met Rankin in the street and offered 
him an engagement. “As second, I suppose,” said Rankin, 
who had now learned modesty, “ Yes, second to stars,” said the 
manager. But Rankin would not snatch at this good fortune; 
he insisted that the stage manager should come and see him act 
at Albany. His sickening anxiety when the manager delayed 
keeping his appointment afterwards—and the emotion which 
overpowered him when he found this to be accidental, and that 
his engagement was all right, forms one of those touching 
incidents which occur in these careers of seeking popular favour, 
At the “Arch,” Mr. Rankin made a reputation; and the next _ 
step was an engagement in the metropolis. In 1866 he filled 
the position of leading man at the New York Theatre in Broad- 
way. In the autumn of that year he organised a dramatic com- 
pany and started forth as a“ star” in Robertson's play of “ Ours.” 

In 1869 he married Miss Kitty Blanchard, a rising young 
actress, who had begun on the stage as a dancer at ten years 
of age. Mr. and Mrs. Rankin have since become well known as 
acting together in Joachim Miller’s play, which they have made 
their specialty; and Mrs. Rankin is now acting “Nancy Williams” 
in “The Danites” at the National Standard Theatre. 


THOMAS HENRY ISMAY. 


For the energy and enterprise of their inhabitants, the rugged 
Northern counties will not bow to the more fertile South, with 
all its accumulation of riches and its great reputation. The 
wealth of London is proverbial, but men of vast possessions and 
unsurpassed business capacity may be found in the growing 
Northern towns, and it would scarcely be hazardous to assert 
that at the present time those towns contain a greater proportion 
of what are called self-made men. Manchester, Sheffield, Liver — 


pool, Glasgow, are full of men who have worked their way — 
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upwards ‘from small beginnings, and many of our foremost 
London merchants have not yet lost the Northern dialect ac- 
quired in their youth. The shrewd old schoolmaster, Bartle 
Massy, says in“ Adam Bede” “that the Northern men are a finer 
breed than the Southern, harder-headed and stronger-bodied, 
and a deal taller.” Such a remark is not likely to be appreciated 
by Londoners, who are accustomed to arrogate to themselves all 
the intelligence in the country, but it contains a greater amount 
of truth than they would care to admit. The coal and iron found 
beneath’ the soil have naturally made the Northern counties our 
ercat manufacturing centres, but apart from those industries 
other fields for the employment of capital have been opened up, 
which have tended enormously to increase the wealth of the 
nation. The shipbuilding trade has almost deserted the banks 
of the Thames for the Clyde, while the vessels entering the Clyde 
and the Mersey far exceed in number those which sail into the 
Metropolitan port. It is natural that the North-west should 
furnish the havens for the steamers engaged in the trade with 
America, but Liverpool vessels have often a more distant desti- 
nation. The great carrying trade driven from the United States 
by the Civil War has much of it come to Liverpool, and the 
enterprise by which it was secured has only been equalled by 
the energy with which it has been retained. The conveyance of 
passengers between this country and the United States is mainly 
in the hands of British ship-owners, although efforts are occasion- 
ally made by Transatlantic capitalists to absorb a share of the © 
business, 

There are at least half-a-dozen great steam ship lines engaged 
in the passenger trade between England and the United States 
of America, each employing a flect of vessels and a multitude of 
servants. No expense is spared either in the construction or 
cquipment of the ships, and in many of them the fittings of the 
saloons and cabins are on a scale of almost lavish magnificence. 
While every attention is paid to the comfort of the cabin pas- 
sengers, a proper amount of care is taken for the conveniences 
of those who travel in the steerage. A charge of six guineas is 
made to steerage passengers, upon most of the lines, or, a other 
words, they are carried, fed, lodged, and waited upon during a 
journey of three thousand miles at a rate of one halfpenny a mile, 
The food supplied is ample, and much of it of unusually good 
quality. In the year 1879 there were nearly 200,000 emigrants 
to the United States, of which number a very large proportion — 
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sailed from British ports, and some conception may thus be 
formed of the magnitude of the trade. Mr. Ismay, as one of the 
promoters and the managing director of the White Star Line 
and Oceanic Steam Navigation Company, presides over a busi- 
ness as vast in its operations as it is important to the country, 
The son of a Cumberland gentleman, he comes of the hardy 
North which has given us so many strong-limbed, hard-headed 
men of business and men of war. He furnishes an instance in 
which a suitable profession was at once adopted. One of the 
most difficult problems a parent who eschews the church, bar, 
or army solution, has to encounter, is what profession to put the 
boys to. In few cases, boys show a bias so marked that their 
proper career can be at once determined. Anything connected 
with ships and salt water has an irresistible attraction for the 
youth of Great Britian, but the jack tar who swaggers about the 
school play-ground and shouts nautical phrases in a shrill treble 
generally settles quietly upon the office stool, and casts up 
columns of figures or studies precedents in a law office in a 
manner quite unworthy of the “ Captain of the Queen’s Navee,’ 
which he was going to be. Before he had passed his sixteenth 
birthday Mr. Ismay was apprenticed to Messrs. Imrie & Tomlin- 
son, of Rumford Street, Liverpool, in order that he might fit 
himself for the duties of a shipowner. Possessed of good talents, 
and with a disposition to exert them, he sct to work to acquire 
the mastery of detail which alone could fit him perfectly for the 
position he was to attain, and he soon became an invaluable 
assistant to his employers. 

In due time, Mr. Ismay became anxions to enter upon a wider 
and more responsible ficld of labour than was to be attained as 
the subordinate officer of an established firm, and in the year 
1858 he dissolved his connection with Messrs. Imrie & Tomlin- 
son, and with Mr. Philip Nelson established the house of Messrs 
Nelson, Ismay & Co., and engaged in the West Indian, Mexican, 
and West Coast trade. For five years the firm was carried on 
under this name, and Mr. Nelson then retired. Messrs. T. H. 
Ismay & Co. acquiring in 1869 the interest of Messrs. H. T. 
Wilson, Cunningham & Co., the retiring managing owners of 
the White Star line, which had been established about the time 
of the great rush to the Australian gold diggings, and, launching 
into the Australian and New Zealand trade, soon increased to @ 
marked degree their already extensive business, 

Mr, Ismay soon showed that he was imbued with the pro- 
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gressive spirit of the age. In a very short time the Oceanic 
Steam Navigation Company was projected, and so well had the 
scheme been worked out by Mr. Ismay, that the shares of £1,000 
each, fully paid up, were at once taken, chiefly by the managers 
(Ismay, Imrie & Co.) and their friends. In 1870, the first 
vessel, the Oceanic, was launched, and in the next year or two, 
the Baltic, Adriatic, Republic, and Celtic followed. The 
Britanic, and Germanic, the two largest vessels, were soon 
afterwards added. The Gaelic and Belgic, two smaller steamers, 
completéd a fleet of’ nine fine vessels, all destined for the 
American passenger trade, The aggregate tonnage of the fleet 
is 21,506 net, or 34,211 gross register, with a nominal power of 
5.470 horses, or about 38,000 horse power indicated. Owing to 
the construction of the vessels the line has attained a foremost 
reputation for speed and extraordinary regularity. The Britanic, 
Adriatic, and Germanic, have each made the outward passage in 
less than eight days, while the average length of the voyage 
from Queenstown to New York, by the Britanic, in thirty-five 
passages, was 8 days, 12 hours, 23 minutes. The ayerages of 
other vessels belonging to the Company has been little more, 
The steamer just mentioned, the Britanic, has made in twenty- 
four hours a distance of 411 knots, or 468 statute miles. The 
speed attained during that period was 19°5 miles per hour. 
The yacht-like fineness of lines on which the White Star vessels 
have been uniformly built has, of course, materially contributed | 
to their speed, and in view of the constantly increasing traffic 
between this country and America, speed and the ability to rely 
on the probable time of arrival are most material points. 
Although so recently established, the White Star has already 
taken a leading place amongst the great lines of Atlantic 
passenger ships. In many of their summer voyages, the large 
vessels of the different lines carry considerably more than a 
thousand passengers across the ocean—men, women, and 
children, The amount of administrative ability required to 
maintain in an efficient condition a fleet of these huge ships, and 
to regulate satisfactorily the vast business in which they are 
engaged, can scarcely be adequately appreciated, and it is likely 
to be overlooked, because it is so seldom called into question. 
Everything seems to work smoothly and with far less friction 
and noise than is generally observed on the departure of a coast- 
ing vessel. The whole is brought into shape by a system of 
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once devised, but which tests the skill and ingenuity of those by 
whom it is first conceived. Had Mr. Ismay merely become a 
member of an established, successful, ship-owning firm, he would 
have deserved little of the credit now due to him for the work he 
has done in promoting fresh and sound ventures, and, though 
he might have become powerful among merchants, his business 
capacity would have been unknown beyond a small circle of his 
immediate associates. 

In addition to the duties devolving upon him in connection 
with the steamship lines referred to, Mr. Ismay is a director of 
the Sea and Royal Insurance Companies, the Asiatic Steamship 
Company, the Pacific Loan and Mortgage Company, the Bettis- 
field Colliery Company, and, last, though not least, from a social 
point of view, the British Workman Publichouse Company. He 
is also a Justice of the Peace for the county of Lancaster. 

Mr. Ismay has just returned from a rapid trip round the 
world, of which Zhe World, of New York, gives the following 
account :—“ Mr. Ismay, the head of the firm of Ismay, Imrie 
and Co., of Liverpool, England, the agents of the White Star 
Line of ocean steamers, arrived in this city on Saturday last from 
San Francisco, and is stopping at the Windsor Hotel. He was 
in time to have taken passage in the White Star steamship 
Germanic last Saturday had he so chosen, and allowing ,nine 
days for her passage, he could have landed in Liverpool after a 
seventy-five days’ absence, having in the meantime travelled 
completely around the world, thus beating by nearly five 
days Mr. Phineas Fogg, who made the journey inside of cighty 
days, according to the veracious Jules Verne. Mr, Ismay, 
accompanied by his wife and sons, and by Mr. and Mrs. 
Barrow, of Liverpool, left that port on March 13th in the steam- 
ship Oceanic, well known here as the pioneer ship of the White 
Star Line between this port and Liverpool, but which has for 
some time past been chartered by the Occidental and Oriental 
Steamship Company to run between San Francisco, Yokohama, 
and Hong Kong. She had been sent home to receive new 
boilers, and, having had a thorough overhauling, was on her 
return to take her place in the Pacific Line when Mr. Ismay’s 
party embarked. Besides Mr. Barrow and his wife, there were 
about twenty friends of Mr. Ismay, who by his invitation 
accompanied him on the Oceanic as far as Suez. The Oceanic 
arrived at that port on March 26th, when all of the party, except 
Mr, and Mrs, Ismay and Mr. and Mrs. Barrow, returned to 
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England through Egypt and the south of Europe. Among 
them were Admiral Gough, C.B.; T. D. Hornby, Chairman of 
the Liverpool Dock Board; John Williamson, a Director of the 
Cunard Company; Mr. Nelson, Director of the Pacific Steam 
Navigation Company; R. N. Dale, of the British and Foreign 
Insurance Company; C. H. Ruskell, Mr. and Mrs, Jardine, and 
Mr. and Mrs Jackson, of the Manor House, Birkenhead. The 
Oceanic passed through the Suez Canal, leaving Point de Galle 
on the 7th of April, arriving at Penang on the 12th.of April, at 
Singapore on the 15th, and at Hong Kong on the 27th, making 
the passage under steam to that port in thirty-six and a half 
days, which is the fastest on record. Here Mr. Ismay and his 
remaining party left the Oceanic and took passage in a steamer 
of the French line to Shanghai, and on the 1st of May left that 
port in a Japanese steamer through the famed inland Sea of 
Japan to Nagasaki and to Robe, and from there by another 
Japanese steamer to Yokohama, where they rejoined the 
Oceanic, sailing in her on the 23rd of May for San Francisco, 
They arrived at San Francisco on June 6. The passage across 
the Pacific was notable from the fact that from the time of 
leaving Yokohama until the arrival at San Francisco they never 
saw a vessel, showing that on this route there is at present no 
danger of collisions. From San Francisco Mr. Ismay and _ his 
friends came by rail to this city. The distance travelled from 
Liverpool is 22,320 miles and the time occupied has been sixty- 
six days exclusive of stoppages at the various points visited. 
The weather for the whole trip has been fine, cool for the season 
in the Red Sea and exceptionally cold on the Pacific Ocean, the 
track of the steamer reaching the forty-cighth parallel of 
latitude. The Oceanic carried to San Francisco over 1,500 tons 
of tea, including among it the first of the season’s crop from 
China. Mr. Ismay crossed the Continent in 1875, and he 
expresses himself as struck with the great increase of land 
brought under cultivation on the route since that time. He 
expects to stay in this country about a fortnight.” 
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OVERLAND TO MOLDE. 


By LADY POWER. 


We left London by the express train for Dover at half-past nine 
o'clock a.m. on the 17th of July, having taking tickets through 
to Hanover. Three hours and a half afterwards, the “ Fair Maid 
of Kent” landed us at Calais, where we dined, and left by an 
afternoon train for Brussels, 77a Saint Omer, Ardres, and Lille. 
Found ourselves at the Belle Vue, Brussels, at 9.30 p.m., precisely 
twelve hours from London. Next morning took the train to 
Cologne, where we dined and slept, having had time to attend 
evening service at the Cathedral. 

We left Cologne at cight o'clock next morning. In crossing 
the Iron railway bridge, | looked back on the old city, and 
thought that in all my visits to it in former years I had 
never seen it look so picturesque as it did lighted up by the 
bright sunshine. At Dusseldorf, we left the Rhine, taking a 
northerly direction till we reached Bielfeld, a small Prussian town 
of no note. Our journcy was wholly without interest, passing 
through poor country blackened by coal pits, alive with fires, and 
teeming with an unwashed population such as a manufacturing 
industry always inflicts on the face of nature. Pulling down the 
blinds to shut out dust and sun, we gave ourselves over to 
reading our books. 

At Bielfeld, the railway is made through a deep cutting in a 
low chain of hills, a distant spur of the Hartz mountains, as we 
supposed from the map. The scenery improved as we neared 
the river Weser, flowing swiftly under its wood-crowned height, 
where stood Eliza, to watch the battle which was fought on 4 
plain near the ancient town of Minden. The situation is rather 
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picturesque. On a steep mound above the Weser, encircled on 
three sides by crumbling walls, stand the remains of what must 
have been a strongly fortified castle flanked by towers, com- 
manding the town and the plains below. We stopped twenty 
minutes at the station, and were almost too hungry to take 
exception to the greasy dinner they gave us, accompanied how- 
ever, by a good bottle of Rhine wine. By this time we had 
drifted into a fertile woody country—the rich plains of Hanover. 
At every station the costume of the peasants attracted our at- 
tention; being Sunday, they came in crowds to see the trains 
pass; ate raw sliced salmon spread on slices of bread, and drank 
beer to any amount, as only Germans can do, 

On nearing the Capital we passed numbers of pretty villages 
nestling under the shade of their linden trees and gay gardens. 
A crowd of holiday folk blocked up the platform at Bremen. 
Some suspicion seizing me that this was Hanover, I asked a 
lady next to me was it so? “Oh, yes, do you stop here? The 
train will soon be moving.” It was barely the work of a moment 
to fling the things on the platform, and get out before the train 
flew away to Berlin. _ 

A railway porter led us across a large Platz to one of the best 
hotels, where we engaged apartments and a carriage to take us 
through the town. From the Platz radiate all the modern streets, 
Getting tired of their monotonous regularity, we sent back the 
carriage, and wandered about as we liked into the old town and 
through streets of old gabled brick houses richly ornamented. 
The Hotel de Ville appeared to me a gem of Gothic architecture. 
We passed several churches which were shut up this Sunday 
afternoon, the shops standing open. The large square outside 
the town where the reviews are held is very fine. In the centre 
is placed an equestrian statue of a celebrated Hanoverian hero 
who fell at Waterloo. From a raised terrace on a clear day can 
be seen a distant view of the Hartz mountains and some very 
pretty country. Close to the Platz is the Royal Palace, over- 
looking an ill-kept garden (which they pointed out to us as 
English); through it runs a muddy little river, the Laine. We 
met crowds of people, all flocking to some gardens in the suburbs 
many of them carried musical instruments in their hands, prin- 
cipally fiddles. The weather changed to rain and bitter cold, and 
we walked back to our hotel, having just seen enough to know 
how much there was yet left to see in Hanover. The cuisine we 
found decidedly bad at the hotel, and very inferior wine, but the 
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rooms were large and beds ‘comfortable. I spent my afternoon 
at the window, watching the return of the people, so wet after 
their merry-making. 

The Platz looked gay next morning with its beautiful flowers, 
and the linden trees so fresh; I was tempted to take a sketch, 
including old King Ernest on his frisky steed in the centre: 
After breakfast, collecting our ef ceteras, we walked to the railway 
station (it forms one side of the Platz), and while waiting for our 
train we invested largely in French novels!—who knows what 
might befall us.in so long a journey as we intended taking? We 
might be snowed up or break a leg: it was wise to be prepared 
with books. Our train stopped ten minutes at Leherte, the 
junction for Berlin. 

We now entered on a bleak, boggy plain, boundless tracts of 
sand interspersed with patches of heather, and bounded by pine 
forests far off in the horizon, which presented a dreary picture to 
the traveller. Occasionally, a few acres of reclaimed land under 
drainage supported flocks of half starved sheep, who, as soon as 
they sighted the train, set off along the high causeways. raised 
above the bog, and trotted down to the station as if to hear the 
latest news and sce some company. Directly the driver blew 
his whistle and we were in motion, they wheeled about face and 
went away in a long line back again. It appeared to me from 
their movements, that the intellects of Hanoverian sheep were in 
advance of those of other countries. 

Before we got to Celle, the weather changed to a soft misty 
rain. Here we found a crowd of people waiting on the platform 
at the railway to receive the King of Hanover (what a mistake 
the sheep had made, here was something to look at). Celle isa 
really pretty place, an oasis in the desert. The Royal Palace 
stands upon a wooded steep, round which a tributary of the 
Weser river flows on three sides, The Hanoverian costume of 
the peasantry interested us a good deal; the women wearing 
tight black skull caps, round the neck a gold band and a full 
muslin ruff edged with lace. The colour of their petticoats varies 
in different places ; at Celle it is green, at Hanover red ; stockings 
are nearly always blue, the dress is finished by a black boddice. 
The men’s hats looked comical, three cornered and edged with 
fur, cloth suit and braided leggings; above all is added a brown 
holland top coat. 

Fifteen miles before reaching Harburg we entered upon a more 
cultivated country, leaving behind us the dreary, boggy, plains of 
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Hanover. In its place we travelled through grass land, divided 
into pastures of immense size, in which thousands of cattle were 
feeding. The pine woods still marked the horizon with their 
dark belt. Harburg, the last town in Hanover, we reached carly 
in the afternoon. Two. omnibuses and four horses brought us 
down from the railway station to.the Eibe, where we were shunted 
on toa flat, worked by steam. __ 

We crossed an island in the Elbe, opposite to Hamburg, ten 
miles across, bare and uncultivated. Soon the public buildings 
cf Hamburg.loomed in sight, through gloom and darkness worthy 
of Manchester, and the rain fell in torrents. Another shunting, 
and we were landed at the foot of the great city. Muddy creeks, 
rotting piles, and lofty warehouses, surrounded the wharves, from 
which we ascended to the upper and better world of Hamburg. 

As if to give us a welcome, the sun came forth as we debouched 
on the beautiful ramparts of the city. We were directed by the 
people at the omnibus station to a small hotel (which called 
itself English) in the Admiralty Strasse, where they made it a 
great favour to take us in (they put us into the garret), for the 
great Hamburg cattle show had begun the day before, and 
thousands of people were thronging into the town. 

After dinner we walked to the Inner Alster, and thought never 
in our lives had we waded through such a sea of mud. The 
river Alster rises in Holstein, some miles above the city, and 
spreads out into two lakes in the environs of the town, thence it 
finds its way to the Elbe through narrow canals dividing the 
town in every direction, a little reminding one of Venice (about 
as like as the boats moored at the steps of the private houses 
were to gondolas). On three sides of the Inner Alster are built 
handsome houses, shaded by linden trees. Pleasure-boats ply to 
and fro on the lake; but the prettiest thing of all is the miniature 
steamer, gaily decorated, flashing about in the sun, and carrying 
its freight across in a few minutes. When we got to the Alster 
all the lamps were lighted, and beautifully reflected in the still 
water; while the gorgeous pavilions resounded with music and 
dancing. It was fairyland crowded with mortals in the shape of 
Hamburg merchants and their families, who love to enjoy these 
brilliant scenes long after midnight. 

Next morning our first. experience of church interiors at 
Hamburg occurred, on a sudden view (at the bottom of a narrow 
street) of the old church of Saint Jacobi, Full of expectation, 
which was not disappointed, we followed the sexton into the 
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church. The double row of rude heavy pillars along the nave, 
their bases and tops of the plainest architecture, were evidently 
very early Saxon. The church, with the morning sun streaming 
in through the ancient painted glass lancet windows, was too 
dark to enable us to see the details of the building or its 
blackened altar-piece, painted in oils, and richly framed. The 
sexton directed our attention to two magnificent wooden coffers, 
bound in brass highly wrought, which stood close to the font, 
and under the shadow of a high gallery. It would have been 
interesting to hear the history of this curious old church and all 
it contained, but our knowledge of German was 2i/, and the 
sexton pocketed his well-earned money with regret that his 
stories were lost on us. 

A walk through the principal thoroughfares is almost equivalent 
to a good dinner, so tempting are the good things—of the most 
recherché description—displayed on tables covered with snow- 
white cloths, in cellars, down a flight of creaky steps off the 
pavement. Fresh bouquets are presented to you by girls from 
Vierland, an island in the Elbe. Their dress is remarkable, con- 
sisting of large straw hats, short striped petticoats, and black 
boddices. I thought them very impudent. 

A. took me to see the Exchange, and read the newspapers. 
Somchow I felt disappointed to find it a mean building, in a 
narrow, crooked strect. Crowds of mercantile people were con- 
tinually passing to and fro, crowding the immense hall, which is 
supported by slender pillars, and paved with black and white 
marble. The keen, business-like faces I watched with much 
interest, and wondered what great sums were changing hands 
for good or for bad. We devoted an hour to shopping, which 
we found hot work, and every article was dear, and so we saved 
our money. Avoiding the sunshine by threading the narrow, ill- 
smelling lanes, we at last reached the Elbe, and came out on the 
most animated part of the quays. Vessels belonging to all 
nations were arriving or departing, their respective crews making 
a Babel of sound. In close conjunction to large blackened 
steamers lay several barques, painted white, and beautifully gilt. 
One small packet was taking a crowd of Hamburg people on 
board bound for Heligoland, which is much resorted to in the 
summer for sea-bathing. 

The tower of Saint Michael's Church, four hundred and fifty 
feet high, serves as a sort of landmark to the city. The exterior, 
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its vast size. The white-washed interior is very elegant, from 
the richness of the stucco work. The carved altar and pulpit 
are works of art, but greatly excelled by a white marble font, of 
the most exquisite design. Above the west door the whole space 
is occupied by the organ, below it, written in gilt letters a foot 
high, are the Ten Commandments in German and Danish. 
Above all is hung a small oval portrait in oils. 

The heat was unbearable when we left the cool church, and 
crossed the platz in the sunshine to the Alton Gate, opening on 
to the shady ramparts. We were now in the Kingdom of 
Denmark ; that shabby iron gate formed the barrier between the 
two countries, and separated Hamburg from Altona, the second 
city in size in Denmark. 

Completely restored by our half-hour’s rest, we strolled along 
the heights above the Elbe, watching the vessels slowly dropping 
down the lazy river, and disappearing behind each low headland 
on their way to the sea. The shores of Hanover and Denmark 
offer no variety of scenery, and are monotonous and uninteresting 
in the extreme. 

Joining the stream of people and carriages, we were swept 
along with the crowd to the large open green where was held 
the cattle show. We rather grumbled at the price of admission, 
but everything is dear in Hamburg. Nothing could be prettier 
than the interior of the gardens where the cattle show was held. 
Flowers, fountains, statues, cool awnings, and gay ladies, blended 
well together, and we sat down on a soft grassy bank to enjoy 
the varied scene. Behind the gardens a large space had been 
enclosed for the machinery and the cattle. This was the second 
day, and all the horses had been sold. We were charmed with 
the cattle, and our attention was at once attracted by a batch of 
mouse-coloured cows from Bohemia, spotted with black. In the 
next division were confined some bulls from Holstein, very 
formidable in size and ferocity, a great contrast to their next- 
door neighbours, pretty little Lapland cows, their heads orna- 
mented with red and yellow trappings. They had a ready sale, 
and were led away in a great state of excitement. We took an 
open carriage back to Hamburg. 

It was dinner-time according to German custom ; and, having 
inquired what it was the fashion to do in Hamburg with regard 
to this important meal, we drove to a cellar, and descending the 
steps down from the pavement, found ourselves in a crowded 


room, every one eating oysters, and many smoking. A very 
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good dinner was soon set before us, and we got quite accustomed 
to the bad air. The air of the upper world certainly was 
refreshing, as we sat on a bench in an adjoining square, and 
listened to the magnificent band of the Hamburg Guard whilst 
the men were being drilled. In the afternoon we had a long 
walk through the shrubberies to the Botanical Gardens, not 
much worth seeing, but they were cool, and we had a sleep 
under some shady trees. 

The Zoological Gardens were still to be visited, and this en- 
tailed on us a longer walk along the hot, dusty road. The 
gardens, not long finished, had a new look; but they told us 
that the collection of foreign and European birds was very ex- 
tensive, as also the bears and tigers. They all looked well 
cared for. 

A. got a passing carriage to take us back to our hotel. Having 
dined, A. wanted some cigars, and we set off in search of a shop. 
On the way we passed a beautiful Gothic church (unfinished), 
built by Scott in the year 1829, which has gained for him an 
European reputation. It had suddenly become dark, and A. 
having found a shop and got what he wanted, we turned to 
retrace our steps to the ramparts, though totally ignorant of 
our bearings, and in consequence we got fairly bewildered 
amongst a tangle of intricate, narrow streets and foul lanes 
opening out on the small canals which intersect the town. We 
crossed bridges connecting buildings of eight stories high, over- 
hanging fetid sluices, which tainted the air, till we reached a 
large open space by the Elbe, and found that we had lost our- 
selves in the worst part of Hamburg—the Jews’ quarter. Rotting 
piles, squalid tumble-down houses, filth and refuse of every kind, 
were lighted up with horrible distinctness by a full moon. 

But the most remarkable object was a palace-like building, 
with a magnificent frontage of richly carved stone windows 
overhanging the river. Not a pane of glass was left whole in 
them. The moon streamed in and lighted up a large quadrangle 
within. All looked quict and still, and yet for our lives we 
durst not enter the grand old carved gateway and look about 
us; on the contrary, it was most desirable to quit the quarter 
with as little loss of time as possible. 

We turned our steps back the way we had come, keeping the 
river behind us. I trembled as we passed groups of people 
standing at their doors. Happily, they were too busy with their 
own fierce quarrels to mind us, and we took the precaution of 
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walking very quietly, and not speaking. It was near midnight 
when we got back to the beautiful boulevards, brilliantly lighted 
up, and found the gay world of Hamburg watching fireworks 
across the Alster—a great contrast to the horrible places we 
had just left. We finished the evening with ices at a restaurant, 
and returned to the hotel. 

A dark rainy morning reconciled us to leaving Hamburg, and 
we gladly exchanged its smoke and crowded streets for the fresh 
air of the country. At twelve o’clock we drove to the Altona 
station, and hearing that the Kiel train did not leave till five 
o'clock, we took an open carriage, and drove along the heights 
above the Elbe. A beautiful day, though very hot, had suc- 
ceeded the heavy rain, and the air was scented with the smell of 
flowers as we passed by the country houses of the Hamburg 
merchants. They are palaces of white marble, with flowering 
shrubs, trellised to the roof; velvet lawns, fountains, statues, and 
eorgcous flowers. The view from these houses commands the 
windings of the Elbe, till it is lost in the hazy distance, far 
beyond the lowlands of Hanover, stretching away to the sea. 
Three miles beyond Altona we stopped to see the celebrated 
gardens of James Booth, a Scotchman. They are extensive, 
and I never saw flowers grow to such a size before. He is said 
to have a specimen of every known rose. 

Continuing along the North bank of the Elbe, we drove 
through charming woods studded with houses and cottages 
commanding views of the river, till we reached the village of 
Flottbeck, a scene of picturesque beauty, and further on, built 
on a projecticn into the Elbe, the fishing town of Blankenese, 
a sort of Richmond to Hamburg, where its citizens came out to 
dine (the cuisine having a good reputation), and smoke, and 
drink beer. We also came out to Blankenese to dine, and re- 
ceived a hearty welcome in a gorgeously papered room (the 
entrance to most Danish inns) from a smart Holstein kelner, 
who immediately rung a bell, (there were a dozen of them 
hung in the clouds of a glowing landscape), and ordered dinner. 
With a low bow, and arm extended in the direction of the 
garden, he requested us to retire to a summer-house, and pipes 
and beer would be brought to us immediately. We accepted 
the offer, but refused the smoking on the plea that we did not 
gencrally indulge ourselves before dinner cither with beer or 
pipes. 

The thermometer stood at ninety in our shady bower, where 
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we watched the small steamers land the Hamburg folks come 
down the river to breathe the fresh air. Our dinner was, as we 
expected, a success; and the cool salle and bottle of iced cham- 
pagne contributed not a little to our satisfaction. We admired 
the red cray-fish in the soup, and thought the principal dish, 
fried force-meat, extremely good. There were a dozen other 
entrées peculiar to Danish cooking, but too much for us. 

No longer daring to linger in the hallowed shades of Blankenese, 
we ordered out our small carriage, intending to have a pleasant 
cool drive to Altona. We had not gone a mile before a violent 
thunderstorm overtook us, covering the Elbe with foam, and the 
road became a mimic river. The fair scenes which had delighted 
us in our morning’s drive were shrouded in mist and rain, and 
how to keep ourselves dry was our only thought. We encountered 
a terrific crowd at the Altona station, the result of the wind-up 
of the cattle show, and it was almost a service of danger to get 
through the people to the platform; a train was just starting, 
into which we got, and pulled up the window thankful to be at 
rest. Kiel before us in the distance, we composed ourselves to 
sleep, when the door flew open, and the guard asked, “ All here 
for Lubeck?” “No! for Kiel,” we faltered out, beginning in- 
stinctively to snatch at our bundles. “ No time to be lost, cross 
the platform to that other train just starting, and make haste.” 
By his aid we got shut in in time, and flew away across the low 
rich plains of Holstein in a storm of wind and rain. Occasional 
glimpses through the mist gave us pretty homely English views 
of fields, thriving villages, and farmsteads. The signals at the 
railway stations were made of wickerwork, two round balls at 
each pole, and the deep cuttings on the line were a sheet of 
white flowers, looking pretty enough in the evening sun. A 
swift small river, rising in the low distant hills to the left, ac- 
companied us for some miles, and after expanding into two lakes 
narrowed again ultimately, forming Kiel bay. 

The dark heavy clouds, which had deluged us with rain in our 
journey across Holstein, now dispersed, and changed to a glow- 
ing sunset which lighted up the old town of Kiel, gilded its 
steeples, and brought out the dark massive buildings in rich 
relief against the crimson sky. 

Walking through the streets of Kiel is a service of danger after 
rain, on account of the gutters. The town being built on a slope, 
the descent is very rapid, and leaves small space on each side 
for the pedestrian. We had been recommended to the Stad 
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Copenhagen, and found it a comfortable old inn, built in much 
the style of architecture that prevailed in England previous to 
the reign of Elizabeth, and remarkable for the number of its 
richly ornamented bay-windows. We received a cordial welcome 
from the comely Holstein landlady, who showed us up a magnifi- 
cent carved oak staircase to a low wainscotted room. It was 
almost dangerous to cross the polished floor; some of the furni- 
ture was antique, of the same date as the building. Leaving A. 
in consultation with the kelner about supper, I set off to look 
about me. The staircase, entirely wainscotted with oak panel, 
was wide enough for a coach and four to go up, while the ceiling, 
though destitute of ornament, was handsome, being divided by 
heavy beams of wood. On the top landing stood six magnificent 
old coffers of oak bound in brass; I sat down on one, and fell 
to wondering to whom this interesting old mansion had belonged. 
What noble Holstein family had lived in it in times gone by? 
The coffer on which I sat had probably held the rich velvet 
suits of the owner, now filled with the household linen and 
clothes of the landlord. Thus I sat and dreamed, till a voice at 
my elbow, asking me to go down to supper, woke me up, and I 
joined A. in the warm, comfortable room hung with red curtains. 
A dozen dishes graced the board, but with little more than a 
mouthful on each. Supper over, I went and sat in one of the 
large bay windows, furnished with soft, lazy red cushions, that 
invited you to lean upon them, and look out and watch the 
neighbours. This is an amusement in which the ladies of Kiel 
spend no inconsiderable portion of their time; a good deal of 
business being carried on, observations taken, and little affairs 
arranged between parties. A whisper can be easily wafted 
across from one bow window fo another, and a kiss sent flying 
after it! Such are the advantages of old houses in narrow lanes, 
A bright morning, with the soft air blowing away the evil 
smells of our narrow lane, greeted us, as we walked down early 
to the quay, and stood watching the waves breaking merrily at 
our feet. A. said, looking round, “I think we had better go at 
once to the docks, and look at the shipping.” As he spoke, a 
group of old houses fronting the quay caught my cye, so rich in 
architecture and colour as to present the prettiest ready-made 
Prout I ever saw; and, turning to point them out to A., he was 
gone! In vain I ran down one street, and doubled round the 
corner of another, then plunged into.a labyrinth of narrow lanes. 
Still keeping my bearings as to the docks, I took a turn, and a 
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coming suddenly on a white sail at the end of a street, I found 
myself at the docks. A. was not there, so I gave him up, and 
set off on my own hook to see Kiel—a thoroughly German town, 
full of unsavoury lanes and wonderfully ornamented old houses, 
turning their gables to the street in most picturesque and quaint 
confusion. The Marktplatz was animated; a crowd of heads 
and baskets, and vegetables and fish; rosy Holstein girls, 
bargaining and flirting with sailors, but no undue noise or 
confusion. 

I crossed the Marktplatz to look at the Church, whose copper- 
covered tall steeple serves as a sort of landmark in Kiel; the 
architecture is strictly Lutheran, by which is meant mean and 
unmitigatedly ugly ; a smaller baby spire rises at the other end 
of the steep roof, suggesting a failure of funds. The heat of the 
sun was unbearable. I must take my chance, and brave the 
smells of the foul lanes; so turning down the first that offered 
itself, | found myself in front of the Stad Copenhagen, and in the 
presence of our landlady, who stood at the door to air herself, 
Into her friendly car I poured my pitiable story. “Go .to the 
docks, and try again,” she said. “But I am so hot and tired.” 
“ Never mind, you will find him there.” I went, and found A. 
sitting on a log of wood in a carpenter’s yard. We were united 
again. 

A. immediately asked me where we should go to? After a 
few brief minutes of rest, I was able to reply with admirable 
coolness, “ Wherever you like, but let us go together.” 

A small boat close to us was getting up its steam for a trip 
down the bay. We went on board, and had a pleasant, breezy, 
very short voyage, landing, in half-an-hour, at a wooden jetty 
two miles above the mouth of the Eider Canal. Crossing 4 
smooth sandy beach, we sat down under the shelter of a cliff, 
covered with brushwood. 

Kiel Bay being a celebrity, though thoroughly flat and unin- 
teresting in all its surroundings, I felt bound to produce a very 
ugly sketch, and A. sat by me, repeating scraps of poetry. Con- 
versation flagged. We were hot and tired, but that was not all; 
suddenly a bell began to ring loudly above our heads, so sug- 
gestive of lunch that we agreed to follow a little path through 
the wood, and find out what it all meant. A wicket-gate gave 
us access to a lawn covered with flower-beds, in front of the 
Bellevue Hotel and boarding house. Behind, on rising ground, 
stood one of Denmark's noble beech forests. A. was told that 
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dinner would not be ready till two o'clock. How were we to 
dispose of the time under the circumstances? Let us go into 
the forest and take a siesta. Happy thought! We seated our- 
selves on the soft moss, our backs being propped up against the 
silvery bark of a giant beech tree, and we were soon asleep, 

That one short hour of rest in the old Danish forest, filled 
with bright dreams, was rudely interrupted by the clanking of 
the dinner bell, echoing far and near. I rubbed my eyes; was 
the bright vision of gaily dressed ladies in evening costume 
fluttering throigh the sunny glades of the forest, sheltered by 
pink parasols, alla dream? Casting a hasty glance at my own 
dark, dusty dress, I felt I could not join the bright party. In 
vain I begged A, to let me finish my dream under the old beech 
trec, and go in to dinner without me. I found myself seated at 
table, and the dreaded fine ladies all howing to me. 

Danish dinners are very tedious, on account of the great 
variety of dishes, and this Bellevue dinner proved no exception, 
I thought it an ill-spent hour, and gladly left the hot sa//e, to 
enjoy the sea breezes on the lawn. Most of the ladies took 
possession of the benches, and began to work at their embroidery, 
while the gentlemen sat at their feet and smoked. The sceng 
reminded me of a Watteau or Lancret on a large scale. The 
Kiel band would arrive at four o'clock, and play on the lawn, 
We were quite disappointed not to stay and enjoy the gaicty, 
but it was impossible—a few hours more would find us on the 
bosom of the Great Belt. 

Under a broiling sun we set off to walk to Kiel, and hailed 
with delight the shelter of a magnificent avenue of elm trees 
which extended nearly to the town, Half way, in clouds of 
dust, we passed the band and crowds of people all hastening 
their steps, as an approaching storm began to darken the sky. 
We hurried on past the University and the Museum, across the 
Markt-Platz, and reached the Stad-Copenhagen not one instant 
too soon, 

A. lay down to rest an hour, and having done all necessary 
packing, I sat down in the bay-window and watched the 
foaming gutters and my opposite neighbours: one, a very pretty 
girl, appeared to share my tastes, and we were half acquainted 
by the time our supper was ready. © 

The wind howled dismally as the two dispirited travellers 
again emerged from the lofty gate-way of the Stad-Copenhagen, 
and, followed by a wheel-barrow, took their way down the steep 
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lane and alongside the frantic gutter to the quay, and went on 
board the steamer bound for Korséer in Zealand. We had 
every prospect of bad weather for our voyage through the great 
Belt. It blew half a gale as we plunged into the open sea at the 
mouth of Kiel harbour, one flare up of light on passing the light 
houses, and “after that the deluge.” Small rivulets of water 
swept over the deck in most unpleasant proximity to our feet, 
A. found the dryest place to be close to the binnacle, but as we 
left the shelter of the land, so did the storm increase, and he 
desired me to go below and look for shelter. Most unwillingly 
I found my way to the ladies’ cabin (a real service of danger it 
was to cross the deck alone in the darkness), and when the 
stewardess saw me, another being to provide with a berth, she 
cried out in despair, and pointed to a mattress only to be ap- 
proached over the prostrate bodies of several ladies ; shaking my 
head, I turned and ran on deck again, anything better than the 
bad air below. I found A. talking politics, rather excitedly, to 
a stranger, whose face there was not light enough from the 
binnacle to see; I observed, besides his accent being rather 
foreign, that he showed a desire to draw A, out, particularly on 
certain subjects, which he always brought the conversation round 
to again. Matters were decidedly interesting, and who knows 
how far A. might have committed himself and his opinions into 
the worthy custody of a Russian spy, had not the increased fury 
of the storm dispersed us just in time, and sent A. to the shelter 
of a barrel on deck, where, with a railway rug, he managed to 
keep himself pretty dry during the rest of the night. Desiring 
the stewardess to bring me a pillow and a chair, I planted the 
latter against the washstand, and as close as possible to the foot 
of the stairs; further I made her assist me in taking away a 
heavy curtain between the hallowed precincts of the ladies’ cabin 
and the passage leading to the gentlemen's saloon ; all this I did 
by signs, so passed an hour; just as I was getting more accus- 
tomed to the fetid air, the mate closed the door communicating 
with the deck. 

My best hope gone, I fell into a sort of comatose state that 
might have ended fatally, had not I been aroused by loud voices 
shouting, “ease her,” “ back her,” then followed a terrific bump, 
which shook me into my senses again, and I ran on deck to find 
we were at the picr at Korséer, and through the Great Belt. 

it was just four o'clock when we stepped on shore in the 
Island of Zealand. A. met me on deck, looking perfectly blue 
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with cold, it having rained all night. On comparing our respec- 
tive sufferings, I had some difficulty in making him believe that 
mine had been the most severe. 

Korsoer, half hid in a heavy sea fog, with its tall warehouses, 
and hideous modern red brick church, fronting the harbour, 
looked dismal enough. We were pointed out a long, low wooden 
building, no better than a booth at a fair, as the railway station, 
a permanent one, as the railway between Korséer and Copen- 
hagen has been open for many years. Into this we all flocked, 
fecling thankfyl for the shelter and comfort of a large white- 
washed room, sanded floor, and hard benches. Every one got 
cups of hot coffee and rolls. The cold was so intense in the 
room, we agreed to go outside and try what a walk would do, 
but we soon returned and took to our hard bench again, till the 
sun had softened the sharpness of the air and dispersed the fog. 
Our luggage was piled in the station; on looking over it, A. 
discovered that we were minus our black bag, holding boots, 
shoes, fishing tackle, besides many things not to be dispensed 
with on along journey. A fellow-passenger from Kiel, who took 
a lively interest in our loss, went most good-naturedly with A. 
to the packet to search for the missing bag. In an hour it would 
have been on its passage back to Kiel, and we thanked our 
coloured friend from St. Thomas’s for his active services. I had 
been much amused with his merry little children in the ladies’ 
cabin. 

After waiting four tedious hours at the railway station in the 
bitterest cold I ever experienced, we started for Copenhagen in 
a first-class carriage, and were whisked off through Zealand. On 
our left hand, shortly after leaving Korséer, we got sight of the 
sca, and the long low island of Funen, ending in an abrupt head- 
land. It was full of interest to me, as the birthplace of Hans 
Christian Andersen. Some of the trains are freighted with sacks 
full of chickens and live pigs, which a man waters at every station 
like beds of flowers. 

Zealand is miserably flat. The highest land in it can only 
boast of being a few hundred feet above the sea. Wide- 
spreading forests of beech trees and level tracts of yellow corn, 
varied by a few oak woods, are the only varieties of the scenery. 
A few simple white-washed churches and villages stood con- 
spicuous at the edge of the forests, but good substantial farm- 
houses or gentlemen's seats we never saw from the railway. A, 
and I agreed that we had never entered a dirtier carriage, nor 
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one that shook us more; the railway arrangements, including 
stations, are rough in the extreme. As we advanced further 
north, the country became rather pretty, and enchanting was the 
beauty of the noble beech forest that we travelled miles through, 
so fragrant and refreshing were its deep glades, recalling to mind 
Hans Andersen’s delightful stories. In the open country again 
we got a view of the sea ahead; and presently, after traversing 
some miles of marshy ground, the buildings of Kjobenhaven, or 
the :nerchants’ harbour, loomed in the distance. We regretted 
our not being able to stop at Roeskilde and sce the cathedral, 


not so much for any interest in an architectural point of view, 


but for its royal monuments. 

A crowd of people at the railway station elbowed us out of 
our last bit of patience, and it required energy to get our luggage, 
and hire a carriage to take us to our hotel. We drove through a 
fine avenue of trees to the Kjomayer Gade, or west gate, and once 
fairly within the labyrinth of narrow streets, we soon found our- 
selves at the Hotel Royal, opposite the Slots-plads, in the island 
of Amak. We were fortunate in getting a room fronting the 
canal. Most amusing it was to watch the people selling their 
wares. Much life is concentrated round the bridge near the 
palace. In the canal are several little stumpy sailing-boats at 
anchor, crammed full of pots and pottery of the most uncouth 
form, moulded in red clay; dogs, cats, monkeys, and even elegant 
Etruscan-shaped vessels. They are from Bornholm and Jutland, 
Near them are anchored boats with awnings; these are depéts 
of cheese and butter from Sleswig-Holstein. Jolly old ladies with 
ruddy faces sat in carts, selling flowers in pots, and bouquets, 
and gabbling lustily. Butchers’ stalls, and piles of dried salmon, 
stacked in boats, lay on the canal. It was a lively scene. The 
people in the island of Amak are a Dutch colony, planted there 
by Christian the Second, which partly accounts for their neat, 
cleanly appearance. 

Our little Holstcin waiter flung open our door, and bid us 
come to breakfast in the great sa//e with eight windows. We 
had fasted since leaving Kiel, save one cup of coffee at Korséer, 
and felt too fatigued to care to eat. This greatly troubled our 
little friend; he tried to tempt our languid appetites with a 
variety of Danish cheese, pressing us to eat smoked meat, ra- 
dishes, and fish, with a truly amiable kindness. In despair, he 
brought us a more English breakfast of ‘tea, bread and butter, 
and eggs. On returning to our room, we had to unpack, and 
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send our linen to the wash. The Holsteiner taking possession 
of our bundle, and our troubles over, we fell asleep for several 
hours. It had turned to a grey, dull afternoon before we woke, 
accompanied with a prospect of rain, and we hurried out of doors 
as fast as possible. Before reaching the bridge we were ankle 
deep in mud. The pavement in Copenhagen is everywhere 
known as the worst in the north of Europe, though the inhabi- 
tants tell you that it is all right since the city has been paved 
with granite slab. Beware of slipping into a gutter as some of 
us did; many of them are a foot deep in black sludge. 

Thorwaldsen’s Museum is only a few hundred yards off, across 
the bridge, in the island of Amak, near where I had admired the 
jolly old ladies in the morning. Thorwaldsen’s works are col- 
lected in a Pompeian building, built partly at the public cost, as 
the sum bequeathed by him for that purpose was not sufficient. 
In a small quadrangle, an oblong slab of polished granite, slightly 
raised above the grass and bordered with ivy, covers his remains. 
Around the outside of the building runs a colossal frescoe in 
Etruscan tints on a dark ground, representing the arrival and 
disembarkation of Thorwaldsen, with his various works of art, in 
Copenhagen from Rome. In the upper story are arranged the 
furniture and pictures as they were left when he died. Under a 
glass shade is kept a model of the head of Luther, unfinished, 
worked upon the day of Thorwaldsen’s death; and on the wall 
his last crayon sketch, “ The genius of Sculpture seated on the 
shoulder of the Statue of Jupiter.” Apartments were given to 
him in the palace of the Charlottenborg, where he lived for the 
remainder of his life after leaving Italy. He died suddenly in 
March, 1844. The little children of Copenhagen subscribed 
their skillings, and bought a garland of silver leaves to place 
upon his coffin. Thorwaldsen’s most magnificent works are 
considered to be “ Christ and the Twelve Apostles,” a beautiful 
“Venus,” “Night and Morning,” “A bust of Napoleon,” “Max 
the First of Bavaria,” “Colossal statue of Pius the Seventh,” 
“Jason with the Golden Fleece.” There are several statues and 
heads of the sculptor himself, by his own hand. The bas-reliefs 
let into the walls of sixty small rooms are very beautiful, and 
some as finely chiselled as a cameo. 

We were too much tired to visit any more places,and returned 
to an excellent dinner at six o'clock in the large salle, Our com- 


panions were chiefty Danes, and we enjoyed their pleasant 
English conversation. Next morning a leaden sky, pouring rain 
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and a bitter wind pronounced against sight-secing. Nevertheless, 
engaging an old Jew to be our cicerone, we set forth well muffled 
up, and under umbrellas, to the Ethnological Museum, hereby 
making a mistake. We should have gone to see the collection of 
northern antiquities, which is considered unrivalled In the world, 
but we had not time for both. In one of the galleries we were 
accosted by a fine looking old man, leaning on the arm of an 
attendant, who introduced himself as Professor Thomson. . He 
told us that he had had the sole direction of the arrangement of 
the Museum. I learnt afterwards that Professor Thomson was 
an old friend of my brother-in-law, the librarian at Cambridge, 
and had made him a member of the Royal Danish Society of 
Arts at Copehagen. 

A. got very much interested in the Greenland collection of fish- 
ing implements and various other northern curiosities. We found 
our old Jew nearly washed away in the rain when we joined him 
outside. Passing under a handsome gateway, he took us to the 
palace of Christiansborg, which is not remarkable for anything 
but size. The stables, built in the form of a crescent, are filled 
with valuable horses, we are told. The large quadrangle com- 
prises the palace, theatre, the supreme court of justice, and the 
museum of northern antiquities. Grass was growing in the 
court-yard, and the buildings had a dilapidated, neglected look, 
little like a royal residence. In the great entrance hall of noble 
dimensions silence reigned. 

Our guide plunged down a long dark passage and we after 
him. The royal porter was at dinner in a small den at the back 
of the palace. He received us with a profusion of bows, and a 
brisk conversation ensucd between the two men which we could 
not understand, but it ended in the porter saying to us, “ Eng- 
lish,” “ pictures.” More bows, and taking a key from off a nail, 
he bade us follow him to the top story of the palace. Here he 
took out another key and locked us into a long suite of rooms, 
leaving us to our feast. The royal collection of paintings consists 
of about a thousand pictures, painted by artists of all nations. 
Many of them are too old to be interesting. The arrangement of 
the paintings is considered bad, and well calculated to bewilder 
visitors, This picture gallery has the reputation of being the 
finest north of Dresden. I thought the paintings by Both the 
finest and most numerous that I had ever seen in any gailery- 
A. soon became weary, and, if truth must be told, very hungry: 
I tried every art to engage his attention on the pictures He 
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would stand and look at nothing but a great clock opposite to 
the palace. The finest Carlo Dolce had no charms for him in 
comparison to the hands that pointed to his dinner hour, One 
room being devoted to modern Danish pictures, I met an old 
friend that I had much admired in the Great Exhibition in 
London, a very beautiful flower piece, also a portrait of the late 
King of Denmark; then hearing a faint noise, and turning 
quickly round, I saw A. quietly stealing off through a side door, 
communicating with a back staircase. We walked back to our 
hotel in a storm of rain, which by-the-bye, we were getting 
accustomed to, and the mud was an affair of every day life. 

We sat down to dinner with a large and very pleasant party, 
chiefly Danes. The afternoon turning out wet and stormy, our 
valet de place got us a carriage, in which we went to the Rosen- 
borg Slots, built by Inigo Jones in 1604. It stands in a few 
acres of park-like ground, and is surrounded by magnificent 
avenues of elm trees. At each corner of the old red brick palace 
are placed four heavy towers surmounted by three golden ‘weather- 
cocks, the fourth has succumbed, and each of those left, points in 
a different direction. On entering the palace and passing through 
the galleries and state apartments, we thought how much the 
beauty of the ceilings was spoilt by their want of height, some 
of the rooms were as low as those at Holyrood, being built 
about the same period, and hung with tapestry. They contained 
costly cabinets, filled with jewels and works of art. On 
entering the throne-room, three colossal lions were pointed 
out to our notice, as representing the Great and the Little Belt 
and the Sound. The coronation chairs are wrought in ivory and 
gold. Gilt figures of the virtues adorn the king’s chair, flanked 
by a unicorn. The queen’s throne is of massive silver. In a 
small apartment adjoining we saw a round table, large enough to 
dine eight people, and eight chairs to match, all solid silver. 
Amongst the vessels used at the royal baptisms they pointed 
out a shallow dish of embossed silver on a pedestal, holding a 
golden plate, with the date of the baptism of the Princess Alex- 
andra engraved on it. In the room where Christian the Fourth 
held his councils is the most curious tapestry, worked by the 
hand, nearly three hundred years old, representing battles and 
naval engagements. We passed next into a large apartment, fitted 
up with glazed presses, in which .are hung the wardrobes of 
the defunct kings of Denmark for centuries past. Adjoining - 


a long passage, we were shown into a small boudgir, walled, 
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ceiled, and. floored with mirrors, which made me feel giddy, 
The whole of the figure is shown at a glance. 

We left the palace without having time to see the jewels, 
said to be of inestimable value, or the rare collection of china 
and glass, It rained heavily, and we were wet before a carriage 
could be found to take us home. Not only wet, but my clothes 
got so covered with mud that it took me a long time to brush 
them into respectability again. 

The sun shone brightly next morning, when we set forth, 
intending to make a severe day of sight secing, our first object 
being Thorwaldsen’s “Twelve Apostles” in the church adjoin- 
ing the palace. We crossed the bridge, and were just too late, 
service having begun. It was a great disappointment as we 
had seen the casts in the museum, and knew that they ranked 
amongst the great sculptor’s finest works. We next had pointed 
out to us the royal library, said to be one of the finest in Europe, 
both as to the number of its books and the value of its manuscripts. 
Any foreigner can get an introduction, and pass as much time 
as he likes there. We were told that more books are printed 
in Copenhagen than in any town of the same size in Europe. 
Everything is casy of access in the city, except the arsenal, 
which is jealously watched. In turn we passed the king's 
chancery, the military arsenal, and the exchange. It has a 
curious tower, covered with lead, the sharp point of which is 
composed of four dragons’ tails twisted together, the heads 
being turned to the four points of the compass. 

Our rambles were brought to a standstill by a violent shower 
of rain. We sheltered in a large, dark, stuffy church, whose 
name I could not make out. Heavy galleries, tier above tier, 
contained the ¢/ite of the congregation, shut in by glass win- 
dows, now wide open in order to hear the sermon delivered in 
very sonorous Danish. Preferring the rain to the bad air, we 
left the church, and went in quest of a shoe shop, as I had walked 
my boots into holes, and it was necessary to be re-shod before 
venturing further on my travels. I suited myself in a little 
shop in a narrow street off the Kongen’s Nye Torv or King’s 
new market. In the centre stands the equestrian statue of 
Christian the Fifth. At the bombardment a cannon ball struck 
the right arm of the statue, and ever since his majesty has held 
his sceptre downwards. 

On one side of the Nye Torv stands a large dilapidated red 
brick building, once a royal residence, now the Academy des 
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Beaux Arts. Turning to our right, passing through the shady 
avenues of Saint Ann’s Plads, we come to the Nyhaven Canal, 
They showed us a tower, in the opposite dockyard, where the 
Danish admiral stood to receive the bombardment. We next 
passed through the Amalienborg Plads, a large handsome 
square. 

We asked permission to be admitted into the citadel, and they 
cave it at once. Passing over the drawbridge, we found ourselves 
in a labyrinth of small streets, debouching in a large square, filled 
with soldiersand company. The band was playing. We climbed 
up a steep road out on to the ramparts, laid out as shrubberies, 
Three sides of the city are enclosed by high ramparts, planted 
with trees. On each of the bastions stands a wind-mill, in 
full sail. The flat country surrounding Copenhagen is richly 
cultivated. 

Once more in the street, we took an open carriage for Fredricks- 
berg, and asked a gentleman to make a bargain for us with our 
driver, 

Joining a stream of gay holiday folk, we left the city by the 
north gate, and drove through a long suburb to the foot of a 
slight elevation, called in Denmark a hill. On it stands an old 
rambling, white-washed royal palace, encircled by woods and 
shrubberies, and ornamented by several large sheets of water, 
fountains, and statues. In front of the palace extends a terrace : 
the view of the city lying below is very fine. This castle is the 
Versailles of Copenhagen, and its domain affords the people a 
delightful lounge on a Sunday. 

On our return to the hotel we drove through handsome streets 
full of good houses in gardens, belonging to the upper classes, 
and met crowds of people hurrying all in one direction, The 
Tivoli Gardens are a great attraction on Sunday afternoon; I 
had heard of them from some of my family who had visited 
Copenhagen in their yacht, the year but one before. 

After morning service, which is strictly attended, the lower 
orders spend their Sunday in dancing and other amusements, as 
in France. 

They gave us a haunch of very well flavoured venison at dinner, 
irom the Thiergarten,a royal park on the Sound, seven miles 
north of Copenhagen. We.were strongly recommended to visit 
it before we left, on account of its beautiful situation and magni- 
ficent timber. This was our last evening in Copenhagen. A. 
and myself again visited the rainparts, with their wonderful wind- 
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inills, the Rosenborg Slots, taking the sailors’ quarter on our way 
to the docks (they are laid out in low regular streets), and finally 
found ourselves in front of the Custom House. Our locomotive 
powers had by this time been rather severely taxed, and we 
began to make a calculation what we could draw on to get home 
with. On our road, in a bye street, a stupendous ruin presented 
itself to us—if it is correct to call that which has never been 
finished, a ruin—the Frederick Church. It looked a hopeless 
affair, and was intended to be a cathedral in size. I was attracted 
by a cannon ball embedded close to the front door of a gentle- 
man’s house ; it had been there since the bombardment, and had 
been painted black to attract attention. 

We breakfasted very early next morning, and soon after A. 
went to deliver Sir R. P.’s letter of introduction to Sir A. P., at 
the legation. Then I got out the trunks and began to pack, for 
this was our last day in Copenhagen. <A knock at the door! and 
with very insufficient warning, our Holstein waiter announced 
“a gentleman from the legation.” The floor was covered with 
clothes. Advancing with a low bow, he said he had come-to tell 
us that the British minister was at his country house, but that he 
would be most happy to see us on our return to Copenhagen. I 
thanked him, and said that we were ex route for Norway ; another 
bow, and to my great relief he disappeared. 

A. returned shortly after, looking rather disconsolate at what 
had happened. He had slipped over a gutter, and fallen into it, 
and had been helped up in a moment by a friendly Dane, who 
instead of laughing @ / Anglais, showed the greatest concern at 
the occurrence. This little incident happily over, we were driven 
down to the docks, and went on board a small steamer bound 
for Gottenborg. We left Copenhagen with regret. It contains 


‘works of art and museums superior to any town in Europe for its 
‘size; but its streets are dull, and the houses meanly built. Its 


greatest attraction are the ramparts, and no city can rival it in 
windmills. 

Opposite to the custom house, across the water, we saw 4 
melancholy sight—six old Danish men of war crippled with 
age, that had gonc to their rest, their poor old ribs well covered 
up with tarpaulin. 

Our steamer soon took us through the roads, full of shipping 
and passing a large strongly fortified island on our right we entered 
the deep blue Sound, covered with vessels of all nations, some 
going up, others returning from the Baltic, The bright sky, hot 
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sun, hazy purple hills of Sweden, all reminded us of southern 
climes. It took two hours to run up the Sound to the point of 
Elsineur, the strait being here five miles wide. 

The coast of Denmark, up to the Castle of Cronborg, is very 
beautiful, the royal forests contributing their masses of trees. 
These forests are preserved, and are full of game. A view is got 
over the beeches of one of the royal hunting palaces. Danish 
traditions say that the ancient hero, “ Holgar” the Dane, is now 
living in the dismal vaults beneath the Castle of Cronborg. 
Occasionally the clang of-arms and groans of human beings are 
heard. A prisoner who had forfeited his life was promised his 
pardon if he would descend into the vaults ; he did so, and found 
warriors in armour sitting at a stone table, at the end of which 
reclined a man of great stature—* Holgar ;” when he raised his 
head, the stone table burst in twain, for his beard had grown 
through it. So goes the story. 

At Elsineur we crossed over to Sweden, and steamed under 
the lofty and rugged cliffs of Killkullen Head. On the highest 
point stands a lighthouse, at the entrance to the sound. 

Now fairly launched in the Cattegat, and out of sight of land, 
we went down to our dinner in the cabin, which the calm sea 
allowed of our eating in peace. A. caused some amusement by 
tossing off a glass of fiery finkel (Swedish brandy) out of a 
caraffe, mistaking it for water. The society on board we found 
extremely agreeable; Danes, Swedes, and Prussians speaking 
very good English. They all paid us great attention. I formed 
quite a friendship with a Danish lady, who told me she had 
travelled in England, and had been to Edinburgh; that she 
liked us all so much, and our language too; adding that it was 
taught in Denmark in preference to French. 

Several of our fellow passengers were artisans and engineers 
returning from America, where they had been seeking work. 
One man entertained us a long time with an account of his 
adventures, which he related in a particularly happy, straight- 
forward fashion. 

Our coffee was served to us on deck—so passed the summer 
afternoon. At eight o'clock we again came in sight of the low 
coast of Sweden, and reached Warburg soon after. The old 
fortress stands on a rock above the town, now turned into a 
lunatic asylum. Warburg, with its two thousand inhabitants, is 
one of the most favourite watering places in Sweden, and casy 
of access now the railway is completed from Gottenborg to 
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Stockholm. The low muddy shore and languid tide, if there is 
any at all, looked scarcely inviting for a dip. 

We landed at the pier amongst a crowd of fashionables 
assembled to hear a very good band of music, and to look for 
friends arriving by the steamer. Our captain gave us leave to 
stay two or three hours, as it was necessary for him to have day- 
light on entering the Gottenborg Fjord. 

The prospect of stretching one’s legs along a green lane, and 
perhaps a moonlight climb up a hill, with the smell of new 
mown hay all round us was perfect happiness. The outskirts of 
the dull formal town, with its endless streets, wooden houses 
painted all colours; and muslin curtains and red flower pots in 
every window, were soon reached. A young Swede from Stock- 
holm accompanied us in our ramble along the lanes, between 
hedge rows full of wild flowers, and into fields full of new mown 
hay. <A bright full moon almost tempted us to climb a woody 
hill near at hand, but time did not permit. 

On our way back we met a girl of about seventeen, of the 
lower rank, who courtesied most respectfully, and bid us geod 
day with a very pleasant expression of countenance. Having 
passed us, she suddenly stopped, her expression wholly changed, 
and she ran up to me pointing to the white petticoat, which I 
had uncovered by holding up the skirt of my dress to avoid the 
mud. We could not, for the life of us, make out what was the 
matter; and finally she became very angry, and gave us lan- 
guage which appeared to be abusive. At last our Swedish 
friend comprehended the case, and explained that the girl had 
been shocked by what appeared to her a great indecorum ; and 
we had to drive her away with menacing gestures. 

The province of Gothland and the town of Warburg having no 
especial charms for us, we hastened our steps back to the pier, 
afraid of being left behind. The band still played, while the 
beaux and belles enjoyed the sea breezes. At twelve o'clock 
the bell from the steamer summoned us on board, and we found 
the steam up for Gottenborg. 

We got into rough water soon after leaving the land. The 
wind rose in gusts, and there seemed every prospect of a bad 
night. For a short time we were fairly in the jaws of the 
dreaded Skagerrack. The steamboat did not afford much 
accommodation for sleeping quarters ; small cabins, divided off 
the saloon by curtains, held a couple of sofas cach. A. went to 
bed at once on leaving Warburg; victim after victim seceded 
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from our pleasant party, which reduced us to my Danish friend 
and myself. She soon succumbed, like the rest, and left me 
alone with my interesting French novel. The wind howled, the 
boards of the packet creaked, the curtains flapped about, and un- 
pleasant sounds met my ears, whilst trying to read and brave the 
horrors of the Skagerrack. I was fairly beaten by the lamp 
swinging itself into darkness against the roof. I then lay down 
on my sofa, and only woke at dawn to find A. had dressed and 
gone on deck to see the entrance into the Gottenborg Fjord. 
Nothing can be more black and sterile than the scenery for 
thirty miles, mist and storm partially hiding the bare grey rocks, 
till we reached the mouth of the Gotha river, and at six o'clock 
lay off the quay at Gottenborg. 

When I got on deck in a storm of rain, I found our trunks 
lying open, and a vigorous search being actively carried on by 
the Custom-house Officers. Spite of all my remonstrances, they 
turned out our clothes on to the wet deck, and left us to put 
them back again. Our kind fellow passengers crowded round 
us with outstretched hands to grasp ours and say good-bye. A 
large wheelbarrow loomed through the mist, into which a porter 
put our luggage, and bade us follow him through the wet streets. 
Hotels are not to be found easily in Gottenborg, so we bent our 
steps to a large boarding house that we had been recommended 
to; the lady of the establishment intimated to us, with a wave of 
her hand, that we might go and see for ourselves if there was any 
room. We climbed five stories, and opened the doors of twice 
as many rooms, all full, and the nasal sounds most convincing 
that here there was no resting place for us. 

We tried a second boarding-house with the same success ; I 
let A. mount up, while I sat in the rain on the wheelbarrow. 
Our porter advised us to try the railway station, as there were 
humble lodgings to be had there. Our condition was too miser- 
able to feel anything but gratitude to him for the suggestion, and 
again we set off to try our luck. 

In a small house fronting the immense square, in which stands 
the Stockholm Railway Station, we secured two homely but very 
clean rooms. A. set off into the town to find a barber, and I 
went to bed. On his return we ordered breakfast; this was 
imperative, for since our early dinner the day before on board 
the packet, we had eaten nothing. Up comes an old tin tray, 
holding two cups of tepid, straw-coloured tea and thick slices of 
bread, stuffed full of aniseed ; a small scrap of questionable butter 
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accompanied this sumptuous repast. In great wrath A. said, 
let us unpack the trunks and go out in search of food; besides, 
I must go back to the barber’s, for I have left my dictionary at 
his shop, on the table where I was looking out the words, “cut 
my hair,” in Swedish. 

Our way led us through prettily laid out gardens, with orna- 
mental sheets of water; beyond, on the outskirts of the city, lies 
the fashionable quarter, traversed by a curved road, planted with 
fine clm trees. Here stands the English Church—a new building 
with a high spire. The public gardens are in front, surrounded 
by the handsome houses of the gentry. As we approached the 
barber's shop, we saw him at his door, the missing book in hand, 
which he delivered to us with all the courtesy of a Swede. A 
branch of the river Gotha flows through the main street and 
lesser thoroughfares of Gottenborg. The rows of trees planted 
along the banks give the town a cheerful appearance, It was 
founded by Gustavus Adolphus, and has long been a commercial 
city of some importance. There are some fine buildings in Got- 
tenbourg ; first ranks the exchange, built by the merchants, con- 
taining a magnificent ball room. In the great square stands a 
fine statue of Gustavus Adolphus. 

I was much disappointed with the shops; no attractive win- 
dows, hung with silks and satins, to lure in the passers by; the 
outsides looked mean and the insides dark. I made A, go into 
one, and I spent a few dollars on a very questionable silk hand- 
kerchief, as to taste, blue ground and bordered with red roses, 
They cheated us in the change, there being a slight difference 
between the Swedish and Danish dollar, which they availed 
themselves of, but we were too cute. 

Twelve o'clock found us seated at dinner in the stuffy saloon 
of the Phoenix Restaurant, amongst a crowd of most particularly 
ill-mannered people, but we were too hungry to care for their 
incivility, and when all was over, and a really good dinner dis- 
posed of, we went out and hired an open carriage, for a drive 
into the country. The day had turned to bright sunshine, almost 
too warm for walking. Our coachman insisted on taking us up 
a steep hill behind the town to see the view, and indeed he was 
right, it was magnificent ; we could trace the windings of the 
Fjord to its junction with the sea. The town lay at our feet, the 
harbour and the shipping beyond, close to the mouth of the Gotha 
river, while on the left, built on high rocky ground above the 
water, stood the old town of Gottenborg, now inhabited by 
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sailors. Our coachman nearly upset us coming back, and we got 
out to walk, and look at an old fort which crowned the hill. 
Inland the view was more extensive than interesting, ridges of 
low, purple hills stretched away to’ the west; the setting sun 
tinging their heathery sides with crimson, in strong contrast 
to the cold green of the valleys between each rocky ridge. 

We took a walk through the fields to a farmhouse, and brought 
back with us a rich bouquet of wild flowers, They grew in 
amazing profusion amongst the grass; the soil looked very rich, 
of a dark red colour. 

We received a cordial welcome on our return from our hostess, 
who lost no time in bringing up the old tin tray and its contents. 
A. seized the map. We must leave Gottenborg before we are 
starved to death. Let us seriously consider our future move- 
ments. Which of these plans do you like best? Twenty-four 
hours by sea to Christiana, or one hundred miles across Sweden, 
with no railways or public conveyances. I shuddered as I read 
the formidable word Skagerrack, and at once declared for the 
journey by land. We drank our tepid tea, and A. went down to 
the harbour to hear at what hour the steamer started in the 
morning. With a strong sensation of relief we locked our trunks, 
labelled them for Christiana, and only retained the black bag as 
a companion in our wanderings, 

In a heavy drizzle of rain we went as we came, along the wet 
streets next morning at half-past six o’clock, down to the quay. 
The Salboda Anzern, a tight little steamer, lay alongside the 
pier ready for a start up the Gotha river. On applying to the 
mate for berths, he said they had all been taken a week ago. 
There was a crowd of people on board, and the usual steam 
packet bustle and confusion as we swung off from the pier, with 
very light hearts, glad to escape from Gottenborg, and to be 
fairly launched on our travels, with a happy prospect of finding 
it very difficult to get on. 

The heavy mist which had enveloped us on our departure now 
cleared off, and the entrance to the Gotha river in bright sunshine 
was delightful. Low, wooded hills at some distance, and a ruined 
fortress on the left, gave a promise of better scenery, not yet to 
be realised. The low land on cach side of the river became 
marshy, and an army of haymakers stood up to their knees 
in water. These swamps passed, the woods again appeared, and 
the Salboda Anzern gracefully glided round the,sharp bends of 
the narrow river, The lovely, light green foliage of the birch 
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trees swept the deck when the boat took the corners too 
sharply. 

Our afternoon was delightful, and the sun shone forth when 
the first lock at Troldhatten was reached. Our captain ordered 
us all to get out and walk across a field, where we should get 
the best view of the first fall, while he took the steamer round 
by an artificial cutting, 

Our placid river had suddenly changed its character; we stood 
at the edge of a boiling cataract, rushing over slabs of black 
rock, and falling back in sheets of creamy foam. In front rose 
heights, covered with grass, and crowned with pine woods; 
magnificent granite crags cast their dark shadows over the water; 
a miniature bit of Switzerland. The captain quickly collected 
his flock together, and took us, in half an hour, to the village of 
Troldhatten. Again we were turned adrift, whilst the steamer 
ascended the locks. 

The waters of Lake Wenern, the largest lake but one in 
Europe, have no channel to escape by, except a narrow passage 
of two hundred yards. We stood on a kind of platform, on the 
summit of the rock, overlooking this vast body of water falling 
over a succession of ledges, parallel to which is an artificial cutting 
in the rock, through which the main body of water rushes, and 
thunders down into the boiling depth below. Beyond the wood, 
which overhangs the falls, is built the pretty, cheerful village of 
Troldhatten. Its red-tiled roofs improve the cold colouring of 
the landscape. The inhabitants are nearly all connected with 
the timber trade. Mr. Carnagie owns the saw mills below the 
village. 


(To be continued ). 

















NEW LIGHTS FROM OLD PLAYS 


By P. QUIN KEEGAN, LL.D, 


THE marvellous modifications to which, under certain conditions 
and circumstances, the human heart is subject; the manifold 
divergencies that ripple the stream of human fecling, may be 
advantageously studied in the pages of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists. Perhaps in no other production may be found so many 
ever-varying pictures of emotion, so much profound, all-penctrat- 
ing knowledge regarding the sources of emotion, the channels 
wherein it flows, and the divers effects it produces upon the 
thoughts and sentiments, the words and actions. Perhaps in no 
other literary work can we become so intimately conversant with 
the intricately involved, the trebly complicated machinery of the 
human heart, the winds and sails that move the vessel of human 
conduct. So much familiarity with human passion and senti- 
ment, and the development of character undet the influence of 
incident, such profound knowledge of men, and of life; such power 
of conceiving and reproducing character as these playwrights 
display, indicate an intense native sympathy, and a consummate 
skill and facility in the reading the nature and dispositions of 
men, and in exploring the inmost recesses of the heart. What- 
ever causes may be assigned for the production of these effects, 
it seems indisputable that a vastly more extensive and recondite 
knowledge of human nature prevailed in England during the age 
of Elizabeth than since. In fact, that brilliant outburst of dra- 
matic genius can scarcely be accounted for under any other 
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hypothesis. Was this knowledge and introspection the fruit of 
the hereditary transmission of the habits of self-introspection 
which the old religion practised before the Reformation had 
engendered? If so, it may be asked, why, with all its Catholic 
predelictions and observances, has not France exhibited a grand 
national tragic drama ? The answer seems to be, that the French 
mind, though brimful of stirring passion and progressive energy, 
and intimately conversant with human nature, is not naturally so 
serious, thoughtful, or concentrative as the English national mind, 
or as much disposed to derive gratification from the grave and 
solemn class of emotions which tragedy illustrates and displays. 
The Spaniards and Italians on the other hand, are a much more 
grave, solemn, and religious people ; and their drama is, for that 
and other reasons, deeply woven into the tissue of their national 
existence, 

Wherever there exists a keen, sharp-witted perception of the 
various phases and varieties of the different orders and species of 
motives, appetences, or actual characters, there assuredly will be 
found a dextrous and delicate use and handling of the power of 
conscience. This averment may be enunciated as a general pro- 
position capable of ample illustration, and subject to few or no 
exceptions. Philosophers teach us that it is the special function 
of the conscience to preside over the various springs and sources 
of action, and to pronounce authoritatively as to their moral 
propriety or impropriety. Now, it is a law that exercise strengthens 
the moral powers; and sometimes it happens that when, under 
the influence of religion, the conscience is frequently examined, 
it becomes in course of time exceedingly vigorous and acute; 
and a competent knowledge is acquired, not otherwise possible, 
of those passions, dispositions, etc., whose effect on the conduct 
it governs and regulates. 

From these two principal sources, viz., a more intense and keen 
power of self-consciousness and introspection, and a more delicate 
susceptibility of conscience, seems to have sprung the glorious 
Elizabethan drama. But there are various other causes, com 
ditions, and circumstances that must not be disregarded. For 
instance, there seems to have prevailed during that period of 
dramatic glory, certain special and peculiar methods of regard 
ing certain objects or of exciting certain of the emotions, which 
methods, amongst other advantages, enabled the dramatist 
bestow grace on subjects not naturally capable or worthy of such 
treatment. There also existed various prejudices and supet 
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stitions touching certain objects, which of course, invested them 
with a trebly intense emotional influence ; and in many instances, 
it is truly marvellous to observe the air of delicacy and refine- 
ment which a poetic spirit can breathe around an apparently 
loathsome subject. Nor were these dramatists arrested by any 
considerations of delicacy,asthetic taste, or refinement, in the un- 
relieved and unreserved display of whatever was best calculated 
to strike the chords of human sympathy, or to fan the flame of 
emotion. And, finally, from these various causes and influences 
combined, there ensued a breadth and freedom of invention 
and imagination, a boldness of exhibition, and an affluence of 
topic and illustration, which have ever shocked and grieved the 
puritanical sensibility of these and other days. 

By way of particular illustration of the general remarks which 
we have hazarded in the preceding paragraphs, let us proceed to - 
exhibit some instances, culled from the Elizabethan playwrights 
of a profound and thoroughgoing knowledge of the springs 
which most effectually move the machine of human passion. 
We need not dwell upon the marvellous and pertinent but familiar 
examples of this recondite knowledge to be found in Shakespeare. 
Let us rather seek to elucidate some of the numerous and beau- 
tiful illustrations adduced and commented upon by Charles Lamb 
in his valuable work entitled Sfecimens of English Dramatic 
Poets who lived about the Time of Shakespeare. \n the first place, 
let us notice the terrible scene in Webster's “ Duchess of Malfy,” 
where the utmost pitch of human horror seems to be attained. 
The duchess marries her steward; and the match arousing the in- 
dignation of her brother Ferdinand, he proceeds to imprison, and 
to inflict upon her a series of the most studied and consummate 
mental tortures. He displays to her the bodies of her husband 
and children counterfeited as dead in wax; by the hideous dis- 
cord of raving maniacs, he: forbids her to sleep; then a man 
enters who announces to her that he is a tomb-maker come to 
make her tomb, and he presents her with a coffin, cords, and a 
bell—the hideous instruments of burial. Then a dismal dirge is 
sounded in words of hollow sepulchral and fearful note ; and after 
a short and melancholy dialogue, she is finally strangled whilst 
on her knees. } 

One glance at this fearful scene is sufficient to show, that we 
have here assembled and brought to bear upon the wretched 
duchess, all the most effective agencies to arouse the emotions of 
awe and fear that human skill and knowledge can devise. or 
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which in themselves can possibly occasion that effect. If it be 
true that the emotion of awe and terror is naturally excited by 
the expectation or belief of impending pain or evil, can the mind 
contemplate anything more grim or terrible than death with all 
its hideous accessories and horrible associations ? Who can con- 
template a lifeless corpse, or a tomb, or a coffin, or can listen toa 
funereal dirge, without experiencing the fearful depression of 
animal energy which occasions or accompanies the feeling of 
terror? The chords of the heart immediately utter a grave, 
funereal note, and the senses and thoughts are intensely concen- 
trated upon the quarter whence the coming horror is apprehended. 
When all these incentives to fear are brought to bear skilfully, 
being applied with “ doubly redoubled strokes,” then “ on horror’s 
head, horrors accumulate,” and the most dismal and impressive 
effect is produced. Just imagine what a mighty tragical influence 
the performance of “The Duchess of Malfy” must have wrought 
upon the solemn, serious, semi-puritanised spirits of the audience 
who thronged the rude London theatres in the early half of the 
seventeenth century. The “sceptred fall of gorgeous tragedy 
sweeping by,” was hereby supremely illustrated, and vindicated 
as to its characteristic features, without which, and in defiance of 
artificial auxiliaries of situation and gesture, it cannot be regarded 
as a creature of sterling artistic talent and genius. Such potent 
and vigorous appealing to the inner emotions would, in this 
excitement-loving nineteenth century, be either utterly dis- 
regarded, or even perhaps, be exposed to contemptuous ridicule, 

That the moral sense does not invariably become blunted by 
the contamination of evil spirits,or by the devotional emotions 
lying fallow, seems evinced in a scene from “The Revenger's 
Tragedy,” by Cyril Tourneur, another old Elizabethan play- 
wright. Two brothers threaten their mother for consenting to 
the dishonour of their sister ; and their indignation at this revolt- 
ing shame is expressed with unmeasured severity, and in the 
sharpest possible terms. All these virtuous strictures, evincing a$ 
they do, a consummate moral sensibility, may of course have 
been introduced by the dramatist for mere theatrical effect, and 
their influence upon the audience may have been at best but 
momentary; but the main difficulty lies in the satisfactory ¢x- 
planation of how such indignant animadversion, such eloquent 
vituperation, such conscience-moved sentiment can emanate from 
any source but that of a highly incensed, virtuous indignation— 
the stinging rebuff of an afflicted conscience. Whilst other fee 
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ings and sentiments may be successfully feigned, can the voice of 
an outraged consciencee be effectively simulated? The dramatic 
poct who has actually either in himself experienced, or witnessed 
in others, the effects of anger, of hatred, of love, of jealousy, 
revenge, etc., may readily reproduce them in dramatic form and 
effectiveness ; but supposing that little practical morality prevailed 
amongst these old Elizabethan playwrights, from what source 
could they borrow the sentiments and the language of virtuous 
indignation, of ‘indignant animadversion? How easy would it 
be for an eloquent declaimer or versifier to invent such expres- 
sions as “ wicked, unnatural parent,” “O thou for whom no name 
is bad enough!” “O my offence is rank, it smells to heaven,” 
etc.; but fortunately one or more searching tests can be applied 
to cases of this kind, in order to distinguish the sterling from the 
spurious coin. We can ascertain from the plot, the disposition 
of the incidents in the play, and from the sentiments expressed 
by the virtuous characters thereof, whether the dramatist pos- 
sesses a decided and confirmed moral sensibility. If a man, 
having the healthy use of his conscience, is accustomed to observe 
the actual powers and boundaries thereof—what virtuous actions 
it actually can originate, and what virtuous actions it commonly 
finds inadequate to its resources, he will scarcely attribute to any- 
one sentiments and conduct of strained, improbable or extra- 
ordinary moral excellence. Thus in Beaumont and Fletcher's 
play, “ Thierry and Theodoret,” a woman was told that from her 
the king and kingdom of France might receive a general blessing 
if she did a certain deed; whereupon, she, after finding out it was 
to be an honest deed, declares she will hazard it, “let it be what 
it may then, what it dare,” saying it was only her duty ; and when 
told it was death, she avers that she can suffer as willingly as say 
it, and asks to fear her not to meet it, for she is steadfast, declar- 
ing about death, 

"Tis of all sleep the sweetest ; 

Children begin it to us, strong men seck it, 

And kings from height of all their painted glories 

Fall like spent exhalations to this centre : 

And those are fools that fear it, or imagine 

A few unhandsome pleasures, or life’s profits, 

Can recompense this place ; and mad that stay it, 

Till age blow out their lights, or rotten humours 

Bring them dispersed to the earth. 


We don't think that if either Master Beaumont or Master 
Fletcher was brought to the pass here represented of thi8 heroic 
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woman, they would be prepared to utter such virtuous sentiments, 
much less to sacrifice their own lives in such a cause, or even 
their personal comfort. 

When the feelings are not aglow, how can fire be launched from 
the eyes, or be made to burn upon the lips? Surely, of all the 
qualities that men living in a stateof nature, unhallowed bythe ordi- 
nances of religion, are destitute of, there is none more conspicuous, 
than the righteous indignation against crime—the shock of recoil 
from the transgressor of God's moral law. It is generally admitted 
that there is perhaps no power of the human mind so delicate, so 
subject to deterioration and decay if left uncultivated, as the per- 
ceptive function of the conscience. Some men have arrived at 
that stage of deterioration, that they are actually incompetent to 
perceive the moral impropriety of certain actions. They are 
afflicted with, as it were, a grievous colour-blindness of the 
moral vision. Prudence, justice, fortitude, and temperance are 
unknown amongst wild Indians and other barbarians, because the 
habitual practice of those virtues implies a strong and resolute 
will,and because any violation of them after the first, is unattended 
by the twinge of conscience ; but faith, hope,and a rude form of 
charity are familiar to nearly every tribe and people under the 
sun, because their exercise is more or less pleasurable, and more 
or less casy. 

Now who will contend that religious emotion, that moral 
enthusiasm prevailed extensively amongst the great playwrights 
of the Elizabethan cra? It is familiarly known that the cha- 
racter of many of their lives was anything but sane, prudent, or 
virtuous. It is known that Marlowe, Greene, and Nash led 
infamous lives, and died infamous deaths; and that in those old 
days, the actor’s profession was classed with that of the rogue and 
vagabond. The duties of an actor are generally of such an ex- 
citing, energetic description, they involve such a lavish prodigality 
of life-energy, that, as it would seem, little time or vigour 1S 
available for the practice of devotion, or for the cultivation of 
moral habits. These facts and considerations render any ¢X- 
planation of the acute and delicate moral perceptions, the 
vigorously active conscience of the old dramatists, a matter of 
no inconsiderable difficulty. Whence did these scapegraces, these 
uncompromising reu¢s and profligates, whence did they derive the 
profound knowledge of man’s moral nature that they clearly 
possessed, and exhibit in every page of their immortal creations? 
Perhaps they were men of education, and had received a univer 
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sity training, and thuswise became conversant with the numerous 
moral apothegms, etc., contained in the classics of ancient Greece 
and Rome ; but this merely theoretical knowledge will never (as 
aforesaid) suffice to account for an acute and delicate moral 
sensibility. Just in the same manner that no amount of theoretical 
knowledge about the structure, functions, and powers of the eye 
can ever render vision acute and far-reaching, so no perfection of 
moral theory’ or instruction can, in the absence of practice and 
experience, clear away the mists and shadows that obscure 
the gaze of conscience. Doubtless, in the age brightened by this 
splendid constellation of dramatists—the age of the scholastic 
philosophy, the study of ethics was more sedulously and univer- 
sally prosecuted, than it has been since. Probably also these 
votaries of the dramatic muse had inherited from olden times 
some grand heirloom of self-introspection and moral instinct; and 
perhaps, too, their carnest desire to excel in tragedy may have 
stimulated the work of sounding the mysteries of the deeper 
passions, and of striving to fathom the enigmas of our- moral 
nature ; and, moreover, perhaps the dim, dingy, funereal, earthy 
aspect and association of the very theatres wherein they per- 
formed, may have saturated their minds with a deep, dark, solemn 
tragic influence, rendering them more prone to discuss subjects 
ofa profoundly thoughtful, speculative character. Some of the 
ablest of their critics have proclaimed a belief in the sterling 
originality of their literary matter. Thus, for instance, Lamb, 
speaking of the present as contrasted with the old playwrights, 
says, “We have a common stock of dramatic morality out of 
which a writer may be supplied, without the trouble of copying it 
from originals within his own breast.” 

Another circumstance about these old dramatists worthy of 
special consideration is, that sometimes they exhibit a character 
steeped in sin, replete with evil propensities, but who, neverthe- 
less, appeals not vainly to our sympathy: for example, the hero 
of Beaumont and Fletcher’s “A King and No King.” In Ford's 
“Brother and Sister,” too, we feel inclined to pity and sympathise 
with a pair who commit a horrible crime. Now it seems to us 
that this comparatively lenient and humane method of contem- 
plating and pourtraying fallen humanity is partly, at least, the 
fruit of the old mediaval Catholic practices, beliefs, and observ- 
ances regarding sin and its commission and absolution. Be it 
observed that in nearly all Catholic countries, the more atrocious 
sins against one’s neighbour are classed fn point of guilt with 
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some which, in a public point of view, seem insignificant. Or, 
on the other hand, it might have happened that the theoretical 
notions of these dramatists themselves about virtue, may have 
been lax and unsettled ; or their sense of sympathy was so keen, 
and their indulgence towards fallen humanity so boundless, that 
they ever felt disposed to regard infringements of the moral law 
in a comparatively mild and moderate light. The probability is 
that, inured to scenes of wild revelry and dissipation, where the 
empire of the moral law was utterly ignored, they, in course of 
time, forgot that such a thing as virtue existed in the world, 
except perhaps amongst the repertory of the poet. To depict 
a wicked character, therefore, as clothed with certain amiable 
qualities, was virtually only to aver, that a certain quantum of 
amiable persons might be found scattered about the great world 
of humanity. 

Curious and interesting was the view and survey these old 
poets took of certain objects in their relation to our feelings con- 
cerning them. A remarkable illustration of this circumstance 
may be furnished by considering the manner wherein the 
medixval miser contemplated his beloved gold, or what quality 
in the gold it actually was that lured away his affections so 
bewitchingly. Not as a mere sign or symbol of actual command 
over a certain amount of worldly goods, pleasures, &c., not as a 
potential power that could at will be converted into actual power, 
did the yellow treasures glisten in the gloating eye of the old 
niggard ; but they appealed toa certain morbid form of zsthetic 
fecling. The feeling of the beautiful was the affection most 
extensively involved. The gold was yellow and lustrous— 
here was the beauty of colour; it was round and _ tastefully, or 
fantastically moulded and stamped, and herein was the beauty of 
form; it chinked musically, emitting when struck a grateful sound, 
and herein was the power and beauty of sound. The man who 
could thuswise exclusively contemplate his heaps of coin was 
treated to a feast of xsthetic delight. The pleasure experienced 
was thuswise purely sensuous, akin to what we experience on the 
sight of a beautiful flower, or other form. Marlowe's “Jew of 
Malta,” Massinger’s “City Madam,” Johnson's “Case is Altered,” 
all contain illustrations of the peculiarity now indicated, Therein 
the gold is regarded by the wretched miser as “a mistress to be 
hugged over,” “my dear life,” “my dear child,” “sweet prince, 
great emperor, king of kings,” etc. We fancy this coarse, unrefined 
species of miser could not have had many opportunities of 
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gratifying his predilection for the beautiful ; or perhaps he was 
afflicted with a grave morbid sensibility in regard to small 
circular objects of a golden texture and aspect, and stamped with 
sundry eye-rivetting devices. 

What a marvellous temper and disposition of human nature, 
what sentiments and what comportment do these old but immortal 
dramatists occasionally exhibit. Let no one suppose that what 
is styled “ politeness,” “good manners,” etc., is peculiar, to a 
civilised nation. Let no one imagine that that peculiar deference 
towards the opinions, feelings, and prejudices of our neighbour— 
that scrupulosity never to offend our neighbour's amour propre, 
which is entitled “ gentlemanliness,” “courtesy,” etc. is ex- 
clusively characteristic of the refined and civilised age in which 
we live. Now, although many of the Elizabethan dramatists 
were men of excellent birth and education, there is nothing to 
indicate (except, perhaps, in the case of Beaumont and Fletcher) 
that they were particularly gentlemanly in manner, or in general 
conduct. The celebrated “wit combats” of the “ Falcon,” the 
“ Mermaid,” the “ Devil,” taverns, will scarcely be considered as 
having been conducted in the happiest spirit of deference and 
delicacy, when it is reflected that the master-mover thereof was Ben 
Jonson, a man of coarse, boisterous, and somewhat overbearing 
disposition. Nor do we think that the feverish excitement of a 
theatrical career was or is specially calculated to refine the taste, 
or to polish the manners. 

How comes it, then, that in such plays as “ The Devil’s Law 
Case,” by John Webster, we have excellent cxamples of what 
Lamb styles “a model of a well managed and gentlemanlike 
difference.” Here we have a scene wherein a lover challenges 
his rival to fight for the possession of the fair one ; and although 
every favourable circumstance and opportunity for tragical rant 
and tirade, for combatic fury and extravagant energy, seem to be 
presented, yet withal we are treated to an exceedingly mild 
and mutually deferential altercation. Although apparently a 
decidedly passion-stirring casus dell: was offered, yet in this 
case, we hear no cursing and d——g, no foul recrimination, no 
scurrilous invective, no striking or giving the lie, nothing 
calculated to wound the self-esteem, but rather a calm and 
studied deference to each other's feelings, a mild conciliatory tone 
of expostulation, a desire to heal the breach of friendship, but, at 
the same time, a most firm and full determination to let.“ the rage 
sit on the sword’s point,” and to “live and die like noble gentle- 
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men and true Italians.” A conversation in “The Merry Devil of 
k.dmonton,” is another beautiful illustration of the fact, that our 
mediaval forefathers were conversant with the theory and practice 
of polite and gentlemanly manners ; and thuswise can be traced 
the intimate alliance that subsists between genuine feeling and 
genius, and the causes that operate naturally upon the mind. 
Politeness has its seat in the emotional department of the mind. 
It arises from a certain amount of tender feeling, conjoined with 
a suitable sprinkling of sympathy; and it is thus the product, 
not of artificial causes or of an artificial training, but of some- 
thing strictly natural. Given a certain order, intensity, and dis- 
position of the affections (strictly so called), and, in the absence of 
all artificial constraint and breeding, we may have a model of a 
perfect lady or gentleman. He or she whocan regard his fellow- 
man or woman with the eyes of a genuine love and sympathy, 
will assuredly never seek to wound their self-respect further than 
what considerations for their good will dictate. 

Perhaps the innate delicacy and refinement of feeling now 
indicated may be somehow connected with another peculiarity 
that has been noticed as characteristic of our old dramatists, 
viz., their power of bestowing grace upon subjects that do not 
seem susceptible of any. Herein we presume that the veritable 
poetic instinct, the keen poetic vision, intervenes to discover and 
indicate some quality or feature not perceptible to the common 
eye. “Clearness of sight,” Carlyle remarks, “is the root and 
foundation of every sort of talent, poetical or intellectual, 
for, in fact, unless we see our object, how shall we know how to 
place or prize it, in our understanding, our imagination, our 
affections.” The sight here referred to is not of the eye only, 
but of the heart—the ecmotions—in other words, that every 
feature and quality of an object capable of exciting feeling, does, 
in fact, actually excite it. For what innate beauty of mind, 
what genuine kindliness and obliviousness of seeming impro- 
priety, what delicate susceptibility to emotion at all points 
must be required in a poet to paint in pure, modest, and 
attractive colouring, a young woman secking a man in marriage 
(as Helena in Shakespeare's “ All's Well that End's Well”), of 
a woman lamenting her being forsaken by the man to whom she 
was betrothed (as Asfatia in “The Maid’s Tragedy,” of Beaumont 
and Fieteher). A coarse, unrefined, unsentimental spirit might 
be disposed to cast obloquy upon a woman placed in these 
delicate situations, considering her, perhaps, as the victim of 
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loose desires, &c.; but the poet of true kind-heartedness, of 
veritable knowledge of human nature, of extensive range and 
exquisite susceptibility of emotion, will be enchanted at the 
sweet and entrancing nature of the moral spectacle. For it 
barely lies within the disposition of a false or evil-hearted woman 
to love any man whatever, much less to seek him actively in 
marriage. And hence it may be fairly concluded, wherever 
such a disposition is manifested, that it betokens a head and 
heart teeming with every fruit of kindliness and benignity. 
Witness the delicious speech of He/ena in Shakspeare’s “ All's 
Well that Ends Well” (Act 1, Scene 3) beginning, “Then I 
confess.” 

And yet consider who were the dramatists that exhibited such 
a familiar intimacy with the very noblest and most admirable 
disposition of the human heart—with the spirit and moral atti- 
tude most remote from, and antagonistic to the logical conse- 
quences of the world—enjoying Epicurean philosophy. Men 
classed in the category of “rogues and vagabonds,” the very 
offscourings of society, the familiar associates of roués, profligates, 
and men about town, the chronic aversion of the morose and 
sturdy Puritan; men although well educated, yet not perhaps 
refined or courteous in manner—these it was who have enchanted 
the literary world with unrivalled portraits of female delicacy 
and consummate moral beauty. How luminously this circum- 
stance illustrates the inherent distinction between native, in- 
grained refinement, emanating from profound depth and prolific 
genius of emotion, and the mere hollow, ostentatious, superficial 
parade, commonly designated “ politeness,” “good manners,” 
“ gentlemanliness,” &c. It has been said that “the abnegation, 
patience, and inexhaustible affection displayed by the heroines of 
Shakespeare, Ford, Greene, Webster, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
&c., belong alone to the Germanic race.” This may be true; 
but we hope, for the honour of humanity at large, that the dis- 
positions manifested by many of these females move in broader 
circles than is here represented. 

Nothing can be more obvious than that, in order to arouse 
the maximum of feeling both as to intensity and volume, those 
objects which by nature are ‘best adapted to the production of 
an emotional effect, must be freely and ostentatiously exposed 
to view. A boldness of exhibition must be the leading and in- 
dispensable feature of those objects which most emphatically 
play upon the heart, striking its solemn or its joyous chords, 
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Now a certain limited amount of feeling might be enkindled, 
certain passages in man’s moral nature might be sounded by 
the delineation and display of a limited number of scenes in 
life’s history ; and with this narrow circle of action the inodern 
English dramatists seem contented. But our old dramatists, 
relying, doubtless, upon the countenance and support of their 
comparatively unrefined audiences, hesitated not to introduce 
into their plays scenes and situations which, although they form 
frequent and serious interludes in public, and maybe in private 
life, are now more commonly agreed, by the actors therein, to be 
consigned to oblivion. Regarding it as imperative that the 
passions of the audience should be thoroughly and vigorously 
enkindled, these old playwrights boldly exhibited whatever was 
most calculated to the production of that effect, neglecting or 
overlooking in many instances the paramount claims of taste 
and of the moral sense. 

Thus, for example, if it was necessary for dramatic effect that 
the moral consequences of a certain course of action, or the 
incidents common to a certain condition in life, should be pre- 
sented, these old dramatists hesitated not to parade in minute 
detail these consequences or that condition, however revolting 
they might be to zxsthetic taste, or to delicacy, or however preg- 
nant with painful association. A beggar was exhibited in all his 
“looped and windowed raggedness,” and environed with squalor 
and filth, and utter wretchedness—whatever, in short would tend 
to intensify and enliven the impression. An adulterer or seducer 
was exhibited just fresh from his unlawful pleasure; nay, this 
species of profligate was sometimes presented (as in some modern 
French plays), in the act of taking steps, or of practising machi- 
nations for the accomplishment of his purpose. In one or two 
instances, we have incest of the most loathsome description made 
the subject of a play; and a prostitute is introduced recounting 
some of the miseries of her profession. Again, a son is introduced 
in mortal combat with his father; a brother in disguise makes 
trial of the virtue of his sister. Again, characters are presented 
who dally with interdicted subjects, speculating upon theological, 
moral, or other philosophical subjects with a diffuseness and 
freedom which does not indicate any settled conviction, or any 
enthusiasm of belief. When contemplating the unreserved 
dramatic exhibitions now under review, we must never commit 
the injustice of not balancing or setting them off against the 
numerous and beautiful illustrations of noble sentiment and 
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virtuous conduct and indignation, some of which we have previ- 
ously adduced. If we were to endeavour to furnish a reason for 
this lavish prodigality, this prolific abundance of moral scenes and 
situations, we should point to the circumstances which rendered 
originality of dramatic thought absolutely indispensable, At the 
Elizabethan era, with the exception of the old mysteries and 
moralities, the Latin and Greek classics, some few Italian and 
Spanish dramas, some court pageants, and a few old and dusty 
English plays,there was really no source from which not merely 
the material of the plot, but even the thoughts, sentiments, or 
phraseology of a properly dramatic character could be drawn. 
Thrown thuswise upon their own native resources, these grand 
old playwrights were compelled to look into their own breasts, 
to grovel and mine, not in the world without, but in the world 
within ; and as each individual writer was different in feelings, 
thoughts, &c., from his fellow writer, so each was characterised by - 
literary features peculiarly his own. Dramatic composition 
was at that time more erc/usive than it is at present. Whatever 
was written was as it were hoarded up, withdrawn from the pry- 
ing, critical, captious gaze of the press, and of the public at 
large. All these circumstances tended powerfully to enlarge the 
circle, and enrich the resources of dramatic originality. Stories, 
plots, incidents, tales, were in those days seized upon for dramatic 
treatment, which, although seen now-a-days on the French 
stage, would not suit the more fastidious English taste. What 
English playwright of the present time would hazard his chance 
of success, or his fame and reputation, by parading himself as 
the author of such plays as :—Webster’s “ Duchess of Malfy,” or 
“The White Devil,” Ford’s “ Broken Heart,” or “ Brother and 
Sister,” or Rowley’s “A New Wonder,” or Heywood’s “ Fair 
Maid of the Exchange;” and yet not all these would be now 
termed immoral plays. At the present day a love affair is 
generally the mainstay and backbone of the entire play— 
the hero is a miracle of virtue and ability, and the heroine 
a very star of female modesty and loveliness; and the 
subordinate incidents and details are so arranged as to impress 
and illustrate these perfections in the most telling and emphatic 
manner. We have only to consider the singular, complicated 
and ever varied plots and incidents of Shakespeare’s, or of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher's plays, to perceive the broad extensive range 
of the Elizabethan dramatic faculty—what fields of emotion it 


was permitted to survey, what depths of passion it was permitted 
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to sound, what varied and manifold relations of human beings 
to one another it was permitted to present, all pregnant with 
interest, and all moved by, and founded upon the complicated 
machinery, which yields both the normal products and the 
vagaries of human conduct. 

By thuswise freely and ostentatiously parading the very deed 
and accompaniment, or suggestives of vice, not only would a 
more impressive feeling of indignation be aroused in the breast 
of the audience, but also the very characteristic features, and the 
active causes and loathsome consequences of that immorality 
would be more clearly perceived. The danger in this proceeding 
obviously is, that matters may be suggested to men’s minds, that 
might possibly “enlarge in them the theory of vice,” and so 
prove detrimental to their moral welfare ; but even allowing that 
this is not an inevitable consequence of free drainatic treatment, 
and granting that the end and design of the drama is to convey 
pleasure, the question is started, as to whether the pain occasioned 
in all well-regulated minds by scenes of vice and iniquity, would 
actually so preponderate, as to render them inadmissible within 
the province of the drama. “What is the cause?” asks 5St. 
Austin, “ why a man chooses to grieve at scenes of Tragic suffer- 
ings, which he would have the utmost aversion himself to endure? 
And yet the spectator wishes to derive grief from these ; in 
fact, the grief itself constitutes his pleasure. For he is attracted 
to the theatre, not to succour, but only to condole.” Another 
danger of much greater peril and importance is, that the feeling 
of indignation, and the desire of repression occasioned by vice, 
and the feeling of admiration, and the desire of imitation 
occasioned by virtue, not being in the theatre allowed to produce 
correspondent conduct, the emotion and the action may become 
divorced, to the great detriment of the moral nature. A man 
sitting in the box of a theatre, beholds a living panorama of 
dispositions and conduct, calculated to stir and kindle his sym- 
pathies and certain of his feelings; but as in the outer world, 
action follows desire, as there something is always done to 
gratify desire, and to perpetuate the feeling, so here in the play- 
house this activity, whereby moral habits might be formed, is 
muffled and hindered, relaxing the sinews of moral energy, and 
paralizing the springs of moral feeling. 

Considering the effect of theatrical representation upon the 
mind, it seems manifest, that in order thereby to produce @ 
decidedly impressive moral effect, it is requisite, in the first place, 
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that the beauty of virtue be sufficiently displayed to fasten the 
interest thereon, and the hideousness of vice be sufficiently 
exhibited to excite abhorrence thereof; and in the second place 
that the reward or the punishment deemed due to that virtue, or 
to that vice, be in the outcome of the play properly bestowed or 
inflicted. 

An old drama ayers of tragedy and comedy that they 

Both vice detect, and virtue beautify, 
By being death’s mirror, and life's looking-glass. 

To exhibit the looking-glass wherein men’s actions are 
mirrored, so that the beauty of virtue, and the loathsomeness of 
vice be clearly discerned, and sowise a moral taste be cultivated 
and improved, is one of the principal aims of the playwright. 
But how can this end be accomplished, unless free scope and 
opportunity be allotted to the dramatist to paint men’s actions 
in their actual form and genuine colouring. He must be per- . 
mitted to range over the whole gamut of sentiment; he must be 
authorised to drag forth into light the secret deeds and doings 
of men and women, and to exhibit in full luxuriance, and com- 
ment upon in unmeasured terms, the infinite idiosyncrasies, 
orders, varieties, and eccentricities of human nature. But as 
every excellence is subject to individual misuser and perversion, 
so frequently may we not perceive, especially in certain French 
plays, a too fond and tardy dallying with the forbidden subjects, 
the introduction of a scene brimful of moral incidents and 
situations, yet these not carefully selected with a moral aim, and 
not specially adapted to sound the chords of a benevolent dispo- 
sition, or of a virtuous indignation ? 

To the properly dramatic province there seems to be three 
principal boundaries, viz., the beauty of virtue sufficiently exhi- 
bited to excite imitation—villainies that tend, and enlarge the 
theory of wickedness in men’s minds—the sense of delicacy. 
Charles Lamb remarks in allusion to modern playwrights :— 
“Our delicacy, in fact, forbids the dramatising of distress at all. 
It is never shown in its essential properties; it appears but as 
the adjunct to some virtue, as something which is to be relieved, 
from the approbation of which relief the spectators are to derive 
a certain soothing of self-referred satisfaction. We turn away 
from the real essences of things to hunt after their relative 
shadows, moral duties; whereas if the truth of things were fairly 
represented, the relative duties might be safely trusted to them- 
selves, and moral philosophy lose the name of a science.” And 
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again—“ We have a common stock of dramatic morality out of 
which a writer may be supplied without the trouble of copying it 
from originals within his own breast.” “The old dramatists 
could discern in the differences, the quarrels, the animosities of 
man, a beauty and truth of moral feeling no less than in the 
iterately incalculated duties of forgiveness and atonement.” 

These are telling and valuable remarks ; but the grand ques- 
tion we have to discuss is, whether the exhibition of real distress 
referred to, or the course of conduct which a “keen moral sense, 
a delicacy of perception in questions of right and wrong,” would 
lead to, jars too harshly upon the esthetic feelings and taste, and 
would thuswise prove unsuitable for dramatic treatment. True 
it is, that the objects of the more animal senses can be brought 
into art by being contemplated in the idea instead of in the 
reality. Thus the painting or drawing of a feast is a more 
refined and artistic object than the repast itself viewed in the 
naked reality ; and we would much sooner grow weary of the 
latter than of the former. So also the view of a beggar, a cripple, 
a poverty or grief stricken wretch is much less agreeable to the 
zsthetic tastes (either original or through association), than the 
carefully executed, brilliantly coloured painting thereof. So 
witches, ghosts, coffins, black murders, ferocious and diabolical 
villainy, are more softly, mildly, enduringly contemplated in the 
painting or in the description or idea, than in the actual fact and 
verity. But is the stage to pander to the xsthetic emotions 
alone, or is its sphere a wider one, comprehending everything 
that is fitted to appeal to or exercise the moral sense, that 
induces in us sentiments and resolutions for our good, and 
enlarges the knowledge of our own hearts and of human nature 
in general ? 

Are we justified in concluding that the dramatic principles of 
the Elizabethan dramatists were similar to those professed by 
the present school of dramatists in France? The method of 
investigating the nature and principles of the moral powers and 
the secret springs of action scems to have been the same in both 
cases. Thus in the time of Louis XIV it was averred that, 
“ under the influence of the Catholic faith, the souls of men grew 
introspective, and examined themselves with heart-searching fear, 
as before the eyes of a just and jealous God. Hence proceeded 
that knowledge of human passions, that profound analysis of the 


heart, that sensibility, which, from being unceasingly combated, — 





asserted itself all the more vigorously, and made its presence all 
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the more felt.” Now we have little doubt that the mediaeval 
Christianity had so permeated the English mind that, although 
shattered by Henry VIII, its influence upon the literature of 
Elizabeth’s reign was yet exceedingly powerful. At this latter 
period the spirit of puritanism began to breath over the Saxon 
genius, and hence the possibility of tragedy ; and the old Chris- 
tian restraints and preventives being lopped away, hence the 
foul immoral blots and stains which too frequently dim the lustre 
and tarnish the, glory of that magnificent constellation of 
dramatists, 
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THE DELUGE, 


By JOSHUA PRUSOL. 


(Continued from page 261.) 


IN the briefest terms we have dwelt on the rise of the primeval 
nations, not with the view of tracing their origin, but to prove 
that a knowledge of letters was first gained at the time of their 
rise in the different parts of the world. As this is a truth all 
intelligent minds will admit, it sets at rest the question that 
there were no pre-existing nations, for, without a knowledge of 
this kind to send ideas or commands, in some rude form or 
other, national government would be impossible. The question, 
however, remains, although very conclusive reasons to the con- 
trary have already been advanced,—did it take a series of ages 
to rise up by advancement to a knowledge of the art? For on 
this depends the date at which our era began. If we had the 
negro or the American Indian to reason from, no doubt ages 
might have passed before the great discovery had been made, 
for—even were their intellectual faculties equal to the task—it is 
in the nature of their stagnant races to improve no higher than 
is necessary to support existence; but we are here reasoning 
upon races of another stamp, the most highly gifted in the 
world, with faculties which would gradually lead them up 
that all-important step in civilisation, during the time that 
passed from the flood, as recorded in Genesis. 


We might be here confronted with the darling theory of the 


day—evolution, and be told that these Asiatics were gradually 
evolved from being the lowest specimens of humanity up to the 
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level of making the invention, and that thus in the present epoch, 
during its prehistoric period, ages most likely may have passed 
away. Evolution, viewed in the broadest light, is undeniable, 
for all things must progress, but the Darwinian teaching we do 
not believe; but even if it is right, his philosophy in the present 
case does not apply. We have, for instance, the history of three 
thousand years on which reasonings on the subject indirectly 
rest, and we find the leading men of the races to which they 
belonged to have been at a mental level fully as high as their 
descendants of the present. The statues of Greece and Rome 
are monuments that all men admit are true pictures of the public 
characters they represent, and, in cerebral development, they are 
at least equal to the highest of their modern descendants of the 
same nations. And, if more proof is wanted of the sublime 
talents and genius of these ancient times, we have Confucius 
and Buddha, Heroditus and Homer, and the inspired writers of 
the Sacred Books—a succession of luminaries immediately after 
the dawn of literature, not one of whom but would be an honour 
toany age or country. Thus, if we are to judge from such il- 
lustrious examples, instead of men during the last three thousand 
years being evolved higher, they are, were that possible, mentally 
retrograding into a lower condition ; for not one of the nations 
that gave birth to these imperishable names have produced, in 
recent times, a single genius that will live in history. From 
these examples, we may infer that the mental capacities of these 
first civilised races were, at least, on as high a level three 
thousand years ago as their descendants are at present ; hence 
their forefathers must originally have had natural abilities little, 
if anything, inferior a thousand years still earlier, or near the time 
that may be supposed was the beginning of our era, During such 
a period, these gifted races,although in a rude condition, would from 
necessity push on and improve up to the level we find them when 
the primeval nations first rose; and it was just such a period of 
time, with uninterrupted peace, that the descendants of a few 
couples would, by natural increase, reach the level of population 

at the time. Considering all these circumstances, and when we 

think of a total absence of relics or works of art, architectural or 
otherwise, and the known thinness.of- population in all lands that 

ancient records make mention of, as to the time immediately 

previous, there is a mass of very conelusive indirect evidence 

given us, that strongly confirms, as to the time, the Mosaic ac- 
count handed down to us. It is our object, however, not to rest 
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the proof of the deluge alone on tradition and history, but to 
muster an array of facts that will establish the reality of that 
great event as clearly as any other geological truth. 

Men of engineering capacity are best able to form a broad 
conception of the wonderful effects the sweeping force of the 
ocean over the land would produce. Thus a comet, an enormous 
body of atmosphere of millions of miles in extent, in part closely 
condensed, was just the force to rise the ocean, by its attraction, 
in tidal heaps to overflow the land, not with a surging strength 
to change the general features of islands or continents, or to root 
out mountains from their bases, but sufficient to wash all before 
it, including the deposits of thousands of years on hill and valley, 
in most places, not too much depressed, to the bare rock. Little 
hills, and mountains composed of loose material, such as vol- 
canoes, vanished before the shock, and lofty ranges were shorn 
of their weaker peaks, their rugged eminences, and jagged out- 
lines, and left bare and naked. The entire d¢drts, stones, gravel, 
and vegetable deposits, together with the uprooted forests.and 
all their animals were mixed and surged up in the gurgling 
clement indiscriminately, and when the great volumes of waters 
had retired back to the ocean, the mountains were left bare and 
shorn of their bolder outlines. The deposits upon them, except 
in deep places, were carried hence, together with the other broken 
off materials, all stirred up in common, finally settling down 
wherever lowlands existed, turning them all into comparatively 
level, undulating champaigns. 

Such, it may be supposed, were the effects produced by the 
deluge on a large scale, and all the particulars of the description 
are borne out by every spot of dry land in the world, be it moun- 
tain, valley, or plain. Mountains, wherever they may be, have 
all, in a large sense, rounded outlines without any peaks or 
prominences left that were not of sufficient strength to withstand 
the shock, and the lowlands were rendered into undulating level, 
through their deep gulches and basin-like depressions, hitherto 
natural to the scenery, being filled up with the deposits swept 
down from all high places by the receding waters. These uf- 
dulating expanses are not partial, but common to the whole suf 
face of the earth, and what has been said of mountain features 
is also universal. There are no mountains on the face of ouf 
globe, in whatever land we travel, but have imprinted on them 
the sweeping marks of the flood. Their tops are still bare, just 





as on the day they were clean washed by the rushing waters; — 
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and lower down they are coated with a thin covering of natural 
deposit, such as we would naturally expect to be found from at- 
mospheric action and the decayed vegetable deposits of four 
thousand years. On these high places, no doubt, gravitation and 
the constant washings of rains will account for the accumulation 
of deeper deposits in the valleys below, but had there been no 
deluge such as has been described, the thinner deposits on the 
mountain slopes would be of the same composition. The 
deposits, for instance, high up, are composed indiscriminately of 
mud, stones, pebbles, and other ingredients, with the usual mix- 
ture of vegetable decay, just the condition natural to mountain 
deposits placed there since the deluge; for we are to bear in 
mind that the flood washed clean the antediluvian deposits 
aforetime upon them. On the other hand, in all lowlands over the 
world, the deposits, one and all, are totally opposed to the order 
of nature, when put in contrast with the changes now going on. 
They universally represent the true condition we would expect, 
after the bulk of ocean had surged over the land and as suddenly 
retreated back into its native depths. There would be no brown 
sands, gravels, and clays separate and distinct, had there been no 
deluge, but all would be equally compounded and intermixed 
together, with the usual proportion of vegetable decay, much the 
same as the existing deposits are on our mountains, sea coasts, 
and islets, and in which condition all deposit material undoubt- 
edly was before the flood. Geologists all admit that these low- 
land formations were placed by currents of water, and they gave 
the name of drift to the gravel and sand beds, which undoubtedly 
it is, but their ideas are foggy as to how or where the waters 
came from, for, as the drift is universal, so must have been the 
waters which washed it. The waters could not have been from 
the sea, as a permanency, or else marine remains would be inter- 
mixed with the drift in great abundance; nor could it have been 
from the action of fresh water, or the drift would be partial, per- 
haps, in isolated threads tracing the courses of streams, whereas, 
the washed stuff—whether it may be clays, sands, or gravels—is 
universal, covering, excepting isolated spots, all low-lying lands. 
There are no deposits made within historic record of the same 
description as are common to all the plains of the world, but 
what have since taken place are of the natural order, which 
proves that the drifts must have been subjected to a sudden and 
Universal washing, and the oceans only could have ae 
waters in sufficient abundance, 
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The washed drift on champaigns is of various depths, from next 
to nothing, to—in extreme cases—hundreds of feet deep, very con- 
clusive evidence that the antediluvian. scenery underwent a 
wonderful change in being reduced from the ruggedness of nature 
to a tame undulated condition. Again, the colour of the drifts 
which thus filled up the gulches of the old world and smoothed 
down its roughness, proves that the washing operations—which 
all geologists admit they were subjected to—were short and 
sudden, otherwise they would, like the sands on sea shores, have 
been bleached white, had they been beaten upon by the waters — 
for any length of time; besides, marine or freshwater shells, 
according to whether the acting agents had been salt or fresh- 
water, would, under any circumstances, be thickly intermixed 
with them. But there being no shells of any description found 
in these world-wide washed deposits, and taken together with their 
natural atmospheric rustiness of colour, proves beyond all doubt 
that the work was short, quick, and universal, and, as science, 
and indeed common sense, admits that it was by the action of 
water, from the universality of the operations, it could only have 
been the waters of the oceans. The retreating waters soon left 
the material dry ; if mineral, for the most part washed clear of 
mud, in its native rustiness of colour, without a mixture of marine 
remains—free from long continued wear and tear—and as these 
effects are universal all over the world, bearing upun them the 
genuine stamp of a single date, they form together a mass of 
evidence, that can only be here touched upon, that no other force 
but an invasion of the ocean and its sudden retreat could account 
for. What could be stronger proof that all the loose stuff 
covering the earth, except post-diluvian deposits, has been un- 
mistakably subjected to immersion, than that its colour proves it 
to have been only a day or a few days at most beaten with the 
water, that the effects are universal and uniform, and that the 
changes produced were simultaneous, with an endless array of 
facts which might be added, all establishing the truth of the 
wonderful event! No possible invasion of water in existence 
could at the same time submerge all the dry land and only for 
an extremely short time,—proved by the colour and unworn _ 
appearance of the washed materials,—except by some external 
force raising up the oceans so as to overflow the land, and, in its 
absence, their rapid subsidence within their native limits. The 
transit of the carth through a comet brought on the force, and 
meets the circumstances of the washed drift in all particulars. — 
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When the ocean floods were retreating from the land, all 
ancient deposits by their rushing force being mixed up with 
them in common, it was in the nature of things that collections 
of pebbles, stones, and sands would be brought together by 
themselves where the ebbing currents were strongest, and that 
the mud, partly composed of vegetable decay, should settle and 
sink down beneath the eddies, and on tracks where the waters 
were temporarily still or least disturbed, and form the clays 
which as deposits still, no matter at what depth, retain a richness 
of fertility. The gravels, clays, and sands, how naturally they 
subsided—not like river deposits in flats, but into the undulations 
of hill and hollow, just the features which under the operations 
of the retiring flood we would expect to be imposed over the 
universal scenery. The stirred up materials in the waters were 
unequally mixed, and they had to settle down into unevenness, 
The present operations, which are and have been at work for 
thousands of years past, could never have imposed these features 
on the land; for, instead of raising undulations, all that have 
been since going on continued rather to level them, and it is 
beyond human genius to account for such universal swelling 
rises over the plains—not rocky hills—except by a general 
deluge. A general deluge is impossible except from the ocean, 
nor is there any other attractive force in the universe that could 
be brought to bear upon the earth, so as to raise its oceans to 
overflow the land, but that of a comet. 

There are no portions of the earth’s crust that are or can be 
so familiar to geologists than the clays and gravels on its surface, 
and from their washed condition, together with the two classes 
of deposits, the muds and the minerals being in great part 
distinct from each other, instead of being in their natural state 
mixed in common, they all conclude, justly, that by some un- 
known operations during ages widely apart, the whole were at 
one time or other subjected to the action of water. How or 
where the waters came from, so as to produce the same uniform 
effects in all places where men tread, they have not as yet 
satisfactorily answered; but, in their researches through these 
drift deposits, they discovered that there were millions of stones 
or rather boulders everywhere mixed up with the drift specimens 
of different species of rocks from the underlying strata. 
Wherever found they could always be traced to mountain 
formations of kindred rocks more or less at a distance, which 
they justly considered the changes now going on could never 
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have transported thither. The difficulty was solved to their 
satisfaction by some one witnessing in a higher northern 
latitude a boulder embedded in a block of ice drifting, during a 
thaw, to the opposite side of the lake ‘it was in and getting 
deposited on the shore, underneath which a different species of 
rock was observed to exist to that from whence the boulder was 
carried. Thus accidentally wafted from its native rock it was 
called an erratic, and the millions of others found everywhere in 
the drift were afterwards considered, in like manner by the 
assistance of lakes—lakes must then have been very numerous 
—to have been sown broadcast by floating blocks of ice, when 
broken up by thaws. In honour of the discovery, these wander- 
ing boulders have been since termed erratics ; and as they are 
common in all latitudes, tropical or otherwise, to uphold the 
theory glacial epochs had to be invented, that is, for immense 
periods of time all parts of the world in the winter seasons were 
icebound, and subjected to severer cold than exists at the present 
time even at the poles. Wherever they are, they can easily be 
accounted for by kindred rock formation seldom many miles 
distant, and, instead of substantiating the truth of glacial epochs, 
they form one other universal proof of the reality of the deluge. 
A force that was strong enough to smooth down the rugged 
outlines of the mountains, where their prominences were weak, 
had equal strength in its ocean torrents to carry far and wide 
over the plains much of the broken fragments and loose blocks, 
rolled along by its retreating fury with the same ease as small 
pebbles are carried down the bottom of a purling stream. And 
as a clearer proof that it was the work of the Deluge and not 
floating blocks of ice which spread these countless millions of 
erratics, through drift deposits they are in all situations 
found to increase on the nearer approach to the sources of their 
supply ; so much so that the gravel drifts, from the smallest 
pebble upwards, are often largely composed of them, according 
as their native rock formations may be near or more remote. 

Let us now sink down to the bottom, and broadly view the 
contents of these world-wide drift deposits, and judge how far 
everything connected with them bears testimony to the reality of 
the deluge. They are all so deposited, that in isolated spots 
over the plains the rocks crop out, while they—the drift deposits 
—are only a few fect deep in one place, and near at hand, perhaps, 
a hundred feet deep in another, thus demonstrating the sweeping 
force of the deluge, in having filled, with the surged up old ante 
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diluvian deposits, the rugged gulches and depressed basin-like 
formations of the old world, giving to the wide expanses their 
undulating level, instead of the rough broken scenery which, in 
accordance with nature, hitherto prevailed in lands both high 
and low. And in whatever thickness these deposits may be, the 
whole, from the bottom upwards; continue to be indis- 
criminate mixtures without the least pretension to stratification, 
properly so called; conclusive proof that one grand operation 
placed the materials in their total thickness, for if their forma- 
tion had been gradual, they would consist of a succession of 
regularly formed strata. This, together with the fact that none 
of the materials have been bleached out of their natural colour, 
is the clearest evidence that their formation from the bottom up 
must have been short and simultaneous, and caused by no 
material force possible in the universe except a general deluge, 
which in itself was an impossibility, except by the passage of 
the earth through a comet. Indeed, as to facts in proof of the’ 
event, they are inexhaustible, for every foot of dry land in the 
world adds its quota of testimony. 

Let us now examine the contents of the drift for antediluvian 
remains, as additional evidence of a general deluge. Deep down 
in the drift, trees or dead bodies were not likely, except in odd 
cases to be deposited ; being of lighter material they were for 
the most part carried hence by the retreating waters, or left high 
and dry to vanish out of sight. Nevertheless, we find in the 
drift at various depths, as chance circumstances may have placed 
them, remains of the existing races of animals, including rare 
specimens of the gigantic monsters that the flood rendered 
extinct, and not only these, but many of the flint implements 
which were then in use, all mixed up in common, just in the 
natural condition we might expect them to be, buried up in the 
ruins of a world destroyed by the sweeping force of the ocean 
passing over and retreating from the land. The great monsters 
becoming totally extinct, and all other species of which a 
remnant might escape, and that still exist, prove that no other 
work but a deluge caused their extinction; and, were it not for 
that event, they would still be prowling about as the greatest 
scourge that ever afflicted our race. Again, the flint instruments 
so frequently met with in the gravel deposits, prove them- 
selves to belong to a single date, not older in fashion than the 
lifetimes of the dead men’s bodies sometimes found in the same 
deposits, They are all fashioned much alike, whereas, if they 
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had found their way into the drift through a succession of ages 
as is generally supposed, they would no doubt differ widely in 
make and shape. 

We may be permitted once more to shift our ground, and 
prove the reality of the deluge by what is known of the deposits 
in the lower valley of the Thames. Were the deposits of other 
river beds in their tidal portions explored to the same extent 
there is little doubt their mute proofs in millions would be 
equally as conclusive. Most of us know, or at least have read of 
this classic valley, with its wide Essex, Surrey, and Kentish flats, 
and the embankments of the river which protect these flats from 
being constantly overflown by the recurring tides. The sweep 
of the deluge for the time being filled up level with the drift 
stuff the channel of the river, and spread out a stratum more or 
less thick of the same washed flinty materials over the adjoining 
flats, or rather what they were immediately before the flood, 
wide lagoons, spreading out on all sides under what have been 
rendered low level expanses of dry land by the same opera- 
tions. The lagoons got filled up with the river channel, to 
what at least was high water level at that period, by the force 
of the retreating flood carrying with it the sand and gravel 
mentioned, rendering the whole, river bed included, an unbroken 
level, in which state the flats still are. The gravel and sand, 
however, in the river bed lay there in a half swimming, loose, soft 
condition, the same as all such materials are in before the water 
entirely drains out of them, after being suddenly flooded together. 
The successive tides very soon carried this uncombined material 
into the sea, scouring out the channel to its former depth, before 
it was filled up. 

The Thames flats, as just observed, on each side of the river 
were previously lagoons, but now were covered over to a certain 
depth by the operations of the deluge, with a mixture of washed 
sand and gravel, in about equal proportions, and of that brown 
rusty colour which distinguishes the drift in all situations. Asa 
general rule under this layer of sand and gravel there lies 4 
stratum of peat, more or less thick, according to the features of 
the ground on which it rests, and deeper down is an antediluvian 
deposit of washed sand, descending, with alternate thinner layers 
of peat, perhaps, as deep as the chalk. The sand consists of the 
washed tidal deposits of the river for ages previously, and the 
peat is made up of the pulpy rotten vegetable deposits which, _- 
from year to year, settled down and constantly got thickes 
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during the period the flats were lagoons. The gravelly stratum 
upon the surface is an exceptional deposit, and which in the 
previous history of the river never could have possibly taken 
place. The river itseif could not have placed it there, for,except 
under its bed, the natural action of its recurring tides is to place 
fine sand on its lateral eddies, the flats, during the alternate 
ages they may be covered with its waters. How then did the 
thick gravelly covering get placed all over our flats as we find it, 
burying the peat deposits out of sight, and turning the lagoons 
by their super: imposition into dry land? There have been no 
operations since time immemorial, that could have deposited a par- 
ticle of it there, but there we find it, and some exceptional material 
force, never since in action, must have brought it down to cover 
the old lagoons, with their pulpy peat deposits for ever out of 
sight. The deluge that swept over the whole land by the surging 
force of its retreat, carried down with it the stuff which naturally 
sunk down and settled on these low depressed places. 

If these surface flinty deposits on the Thames flats, for a depth 
down to the peat, were better explored, many of the secrets of 
the flood might be revealed to us of which we are im total 
ignorance, but what we already know concerning them, instruct 
us that these flats are storehouses of antediluvian relics, and 
thickly planted with the dead remains of that era. In nearly all 
places of the gravelly stratum, sunk into by industrial operations, 
the bones of the existing animal races of the country are met 
with, in addition to the skeletons of elephants and other species 
rendered extinct by the flood. In one word, these flats are, 
throughout, a common grave of the races of antediluvian animals 
belonging to this part of the country, with some canoes, and, no 
doubt, many other relics of human art that flourished in the 
Adamic period. 

We might be permitted to ask how came all these things 
together as we find them? The peat itself, from its position as 
well as the lower deposits, is easily accounted for, but the gravel 
placed upon the peat, we once more ask—how is it there? No 
natural operations now taking place or that have been at work 
for thousands of years past could have placed the gravel on, 
superimposed over the peat in various thicknesses, stuff newly 
washed and as suddenly left.dry,all bearing unmistakable marks 
of a grand, sudden, and short operation. Again, how is it that 
this top stratum is a pall that.covers. millions of the dead, the 
Progenitors of all the wild animals natural to this part of our 
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island, and those which have become extinct? Some odd 
animals, no doubt, were roaming and browsing about, and died, 
but these creatures were so uncivilised as never to think of 
burying their dead; as nature called them off, they, therefore, 
soon decayed out of sight and thus, none being artificially 
buried, how is it that the remains of such numbers lie in the drifts 
of our river? There is nothing going on or has taken place in 
the known past to explain the mystery; for if the river still 
continued in a state of nature, and its banks were roamed over 
by myriads of wild beasts, judging from the natural changes 
now going on, the dead body of a single one of them would not 
accidentally get buried, so as to be preserved, once in a thousand 
years. 

The deluge meets the circumstances. Over the whole range of 
the Thames watershed, the races of animals, which we find buried 
in such vast numbers in our midst, were roaming about in quest of 
prey, or quietly browsing over hill and valley of the richest fertility 
and great natural abundance,—bestowed, it may be supposed, on 
the land by a purer atmosphere and cloudless sky—when they 
were, without warning, suddenly overtaken by the destroying 
avenger, the flood! In the part of the island drained by the 
river, when retreating back into its native limits, the flood naturally 
rushed down its course to the sea in its greatest force, bearing 
along with it a portion of the surged up deposits of ages, the 
uprooted forests, and the dead bodies of the drowned animals, 
all confused together, towards the ocean. The whole did not 
descend into its capacious bosom. A vast quantity continued 
to settle down during its onward course, and no position in the 
whole land was more favourable for the dead bodies to find a 
resting place, than on the river lagoons from London to the sea. 
The lagoons, for instance, and the sea being on the same level, 
over them the retreating floods must have lost their fury and 
been comparatively still, so that a considerable portion of the 
dead had a chance of settling down in these positions, and 
getting buried with the drift that followed. Such are the relics 
left us from the last era, in rich abundance. If these and other 
localities, especially low lying marshes, and the deltaic flats of 
other tidal rivers, were scientifically explored to the same extent 
as the flats near London, our knowledge of the latest Adamic 
times would be wonderfully enlarged! 

While dwelling on the effects that the deluge produced in our 
valley, we may be permitted to refer to one other , 
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monument it left behind; not in England, but far distant at 
some of the outlets of the Siberian rivers, on the frozen ocean. 
At or near the mouths of these great rivers, there are the remains 
of unknown thousands of fur-coated elephants buried in the 
mud or drift and packed so thickly together, that their tusks 
left bare by the action of the tides. on the banks, are so 
plentiful as to be an article of profitable commerce. How deeply 
their common burying grounds extend laterally into these frozen 
deltas, no man can tell, The remains of the elephants, however, 
are there in thouSands, and no operations at work, or that ever have 
been, except the deluge, could have deposited their bodies in such 
numbers where they lie. They were not natives of the place, for 
it is an icebound region that produces nothing upon which such 
animals could live. Some force, therefore, must have carried 
their dead bodies to the frozen deltas they are in, and it may be 
once more repeated, that the deluge was the only force that 
could have transported them thither. 

We can well conceive of a time, when the steppes from the 
Himalaya down the slopes to the frozen north, were ranged over 
by countless thousands of these huge animals—the ocean deluge 
came upon them pouring down over these ranges with its 
sweeping force, from which on account of their unwieldiness, 
not one of them could escape. They were borne along by the 
great retreating floods down the river sheds, through which the 
currents rushed in greatest force, till at last a certain portion— 
perhaps a great proportion of the whole—floated to where the 
currents ceased to carry them farther, for, like the Thames flats, 
the deltas of these rivers, are on the sea level, and thus the dead 
elephants were carried to where the retreating fury of the waters 
had in great measure ceased, and there they settled down in great 
numbers, in the positions they are still found. There is, perhaps, 
no other known collection of antediluvian remains in the world 
which can give so clear a testimony of the reality of the deluge, 
than the presence in these deltas of such a number of cle- 
phants, all of an extinct species. 





(To be continued.) 














FICTION AND THE STAGE. 





By LAUNCELOT CROSS. 





( Concluded.) 


** Their law his eye, their oracle his tongue." —Fssay on Man. 

** By your conviction that you are become another man, you may carry with you 
the conviction of the audience ; by the inward truth of your conceptive power, you 
can change these boards into a temple, these pasteboards into woods,”=-Afeister’s 
Apprenticeship, v. chap. vii. 


‘For the first time I visited a theatre. Never shall I forget the impression. At 


length I perceived human beings conducting themselves as I wished.” —Contarini 
Fleming. 


FURTHERMORE, it is in the greatest characters only that we 
feel the failure of the actor to convey unity of impression. All 
the rest is triumph. We might refer to the Macsycophant of 
Phelps, in which the watchful, crawling, self-secking hypocrite 
was incarnate in every intonation, look and act; to the Be/phegor 
of Dillon—an excellent exhibition of loving, tender-hearted, 
energetic manliness; to the Charles de Moore of Anderson—an 
unexampled instance of sustained grandeur and energy—the 
darkened majesty of his presence filled the stage, and seemed to 
affront the heavens—it would have rejoiced the heart of 
Coleridge to have heard his apostrophe to the setting sun*; 
then, there is the Vinon of Miss Wallis—an impassioned, un- 
flagging impersonation of a devoted spirit—a spirit devoted to 
revenge and love—needing subtle management to manifest the 


—— 





* Coleridge said that no part of Schiller’s plays equalled the first scene of the last 
act of “The Death of Wallenstein,” except the scene of the setting sun in “ The 
Robbers.” 


> 
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gradual lapse of the one into the other, to display the violent 
alternate surgings of feeling in the time of transition; and Miss 
Geneviéve Ward bodies forth to the very life the calm, stony- 
hearted woman of the world in Stephanie—the natural dis- 
solution of all her arts and nonchalance, the passionate terror, on 
the prospect of her life being taken; and we can quite under- 
stand that Irving’s admirers find him depicting unrivalled fear 
in his passion and remorse in “ The Bells” and “ Eugene Aram.” 

In lighter plays the successes are more numerous, Robson 
of the Qlympic’never left the lip without a smile, or the eye 
without a tear as Samson Burr in the “ Porters Knot ;” 
Sothern’s Lord Dundreary was of so unique an order that a 
single stammer and fall of the eye-glass will bring the whole of 
the superlative imbecile before the mind of any one who has 
seen the character ; the Doctor Pangloss of Clarke is as peerless 
an impersonation of the quaint pedantic mind,—mixed with 
simplicity and selfishness,—as fancy finds allied to finer qualities 
in Fielding’s Parson Adams, Lytton’s Dr. Riccabocca, Scott's 
Dominie Sampson: Compton and Charles Mathews, Clarke of 
the Strand—others with whom burlesque had something of tears 
in it, whom the heart did’nt call fools but blessed them—had 
many a réle which left a singleness of impression with the 
audience ; and Toole and Jefferson, and many other performers, 
now give perfect characters. Nor is their success remarkable; 
it is got on much easier terms than that of the tragedian—they 
appeal to the merrymaking desires of the audience, have con- 
scious security of favour, sail proudly on the billows of applausive 
laughter. Nothing prospers like prosperity ! 

And yet again: whilst we miss the rounded completeness of 
the stately characters, there is much remaining worthy of renown. 
Thus, with all that he lacks, Irving does give greatly in Hamlet 
—if it were nothing more than the rendering of the closet scene 
with his mother, which clothes at least one fraction of the play 
with new supernatural terrors: and, in the “Merchant of 
Venice,” the sweet malicious glee beaming in Ellen Terry’s face 
when the Prince of Morocco is busy with the caskets, the trem- 
ulous rapture of every feature, the bright sparkle of her eyes, 
the breathless look lightening into delirious joy when Bassanio 
makes his choice, leavens the whole play with love and arch 
delight — 

“ Very sweet and contagious, ‘i faith !” 


This failure in regard to leading characters arises from three 
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causes:—The incompetence of the actor—as to which, generally, 
he needs not be a man of mean understanding,—the impoteney 
may relate but to the character itself—as Garrick, great in so 
many parts, failed as some thought in Othello, and the matchless 
Siddons in Julict,—aye, even in the stately Cleopatra: or 
through the negligence, or selfish calculation of a capable actor, 
indicated in what Lewes says of Kean: “it is reading of the 
parts, his ‘points’ that we applaud:”* or it may arise from the 
loftiness of our own ideal of the character. 

Undoubtedly this last effect of the imagination frequently pre- 
judices the efforts of the Actor; at the same time, here is the 
clement of his power: here is the guide of every player—although 
unconscious of it: this it is which leads to sad negligence on 
the part of a great one, as we have stated. Certain detached 
efforts, stray gleams of “Jove’s authentic fire” illumines that 
which has been, and warms the soul for each successive aspect 
of the play. Pitt lives gratefully in our remembrance for his 
utterance and gesture when, as Othello, he declared of the 
handkerchief— 


** There’s magic in the web of it!” 


the quick, panting superstition in his tone, the motion of his 
momentarily outstretched hand indicating the weaving of the 
fatal web, added another and a more potent secret working of 
diablerie to that enacted by Jago. Then, Shiel Barry’s Gaspard 
in “ Les Cloches des Corneville,’—when his wits become over- 
turned. Those eyes glazing with despair, that face growing 
pale and ghastly with frenzy, those convulsive, avaricious, blind 
motions of arms, hands, fingers—the advance of madness with 
the sweet music of the chimes, that masterly performance which 
makes the blood to run cold, the flesh to creep, shews us how 
near to each other are the sources of laughter and tears, of mirth 
and horror—the transcendent force of the impersonation makes 
the intrusive pageantry and noise but as silence and shadows, 
and gives another and a grander spirit to the whole piece. And 
so, with Charles Kean’s Vo/sey—when he spoke the words 


** Vain pomp and glory of this world, I hate ye! 
I feel my heart new opened,” 


* The actor has to struggle against the tyranny of the fame of his predecessors : he 
suffers the hardships of emulation as if they were his living rivals: these historic 
‘* points,” in which Kean was so rich, prejudices fair criticism : Macready, playing 
Othello, said—“ the audience seemed to wait for Kean’s points, and this rather threw 
we off my balance.” 
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emotion ennobled the impediment of his grating, husky voice, 
and gave informing life to all the character. And so, with 
many a second-rate actor, we have had the play revealed as “ by 
flashes of lightning,” as Coleridge said of the acting of the great 
Kean. 

Limited as has been our experience in’ the world, it has been 
sufficient to make us readily believe, and glory in most of the 
wonders that are told of good old times. Thus, we have not heard 
any eloquence that has produced any such effect as recorded in 
ancient and modern times ; but hearing Cobden in the Manchester 
Free Trade Hall, make a sudden allusion to “the Peterloo 
massacre,” we then understood the force that unadorned eloquence 
might possess; hearing Kossuth, in a monotonous speech refer- 
ing to Turkey, as with sudden inspiration, utter in slow, mournful 
music : 

‘* Adieu, thou lingering star with lessening ray ! " 

we comprehended how he could touch all hearts in his native 
tongue, and as a Hungarian eye-witness told us, turn a hostile 
Diet into a triumphant party, which threw their caps into the air 
as he finished his speech; having heard Gough tell his simple 
stories, whilst every breath was held in deep suspense,—having 
listened—in silence deep as holds the mighty woods “upon a 
trancéd summer night ”—to the choral swing of his peroration on 
“Beautiful water!” we knew, that of a truth, huge assemblies 
can be swayed as one man by a clear, persuasive tongue— 
that a very word could suffer transfiguration by genius from 
its cold, grey shape in common speech, into an efficient and 
spiritual thing. 

So in the business of the stage. That same word “beautiful,” 
we are certain was etherealised on the lips of Siddons, when 
she exclaimed, as Lady Randolph, of her son, “My beautiful / 
my brave ;” indeed, we can believe all of its reported tenderness— 
for probably the sweetest word we have heard on the stage was a 
Siddons pronouncing “ Icilius,” in Sheridan Knowles’s Virginius. 
The power of Sullivan as Bever/ey, in the “Gamester,” verifies 
what is said of Kean’s first representation of Sir Giles Overreach, 
when his terrible energy carried away Byron, Moore, the house, 
the actors themselves. Having seen a Calvert draw thunders 
of applause by simply raising his stick, as Father Tom, we realise 
Mrs, Porter, making the crutch which she used for her infirmity, 
avery sceptre of power, as Elisabeth, in “ Albion’s Queen;” the 
perfection of a single scene, a single passage, makes the great 
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impersonator possible to us—easy to admit that Mrs. Siddons 
became absolutely possessed by her characters, so that when 
playing Lady Constance, when she set out from her own house to 
the theatre she was already the ‘heroine herself; that Macready 
saw all the pride and the heroism of the dauntless Roman 
Dictator when Talma performed Sy//a, and it was said that, 
“al vit chaque jour pendant deux heures de la vie due personnage 
qu'il représente;” that all the majesty and terror of Coriolanus 
were presented by Charles Kemble; that Garrick sustained the 
whole energy of passion throughout his Zear; finally and fully 
believe the praise of Betterton by Colley Cibber :—* Betterton 
was an actor, as Shakespeare was an author,—both without 
competitors, formed for the mutual assistance and illustration of 
each other’s genius.” 

But in these matters, the Stage does not exceed its vocation ! 
No; but it fairly fulfils it. And we do find it exceeding its 
vocation when the actor makes Athens weep for the death of 
Socrates; also, when the actors add inspiration to the play; and the 
paltriest composition is made to throb with sorrow or laughter— 
Oh, how many a score of plays are poetry to eye, ear, and memory 
when none was in the writer’s mind.* 





* Campbell, in his Zéfe of Mrs. Siddons, like all who write regarding the Thespian 
children, has to pause on ‘‘the wonderful power of great players to delight us on the 
stage with dramatic poetry, which we read with indifference.” Criticism from the 
poetic point of view is this: ‘‘ A tragedy to affect us by the best possible acting, must 
assuredly have some leading conceptions of grandeur, some general outlines of affect- 
ing character and situation. Nevertheless, it is astonishing how faint and general 
those outlines may be, and yet enable, or rather permit, the great stage-artist to fill up 
what he finds a comparative blank into a glowing picture. Mrs. Siddons did this im 
the Grecian Daughter, and so did Fanny Kemble.” Those who know the secrets of 
the prison-house, inform us that this is effected by the combination of genius with 4 
generous heart. Betterton speaking of Mrs. Barry, “ bore this testimony to het 
earnest abilities and unyielding good-nature, that she often exerted herself so greatly 
in a pitiful character, that her acting has given success to plays which would disgust 
the most patient reader.” So, another, who well knew the business of the stage, de 
clared of Mrs. Mountford: ‘‘ Nothing, though ever so barren, if within the bounds of 
nature, could be flat in her hands. She gave many heightening touches to character 
but coldly written, and often made an author vain of his work, that in itself had but 
little merit.” This is said by Colley Cibber, whose Apology is par excellence the work of & 
player on players. Cibber is disparaged to posterity by Pope making him the hero of the 
Dunciad, We need to guard ourselves against the passionate opinions of those who art 
famous, as well as be suspicious of fame itself, Cobbett delighted in the lashings that 
Dennis received from Pope and Swift; but at a tavern in the woods of America, he 
met with Dennis's criticism of Ce#, and soon began to laugh, ‘not at Dennis bat at 
Addison.” He found it one of the most witty things he had ever read in his life 
“ This,” he says, “as far as I recollect, was the first emancipation that had assisted — 
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Besides, its vocation is exceeded when we find ourselves 
interested in its own peculiar life and associations, in matters not 
necessarily identified with the performance of the play, and some 
of them quite apart from it. Asin the unexampled events on 
Mrs. Siddon’s last performance—when the house stopped the 
piece so soon as her part as Lady Macbeth was finished— 
ordered the curtain down, and consecrated the glory of the night 
to her and their own generous feelings ; and in nature’s tribute 
paid to the same actress by the servant girl on hearing her speak 
in the High Streét of Edinburgh: “Ah! weel do I ken that 
sweet voice, that made me greet sae sair the streen;” as, also, 
in the strangely figurative nature of the conclusion of Macready’s 
last performance, suddenly brought home to the audience.* Which 
matters may have a truer vein of tragedy in them, than aught 
from the poet’s pen. Such was the case of Palmer who died on 
the stage whilst, in the Stranger, he pronounced the lines :-— 


‘‘ There is another and a better world!” 


which so impressed stage-goers that on Kemble’s next appear- 
ance in the play, the theatre was filled with anxiety, until he had 
spoken the prophetic words; such was exhibited in that Passion 
Play, when Longinus transported with passion, pierced to the 
death the man on the cross—on which the king who was present 
leaped on the stage, and struck off the offender's head, whereon 
the spectators slew their king. 

Humorous facts are there, also :—As instance the performance 
of “Joan of Arc,” in Covent Garden in 1795, which concluded with 
the maid carried away by demons,—but the national feeling 
against France being strong, the house burst into a storm of 
indignation at the infernal finale, and the author had to change 
the demons into angels, and convey the heroine direct to Para- 
dise. Public taste, indeed, we// be gratified,—is the final arbiter, 


eee: 


mein my reading. I have since that time, never taken anything upon trust, and 
have judged for myself, trusting neither to the opinions of writers, nor to the fashions 
of the day.” He soon found that Dennis might have extended his criticisms to the 
Spectator, Colley Cibber, in the cool, clear light of judgment, should not be without 
honour in literature. ‘‘Colley Cibber, sir,” said Johnson, “ was by no means a 
blockhead,” 

* “ He fell, pierced by Afacduff's sword. This death, typical of the actor's death, 
this last look, this last act of the actor, struck every bovom with a sharp and sudden 
blow, loosening a tempest of tumultuous feeling such as made applause an ovation." — 
Lewes on Actors and the Art of Acting. 


These are glorious records, 
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perhaps the most reliable. We are not surmising as to the destiny 
of the “ Maid of Orleans,” but thinking of another whimsicality, 
At the Theatre Francais, the “Don Cesar Ursini” comedy, trans- 
lated by Le Sage was condemned, and his farce of “ Crispin” 
received with applause, both on the same day. At Versailles the 
court applauded the comedy and damned the farce. Posterity 
has affirmed the verdict of the populace. For further facts of 
rare good laughable quality, we recall the reference by Phillips to 
the performance of “ The Distressed Mother,” by four actors, 
each having a different lisp ; also the taking of the heroics out 
of the tender author of “The Seasons,” when a line of his “Sopho- 
nisba ”—“ Oh, Sophonisba, Sophonisba, oh !”—was made into a 
current street cry of—‘ Oh, Jemmy Thomson, Jemmy Thomson, 
oh!” and that extinguishing pun by the stage-manager on the 
rehearsal of a master-poet’s play,—when the grotto was reached, 
whereon he had written, “ drip, drip, drip,” the wretch exclaimed, 
“Why here, we have nothing but dripping;”—and there is that 
unceasing spring of humour, the lusting of the born come- 
dian for the honours of tragedy, and his taking advantage of a 
benefit night to wound the feelings of his friends by an outrage 
on some glorified scion of the Tragic muse. 

Otherclaimshasthe Stage, which lie beyond the limits of its voca- 
tion, resting it may be with the actor, or it may be with subjects 
political and literary. Perhaps, simply interesting in their charac- 
ter,—as instance, Sheridan's incorporation in “Pizarro” of images 
and language used by him in his famous impeachment speeches:— 
Pitt was present at the first representation of that play, “and 
smiled significantly at the speech of Rolla; recognising some 
favourite figures, that he had before admired at the trial of Mr. 
Hastings:” or to a lofty purpose, as when Goethe, with a reach of 
imagination inferior only to Shakespeare’s own, on the perform- 
ance of Hamlet in his “Wilhelm Meister”—to fulfil the purpose 
of the ghost, he brings a mysterious, unknown impersonator as 
from the unseen world: or of practical value in life, as when Hugo 
speaking of the inspiration that enables a man to escape from 
prison,—“ People say of an expert robber, ‘How did he manage 0? 
scale that roof?’ in the same way as they say of Corneille, 
‘Where did he find his gu'il mourut ?’”"—Was there not aise 
inspiration when Henderson in the English version came to the 
rendering of these same famous words, “ He might have died :” 
at that great point, he dropped lumbering translation, “and 
burst out with the monosyllable ‘die /’” uttered with 
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terrific energy ; the hearers were transfixed with astonishment, 
held their breath for some moments, and then gave Henderson 
the homage deserved by “one of the most transcendant efforts of 
genius that the stage has ever given.” 

So is it that the Stage is much more than it presents to eye or ear, 
however greatly these may move us. Indeed, in its very sleights, it 
will be found instructive, or thrilling,or amusing ;—as when we learn 
that, under Bowden’s suggestion, for the Majesty of Denmark, a 
fellow of suitable. figure was clothed in dark blue grey stuff 
“made in the shape of armour,” and another of imposing voice 
spoke the hollow words, “ Perished there ;” as when the solemn 
tragedian was caught shaking a ladder behind the wings to raise 
the needful emotion, and the popular comedian preparatively 
swore to himself before plunging into a storm of scenic 
wrath and violence; as when Polus, the great Athenian 
actor, playing in “Electra,” embraced an urn which held the 
ashes of his son, and moved himself and the audience to tears 
beyond the pathos of the play; as when Kean, in Richard ///, 
paused after he had bidden his friend good-night, and drew the 
point of his sword slowly backward and forward on the ground, 
before retiring to’ his tent; as we can see in Irving’s “ Merchant 
of Venice,” when, after the maskers have departed, he returns 
over the bridge, through the silent night, and enters his home, 
which gives a deeper sense of his desolation than would ten 
thousand curses, 

Matter of most solemn import we also find,—glimpses of the 
strange phenomena of life; as when Reddish, having to play 
Posthumus, laboured under the delusion that his part was Romeo,— 
even in the green room he was Romeo, but, once upon the stage, 
the cue gave him his proper character; as when Edwin, brought 
to the theatre senseless, motionless, dead-drunk, would be dressed 
by attendants, pushed on to the stage, and there and then recover 
“consciousness and brilliant humour ;” as when Betterton proved 
the ruling passion strong in disease,—though upwards of three- 
score and ten and attacked by the gout, he walked on the stage 
in a slipper, for which he paid with his life three days after. 

Coming to the Thespian children themselves,—what a host 
of pleasant memories at once arise ?. Such as that of Henderson, 
a bright particular star, alternately obscured by the splendours 
of Garrick and Kemble—versatile, bright, the finest of readers— 
his Horatius, to which we have referred, one of the greatest 
glories of the stage—his Shylock, pronounced by Kemble to be 
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the greatest effort he had witnessed on the stage—by general 
voice approved as the best Fa/staff ever on the boards, “the 
gentleman Sir Fohn”—in death reposing between Garrick and 
Johnson; of Mountford and Betterton, the darlings of Colley 
Cibber’s imagination; of Garrick, the Proteus of the stage—now 
tragedy, now comedy, and now, in the twinkling of an eye, utter 
farce; of the Barrys—Spranger Barry, graceful in figure and 
action, irresistible in voice—and the silver tones of Garrick’s 
mighty rival, and she who won the title of “famous;” of Kean, 
the tremulous, impetuous child of nature; of the line of beauty,— 
Kitty Clive; Mrs. Jordan; Mrs, Yates in her statuesqueness; Miss 
Smith with her still life of the passions. 

Here, however, we have a double life. The painted, gay, incon- 
stant scene is, too truly, the very world itself; the men and women 
have real parts to play, as well as artificial ones; and the stage-light 
is as searching as that which fiercely beats against a throne, 
revealirig with merciless glance what lies beneath the tinsel and 
the paint. The comedian has another character, besides that 
in which he amuses us as 

*“* The life of pleasure, and the soul of whim ;” 
the tragedian has to subdue the passions which he simulates, 
and combat with enemies more violent, more determined than 
any which fill the usual five acts. Some people are nice, 
respectable, and so forth, and eschew the short and simple 
narratives of this profession. We can find pleasure in most 
of them. They come home to us in their ordinary ways and 
doings—in their tastes, studies, labours, their anecdotes, domestic 
trials and tragedies. A late favourite comic actor had a common 
weakness ; when it overcame him, he would say playfully to his 
wife, “Its just a little revel;” his short play came to an end,—in 
his last moments, turning to his affectionate partner he whispered, 
“Darling, the little revel’s over!”—here is a tenderness and 
pathos which might have come from Tom Hood. Then there 
are noble, capable characters, deserving the praise given to 
Roscius, “while he makes the first figure on the stage for his art, 
he is worthy of the Senate for his virtue.” There are profound 
observers of life—indeed its conduct is all comprehended in the 
exigencies of the Stage—thus, what profounder advice has come 











* “And this sort of disesteem, or favour, every actor will feel, and more or les 
have his share of, as he Aas or Aas mot a due regard to his private life and reputation. — 
Nay, even false reports shall affect him, and become the cause, or pretence, at least, 
of undervaluing him, or treating him injuriously."—Colicy Cibber’s Apolagy. ae 
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from sage or poet than that given by Kitty Clive to Miss Pope 
on her début? If Burke had spoken it, all literature would have 
admired it.* Every aspect of the ambitious and noble spirit is 
exhibited: when it will not submit to an unworthy rival near the 
throne, and where it will humble itself for the honour of the 
Art:—as instance, Kean getting his imitator Booth engaged at 
an advanced salary at Drury Lane, and extinguishing him in a 
single night. On the other hand, Seydelinaven—Germany’s 
greatest actor—in courtesy playing Polonius to Emil Devrient's 
Hamlet—making it “ a memorable performance,” so that the critic 
felt that if he had played Zaertes he would still have been the 
foremost figure of the piece. Severe scholars, there are, lixe 
Charles Kean, Kemble, Mrs. Siddons, Macready,—who received 
from the illustrious actress the watchword “Study, study, 
study !"t—spirits that pry into the secrecies of Shakespeare’s 
homeliness and power, and encourage us to encroach on 
his most serious moods;—we scan “Hamlet”—the voice of 
one’s own soul with the confident candour which it demands, 
just as much as the “Midsummer Night's. Dream;” and 
if we conclude that in its original form it had pith 
beyond all fiction except the masterpiece of Aischylus, and 
in its second had development; if we say that Shakespeare 
fondled this favourite child of his imagination, and long after its 
birth busied himself in adorning it with new graces and beauties 
—if in doing this, we should really be sacrilegious, peering into 
the holy and forbidden recesses of a godlike mind, these actor- 
students must be our apologists. Heroism, too, we have in their 
annals without limit; the stage has been recruited from the 
ranks of their country’s defenders, and many actors have given 
their life-blood on the battle-field ; an instance no less significant 
we have in Aristophanes, who, on other players shrinking from 
the task, himself smeared his face with wine-lees, and played the 
part of the tyrant Cleon in his own play of “The Knights.” 

These men, many of them have been lives in the world: 





"© «My dear Pepa Wes played, fer 0 penne natihnguaiaieianaaamalia 
night—you must now endeavour to act still better, and yet expect to meet with less 
applause. It is proper you should be told this, less disappointment damp your spirits, 
"wa. Gee 

t “So indefatigable was the diligence of Wilks, thet he seemed to'love it as 
good man does virtue, for its own sake.” And, hereon, Cibber gives us an instance, 
Wilks inducing an author to cut out a crabbed speech from his play, and Wilks, 
fearing that this might result in “ an indignity to his memory,” made himself “ word- 
perfect” in the speech, though it had never to be spoken. | 
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longings, too, are to be found in their breasts, for the true and 
higher life which can hardly be found on earth, as we see in 
Macready’s yearnings for nature, and his melancholy reflections, 
even after inordinate triumph and applause. 

These words recall tous the censure of our attentions: the 
common disparagement of the stage, in spite of its three poten- 
tialities:—the solemn regret as to the Actor’s destiny, felt by 
his best lovers. Triumph and applause! this all but vanity 
of vanity, sheerest unprofitable vexation of spirit. 

We are at issue with such accusations and conclusions, 
general and particular. 

Has the Actor no more to show than this?)—A farewell bow— 
the curtain falls—and as it hides him from the great company of 
admirers, who shook the house with passionate welcome and 
plaudits, for long, long years; so is that curtain to him alto- 
gether quick, effectual oblivion!—*“Here lies one whose name was 
writ in water.” Perhaps it is so. But in this, neither actor nor 
spectator have any ground of complaint. Let the actor be 
measured by things of the world: he is of humanity—-let him 
be measured by it. Is his the highest effort of genius? He 
is no real man: he is but an imitator: this is the truth—and 
Plato dispraises imitation. Shine actor, in thy place and be 
content ! 

On the other hand, Wordsworth dispraises the whole manu- 
facture of man’s life: declares it to be endless imitation. So 
that really the actor only follows the bent of his kind, great as 
well as small. Further than this, on looking round with an equal 
eye, we shall for quality place the Actor’s part above nearly all 
other employments, and judge his successes to be as permanent 
as attends most. Speak of the warrior—he is defeated utterly— 
forgotten,—or is victorious, and passes into a mere name; of the 
lawyer, the doctor, the statesman, and we have only to leave out 
a few that have been able to frame a frail bark that will sail for 
awhile on the faithless waters of time. Is the Actor’s reward of 
more mutable material than theirs? Scarcely. All his rivals 
will pass soon from their scenes; the noise and travail which 
tive a false importance to the hour, will shortly be less than the 
performance of last week's tragedy. Dans un an, tout ceci sera de 
[histoire ancienne. 

Yet, if the Actor has the exceptional disadvantages 
charged to him, so much the more merit. He keeps his 
place with exceptional honour. He is a consistent example 
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of what he personates—the fickleness, the transitoriness, the 
futility, of worldly life—“ What shadows we are, and what 
shadows we pursue!”—Has all the imposing pomp of circum- 
stance been but an insubstantial pageant? Has it all faded? Is 
the applausive thunder silenced for ever—the reputation which 
seemed to fill the trump of fame, quite forgotten? Then the 
Actor has played a greater part than men have thought. He 
has shewn forth mutability more eloquently in such quick 
vicissitude, than Jugurtha in the triumphal procession. 
** So fafls, languishes, grows dim, and dies, 
All that the world is proud of. From their spheres 
The stars of human glory are cut down, 
Perish the roses and the flowers of kings, 


Princes and emperors, and the crowns and palms 
Of all the mighty, withered, and consumed. 


But it is merely the Actor that passes away; the Stage 
is immortal, It is an almost divine invention, The endless 
variety of nature “is only a play for an infinite spirit ;” and our 
wills make limitations so that we may not despair, but rejoice, 
and have fruit for our labours, and this—the Stage—is one of 
the arts which save us from purposeless, unprofitable “ abstrac- 
tion in the realms of the beautiful,” and renders the fixing of 
the attention easy to us. Furthermore, it finds for us a true 
and steady position ; our world is full of romance, but in daily 
life it moves so quickly that we are perplexed, one thing runs 
into another, and we have no time to analyse and consider them, 
nor is our imagination impressed. Looking on the Stage, we 
are relieved from confusion and speculation ; we are not lost in 
any quagmire of doubt; the soul goes sounding on its bright, 
rejoicing way—its company, shining ministers,—lost to everything 
but the joy of the moment and ecstacy of faith, The Stage is 
one of the highest agencies in the effectual culture of man ; an 
immutable Lawgiver of the true and beautiful. 

“Ye Actors,” said Arcangelo, “what a glorious service is 
yours! Surely you are part of all the greatness you dis- 
play, of all grandeur of action, of all gentleness, power, and 
goodness.* Sculptor and painter give but still life, the author his 
colourless thoughts; but you prove that genius has no such 
special shrines—what is given by pencil and pen by their minds, 





* “Mrs, Siddon's nervousness on first appearing before Queen Chastain sesaneil 
to me: and the confidence she endeavoured to regain by the thought, that she had 
often acted Queens." —Afacready's Reminiscences, I, 433. , 
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through you is made to live and move by virtue of the 
‘ Spark from the fire which gods have fed.’ 

You are the real exponents of poetry and philosophy ; you make 
the words of wisdom and mirth the coin of daily intercourse; 
you reap bright honour from all that moves the breast of man, 
We gratefully acknowledge the worthiness of your service.* 

How far the industry and genius of you Actors aid general 
culture we see in Erskine, who acknowledged that he had 
studied Mrs. Siddons’s cadences and intonations, “and that to 
the harmony of her periods and pronunciation he was indebted 
for ‘his best displays ;’” they make us understand, and realise in 
the fulness of their import, words and characters, removing mis- 
apprehension, increasing affection, brightening the inner sight :— 
thus to Campbell the Queen of Tragedy revealed the beauties of 
Isabella, “the most devout and religious of Shakespeare’s charac- 
ters ;” thus we are assisted by a score of minds towards Hamlet, 
Nay, these moving intelligences teach us the use of our faculties, 
the sentence cloquent in the eye finds language on the tongue, 
or the tongue idly foregoes its office, and we leave the sentiment 
to the heavenly rhetoric of the eye. Our daily speech can be made 
to reveal the divine fire that first gave it birth :—Lessing said 
that one liked to hear the commonest maxim from Eckoff. With 
you, ye Actors, the eye and the ear complete the triumphant 
efforts of imagination, we receive chastisement for our weaknesses 
from you, when our pride would rebel against friend and moralist ; 
you show us that our unhappiness is not the greatest—perhaps 
is amongst the least that has befallen the sons of men; you 
dissipate the cruel dreams of care; you bring hope from the 
abyss of misfortune and misery ; draw forth the native qualities 
of the soul. Listening to you, the heart becomes the home of 
purest joys, the will regains stout assurance ; fate is but a phan- - 
tasy of the fearful mind ; opinion a fleeting spectre, which affects 
not the stable property of virtue. If all this be error, and upon 
us proved, the fault lies with ourselves, not with Actors ;—be 
theirs the consolation of the majestic lines :-— 


———_ 


* Colley Cibber wrote with ingenious persuasion, ‘‘ The most that a Vandyke cam 
artive at, is to make his portraits 6f great persons seem to think ; a Shakespeare goes 
farther yet, and tells you what his pictures thought; a Betterton steps beyond them 
both, and calls them from the grave, to breathe, and be themselves again, in feature, 
speech, and motion. When the skilful actor shows you all these powers at once 
united, and gratifies at once your eye, your ear, your understanding, to conceive the 
pleasure rising from such harmony, you must have been present at it; tis not to be 
told you.” 
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‘‘ Enough, if something from our hands have power 
To live, and act, and serve the future hour ; 
And if, as towards the silent tomb we go, 
Through love, through hope, and faith, transcendent dower, 
We feel that we are greater than we know.” 


‘Twas also a fancy of Arcangelo’s that if the Stage, too, is a 
shining, ever-renewed bubble—let it not only beguile an hour— 
let us observe its changing colours, and, after its example, place 
ourselves in regard to surrounding things. Let us seek to be 
what the actor in his many-sided capacity presents—not a stag- 
nant, sombre, shaded mind; not the fluttering, trifling one ; not 
too much the slave of circumstances or men,—yet cheerfully and 
pensively taking our colour in a natural way from them. Then we 
shall never be utterly downcast or desolate ; we shall weep with 
those that weep, rejoice with those that do rejoice ; be lofty-souled 
generous, above the designs of men, or freaks of fortune, even as the 
Duke in As you Like /t; giving full sway to the solemn perplexities 
of Hamlet, yet ready to be unctuous in humour as Falstaff, light of 
fancy as healthy Mercutio,—we shall have needful pensive- 
ness under the shadow of the cloud, yet have instant exaltation 
when through a rift we have a glimpse of the eternal blue be- 
yond ; smoothly shall we pass in congenial mood, 


‘‘From grave to gay~-from lively to severe ;” 


and in darkened hours we shall be waited upon by ministers of 
grace,—thoughts of goodness and beauty. The actor’s facile art 
shall make every joy and gift our own. Thus, and thus alone, 
shall we make ourselves worthy of having looked upon the 
Stage. 

All that we have stated has been at least our dream, or we 
should have exiled ourselves from the theatre when the emotions 
of youth were brought into subjection. We can at least affirm 
that its mission is a holy one. Imperfectly fulfilled, no doubt ; 
yet is its promise large, even to-day ; we can still cherish the Eve 
that is to be. With all its failings, leaving vain distinctions 
and qualifications—legitimate, sensational, drama, farce,—for 
those who love or hate their shades and degrees, the Stage is a 
glory and a delight in its deeds and memories, It is very easy 
for the world to dispraise it. Ah, but my masters, what can be 
said of the world from the foot-lights? 


(The end.) 
——ESEE 














THE HISTORY 
OF THE ADULTERATION ACTS. 
PART III. 





THE ENACTMENT OF A COMPULSORY LAW. 





IT was not surprising, looking to the constitution of Town 
Councils, that no action was taken by those bodies to enforce 
a permissive law like the Act of 1860, and beyond appointing 
analysts, at merely nominal salaries, nothing was done by those 
corporations to put the law in motion in the mode suggested by 
Mr. Postgate in his public letter. The City of Dublin was, 
however, an exception; the Lord Mayor being empowered to 
purchase articles of food and drinks and prosecute parties as 
the purchaser for the City. This was carried out with advantage 
to the community, and showed how useful the Act might be 
made to the public if local authorities had been disposed to 
enforce its provisions. The wish was father to the thought— 
the Act was declared to be inoperative, useless, and attempts 
were made annually in Birmingham to abolish the office of 
analyst, which were frustrated by counter efforts. To prove the 
necessity of a practical enforcement of the law, and to show 
how it could be enforced for the public good, Mr. Postgate got 
up a meeting at the Queen’s College, Birmingham, of literary, 
ae er and medical gentlemen, which was held in the theatre, 
on Wednesday, December 18th, 1861. It was presided over by 
the Mayor, Mr. Alderman Manton, and after the usual address 
and testing by Professor Postgate of numerous articles purchased 
in the town, many of which he found to be extensively adul- 
terated, the following resolution was unanimously adopted :— 
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“ That, in the opinion of this meeting, the Corporation should 
appoint inspectors to procure samples of food and drugs to 
submit to the analyst for the borough, and to initiate proceedings rH 
before the magistrates,” | a 

Of the articles purchased in different parts of Birmingham and 
tested at this meeting, Mr. Postgate proved, by simple tests, that 
out of nine samples of ground coffee bought as pure only two 
were unadulterated ; of seven samples of lozenges only one 
sample was found free from adulteration, the other six being 
adulterated wlth sulphate of lime or daft. The precipitate of 
sulphur samples were all adulterated by sulphate of lime. The 
adulterated drug Mr. Postgate pointed out by reading a trade HT 
drug price list, being sold at 28s. per cwt. and the pure at 75s. it 
per cwt.; the vinegar was extensively adulterated with sulphuric rt 
acid, and so on with the other articles examined. Mr. Postgate | 
strongly urged that action ought to be immediately taken by 
the Town Council in the manner indicated by the resolution, and 
said it was as much the duty of the Corporation to look after the 
purity of the food and drugs of the people as to sewer and light 
the town. He asked the Mayor to bring the resolution under 
the notice of the Corporation. For a report of the meeting vide 
Aris's Gazette, December 21st, 1861. The proposal was supported 
by the Gasette in an able article in its impression of December 
28th, 1861; but, notwithstandng all this, the Corporation 
took no action in the matter, nay, on the contrary, the effort to 
abolish the office of borough analyst was continued annually as 
before, without, however, success, Under this law there were 
no prosecutions in Birmingham; a few persons sent articles to 
the public analyst for analysis and received reports from him, 
but no action was taken by the purchasers. No doubt they 
ceased to deal with the trader who sold the adulterated article 
and went to another shop, but declined to incur the expense and 
trouble of bringing the adulterating traders before the magis- 
trates. Consequently, no public example was made of the 
perpetrators of such nefarious practices in Birmingham. In the 
case of a poor man, of course, it was very hard, he had neither 
the means of testing his tradesman nor of bringing him before 
the magistracy, and so adulteration went on as before the Act 
of 1860 passed. Seeing and expecting this, Mr. Postgate deter- 
mined to make another effort to obtain a compulsory law; he 
therefore once more communicated with the Member for Bir- 
mingham, Mr. William Scholefield, on the necessity of obtaining 
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a compulsory Act of Parliament; Mr. Postgate wrote as follows:— 
“59, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“ August 26th, 1863. 

“ DEAR SIR,—Having referred to and read over the sentiments 
and opinions expressed in your notes at the close of 1861, I am 
induced to write and enquire whether, if I draw up a Bill to 
amend the Adulteration of Food Prevention Act and include 
the drugs, you will introduce the same at the commencement of 
the next session of Parliament? The necessity for an amend- 
ment and extension of the provisions of the Act has been suffi- 
ciently demonstrated and proved by past experience; and, 
permit me to add, that I consider you should be the Member 
of Parliament to complete this work, and obtain really effective 
legislation on the matter of the adulteration of food and drugs. 

“T remain, yours truly, 
“JOHN POSTGATE, 

William Scholefield, Esq., M.P., Birmingham.” 

To this letter Mr. Scholefield replied as under :— 

“London Reform Club, 28th August, 1863.. 
Adulteration Act. 

“DEAR SiR,—Having an important Bill to bring in next 
session, I cannot (seeing my Committee work, too) engage to 
bring in myself any Amending Bill; but if any satisfactory 
Bill can be drawn up, I will do my best to find some Member 
(Lord Raynham, perhaps, for he takes a great interest in this 
question) to take"charge of it. Will put my name on the back 
of it and give all the help I can, 

“Yours truly, 
“WILLIAM SCHOLEFIELD, 

“John Postgate, Esq., 59, Bristol Road.” 

The following is a copy of Mr. Scholefield’s note, alluded to 
by Mr. Postgate in his letter of August 26th, 1863. 

“London Reform Club, November 12th, 1861. 

“DEAR SiR,—I return with thanks the interesting paper en- 
closed in your note of yesterday. Unfortunately, I was obliged 
to return to town on the day on which I met you in Birmingham, 
so that I cannot make an appointment as you suggest. I am 
disappointed that the Act has not proved more fruitful of good; 
but I hope it may yet be made efficient—your own indefatigable 
exertions in the cause deserve that it should be so, 

“I am, dear Sir, in truth, yours truly, 
“John Postgate, Esq.” “WILLIAM SCHOLEFIELD, 
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Mr. Postgate forwarded the following reply to the Member's 
note of August 28th, 1863:— 
“ $9, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“ August 29th, 1863. 
“DEAR SIR,—I am obliged by your note received to day and 
glad to find you will not wholly withdraw yourself from the 
question. I will shortly give thought to the proposed Amending 
Bill, and transmit it to you when drawn. 
“I remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
“W. Scholefield,-Esq., M.P. “JOHN POSTGATE, 
“ Reform Club, London.” 
“9, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“ September roth, 1863. 
“DEAR SIR,—I enclose draft clauses of the proposed Amend- 
ing Bill for the prevention of the adulteration of food, drinks 
and drugs. I hope the wording is clear; it is new work to me 
and I have submitted the clauses to no one, being desirous that 
you should read them first and make the alterations which, in 
your judgment, they may require. I must ask you kindly to 
excuse the writing, and on receiving your reply with the clauses 
sent, I shall proceed to alter and add clauses of the Act, and 
write out the entire Bill. 
“TI remain, dear Sir, yours truly, 
“William Scholefield, Esq., M.P., “JOHN POSTGATE. 
“ Reform Club, London,” 
Mr. Scholefield replied as follows :— 
“London Reform Club, September 11th, 1863. 
“My DEAR SIR,—Many thanks for the draft Adulteration 
Bill. I have my hands so full just now that I shall not be able 
to study it properly for some little time ; but I will do it as early 
as I can and then return it to you with any comments I may 
deem needful. Of course it will have to go through some 
lawyer’s hands before it is submitted to Parliament. 
“ Yours truly, 
“John Postgate, Esq.” “ WILLIAM SCHOLEFIELD, 
Meanwhile Mr. Postgate continued to write, lecture, and speak 
publicly on the question, and the matter was thus kept alive and 
was not allowed, as many traders expected and wished it, to 
drop. The Bill to amend the Adulteration Act, 1860, and to 
include drugs, was completed by Mr, Postgate, and Mr. Schole- 
field expressed himself as highly pleased with its clauses and 
took charge of the Bill, and did his best to obtain the support of 
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Members of the House of Commons by bringing it under theit 
attention privately whenever he had an opportunity; but, owing 
to the state of Mr. Scholefield’s health, the Bill made no progress, 
and the position of political parties afforded small chance of 
success for a measure sure to be opposed by the influential 
commercial classes of the country. The Bill was not likely to 
be adopted by a Government desirous of a long tenure of power 
and office; nevertheless, Mr. Postgate persevered, and wrote the 
following note to Mr. Scholefield to ascertain what progress had 
been made with his Bill :— 
“ Birmingham, February 25th, 1864. 

“My DEAR SIR,—Will you kindly inform me whether any 
progress has been made with the Adulteration Bill? For myself, 
I should be glad if you would introduce the measure, yourself 
taking as large an instalment as possible; should, however, you 
not do this, I trust when the Bill comes down from the Lords, 
the Commons will pass it without amputating all its important 
members. 
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“I remain, yours truly, 
“Wm. Scholefield, Esq., M.P.” “JOHN POSTGATE. 


“London Reform Club, 26th Feb., 1864. 
“MY DEAR SIR,—Almost entire confinement to the house (by 
illness) for the past two or three weeks, has prevented my doing 
anything regarding the Adulteration Bill, but I will try and see 
Lord Townsend soon, 
“ And am, yours truly, 


“John Postgate, Esq.” “ WILLIAM SCHOLEFIELD. 
“$9, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“Feb. 27th, 1864. 


“MY DEAR SIR,—I am obliged by your note received this 
morning. The position of the question now resolves itself into 
this: I move you, you move Lord Townsend to introduce the 
Bill into the House of Lords—the Commons having proved im- 
practicable and incorrigible in the matter—any information that 
his lordship may require I shall be happy to forward through you 
to him, and hoping for the sake of the labour and trouble we 
have both bestowed on the subject, the Bill will be successful. 

“T remain, yours very truly, 

“Wm. Scholefield, Esq., M.P.” “JOHN POSTGATE. 

The Bill, however, was not introduced into cither the House 
of Lords or Commons, and Mr. Postgate was again doomed to 
disappointment, not only this Session but also next Session— 
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next and next Session, for neither Lord Raynham, Lord Towns- 
end, or Mr. Scholefield took any Parliamentary action with 
reference to the Bill. 

On the 12th of July, 1865, Mr. Postgate took the opportunity 
of asking on the hustings questions of Mr, Scholefield and Mr. 
Bright respecting his Bill, and the course intended to be taken 
with regard to it, and the question of adulteration and trade 
frauds. He asked Mr. Scholefield why progress was not made in 
Parliament last year with the Bill he had placed in his hands for 
preventing the adulteration of food, drinks, and drugs ? Whether 
he would undertake to introduce that Bill as soon as Parliament 
assembled, and also advocate that great social and commercial 
reform in the House of Commons ; also whether he would move 
fora Select Committee of the House of Commons to enquire 
into the extent of trade frauds in the country, their influence on 
public morality, on legitimate commerce, and on fair competition, 
with the best means to be adopted for their repression? Mr. 
Postgate thanked Mr. Scholefield for his past services in support- 
ing the question he had originated in 1854. Mr. Scholefield, in 
reply said, “he was sorry he had not been able to make any pro- 
gress with Mr, Postgate’s Bill, of which he approved, but he 
hoped to be able in either the next Session, or at least, an early 
one, to introduce the Bill into the House of Commons,” Mr. 
Bright in reply to Mr. Postgate’s question, whether he would 
support Mr. Scholefield, his colleague in this matter, said, “ This 
was a question which he did not understand, and no doubt, they 
would think him wrong in that, but he had not much faith in 
legislation of this kind. He should be disposed to place great 
confidence in the opinion of his colleague in a matter to which 
he had paid such attention,and he should be glad to find on look- 
ing at the Amendments that they were such as he should be able 
to support. 

On the 8th of February, 1866, Professor Postgate wrote a 
friendly letter to the Member, with reference to his health, con- 
taining also a gentle reminder of the Bill. Subjoined is Mr, 
Scholefield’s reply :— 

“London, Reform Club, 
_ _“ February oth, 1866. 

“My DEAR S1R,—Accept my best thanks for your friendly 
note and very kind advice, the latter I shall follow without fail, 


bnt I am already, I hope, all the better for my trip. I don’t forget 
25.» 
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our Bill, depend upon it, and when I feel a little more up to 
work, will see what can be done. 
“Yours, my dear sir, very truly, 
“John Postgate, Fsq., WILLIAM SCHOLFIELD,” 
Birmingham.” 

Unfortunately the honourable Member’s health did not im- 
prove, and consequently nothing was done in Parliament in the 
matter. In April, 1867, Mr. Scholefield died, and was succeeded 
in the representation of Birmingham by Mr. George Dixon, an 
honourable gentleman, well known as the head and able advocate 
of the movement established in Birmingham, for obtaining a 
great public law for the education of the people. Professor Post- 
gate waited on the new Member, and induced him to take charge 
of his Bill which made adulteration an offence punishable by fine 
and imprisonment ; required local authorities to appoint analysts, 
giving power to Government to look after the local authorities, 
Town Councils, &c., and using the present Inspectors of 
Weights and Measures, Nuisances, and Markets, one or all of 
them, as the local authority appointing them shall think fit to 
determine, to procure samples of food, drinks, and drugs; submit 
them to the analysts, and initiate proceedings in detected adul- 
teration against the adulterators and sellers of adulterated food 
and drugs, &c. It wasin fact a compulsory measure. Mr, Dixon 
brought in the Bill on the 9th of June, 1868, and it was reada 
first time. 

The principles of the Bill was affirmed by the House of 
Commons by its second reading on the 23rd of June, 1868. No 
further progress being made this Session, as it was decided the 
Bill should be publicly discussed during the recess out of doors. 

Mr. Dixon, as President of the Birmingham Chamber of 
Commerce, brought the subject under the attention of that body 
in an able speech on the 30th of July, 1868, which he circulated 
with copies of Mr. Postgate’s Bill among the Chambers of Com- 
merce of the country, trying to elicit the opinion, and obtain the 
support of those commercial bodies to the measure in his hands. 
He also sent a copy of the Bill to the Borough Inspection Com- 
mittee, hoping a resolution might be passed by the Town Council 
of Birmingham, on the recommendation of that Committee. The 
Committee, however, did nothing in the matter, and the amount 
of support from the Chamber of Commerce was not very satis- 
factory or encouraging to the young Member, who desired to 
have some public body at his back when he brought the Bill 
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again before the House of Commons. Professor Postgate con- 
tinued his efforts, he communicated with the chairman of the 
Birmingham Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Field, and offered to 
prove berore the Chamber that legislation of a stringent character 
was absolutely necessary by testing numerous samples of articles 
of food and drugs, which he said could be purchased by the 
Secretary of the Chamber, but the offer was declined with thanks, 
and no resolution in support of the Bill was passed by the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. In order that Mr. Dixon might be able to 
speak in the House of Commons when he introduced the Bill 
again, Professor Postgate tested, examined, and analysed many 
articles of food and drugs purchased in Birmingham, and at the 
request of the Member furnished him with reports of the results; 
He also kept up public interest in the question by holding 
meetings at his residence in the Bristol Road and elsewhere: 
reports of which were published in the daily and weekly 
press. Mr. Dixon introduced the Bill on the 13th of April, 
1869, but was obliged to withdraw it on the 21st of July 





in consequence of the hostile attitude of the Government, - 


Soon after this Mr. Dixon wrote to Professor Postgate on 
the sub’ec:, and on seeing the member, Mr, Postgate heard 
with regret that he could not take any further steps with 
reference to the Bill, as his time was. fully occupied with his own 
special question of the Education of the People, he therefore 
resigned the Bill into Mr. Postgate’s hands. Mr. Dixon, how- 
ever, did not entirely withdraw himself from the question, as he 
backed the Bills, introduced by Mr. Muntz, with his name, 
Professor Postgate sought for another Member of Parliament to 
take charge of his Bill, and on Friday, the 17th of December, 
1869, he called on Mr. Phillip Henry Muntz at his office in 
Great Charles Street, Birmingham, and had a long conversation 
with that honourable gentieman, and Member of the House of 
Commons on the subject of Adulteration and its remedy. He 
left with Mr. Muntz the Bill he had prepared for Mr, Muntz’s 
consideration, and in the course of a very few days had the 
gratification of receiving a communication from Mr. Muntz 
stating that he would introduce the Bill at the commencement 
of the next Session of Parliament. 
Mr. Muntz said in his letter of the 20th :— 
“Somerset House, Leamington, 
“ December, 1869. 
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to further your object, but I cannot conceal from myself that 
there is little chance of a good measure without the assistance of 
the Government. 
“Yours truly, 
“P, H. MUNTZ, 
“ John Postgate, Esq.” 


Mr. Postgate thanked Mr, Muntz for taking charge of his Bill 
as follows :— 


“59, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“Dec, 23rd, 1869, 

“My DEAR Sik,—I have announced to the public (vide The 
Birmingham Daily Gasette of to-day) that you will introduce 
the Adulteration Bill into Parliament early next Session, and 
have now to thank you, which I do sincerely, for your courtesy 
and kindness to me when I called upon you, and for the frank 
and hearty manner in which you took the matter up. 


“T remain, yours faithfully, 
“JOHN POSTGATE. 
“P, H, Muntz, Esq., M.P.” 
“59, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“February 10th, 1870, 

“My DEAR SiR.—In accordance with my promise I now send 
you a few facts in support of the Bill to amend the Adulteration 
Act of 1860. 1, Flour is adulterated with alum, plaster of Paris, 
terra alba, horse beanmeal, to give what they call backing, pea- 
meal, Indian corn and rice. 2. Bread—rice, alum and potatoes are 
the adulterants fixing a large per centage of water, and enabling 
the bakers to make more loaves and sell fixed water for bread. 
I have found bread of this sort to contain 59 per cent. of water. 
Household bread ranges from 35 to 40. If you refer to the 
report of the enquiry into the grievances of the journeymen 
bakers by Mr. Tremenhere, addressed to the Home Secretary, 
ordered by the House of Commons to be printed, page xxxvi— 
Evidence of Mr. Purvis,—a baker, you will find quite sufficient 
stated for a change in the law. 3. Ground coffee very rarely 
indeed sold pure; all the samples purchased by me, without 
reference to price, were adulterated. A black solution is 
obtained on boiling, and the working man is really quite unac- 
quainted with the taste of pure coffee: chicory and roasted corn, 
&c., form the adulterants. 4. Milk, as every one knows, is not to 
be obtained pure—from two quarts I obtained recently about two 
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teaspoonsful of watery cream. The adulteration of milk with 
water is to the extent of 4%, %, 3%, with annatto to lessen the 
sky blue tint produced. 5. Mustard—with terra alba, flour, tur- 
meric and pepper, a serious evil in cases of emergency, such as 
apoplexy, paralysis and convulsions, a poultice frequently failing 
to affect the skin. 6. Vinegar composed of sulphuric acid and 
water, and wood vinegar sold for malt vinegar. 7. Butter made 
of mutton suet and fats generally. An advertisement appeared 
last year in a daily paper offering to supply cwts. of butter per 
week, manufactured of beef marrow fat. 8. Beer is a narcotic as 
sold at many public houses; from a pint of heady beer I obtained 
an extract of treacle and tobacco, The adulterants of beer are 
water, sugar, treacle, salt, alum, cocculus indicus, grains of paradise, 
nux vomica and sulphuric acid. 9. Confectionery—peppermint 
lozenges with plaster of Paris, terra alba and other earthy sub- 
stances. 10. Drugs are extensively ‘adulterated as every one 
may know by having a prescription made up at different shops. 
Scammony with wheat flour, chalk, resin, sand. Tinctures 
watered, reducing strength of the remedies prescribed. Blue pill 
mixed with blue clay and blue slate. Cod liver oil, and other 
oils, with any common oil, and so on with all articles in the 
Materia Medica. Some years ago Lord Palmerston said .in- the 
House of Commons—Government could not rely on the private 
trader, and had been obliged to manufacture articles, and Mr, 
Gladstone, moving the repeal of the duty on pepper, said he did 
so hoping the adulteration of pepper would diminish, for it was 
abominably adulterated, and that the adulteration of food was a 
great English vice. The evidence, given before the select com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, over which Mr, Scholefield 
presided, is quite applicable to the state of articles of food and 
drugs now, and it might be worth while to say so. I sincerely 
hope you will meet with manly support, and that the Bill will 
pass into law, for it is high time we had really efficient legislation. 
It has cost me 18 years’ labour, and entailed many sacrifices, 
and I trust they may result in some benefit to the public, and 
those poor people who cannot help themselves. 
“T remain, yours faithfully, 
“JOHN POSTGATE, 
“P. H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., House of Commons. 

“P.S.—Please report progress, and send a copy of the Bill 

when out.—J. P.” 


On the 22nd of February, ye 
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House of Commons and it was read a first time, and the second 
reading fixed for the 9th of March. 
“ Library, House of Commons, 
“23rd February, 1870. 

“My DEAR SIk,—I brought in the Bill last night. As there 
appears some prospect of important opposition, I should be 
glad of any facts which you could gather for me. Second reading 
oth March. 

“ Yours truly, 
“John Postgate, Esq.” “P, H. MUNTZ, 
“59, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“March 5th, 1870. 

“My DEAR SIr,—In addition to the information in my letter 
of the 10th ult. which you have, I may usefully define adultera- 
tion as the simulation of a commodity, a fictitious alteration of 
it by the addition of foreign substances, a swindle on the pocket 
and a swindle on the stomach. These positions will be apparent 
by enumerating the objects gained by adulteration. First, the 
manufacture of spurious articles and the substitution of them for 
genuine commodities; examples—castor oil made of common.oil 
and croton oil; mustard, of flour turmeric and pepper. Second, 
to make more of a commodity, to increase its bulk and give 
weight by the admixture of substances of inferior value, e¢g., 
ground rice to pepper, potatoe starch to arrowroot, flour and terra 
alba to mustard, water to milk. Third, to restore colour after its 
deterioration by previous adulteration; example—turmeric to 
bring up the reduced colour of mustard adulterated with flour 
or terra alba; red lead to sophisticated cayenne pepper, and 
annatto to diminish the blueness of watered milk. Fourth, to 
impart pungency, to make the adulterated article resemble the 
genuine one; example—cayenne to adulterated mustard orpepper; 
nareotics to beer to restore intoxicating properties lost by dilution. 
Fifth, to give a superior appearance to inferior articles; example— 
sulphate of lime to dull flour; alum to unsound wheat and flour. 
Sixth, to give a fictitious appearance to commodities; example— 
the addition of burnt sugar to acetic acid and water to resemble 
malt vinegar; the greening of pickles, &c., by copper. With 
tegard to the prevalence of adulteration at present, I give you 
the results of recent analysis made by me. Of six samples of 
ground coffee, all were adulterated, and none labelled as required 
by law; the adulterants being chicory, sand, and roasted corn. Six 
samples of mustard purchased, not one pure; flour, turmeric and 
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terra alba were the adulterants, price 1s. 4d. per lb. Six samples 
of sweet meats for children, one pure, the rest mixed with sul- 
phate of lime, in one sample to the extent of 40 percent. Six 
samples of precipitate of sulphur, all adulterated, some containing 
65 per cent. of sulphate of lime. This drug has caused death by 
the sulphate of lime forming concretions in the bowels, obstructing 
the passage, and I may mention a formula is given in the Phar- 
macopoeia for its preparation, and a process to ascertain the 
purity of the drug, and notwithstanding all the exposure, the 
article is sold as pure by druggists in large shops, when adul- 
terated 92 per cent. with terra alba. Scammony.is so impure, 
you cannot rely on-it as a purgative, its action being so uncertain 
from admixture with resin, starch and chalk, Essential oil of 
lemons contains 4% and ¥% spirits of turpentine, confectioners use 
it to favour buns, and purchase it, knowing it to be impure; as 
for butter, there is a factory in London for making purified grease 
to resemble butter, using 1,000 firkins or 80 tons per week, 
It is sold at 52s. per cwt., and converted into butter at 134s, per 
cwt. As for tea, I enclose an extract from the City article of 
the Z7imes of the 4th inst, and I may mention caper is faced 
with Prussian blue, and sold as green gunpowder. It would be 
well to say, chemists cannot prove a negative, and that if science 
should fail to discover organic adulterations, a power should be 
vested in the magistrates to order on information suspected 
factories to be searched. I have pleasure in sending a leading 
article from a Dublin paper which is to the point, and not a bit 
too strong. Hoping a satisfactory progress will be made on 
Wednesday, 
“T remain yours faithfully, 
“ JOHN POSTGATE, 
“P.S.—Will you kindly send me a copy of the Bill.—J, P.” 


What took place then will be seen from the following extract 
from the Parliamentary report in the Zimes of March toth, 
1870:—“ The second reading of the Adulteration of Food and 
Drink Act (1860) Amendment Bill, was moved by Mr. Muntz, 
but opposed by Mr. Bruce, on the ground that there was no 
time to discuss it. Mr. Muntz replied that the Bill had been 
already discussed, and it was well ascertained that two-thirds of 
the poor were being robbed, and the other third poisoned by adul- 
teration. He thought it was high time the measure was pro- 
ceeded with. The adjournment of the debate was moved by Mr, 
Stapleton, and Mr. Alderman Lusk hoped the second reading 
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would not be pressed, but before the question could be put the 
matter stood adjourned by lapse of time.” The debate was, 
adjourned to the 16th of March, and on that day the adjourned 
discussion on the second reading was postponed till the 4th of 
May. On May 4th it was further adjourned to May the 25th, 
when the order for its second reading was discharged, and the 
Bill withdrawn. Professor Postgate received the following note 
from Mr. Muntz:— 
“ House of Commons, May 26th, 1870. 
Adulteration of Food Bill. 

“ DEAR SIR,—I withdrew this Bill last night, as there is no 
chance of its coming on again this Session; next Session we 
must begin earlier. My friends will support Lord Eustace Cecil 
on his motion next Friday, and I hope that I may then have a 
chance of speaking plain English, and shewing up the fallacy 
that ‘ Free Trade’ requires that people should not be prevented 
from poisoning and plundering wholesale. 

“ Yours truly, 

“John Postgate, Esq., Birmingham.” “P. H. MUNTZ. 

On going into Committee of Supply May 27th, 1870, Lord 
Eustace Cecil moved, “That this House is of opinion that the 
present state of the law, as regards the use of false weights and 
measures, and the prevention and punishing of adulteration of 
food, drinks, and drugs is most unsatisfactory.” Lord Eustace 
Cecil spoke at length on the subject both of false weights and 
measures and adulteration, and Mr. Muntz did not forget his 
promise to speak plain English on the occasion. The motion, 
however, after a long discussion was withdrawn—the Home 
Secretary promising to give the subject his consideration. On 
the 31st of May, 1870, Mr. Muntz wrote to Mr. Postgate from 
the House of Commons, that “it is a very uphill fight, but we 
shall win.” In his reply, Mr. Postgate observed “that Govern- 
ments are frequently very shortsighted with a policy of expe- 
diency rooted in inexpediency. Surely,” said he in his letter, 
“a savage would laugh at obstacles thrown in the way of obtain- 
ing wholesome food and pure drugs.” It may be here stated 
that Mr. Postgate’s Bill had been well supported by the Press— 
by Zhe Lancet, Fraser's Magasine, The Westminster Review, The 
Pall Mall Gasette, and the general and local daily and weekly 
newspapers and journals. 

It may be mentioned here that Mr. Postgate had communi- 
cated with Lord Eustace Cecil on the 25th of April, 1870, asking 
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his lordship to support Mr. Muntz in the effort to get the Bill 
he had introduced passed into law. Lord Eustace Cecil, in his 
reply to Professor Postgate, said he was afraid no private 
member could obtain efficient legislation on such a great 
national question, unless he had the entire support of Govern- 
ment, and that it was a matter to be dealt with by Government, 
assisted by both parties in the House of Commons. 

Seeing the opposition he had to encounter in the House of 
Commons, Mr. Muntz wrote to Mr. Postgate on the roth of 
March, 1870, a letter containing the following opinion—* I have 
thought the matter over carefully, and am of opinion that the 
only way to make any impression would be by resolution next 
Session.” This idea, however, was not carried out, and on the 
27th of October, 1870, Mr. Muntz wrote from 11, Great Charles 
Street, Birmingham, to Mr. Postgate, as follows:— 


“My DEAR SIR,—I shall be here (D.V.) on Saturday, at 2 p.m. 
If you were passing you could probably explain your wishes with 
regard to next Session. 

“Yours faithfully, 

“John Postgate, Esq.” “P. H. MUNTZ. 

Professor Postgate called upon the honourable member on the 
Saturday as suggested, and had another long conversation with 
Mr. Muntz as to the best course to be taken to promote the 
success of the Bill in Parliament. It was decided to reduce the 
measure by the withdrawal of several clauses, so as to get the 
Bill passed the second reading, and then to have it amended in 
Committee. By this plan Mr. Muntz hoped some progress would 
be made, though he had little expectation of success without the 
aid of Government. 

To afford Mr. Muntz an opportunity of seeing the nature and 
extent of adulteration before re-introducing the Bill, numerous 
articles of food and drugs were purchased in Birmingham and its 
neighbourhood, and Professor Postgate invited that honourable 
member to his residence in the Bristol Road, on Tuesday, 
January the 24th, 1871, when he made a seriés of experiments in 
the analysation of food, drinks, and drugs. The tests applied 
showed extensive adulteration in many of the articles, especially 
in coffee, vinegar, precipitate of sulphur, lozenges, and sherry 
wine; the latter he proved to be largely adulterated with sulphuric 
acid. Reports of the testing were published in the Birmingham 
and London newspapers, and ¢omments in leading articles on 
the difficulties placed in the way of legislation, and urging the 
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necessity of prompt and efficient action by the Government and 
Parliament on the question next session. | 
On the 16th of February, 1871, Mr. Muntz introduced the re- 
duced Bill, which was then read a first time and ordered to be 
printed, Subjoined is a copy of Mr. Postgate’s application for a 
copy of the printed Bill :— 
“59, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“ February 27th, 1871. 
“My DEAR SIR,—Will you kindly send me a copy of the Bill 
to Amend the Law against Adulteration. It is said the biting 
tecth of the Bill have been extracted, and that its bark will be 
but faint, rather like a squeak than a growl. However this may 
be, I do trust the measure will prove a further instalment; and 
that if an ordinary common sense question, involving general 
and public honesty is to have justice doled out in small quantities 
every ten years, I do hope we may live to enforce the necessity 
for a further and a larger supply. What a country, and what a 
base of power to produce all this delay, and to give us all this 
trouble! Well, you have, like myself, nailed the colours to the 
mast, and will stick to the vessel so long as there is a plank to 
stand on. 
“ P. H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., “T remain, yours faithfully, 
“ House of Commons. “JOHN POSTGATE.” 
In sending a copy of the Bill Mr. Muntz said, “ From what I 
can learn we shall be talked out as usual.” With the under- 
standing that the discussion of the Bill should be taken on going 
into Committee, it was read the second time on the 22nd of 
of March. April 18th erder. “ Adulteration of Food, Drugs, &c., 
Bill, Committee."—House count out at 10 p.m., consequently the 
Bill did not come on. In consequence of this interested delay 
Mr. Postgate forwarded the subjoined note to Mr. Muntz :— 
“ 59, Bristol Road, Birmingham. 
“ April 24th, 1871. 
“ Large Knaves, Small Fishes v. Adulteration Bill (reduced). 
“My DEAR StR.—Is there a Devil? If so, where is he, and 
what is he doing ? 


“P, H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., “ Yours faithfully, 
_ “House of Darkness. “JOHN POSTGATE.” 


“To the British public.—Eat, cat your peck of dirt. Pray, pay, 
and be thankful.” 
“ House of Commons, 
“ April 26th, 1871. 
“DEAR SIR,—There #s such a person as you name in yours 
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of the 24th, and he always gets his own at last. Last night our 
Bill was to come on, and I had Amendments which would have 
perfected it, but the House was counted out at 10 p,m. on Mr. 
Bentinck’s motion, so now all is over for weeks. 
“ Yours faithfully, 
“John Postgate, Esq. “ P. H. MUNTZ.” 
“May 23rd. House went into Committee pro forma on the 
motion of Mr. Muntz, supported by Mr. Bruce, the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, who said, ‘It was a useful 
measure, and increased the penalty for adulteration,’ Sir Charles 
Adderley moved an Amendment: ‘That the House should resolve 
itself into the said Committee on this day six months,’ Mr, Cave 
also opposed the Bill. The Amendment, however, was negatived 
without a division, and the House went into Committee, but soon 
after progress was reported, and the House resumed, On the 
ist of June, the Bill was withdrawn. ‘ The order for committing 
the Adulteration of Food, Drugs, &c., Bill was read and dis- 
charged, and the Bill withdrawn.”—The Z7mes, June 2nd, 1871. 
Mr. Postgate received the subjoined letter from Mr. Muntz :— 
“ The Reform Club, 
“June 2nd, 1871. 
“DEAR SiR,—I was compelled to retire the Bill.at one o'clock; 
it being opposed, and no chance until July. We have, however, 
made progress, and shall have a fair chance next year. If you 
have still a copy of your original Bill I should be glad if you 
would let me have it next August, I have mislaid mine, 
“Yours truly, 
“ John Postgate, Esq. “P, H. MUNTZ.” 
“59, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“June sth, 1871. 
“DEAR S1R,—I am obliged to you for the progress already 
made. It is something to go into Committee—though the Bill 
isshorn. I am glad to say I have a copy of the original Bill 
which shall be at your service next August with the addition of a 


few words to the first clause, 
“TI remain, yours faithfully, 
“P, H, Muntz, Esq., M.P. “ JOHN POSTGATE,” 
On A VEXATIOVS DeLay, 
On, on ; work on and weary not ! 
Out, out ; trace out the tangled web of fraud, and tarry not! 
Plot, plot ; let Rogues plot and petty envy spite, but fear not ! 
Right ! right is the path, and shines it not bright and clear? 
“On, on; work on then till the goal appears, and tarry not— 
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success may linger, but it surely comes to him who faints 
not! , 

“ Birmingham, July 6th, 1871.” “JOHN POSTGATE, 

On the 19th of August, 1871, Mr. Postgate left a copy of his 
original Bill as desired, with the addition of the words to the 
first clause, and said in his note to Mr. Muntz: “I think we 
must go now for ‘the Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the 
Bill’” Early in December Mr. Postgate saw Mr. Muntz again 
on the subject of legislation in the next Session, when it 
was decided to introduce Mr. Postgate’s original Bill at the 
commencement of the Session. Before the introduction of the 
Bill—on the 23rd of February, 1872—Mr. Postgate held another 
Meeting at his residence, on the Bristol Road, to test com- 
modities purchased in Birmingham and its neighbourhood. The 
question was fully entered into in its moral, sanitary and com- 
mercial aspects. The numerous articles of food, drink, and 
drugs, €xamined and tested, proved that adulteration had not 
diminished in form or degree since the commencement of the 
movement in Birmingham, in 1854, and the necessity for an 
efficient and well enforced law on the question, Mr. Postgate 
was again supported by the general and local press in his 
demand for a stringent Act of Parliament, and on the 13th of 
February, 1872, Mr. Muntz re-introduced Mr. Postgate’s original 
Bill with the addition of a clause incorporating the Pharmacy 
Act, 1868, and the Adulteration of Food and Drink Act, 
1860. The Bill was read a first time and ordered to be 
printed. On the motion of Mr. Muntz the Bill was read a 
second time, the 6th of March. Some of the clauses of the Bill 
had, however, been incorporated in the Government Public Health 
Bill, and the further progress of the Adulteration Bill would be, 
therefore, unnecessary, provided that Bill passed into law. Mr. 
Muntz asked the House to allow the Bill to be read, pro forma, 
a second time on the understanding that at the proper time—if the 
Government Bill passed—the order for the third reading would 
be discharged—the request was granted, and so the Bill was read 
a second time. 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRUGs. 
Mr. Postgate sends us the following correspondence for 
publication :— 
“$9, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“ May 6th, 1872. 
“ DEAR SIR,—Will you have the goodness to inform me what 
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arrangement has been made with the Government respecting the 
Adulteration Bill. I saw no progress on the Ist of May, and it 
is said. certain of the clauses only are to be incorporated in the 
Public Health Bill, with the understanding that the House of 
Commons is not to be committed to a censure of adulteration 
itself. I trust you will be able to send an account of some Satis- 
factory progress in the matter. 
“T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“JOHN POSTGATE, 
“P. H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., House of Commons.” 


ADULTERATION BILL. 
“ House of Commons, May 8th, 1872. 

“DEAR SIR,—There is no arrangement made with the Govern- 
ment. The Bill made no progress on the Ist because the 
Speaker rose before this, and many other Bills, came on. The 
Government Bills do comprise all the principal clauses—some 
in one Bill—some in another, and I have amendments on the 
paper, but it is very doubtful if any of these measures become 
law this Session. 

“Yours truly, 

“John Postgate, Esq.” “P, H.. MUNTZ, 

From The Pall Mall Gasette, May 1th, 1872. 

The Government withdrew the clauses dealing with adultera- 
tion in the Public Health Bill referred to, so Mr. Muntz, on the 
3rd of July, moved the Bill into Committee, and had got it half 
through when “ progress” was moved by a member who admitted 
“that he had never read the But.” “This mysterious word,” 
Mr. Muntz wrote to Mr. Postgate, on the 4th July, “ which means 
anything but progress, stopped all proceedings. Whether I shall 
have another chance is yet to be seen, but at this season of the 
year the prospects are not encouraging.” 

The following is a copy of Mr. Postgate’s reply :-— 

“59, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“July 6, 1872. 

“ DEAR SIR,—I am much obliged to you for your letter, copies 
of which I have forwarded to the general and local press, so that 
the public may know more of the obstruction to legislation on 
adulteration, and become better acquainted with its alithors. 
In the course of this matter we have been dodged out, counted 
out, kicked out, talked out, and sneaked out. One would really 
suppose, after the treatment we have received, that instead of 


trying to secure pure and wholesome food and good drugs for 
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the people, we had committed, or intended to commit, a crime, 
Well, of course, we shall go on with our work notwithstanding, 
and curious folk may ask as they think fit, why do you continue 
the effort, Mr. Postgate ; and what were your reasons for start- 
ing this question? Now, once for all, let me state that I wish to 
see crime regarded as crime, and punished actordingly. I wish 
to see free-trade based on fair and honest competition, and that 
the community should have the articles asked for and paid for, 
These are, and were, my reasons for commencing and continuing 
the struggle. Having said this much, for which I apologise, 
perhaps I may be allowed to say what I consider are the 
reasons why some of our opponents oppose us so insidiously. 


RoGvueEsS'’ REASONS FOR WORKING 
On, on ; work on, and shake the cash-box ! 
On, on; work on, and strangle principle ! 
On, on ; work on, and count the gold ! 
On, on; work on, and poison man ! 
On, on; work on, and stifle conscience ! 
On, on; work on, and cheat the sick ! 
On, on ; work on, and pick a dead man’s bones ! 


“On, on, work on! Poison the air—poison the water—poison 
the food! Matters it little that money is made? Is not mana 
soulless brute of carth and dross? He slays his own species to 
increase his gains, and cares not for honour provided his gold 
grows, On, on; work on, then, till the heap grows larger—till 
gold filters through the mind, percolates the body, glitters in the 
conscience—till death and devil are cheated! Thanking you for 
your services, I remain, yours faithfully, 

“Pp, H, Muntz, Esq., M.P., “ JOHN POSTGATE. 

“ House of Commons.” 


Under Mr. Muntz’s care and guidance, the Bill’s course was 
as follows :— 

July 9.—Bill down again for Committee. House counted out 
at 9 o'clock, just after it re-assembled. 

July 11.—Bill passed through the Committee, with amend- 
ments, at half-past 2 a.m. on the 12th. 

July 15.—Report considered at 2 a.m. on the 16th. 
- July 22.—Bill passed, being read a third time at 10 minutes 
to 2.a.m., on Thursday morning, July 23rd. 

July 23.—Bill brought into the House of Lords by Lord 
Salisbury ; read a first time, and ordered to be printed. 

July 26.—Bill read a second time. 
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July 29.—Bill passed through Committee. 

July 30.—Report of Amendments considered, and agreed to. 

August 1.—Bill read a third time, and passed, in the House of 
Lords. 

August 3.—On the motion of Mr. Muntz, the Lords’ Amend- 
ments were considered and agreed to by the House of 
Commons. 

August 10.—The Royal assent was given to the Bill, and it 
became law. 

It has been already stated that Lord Eustace Cecil rendered 
a great ‘service tp the question by his motion in the House, 
asking Government whether “it intended to deal efficiently with 
the great evils of adulteration, and also in the part he took in 
supporting Mr. Muntz, by backing up the Bill and moving 
amendments to increase its stringency in Committee, Mr. Post- 
gate corresponded with his Lordship till the passing of the Bill 
in August, 1872. Lord Eustace Cecil thought no private 
Member could carry such a Bill through the House of Commons 
without the aid of Government; he nevertheless vigorously sup- 
ported Mr. Muntz, and continued to press the subject on the 
attention of Government, delivering able addresses on -the 
question. It is due to Lord’ Salisbury, too, to say that he 
carried the Bill rapidly and successfully through the House of 
Lords, availing himself of the suggestions of Mr. Muntz and 
Lord Cecil to add in the Lords what could not be passed in the 
Commons, 

From the foregoing history, it appears the whole subject of 
adulteration was fully enquired into by a Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, moved for by Mr. William Schole- 
field at the request of Mr. Postgate, and that before efficient 
legislation was obtained ten Bills were introduced into the House 
of Commons at his solicitation by the Members for Birmingham, 
dealing with the question—five by the late Mr, William Schole- 
ficld, two by Mr. George Dixon, and three by Mr. Philip Henry 
Muntz—and from the commencement of this public work, 
ic. from January, 1854, to August, 1872, Mr. Postgate corres- 
ponded with the three Members who had charge of the question 
originated by him in the House of Commons, supplying them 
with facts showing the necessity for an effectual law, and its 
rigid enforcement by local authorities acting under, in some 
measure, the advice of Government. The worthy and energetic 
Member for Birmingham, Mr, Muntz, took the matter up warmly, 
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and skilfully piloted Mr. Postgate’s Bill successfully through the. 
breakers in the House of Commons, With great tact he reduced 
the Bill, to get it into a safer port, and then with the help of 
Lord Cecil, added more cargo when he had a better crew to face 
the storm. 

It should also be mentioned that the Member for Norwich, 
Mr. Colman, moved, on one occasion, the second reading of 
the Bill, Our readers will now be desirous to know 
what are the provisions of Mr. Postgate’s Bill just passed 
into law. The following is a brief summary of the Act for the 
Prevention of the Adulteration of Food and Drink and of Drugs, 
10th August, 1872. 

Sec. I—Imposes a penalty not exceeding 450, with costs, for 
the first offence on persons adulterating or ordering the adultera- 
tion of articles of food or drinks or drugs. For the second 
offence it is a misdemeanour, punishable by imprisonment for a 
period not exceeding six calendar months, with hard labour. 

Sec. II.—Imposes a penalty not exceeding £20, with costs, on 
persons selling articles of food, drinks, or drugs which they know 
to have been adulterated, for the first offence. For the second 
offence. penalty and publication of the offender's name, place of 
abode, and offence, at his own cost, in such manner or news- 
paper as the justices shall deem advisable. 

Sec, I1I.—The vendor of a mixed article to declare the mix- 
ture at time of sale, otherwise to be deemed to have sold an 
adulterated article under this Act. 

Sec. 1V.—The Pharmacy Act, 1868, and 23 and 24 Vict. c. 84, 
incorporated with this Act. 

Sec. V—The compulsory appointment of public analysts by 
local authorities in England, Scotland, and Ireland. 

Sec. VI.—Power given to Inspectors of Nuisances, Inspectors 
of Weights and Measures, Inspectors of Markets, to procure and 
submit samples of articles of food, drink, or drugs suspected to 
be adulterated, to be analysed by the Public Analyst, and to 
initiate the proceedings against the adulterators or sellers of 
adulterated articles before the magistrates. 

Sec, VII—The Public Analysts to make reports quarterly to 
the local authorities of the number of articles analysed by them, 
and to specify the nature and kind of adulterations detected in 
such articles of food, drink, or drugs submitted to them, The 
reports to be publicly read at the meeting of the local authorities 
appointing the analysts. 
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Sec. VIII.—Requires proof of identity of articles submitted to 
the analysts. 

Sec. IX.—Gives power to any purchaser of any article of 
food, drink, or drugs, in any district, county, city, or borough, 
where any analyst has been appointed under this Act, to have 
the same analysed by the Public Analyst on payment to the 
Inspector or Inspectors of a sum of not less than two shillings 
and sixpence, nor more than ten shillings and sixpence, and to 
receive a certificate of the result of his analysis, specifying 
whether, in his opinion, such article is adulterated, and also 
whether—if it be an article of food or drink—it is so adulterated 
as to be injurious to the health of persons eating or drinking the 
same; such certificate, duly signed by the analyst, to be, in the 
absence of any evidence to the contrary before the Court, suf- 
ficient evidence of the matters therein certified, and the sum so 
directed to be paid for such certificate shall be deemed part of 
the costs. . 

Sec. X.—Orders articles of food, drink, or drugs to be analysed 
by the Public Analyst under this Act, to be received by the In- 
spectors appointed by the local authorities, and from such articles 
samples shall be taken by the Inspectors and sealed in the 
presence of the Analyst, to be ‘retained by them and produced 
in case the justices, sheriff substitute, magistrate, or divisional 
justice shall order other analyses to be made. 

Sec. XI.—Provides for the expense of executing the Act. 

Sec. XII. declares that nothing in this Act shall be held to 
affect the power of proceeding by indictment, or take away any 
other remedy against any offender under this Act. 

To assist in carrying out the Act just passed, Mr. Postgate 
wrote the following letter to the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, urging the Board to issue directions or recommend- 
ations to the local authorities for properly enforcing the law. 
Subjoined is the correspondence :— 

“ 59, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“ August 31st, 1872. 

S1R,—As the author of the Adulteration of Food and Drink 
Act, 1860, and of the Act to amend it just passed, I need scarcely 
say I am deeply interested in the successful application of these 
measures. It is nearly twenty years since I originated this 
question, and during the whole of that period it has been worked 
by me at my own cost. I commenced the agitation for the 
benefit of the fair trader, as well as for the public generally, and 
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I naturally desire to see the Act of this year, which deals 
efficiently with the evil of adulteration, properly carried out. To 
do this, it is in my opinion indispensable, directions should be 
forthwith issued by government to local authorities and analysts on 
the subject of enforcing the Act, otherwise great confusion to 
the trades of the country must result, as those local authorities 
are more or less unaccustomed to the law enacted against adul- 
teration, and the Act might thereby be brought into undeserved 
disrepute. I need scarcely state there is not a single member of 
the community uninterested in the working of this Act, and I am 
sure Government would earn the gratitude of all parties by 
stepping forward in the manner indicated. Under Clause § of 
the Act, 1872, power is given to the Local Government Board to 
enforce the Act, and sanction the appointment and removal of 
analysts. And in making the suggestion of further action by the 
Local Government Board, I would beg at the same time to 
offer my services as a person intimately acquainted with the 
subject in all its bearings, to the Board over which you preside. 
I am sorry the death of Mr. Muntz’s son obliges me to write a 
communication which ought, perhaps, to have been addressed 
by the member who has had charge of my Bill. Should you 
wish to see me on the subject of this Ictter, I shall be happy to 
visit London on hearing from you, fixing a day for the interview. 
“T have the honour to be, 
“ Your obedient servant, 
“ JOHN POSTGATE. 
“The Right Hon. James Stansfeld, M.P., 
“ President of the Local Government Board, Whitehall.” 


To this letter the following reply was received : 


“ Local Government Board, Whitchall, S.W. 
“23rd October, 1872. 

“StrR,—I am directed by the Local Government Board to ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the 31st of August last, 
relative to the Adulteration of Food Act, addressed to the 
President, and which would have been acknowledged at the time 
of its receipt if the President had not been absent from England. 
I am to state that the Board have had your suggestions with 
others under their consideration, but inasmuch as the only powers 
conferred on them by the Act are those specified in Sec. 5 with 
respect to the appointment and removal of analysts, it appears 
to the Board that they would be exceeding the limits of the duty 
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imposed upon them by the Act, if they were to issue directions 
as to the way in which its several provisions for the prevention 
of adulteration should be enforced. The application of these 
provisions rests with the justices, regard being had to the special 
circumstances of each case, and for this reason the Board have 
already found it necessary to decline to advise what articles may 
or not be sold without contravening the statute. The Board, 
however, direct me to add that they consider the appointment of 
analysts as essential for giving full effect to the Act, and they 
are about to issue a circular to the local authorities calling their 
attention. to section § of the Act, and enquiring what steps they 
have taken or intend to take with a view of making the appoint- 
ments contemplated by that section. 
“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ FRANK FLETCHER, Assistant Secretary,” 


Soon after the receipt of the reply from the Local Government 
Board, Mr, Postgate wrote a paper on’ “The Practical Application 
of the Adulteration Act, 1872,” published in Pudlic Health, 
containing suggestions to analysts and, local authorities, and 
pointing out what articles should be first brought under the new 
law. It may be truly said that by long continued adulteration 
the public taste had been doctored, vitiated, adulterated, and the 
public eye dimmed and perverted. Large classes of the com- 
munity did not know the taste and appearance of genuine com- 
modities; if the coffee and tea were high coloured and rough on 
the palate, the working man was satisfied with its apparent 
strength; if the mustard was pungent from cayenne pepper it 
was deemed to be very good indeed; if the beer was heady and 
narcotic, it was excellent; if the bread was white, and not of 
the natural fawn colour of wheaten bread, it was pure, though 
the whiteness was due to its adulteration with alum—the eye 
was satisfied ; if the wine contained only the natural amount of 
proof spirit produced by the fermentation of grape juice, it was 
considered poor and weak, The public taste and the public eye 
had to be educated afresh in this matter before prosecutions © 
could be instituted by private purchasers, and those traders who 
produced and endeavoured to sell genuine articles, had no small 
difficulties to contend against; the baker who made pure wheaten 
bread had to explain to his customers what was the natural 
colour of bread, and the wine merchant to explain that pure 
wine did not contain 40 per cent. of proof spirit. And it may 
be mentioned here that Mr. Wigham (well known to the trade as 
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a shipper of port wine for thirty years, who always endeavoured 
to reform the system of fortifying wine with brandy) contended 
in vain to change the taste of the wine merchants, and the Pure 
Wine Association, Limited (a Society constituted by a few 
gentlemen to supply themselves and the public with pure 
wine), of which he has been a director from: the first, has 
been equally unsuccessful in changing the perverted taste of 
the public. Mr. J. L. Denman also for years exerted him- 
self by the publication of letters in the Z?mes and pamphlets 
in the same direction, with no great results. The public, as a 
rule, required a wine to produce a strong stimulating effect on 
the system, and were supplied with spirit and water; the pure 
natural wine, with 20 or 24 per cent. of proof spirit, was altogether 
too weak for the strong stomach of John Bull. 

Society will, no doubt, now desire to know who were the Mem- 
bers of the Houses of Commons and Lords who assisted and sup- 
ported this great effort and struggle to suppress by law this huge 
system of fraud and poisoning. The following is a list of the 
Members of both Houses Mr. Postgate communicated with, dis- 
tinguishing those who had charge of his Bills thus **, and those 
who supported the question thus * :— 


**Mr. William Scholefield., *Sir J. V. B. Johnstone, Bart. 
**Mr. George Dixon. *Lord Brougham. 
**Mr. Philip Henry Muntz. *Lord Stanley. 
**Lord Shaftesbury. *Lord Goderich. 
**Lord Salisbury. *The Hon, W. Denison. 
*Lord Eustace Cecil. *The Hon. W. Cowper. 
*The Right Hon. C, P. Villiers. *Mr. Kinnaird. 
*Mr. Colman. Sir Charles Adderley. 
*Mr. Wise. Lord Palmerston, 
*Mr. John Walter. Lord Derby. 
*Sir George Goodman. Sir George Grey, Bart. 
*Mr, Wickham. Sir C. Lewis, Bart. 
*The Hon. M. T. Baines. Mr. John Bright. 


*Lord Mulgrave. 


Two * must also be placed before the name of Mr. Gladstone 
for,what he said respecting the extent and prevalence of adul- 
teration, on May 6th, 1866, and for allowing Mr. Muntz to pro- 
ceed with and pass Mr. Postgate’s Bill, after the failure of 
Government to pass the clauses dealing with adulteration, in 


the Public Health and other Bills in 1872, 
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In writing the foregoing articles we have had frequent occasion 
. to refer to Dr. Langford’s “ Modern Birmingham and its Institu- 
tions,” a work of great local usefulness, containing a good con- 
densed history of the Adulteration Acts, of general and national 
interest. 
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THE NATURAL HISTORY OF IDEAS. 





By DR. W. F. AINSWORTH. 


ee 


By the word idea is meant that which the mind perceives in 
itself, or is the immediate object of perception, thought, or under- 
standing. In a popular sense, the term signifies notion, con- 
ception, thought, opinion, and even purpose or intention. In 
its most comprehensive and generally received acceptation, it is 
not only used to indicate every representation of outward objects 
through the senses, but also every emotion of the mind, and 
every impulse of passion—whatever indeed may become an 
object for thought and reflection. 

In the Platonic philosophy, the word idea possessed a higher 
import, and was used primarily to denote the archetypes of all 
created things, as they subsist in the Divine intellect; and 
secondarily, the conception of the human understanding, by 
which the essence of a thing is conceived. 

Nor does human wisdom appear to have got any further since 
the days of the philosopher of Athens; for God having created 
all things, the archetype of the things created must have been in 
His intellect, leaving it to evolution to work out the details ; and 
obedience to the laws of nature being the chief, if not the sole, 
guide for conduct given to man, so the conceptions of the human 
understanding, by means of which the essence of a thing is com- 
prehended, gives to man the power and capacity to understand 
these laws, and to be ruled and guided by them. 

The relation of the faculties of man to the external world 
having been made the subject of previous study, they need not 
be referred to again; what is proposed in the present essay, is 
the lighter and more amusing inquiry into the progress of ideas 
in ancient and modern times. 
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It is to be premised, however, that the ancients were, like 
some moderns, too prone to be exclusive with regard to the 
faculties granted to man and not to the inferior animals. . All 
the propensities, for example, are common to man and animals. 
Self-esteem, love of approbation, cautiousness, and benevolence, 
are common to man and animals, but other sentiments, as 
veneration, firmness, conscientiousness, hope, wonder, ideality, 
wit or humour, and imitation, are supposed to be peculiar to 
man. | 

Aristotle justly pointed out that man alone has perception of 
good and evil: “for this is the distinguishing mark between man 
and the lower animals, that he alone is endowed with the power 
of knowing good and evil, justice and injustice. It is a partici- 
pation in these that constitute a family and a city.” The lower 
animals are, however, endowed with a certain power of distin- 
guishing good from evil, and some—as. dogs and cats—can be 
educated to know what is right from what is wrong; but they 
have no conscientiousness, or feeling of obligation and incum- 
bency, no feeling of approval or condemnation, here or hereafter 
and therefore no perception of good or evil, of justice or injustice, 
in its moral and highest sense, 

The bad can never be but bad, the good 

But good ; uninjured by calamity, 

His nature braves the storm, and is good always. 

But whence this difference? From the parents is it, 

Or from instruction? In the school of honour 

Is virtue learn’d ; and he that’s nurtured there, 

Knows by the law of honour what is base. 
So wrote Euripides, whose ideas upon the subject do not seem 
to have been quite up to the mark of more modern philosophy. 
The sense or faculty of distinguishing good from evil is im- 
planted in human nature, but it requires instruction to guide the 
conduct by the rules and laws of Divine nature, To say, as 
Sophocles did, that “man’s most glorious task is to exert his 
power in doing good,” is simple instruction. Aristotle was more 
philosophical when he said, “So that education and morals will 
be found to be almost the whole that goes to make a good man ; 
and the same things will make a good statesman and good king.” 
Plutarch also tells us that “ Lycurgus thought that what tended 
most to secure the happiness and virtue of a people, was the 
interweaving of right principles with their habits and training. 
These remained firm and stedfast when they were the bent of 
the disposition, a tie stronger even than necessity ; and the habits 
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instilled by education into youth, would answer in each the 
purpose of a lawgiver.” 

It is difficult to find a more exquisite bit of wisdom in the 
whole history of progressive ideas. Euripides propounded at 
great length, and with equal eloquence, an argument which he 
says he had often disputed with others, that good outweighs 
the ill assigned to mortal man, were it not so, he adds, “ we could 
not bear the light of life.” Plutarch wrote also eloquently of 
that “ beauty of goodness” which is extolled in Holy Writ. Nor 
were the Greeks ignorant of the great fact that the practise of 
every virtue brings with it it’s own reward :— 

Though fortune’s blackest storms 
Rage on his house, the man whose pious soul 
Reveres the gods, assumes a confidence ; 
And justly, for the good at length obtains 
The meed of virtue. But the unholy wretch, 
Such is his nature, never can be happy.” 


This, also, from the great poet who was himself destined, strange 
to say, to receive no meed of virtue, but to be torn to pieces by 
a pack of savage hounds. 

The Egyptians, the Assyrians, and the Greeks, all had their 
abstract ideas of a future existence, but it was not till long after 
that these ideas assumed a definite form, and became incor- 
porated into religion. The Old Testament itself is so vague 
upon this point, and such frequent references are made to the 
“ pit,” or grave as the end of life, that some have doubted if the 
Jews held any clear convictions upon the subject. But it suffices 
to peruse David's pathetic exclamation on the death of the child 
born to him by Uriah’s wife: “I shall go to him, but he shall 
not return to me” (2 Sam. xii. 23), to be satisfied upon the point. 

“Good,” in Holy Writ, is taken for that sort of happiness 
which all men desire as being pleasant and agreeable to them— 
for that which is beautiful and agreeable, for whatever is perfect 
in its kind. Every creature had the goodness, beauty, and per- 
fection which it received. For that which is pleasing and ac- 
ceptable to God. For that which is expedient or convenient. 
For cheerful and mirthful. For what is useful and valuable, and 
for all sorts of temporal blessings. As synonymous with pious 
and religious, as Christian liberty, and for the favour and kind 
providence of God. 

The Latins had many wise sayings in connection with good: 


Neve putes alium sapiente bone gue beatum. 
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“None are happy but the good and wise,” said Horace. Plautus 
was equally felicitous in his verse: 

A good disposition I far prefer 

To gold ; for gold’s the gift of fortune, goodness — 


Of disposition the gift of nature ; 
Rather than wealth, may I be bless’d with virtue! 


Martial, speaking of the advanced years of Priam and Nestor as 
an advantage, said: “To be is not called. life, but to be well.” 
“The virtuous and unprincipled,” said Sallust, “are equally 
anxious for glory, honour, and command, but the one strives to 
attain them by honourable means, the other aims at the attain- 
ment of his object by knavery-and deceit, because good arts fail 
him.” Good name, as of importance beyond estimation ; good 
sense, as to be preferred to loquacious folly; good temper, as 
half and half in evils; goodwill, as ever sufficing when shewn ; 
and good taste, as better than expense (Plus salis quam sumptis 
nepos), are all alike extolled. The genius of Plautus soared 
above mere worldly advantages of doing good:— 

Jove, supreme sovereign of gods and men, 

Spreads us throughout all nations several ways, 

To mark the people’s actions, learn their manners, 

Their pity and faith, that so each man 

May find reward according to his virtues, 


The moderns came at a disadvantage after the Greeks, the 
Jews, and the Romans, and have little really new to add; a 
proof, among many others, that could be brought to show that 


the range of man’s ideas is far more limited than is generally — 


supposed. Plautus, for example, expounded that “there never 
was good without some evil.” Guacciardini inverted the thought 
and said, “there is no evil that has not some good mingled with 
it.” Pascal’s remarks upon the difficulty of forming a good 
opinion, possess more originality. Perspective, he concludes 


fixes the point in the art of painting, “ but in truth and in morals | 


who will assign it?” Montaigne also wisely associated good 
manners and courtesy with the sense of goodness; and La 
Bruyére said still more pertinently, “ Between good sense and 
good taste there is the difference between cause and effect: or, 
in less paradoxical terms, good sense is the basis of good taste.” 
The cynicism of La Rochefoucauld paled before so honest a 
theme. All he could say was, that “there is sometimes no less 
ability in adopting a good advice than in suggesting it to one’s 
self.” 
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Evil is not precisely a pleasant theme to dwell upon, but there 
is much wisdom to be gathered from the ancients, as well as the 
moderns, in reference to the idea. “It is not possible,” said 
Plato, addressing Theodorus, “to get rid of evil altogether, for 
there must always be something opposite to good; nor can it be 
placed among the gods, but must of necessity circulate round 
this mortal nature and world of ours. Wherefore we ought to 
fly hence as soon as possible to that upper region; but this 
flight is our resembling the Divinity as much as we are able, and 
this resemblance is that we should be just and holy and wise.” 
In the same spirit, our Saviour warned His disciples, “ Woe unto 
the world because of offences! for it must needs be that offences 
come; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh!” 

Evil is taken in Holy Writ for sin and wickedness; thus it is 
said of the wicked kings of Israel, that they did evil in the sight 
of the Lord, they transgressed His law. “ The heart of the sons 
of men is full of evil.” It is likewise taken for afflictions or 
punishments which God inflicts upon a person or people. “ Shall 
we receive good at the hand of God, and shall we not receive 
evil?” “I make peace and create evil.” “Shall there be evil in 
a city, and the Lord hath not done it?” The first is criminal or 
moral evil—the neglect or abuse of the laws of God and nature. 
The second is the evil of punishment or penal evil—the penalty 
of the abuse of the same laws. It is also taken for injuries or 
wrongs done by one man to another: “ Whoso rewardeth evil for 
good, evil shall not depart from his house.” “But I say unto 
you that ye resist not evil.” It is put for dangers and calamities: 
“A prudent man foreseeth the evil and hideth himself.” It is 
taken both for corporal and spiritual evil, for sin and suffering. 

The Holy Writ speaks not only of evil, simply as such, in its 
above-mentioned aspects, but it also speaks of “the evil of sin;” 
“the evil eye,” by which was meant the expression of cunning, 
deceit, envy, hatred, and malice; “evil day or days,” “ Few and 
evil have the days of my life been,” “ Ye that put away the evil 
day.” Evil is also associated with good, as in the tree of know- 


ledge of good and evil. Allusions are likewise met with to evil 
doers, evil hearts, evil men, evil spirits, evil things, evil times, 
evil ways, and evil works. The idea of evil spirits was not 
peculiar to the Jews, but it appears to have been generally enter- 
tained by them, Thus we read of an evil spirit being “sent 
between Abimelech [Aba malik “ father-king”] and men ;” that 
“an evil spirit” from the Lord troubled Saul, and “departed 
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from him.” The Saviour frequently manifested his exceeding 
grace in driving away evil spirits: “That hour he cured many of 
evil spirits,” “the evil spirits went out of them.” The woman 
which had been healed of evil spirits is spoken of; as also we are 
told that the evil spirits not only did not know the vagabond 
Jews who spoke in the name of Jesus and Paul, but that they 
leaped forth on them and prevailed against them, so that they 
fled naked and wounded. 

The idea that certain persons were endued with the power of 
injuring those on whom they cast a hostile or envious look, was 
common to Greeks and Romans, as well as to the Orientals. 
The former called it Baseania, the latter Fascinatio:— 


Neseio quis teneros oculus mihi fascinal agnos. 


So strong is the superstition with the Turks, that passages of the 
Koran, globes of glass, and the superfluous caparison of their 
horses, are designed to avert the evil eye of an infidel. In 
Greece it is called Kako mati. In Italy, Malocchio. The Irish 
say their cattle are eye-bitten when they fall sick. 

Another idea connected with evil, the origin of which is lost in 
the obscurity of time, was that of foreboding evil. Livy, for 
example, speaks of a melancholy kind of silence and tacit 
foreboding, “such a presage of evil as the mind is apt to feel 
when looking forward with anxiety ;” and Pliny remarked that 
“the difference is not great between fearing a danger and feeling 
it, except that what the evil one feels has some bounds, whereas 
one’s apprehensions have none.” 

The Latins had many wise sayings in regard to evil, although 
few novel ideas upon the subject. Cicero for example remarked 
“that every evil in the bud is easily crushed ; when it has lasted a 
long time, it is usually more difficult to get rid of.” Martial 
justly said, “ That which is hid is thought the greater evil.” 
Seneca insisted that he who does not forbid ill, when it is in his 
power to do so, is an accessory in evil. “ Keep what you've got ; 
the evil that we know is best,” said Plautus; and that evil is 
fittest to consort with its like was a common saying to be traced 
to Livy’s, “ Fere fit malum malo aptissimum.” 

Machiavelli devoted several paragraphs in his // principe to 
establish what Cicero had before propounded, that evils are easily 
cured if taken in time. That “there is no evil that has not some 
good mingled with it.” That “there is no evil without 
a remedy.” That “the fear of evil, exceeds the reality,” 
and that “past evils are soon "are all ideas that 
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belong to old times, albeit to be found repeated by modern 
writers. 

Even Boileau’s expression, “the fear of one evil leads us into 
a worse,” is to be found in another form, in Horace, when he says, 
“while one fault we shun ; into its opposite extreme we run.” 

Montaigne has an essay on the question as to whether or not 
the evil deeds of kings are to be concealed from posterity, and 
he decides in conclusion that to do so, is at the expense and to 
the prejudice of what is due to the public. 

Pascal opined that, “as men are unable to find a remedy for 
death, misery, and ignorance, they have bethought themselves, 
as the next best thing,if they are to have happiness, not to think 
of them.” Montesquieu also wisely remarked that it is a bad 
method of reasoning against religion to collect in a large work a 
long enumeration of the ills which it has produced ; if we do not 
the same with the good which it has accomplished. “ When the 
evil is certain,” said La Fontaine, “ neither complaint nor fear can 
change our fate ; and the man with the least foresight is always 
the wisest,” which is about as paradoxical as to say, “when igno- 
rance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.” 

Ariosto’s poetic distinction between the well-doer and the evil 
doer, in his Orlando Furiwoso: 

The faithless man alighted, and down fell 
Upon his bended knees, and answer'd: “‘ Sir, 
All people that on middle earth do dwell, 
Through weakness of their nature, sin and err, 
One thing alone distinguishes the well 
And evil doer ; this at every stir 
Of least desire, submits without a blow ; 
That arms but yields as well to stronger foe,"’ 
is a mere Falstaffian excuse for cowardice. 

The ideas entertained in ancient and modern times, as com- 
pared with one another, of Liberty and Freedom, afford another 
illustration of the slow progress of the evolution of thought upon 
even material and important subjects. 

“The love of liberty,” said Dionysius Halicarnassensis, “is 
implanted in the breasts of all men.” Euripides pointed out in 
cloquent and truthful language, not to be exceeded in either 


point by anything penned in modern times, in what freedom 
consists :-— 


Where the laws are written, 
The weak, the rich, have all one equal course 
Of justice ; and the lower ranks, when wrong’d, 
Know their redress against injurious greatness ; 
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And penury, with justice on its side, 

Triumphs o’er riches ; this to be free. 

Is there a mind that teems with noble thought, 
And useful to the State? He speaks that thought, 
And is illustrious ; else, he holds his peace, 

Is not this equal right? When a free people 

Are sovereigns of their land, the State stands firm, 
And glories in its rising youth, that pay 

A prompt obedience. 


Aristophanes pointed out clearly and distinctly, that it is im- 
possible for all persons to be rich and wealthy. Alluding to the 
universal desire for wealth, he says: “Should this which you 
long for be accomplished, I say it would not be conducive to 
your happiness; for should Plutus recover his sight and dis- 
tribute his favours equally, no man would trouble himself with 
the theory of any art, nor with the exercise of any craft; and if 
these two should once disappear, who afterwards will become a 
brazier, a shipwright, a tailor, a wheelwright, a shoemaker, a 
brickmaker, a dyer, or a skinner? Or who will plough up the 
bowels of the earth, in order to reap the fruits of Ceres, if it was 
once possible for you to live with the neglect of all these things?” 

Plato on his side also pointed out the danger of an excessive 
love of freedom: “ To those,” he says, “who are pursuing after: 
free institutions, and flying from a servile yoke as an evil, I 
would take the liberty of giving this advice, that they be on 
their guard lest, from an immoderate love of ill-timed liberty, 
they fall into the disease with which their ancestors were 
afflicted, from excessive anarchy, abusing their measureless love - 
of freedom.” 

The ideas associated with liberty in Holy Writ are as a power 
which a person has to do or forbear any particular action; as 
“she is at liberty to marry whom she will” (1 Cor, vii. 30). 
With freedom from servitage or bondage, “ Ye shall proclaim 
liberty through all the land.” The Greeks practised, yet de- 
nounced slavery, as did the Jews: “Moderate,” said Plato, 
“is the slavery to a god; but immoderate to men.” “God isa 
law to the man of sense, but pleasure is a law to the fool.” 
Aristotle likewise justly argued that in nature there is no such 
distinction as a free man and a slave; therefore “ it is an unjust 
arrangement, for it is the result of force and compulsion.” 

In the New Testament “the liberty wherewith Christ has 
made us free,” is synonymous with the freedom from “the curse 
of the moral law,” and from “the servitude of the ceremonial 
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law.” When St. Paul says, “the creature itself also shall be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the glorious liberty 
of the children of God,” he meant full and perfect deliverance 
from all miseries whatsoever. The expression “ Now the Lord 
is that Spirit: and where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is 
liberty,” is read as signifying (as in Rom. viii. 21, as compared 
with 2 Cor. iii. 17) freedom from the veil of ignorance and 
spiritual blindness, the yoke of the law, and the slavery of sin, 
The idea of liberty entertained by the early Christians was in- 
deed quite of an abstract nature, and represented their pride 
and triumph at the emancipation from the Jewish law. The 
idea of liberty entertained in France, is generally the emancipa- 
tion of the people from monarchial and imperial rule, and that 
indulgence in license, persecution, and tyranny, which led a 
victim on the guillotine to exclaim, “O Liberty, what crimes 
are committed in thy name!” It is impossible to read one of 
the most celebrated of modern works on liberty—that by Stuart 
Mill—and not to feel that the philosopher has often mistaken 
license for liberty. : 

The Romans were as wise in their time as the Moderns; and 
if they could have acted upon their own axioms—more so, “So 
difficult is it,” said Livy, “ to preserve moderation in the asserting 
of liberty, while under the pretence of a desire to balance rights, 
each clevates himself in such a manner as to depress another; 
for men are apt by the very measures which they adopt to free 
themselves from fear, to become the objects of fear to others, 
and to fasten upon them the burthen of injustice which they 
have thrown off from their own shoulders, as if there existed in 
nature a perpetual necessity either of doing or suffering injury.” 

“ What is there,” exclaimed Pliny, “more becoming our social 
nature than well regulated government, or more valuable than 
liberty? How ignominious, then, must his conduct be, who 
turns the first into anarchy and the last into slavery?” “ Liberty, 
when regulated by prudence,” said another, “is productive of 
happiness both to individuals and to states; but when pushed 
to excess it becomes not only obnoxious to others, but pre- 
cipitates the possessors of it themselves into dangerous rashness 
and extravagance.” What is so beneficial to the people,” cried 
Cicero, “as liberty?” “Liberty, that best gift,” also said Tacitus; 
and yet the same writer indited elsewhere that “no favour pro- 
duces less permanent gratitude than the gift of liberty, especially 
among people who are ready to make a bad use of it.” 
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The Romans were perfectly aware of the evils of license:— 


Ah, what a window to debauchery 

You'll open, Menedemus! Such an one 
As will embitter even life itself ; 

For too much liberty corrupts us all, 
Whatever comes into his head he'll have ; 
Nor think if his demand be right or wrong. 


So said Terence; and Seneca laid down as a maxim that “the 
more your license, to will less you ought.” “When a people has 
once treated with violence a just king,” said Cicero, “or hurled 
him from-his throne, or even what has often happened, has 
tasted the blood of the nobles,-and subjected the whole common 
wealth to their fury, do not be foolish enough to imagine that it 
would be easier to calm the most furious hurricane at sea, or 
flames of fire, than to curb. the unbridled insolence of the 
multitude,” 

“There is no word,” wrote Montesquieu, “which has received 
such a variety of significations, and has impressed the mind in 
so many different ways as that of ‘liberty.’ Some have assumed 
it as the power of deposing him on whom they have con- 
ferred tyrannical authority; others, as the faculty of choosing 
him whom they ought to obey; others, as the privilege of bear- 
ing arms, and of exercising violence; others, again, as the right 
of being governed only by a man of their nation and by their 
own laws,” 

Machiavelli justly remarked that “some guard must be ap- 
pointed to watch over liberty, and according to the wisdom of 
the choice, does liberty endure a longer or shorter time. And as 
in every commonwealth there is a nobility and people of lower 
rank, the question arises in whose hands liberty may be most 
safely deposited.” There is no doubt as to the reply of the 
latter question with the educated, the wise, and the good. Yet 
is the struggle between good and evil, daily and hourly going 
on, and the contention of the ignorant, unwise, and not always 
good, lower classes, to dictate to those above them in the moral 
and social scale never ceases. The author of L'Esprit des Lois 
also put it down as an axiom that “in constitutional states liberty 
is a compensation for the heaviness of taxation. In despotic 
states the equivalent for liberty is lightness of taxation.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau argued that “as liberty is not a fruit of 
all climates, it is not within the reach of all people.” But so 
unphilosophical a doctrine has met with no vindication from 
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others. Tullius was wiser when he said “the people are capable 
enough of understanding the truth, and easily submit when the 
truth is told them by a man of worth.” 

La Bruyére’s idea of liberty was more homely. “Liberty,” says 
the moralist, “ is not idleness, it is an unconstrained use of time; 
it is the choice of work and of exercise. To be free,in a word, is 
not to be doing nothing, it is to be one’s own master as to what 
one ought to do or not todo. What a blessing in this sense is 
liberty!” No doubt about it; especially to the literary man 
and to the philosopher; but it is to be feared that in this sense 
there is little liberty in this world. 

Rousseau seems to have been unlucky in his Contrat 
Social, “ Free people,” he exclaims, “remember this maxim ; we 
may acquire liberty, but it is never recovered if it is once lost.’ 
History bears evidence against this. Jean Jacques’own countrymen 
have overthrown five or six monarchies or empires in less than a 
century. Whether by doing so, they have acquired a greater 
degree of liberty isa question open to doubt. “ Liberty, fraternity 
and equality,” are noble ideas ; but leave much to be desired in 
practise, more especially in religion, morals, the love of one 
another, and the tender regard for differences of opinion or social 
position. 

It is evident from the few examples selected in illustration of 
the progress of evolution, in as far as regards mental ideas, that 
they are but few in number, and not very strongly marked in 
degree. The illustrations might, indeed, be carried out, it will 
be readily perceived, to almost any extent, and there is little 
doubt that the same result would follow. The laws of a country 
should really represent its social, moral, and political condition. 
If it is not so, it is because the same code is often made to serve 
for different forms of government as the Justinian and Napoleon 
codes, have for example, done duty with empires, monarchies and 
republics alike. 

The evolution and progress of ideas is, indeed, almost entirely 
limited to the relation of the faculties of man to the external 
world, Where there is progress in knowledge, science, and philo- 
sophy, there is also progress in ideas, and the world of thought 
is enlarged with every addition made to facility and utility, and 
to every conquest gained in the domain of nature. 

What is wanted to the progress of the human mind, is not 
only laws by which to restrain crime and abuses, and to maintain 
the social fabric ; but also a codification of the laws of nature, as 
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marked out by the constitution of man, as rules of conduct in 
life. As it is, these are sought for in education and morality, 
and above all in religion. The latter is unfailing, because the 
laws of God are the same as the laws of nature; and where they 
are upheld, and never swerved from or neglected, society must 
pe safe ; but we know by sad experience, that this is not the case, 
or no laws would be required to restrain crime; again, the forms 
of religion differ with almost every nation, and the doctrines, 
embraced by one people, may differ widely from those accepted 
by another, whence jealousies, distrust, and hostility have their 
origin. Some republics, not very far removed, seem always to 
look upon liberty as the tocsin for assaults on religion. This 
would not be the case, with a code of moral philosophy based upon 
the laws of nature, as applied to the conduct of life. It would 
be acceptable to all, as founded upon that constitution of man, 


which is the same among all peoples, 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 


MARCELLA SEMBRICH. 


THE list of great prima-donnas is not a long one, and indeed the 
names of the “ first flight ” may almost be counted on the fingers 
of one hand; nor is this surprising when we consider the happy 
combination of talent and training needed to make the perfect 
singer, The author of “Adam Bede” has, with her usual dis- 
cernment, perceived and noted this rarity of achievement, when 
she puts into the mouth of Klesmer* such remarks as these: 
“A man who speaks effectively thorough music, is impelled to 
something more difficult than parliamentary eloquence . . .” 
“ Singing and acting, like the fine dexterity of the juggler w ‘th 
his cups and balls, require a shaping of the organs to a finer and 
finer certainty of effect. Your muscles—your whole frame— 
must go like a watch, true, true, true to a hair.” 

The natural gift of a beautiful voice is only a beginning, a 
foundation, scarcely more, we may say, than the marble wherein 
the chef dauvre lies hidden for the sculptor who can find it. 
We remember an observation made by Braham with regard to 
a young tenor who had just made his début; “He has a lovely 
voice,” said the veteran, “but no head and no heart; he will 
never make a singer.” The perception of what is best, the in- 
dustry to attain it through much labour, the pure flow of genuine 
feeling that gives to each artistic display the aspect of a fresh 
inspiration—nothing must be wanting; and very few human 
gifts have such a powerful influence over the hearts of men, In 
proportion to the delight we owe to the song that for a brief 
moment charms away our cares and quickens our pulses, is the 
enthusiasm we feel for the being who can thus affect us. From 
the Emperor who bestows priceless brilliants, to the son of the 
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streets who harnesses himself to the prima-donna’s chariot after 
some stage triumph, none can resist the spell, It is homage 
incomparable, unrivalled, that waits on the steps of great singers; 
and a strong interest surrounds the history of their development, 
We have had in. our midst one of these exceptional existences, 
now long retired from active life; one who adds to her celebrity 
the honour due to high character, to generous charity ; the name 
of Jenny Lind is respected wherever it is known, and it is of her 
that we are irresistibly reminded in taking up the biography of 
the younger sister in art whose name stands at head of this notice, 
Madame Sembrich has much in common with her Swedish pre- 
decessor, especially in the bird-like warbling quality of voice that 
has nothing of earthly weariness and effort. It is long since any 
singer has appeared who could challenge such a comparison, It 
may be that this generation is rather more cold and d/as¢ than that 
which stormed the doors of Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1847, but 
the first appearance of Madame Sembrich was marked by an 
appreciation in which was much of astonishment, for the usual 
preparatory praises had not been sounded, and the public was 
almost left to discover for itself that a new star had dawned, 
Now that critics and outsiders have unanimously pronounced 
their judgment, it will be interesting to trace the musical progress 
of one who has already taken her place by the side of Nilsson, 
Patti, and Albani as a queen of song. 

Marcella Sembrich belongs to the land of Mozart, having been 
born at Lemberg in Austria, on 15th February, 1858. Her 
father was a teacher of music, and played on nearly every instru- 
ment, and at the age of five years the training of the child had 
already begun. Piano lessons at first, afterwards, at the age of 
eleven, the violin, formed the course of instruction; and those 
who know how diligent and thorough in work are German pro- 
fessors, may imagine the soundness of the foundation thus laid. 
Indeed, this might soon be judged by results, for the child gave 
a piano performance in public when in her eleventh year, 

Two years later she began her studies at the Conservatoire of 
Lemberg, receiving instruction on the piano from Wilhelm 
Stengel, who eventually became her husband. She also took 
violin lessons from Bruckman, Her career as a pianist seemed 
decided, and up to the age of sixteen she made frequent appear- 
ances both in this character and as a violinist, at public concerts, 
She then went to Vienna to receive finishing lessons from Liszt, 


and while taking singing lessons, the discovery was made that 
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another precious gift lay dormant—the young girl possessed a 
voice of the purest and richest timbre. The manner of her 
training would appear to have been highly judicious, for it is 
certain that, to the vocalist, Italy is the land of promise: there 
the traditions of the art are preserved undefiled, there the 
“schools of the prophets” transmit their orthodox teaching, and 
the most famed masters are engaged in forming fresh aspirants 
to feed the opera houses of Europe. Marcella Sembrich was 
sent to Milan, and there placed under the tuition of the younger 
Lamberti. After two years of pupilage, she appeared in a grand 
concert at the Scala with immense success; then, leaving Milan, 
she proceeded to Athens, where she made her dédutz in opera at 
the age of nineteen, receiving at once the cachet of public ap- 
proval as a prima-donna. 

“The city of the violet crown,” was the bridal city of the 
young singer; here she was married to M. Stengel her former 
master. After three months stay in Athens she returned to 
Vienna, and devoted herself to the study of the German réfertoire 
under R. Léwry; after nine months application to this branch 
of her art, she obtained an engagement at the Imperial Opera of 
Dresden. Thence she made visits to Milan, Warsaw, Vienna, 
Cologne and other places, meeting everywhere with the most 
gratifying success. On leaving Dresden she gave two farewell 
concerts entirely supported by herself, when she diversified the 
programme by violin and piano playing in addition to her singing. 
It may readily be conceived that gifts so versatile and exhibited 
in so young a woman excited strong enthusiasm even in the fas- 
tidious public of Dresden. We are told that Madame Sembrich 
was covered with flowers, and the applause seemed as though it 
would never finish, By this time the renown of the young 
singer had reached London, and here we need hardly repeat that 
she came, sang, and conquered; in one night she had subdued 
the natural. distrust of the critics and won the sympathetic 
welcome of the Aadituds of Covent Garden. It may be said in 
tribute to the acumen of Mr. Gye, that after hearing but one air 
from her at the rehearsal, he at once offered her a five years’ 
engagement ; for the satisfaction of the music-loving world, we 
may add that this offer was accepted. 

The) rd/es in which Madame Sembrich has distinguished herself 
in London are those of “Lucia” and “La Sonnambula,” In 
these parts she has shown herself not only to be an accomplished 


‘singer, but one possessing that indefinable quality of “charm,” 
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without which the rarest attainments leave us cold: Her voice 
is fairly electrifying when heard, for example, in a compo- 
sition like Mozart’s “ Gli angui d’inferno,” where the certainty, 
the power, the penetrating tone of the high notes in that most 
daring of songs, resemble the harmonies of a violin rather than 
anything attainable by a human organ. Those who heard her 
et Benedict’s Concert will not easily forget the sensation. But 
afterwards, the winning expression, the sweetness and persuasive- 
ness thrown into her accents in a German, song, made an impres- 
sion even more delightful on the listener. Her intonation of the 
words— 
“Ich liebe dich reil ich dich lieben muss, 
Ich liebe dich weil ich nicht anders kann.” 

was enough to melt the stoniest heart. But we must not lose 
ourselves in such pleasant recollections, Enough to express our 
sense of the conscientious labour, the earnest devotion to her 
art, that have gained for this young singer the foremost rank in 
her calling. We learn that she has formed engagements for 
Madrid and St. Petersburgh, and thither she will be followed by 
the friendly wishes of the London public; in future, our season 
will lack one of its highest pleasures, until we welcome the arrival 
of Madame Sembrich. At the last Floral Hall Concert Madame 
Sembrich sang a polonaise of Chopin, and accompanied herself 
on a very fine grand piano, froin the factory of Emil Ascherberg, 
Dresden, proving herself to have a charming and masterly touch. 
We look forward to Madame Sembrich giving us a piano solo 
next season. 


MAJOR-GENERAL BURNABY, M.P. 


EDWYN SHERARD BURNABY, M.P., (who has lately resigned his 
command of the Grenadier Guards, on attaining the rank of 
Major-General,) was born in 1830. He is the only son of the 
late Edwyn Burnaby, who was a gentleman of Her Majesty's Privy, 
Chamber, and formerly a Captain in the Prince of Wales’ 3rd 
Dragoon Guards. His mother was Anne Caroline, daughter of 
Thomas Salisbury, of Oaksey Park, Wilts. On leaving Eton at 
the age of sixteen, he entered the Grenadier Guards on the 
nomination of the late Duke of Wellington. As gallant and ad-- 
venturous soldiers, the Burnabys have achieved an unsurpassed: 
reputation in the English Army, and it is a noteworthy fact that 
at the present time there are no less than eight representatives of 
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the family, all of Leicestershire origin, holding commissions in 
Her Majesty’s Land Forces. 

The subject of the present sketch achieved a renown 
that will not be forgotten until the history of the Crimean 
war has become as dim in memory as Agincourt or Crecy, 
We have not space at our command to do more than 
allude to the particular incidents at the great fight at Inkerman 
with which Captain Burnaby was directly concerned; indeed, 
to write at length would be but emphasizing an already more 
than twice told tale. It was in early morn, when the thick mist 
concealed alike friend and foes, and the great masses of Russian 
troops were stolidly attempting again and again with desperate 
effort to seize what was known as the Sandbag Battery, that the 
memorable fighting took place in which he won renown, Several 
times the enemy in overwhelming numbers had attempted to 
capture this useless and almost untenable position, but all their 
efforts were fruitless until many who held it, voluntarily with- 
drew, when they discovered its utter worthlessness. |The 
Russians at once took possession, and their triumphant shouts 
roused the esprit de corps of the Grenadiers. With a cry of 
“Charge again, Grenadiers!” Captain Burnaby sprang to the 
front, when those around him rushed forward with bayonets 
down, and in a few minutes the last Russian had fled or was 
slain, 

Again, while holding the same work—a few men against a 
multitude—finding that the pouches of his men were nearly 
empty, he came to the conclusion that to defend the flank of this 
work, he must charge his assailants who were swarming up 
to it. One Russian soldier had, indeed, begun to get over the 
parapet. Laying him dead with his sword, he cried to his men 
to follow, and without waiting to learn the result of his appeal, 
sprang from the parapet to meet the masses. Directly he 
touched the ground he met the Russian officer who was lead- 
ing the attack, a man of great stature, who rushed at him 
sword in hand, but, in his blow he was too rash and headstrong, 
for it was parried, and tripping over a little bush he was cut down 
by Captain Burnaby, and did not rise again. ‘ Only six or seven 
men had at first followed Captain Burnaby in his desperate 
venture, bet their number increasing and the same kind of con- 
flict being carried on around them, the few men of the Guards 
again succeeded in repulsing the foe. 

But the desperate valour shown in these attacks was eclipsed 
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by the daring skill and coolness shown in the defence of the 
Colours of the Regiment. By the way, it was a somewhat singular 
circumstance that the Grenadier Guards was the only Regiment 
which carried Colours at Inkerman, The Duke of Cambridge, 
with about one hundred men and the Colours, was faced by two 
advancing Russian battalions, while unknown to him a third 
was nearly established on the heights in the eight rear. With 
a quick appreciation of the danger, Captain Burnaby had with- 
drawn with twenty or thirty men from the pursuit of the 
foe, and came hurrying back to the support of the Colours 
and the Duke, and resolved to act as a rear guard to the larger 
force which was in such straits. With some men, whose number 
has never been estimated at more than twenty, he threw himself 
upon the advanced companies of the two Russian battalions 
that were advancing in column up the slope. -Hampered and 
impeded by the attack of this pigmy foe, the Russians were 
sufficiently delayed to allow the Colours of the Grenadiers to 
fight their way through the enemy that was seeking to cut them 
off. All this time Captain Burnaby and his Guardsmen were 
fighting desperately with their intervening adversaries, when 
more than half of them at length found themselves, by the 
advance of the enemy, in rear of the Russian battalions, 
Slipping on the barrel of. a musket, Captain Burnaby 
had fallen to the ground, and the Russians had passed over 
him. A new danger then awaited him, for Russian soldiers 
were going about despatching the wounded, and a Russian who 
was lying by his side attempted to draw their attention to 
the English officer. Threatening the man with his revolver, 
Captain Burnaby induced him to be silent, and thus preserved 
his life. By the retreat of the enemy, brought about by strong 
reinforcements, he was enabled to regain his friends, and 
brought with him those few men who had survived. Even on 
a day when gallant deeds were the rule rather than the 
exception, no more heroic action was performed than this, 
From November, 1854, to July, 1855, Captain Burnaby con- 
tinued to be employed in the Crimea, and received for his 
distinguished service in the field the brevet rank of Major, as 
also the Crimean medal, with the clasps for Inkerman and the 
Siege of Sebastopol, the Turkish War medal, and the fifth class 
of the Order of the Medijidie. 

It may be remembered that England failed by 50000 men to 
recruit the home material for reinforcing its heavy losses in this 
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campaign, and that hence, it had recourse to Foreign mercenaries, 
who were enrolled under the names of their respective nation- 
alities. It was to Italy Major Burnaby was sent for the purpose 
of assisting in raising the British-Italian Legion, and with the 
honorary rank of Brigadier-General he was given the command 
of 3,500 Italians from 1855 to 1857. 

In 1860, he was sent on special duty to Syria, in consequence 
of the disturbances between the Druses and the Christians. 
On one occasion he became an eye-witness of the atrocities 
which were perpetrated, but which were not confined to one 
side. In the village of Nebrukh a number of men had set upon 
an aged Druse woman, and were just about to impale her, 
when Colonel Burnaby jumped his horse over a wall to her aid. 
Running one man through, and cutting two others down, he 
soon put the rest to flight and rescued the woman, who was 
by this time in a pitiable plight. 

Promotion coming at intervals, Colonel Burnaby in 1877 was 
promoted to the command of the Grenadier Guards, and held it 
until 1880, when, on the fiftieth anniversary of his birthday, he 
received the official notification of his promotion to the rank he 
now holds. In June he bade a formal farewell to the officers and 
men of the regiment with which he had been associated for 
thirty-four years. 

It was in 1864, that he married Louisa Julia Mary, second 
daughter of Sir Willoughby Wolston Dixie, Bart., of Bosworth 
Park, Leicestershire, and succeeded to the Baggrave estate on 
the death of his father in 1867. 

General Burnaby for a long time has taken great interest in 
agricultural matters, and in the many public affairs of his native 
country. He has been president of the British Dairy Farmers’ 
Association, is honorary colonel of the Leicestershire Rifle 
Volunteers, and a Justice of the Peace. A Conservative in 
politics, he was returned to Parliament at the late general 
election as Member for North Leicestershire, his colleague being 
Lord John Manners. The family annals show that five 
hundred years ago one of his ancestors was also a rep- 
resentative of the people, Nicholas de Burnaby having repre- 
sented Northamptonshire in three Parliaments in the reign of 
Edward [II. They also prove a connection with the county 
of Leicestershire for more than six centuries. General Burnaby 
has already shown that he does not intend to swell the ranks of 
the silent legion in the House of Commons, 
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Since the General Election, he has founded the Conservative 
Club for the County and Town of Leicester, and is its President 
(which already has 1,000 members). The General’s country 
residence is in the very heart of the far-famed and anrivalled 
Quorn Hunt, and he is a staunch supporter of England’s 
national pastime. There is no more popular “meet” than that 
of Baggrave, and this not merely from the hearty welcome 
extended to all comers. It stands in a beautifully-timbered 
park, at one end of which is the never-failing “find” at the 
Prince of Wales’ Gorse, the first seeds of which were planted by 
His Royal Highness when at Baggrave in 1871. 


THURLEY BEALE. 


AMONG our portraits this month will be found the face of one, 
who though still young, is already something more than a sub- 
altern in our little army of native singers, and bids fair to attain 
a high place in a career that is not without its difficulties and 
pitfalls, 

Mr. Thurley Beale was born at Royston, Hertfordshire, on 
the 23rd of April, 1849.. He was the youngest of a large family, 
all passionately fond of .music, He had the misfortune to 
lose his father when quite a child. Coming to London at the 
age of fifteen he soon joined the “Hullah Choral Society,” 
then under the conductorship of Mr. Constantine, from whom he 
received some valuable instruction. Resolving to adopt music 
as a profession, as soon as his voice had developed into that of a 
baritone, he applied for and obtained, after a somewhat rigorous 
examination, an appointment at St. Andrew's, Wells Street, a 
church which was famous for its music. Mr. Joseph Barnby, the 
well-known conductor of the Albert Hall Choral Society, was 
then the organist, and we can therefore understand that the church 
would have a reputation for its music. Mr. Thurley Beale be- 


came his articled pupil, and generously attributes to him most of’ 


his own subsequent success. He was articled to Mr. Barnby for 
four years, and through the tuition and professional knowledge of 
that gentleman, increased in experience and position until he 
was engaged to sing at several of the oratorio concerts at St. 
James's Hall and Exeter Hall. After a period of severe work 
and study—and it is work of which those who only see the result 
little dream—he obtained an appointment at St. Paul's Cathedral 
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and resigned his engagement at St. Andrew’s. Becoming better 
known in London, and quickly acquiring a reputation in the 
provinces, his services were soon in so much request that about 
three years ago he was compelled to give up his appointment at 
the Cathedral. 

Besides singing at the Royal Albert Hall, Exeter Hall, St. 
James’s Hall, and other places .in London, Mr. Thurley Beale 
has been engaged by all the principal choral societies in the 
United Kingdom, and we may add, never without giving satis- 
faction. Last year he sang at the Hereford Festival. His voice 
is remarkable for its excellent quality, and his singing is charac- 
terised by artistic feeling and refinement. At provincial concerts— 
where he is an especial favourite,—owing to the variety of the 
different programmes, a good deal is expected from a popular 
soloist, but we have never heard Mr. Thurley Beale sing at any 
place without it being apparent, that careful and painstaking 
study had been given to his music. 

The life of a singer is not always eventful, but a strong personal 
interest is felt in him by the audience. _ An artist or an author isa 
shadow to us, no matter how great his work, while the individu- 
ality of an actor is often merged in the character he assumes, 
but it is impossible to dissociate a singer from the music, 
We have heard him sing. We cannot recall one without the 
other. As some of the highest and purest pleasures man can feel 
are given him by music, it is no wonder that even the barest, bald- 
est details concerning those who thus gratify us should be looked 
upon as relating to the history of personal friends. 




















OVERLAND TO MOLDE. 


By LADY POWER. 





(Continued from page 336.) 


THE Salboda Anzern had her steam up as we returned from our 
delightful, but very hot, walk in the woods overhanging the falls. 
I gathered a bouquet of wild flowers, soaked in the spray of the 
falls, as a souvenir of one of the finest waterfalls I had ever seen, 
Immediately after we went in to dinner, spread in the deck 
saloon, and did justice to the excellent roast beef and fresh vege- 
tables we found put before us. Bauerish beer and Finkel raised 
our spirits, A. said the former was very good. The evening 
became rather chill as the sun got low, but we sat on deck and 
watched the pine forests and hills fade into a dull grey tint. On 
entering the lake, we immediately passed under a wooden bridge 
of great length, which spans the broad stream of the Gotha river 
as it issues out of Lake Wenern. Shortly after we reached the 
small town of Wenersborg, and stopped at the pier to unload a 
quantity of timber, a most tedious operation, which detained us 
a couple of hours. 

We went on shore and wandered about the desolate little town. 
In the centre stands a whitewashed church, built on a green, 
planted with fir trees, from which a few straggling streets radiate, 
built of wood, painted every possible colour, and placed at a con- 
siderable distance from each other, to prevent the spreading of 
fires, to which the wood-built towns of Sweden are so liable. 
This is partly the reason why the northern towns have all such 
an air of desolation. 

Before the sun set, we were anxious to climb a group of rocks 
overhanging the lake, to get a view from a height of its vast 
waters, and set off across the fields, but my gown must be 
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mended first: I had torn it getting over a gate at Troldhiitten. 
Sewing away, and seated on a stone, I was not aware of the ap- 
proach of a large bull. <A. cried, “Look out.” The animal 
looked gentle, and showed no signs of wickedness. We thought 
it safest to beat a slow retreat backwards, till the wall placed us 
in safety. Alas! we had lost our view from the rocks, the sun 
had set, and the moon was not risen sufficiently to make an es- 
capade into the country desirable. We crossed the long wooden 
bridge, getting a fine effect of the dark pine forests and the 
silvery-lighted lake beyond ; but the melancholy and the sadness 
of the low shores of Lake Wenern are not to be described. The 
bell from the quay called us back, and it was ten o’clock when 
we left the pier, and ran under the left shore of the lake. A bad 
night came on, Wenern got up a heavy sea, and the wind blew a 
bitter blast, worthy of the North Sea. By degrees our fellow 
travellers crept away into their comfortable berths and were 
heard of no more. A., myself, and a Swedish colonel, just re- 
turned from the war in America, kept it up gallantly on deck, 
walking about for dear life. About twelve o’clock the engineer 
came and offered me his own private hytt for the rest of the 
night, bowing me into a cabin two yards and a half long by two 
wide. I lay down thankfully on the little hard sofa, with my 
dressing bag for a pillow, and was asleep in a second; soon after 
A. came in for his share of comfort. The small sofa and the 
hard back of the cabin yielded small support to us, and I watched 
the dawn break with lively feelings of impatience. A, joined his 
friend on deck soon after, and I got an hour's sleep. The sun 
shone through the one little pane of glass, lighting up a glorious 
bouquet of red roses ona shelf—a god-send to me in my ex- 
tremity. I washed my face in the water, and stuck a rose in my 
hat, saving another for A. Then, looking in the engineer's glass, 
I shuddered at the untidy, dusty reflection I met with. The 
gentlemen were drinking their coffee and rusks when I joined 
them on deck, 

In ten minutes after, the Salboda Anzern lay alongside the 
jetty of Amal, marked in the map as a small town on the left 
bank of Lake Wenern, where our captain spent a couple of hours 
in exchanging cargo. We went ashore with the barrels and sacks, 
delighted to breathe the fresh morning air of a bright July day, 
after the| stuffy night we had passed in our hytt. Amal proved 
to be a. pretty little town, surrounded by gardens, sheltered by 
birch woods, and backed by low hills, neither was water wanting. 
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A joyous stream rushed through the town to join the lake, foam- 
ing over the boulders which impeded its course, and making a 
great fracas. We mounted a steep hill, hoping to get a view of 
the opposite shores of the lake. One unbroken level stretched 
away to the horizon, covered with dense pine forests, out of which, 
as if to relieve the monotony of the scene, rose a conical hill, in 
shape like a gigantic haycock. Various small islands lie in front 
of Amal covered with scrub. The harbour held some half dozen 
merchant vessels. A sharp whistle from our boat and a puff of 
steam brought us down from our elevation in a trice, and, reach- 
ing the pier, we made our way on deck, through a crowd of fresh 
cargo, wood, sacks, and barrels, and live stock, For some miles 
we doubled back on our-track from Wenersborg, reaching the 
mouth of a small river, the outlet of a chain of lakes lying nearly 
due north, and bearing the name of the Elv Glafs, <A sharp 
bend, and we were in the pretty Elv, and had turned our backs 
for ever on the vast gloomy lake we had left behind. 

Our captain said we were the first English who had. visited 
these small lakes, which rise on the frontier of Sweden. This 
pleasant bit of intelligence was a little damped by hearing of a 
Frenchman having been on the Glafs Elv before us. We steamed 
at an easy pace through pretty, undulating country, backed by 
blue hills, varied by the everlasting pine forests, Every ten miles 
we passed a lock, the great event of the voyage. Here the gentry 
of the neighbourhood congregate to meet friends, hear the latest 
news from Gottenborg, and gossip. We slowly rose to the level 
of a crowd of gaily dressed ladies, who courtesied till their flounces 
were half in the water. Nearly all wore Scotch shawls of an un- 
known clan, and Tartan ribbons. The Elv has since become 
known to the world through the pen of Rob Roy. Travelling 
from Arvika to Kongsvinger (as will shortly be seen) on a road 
parallel to the windings of the upper part of the Elv, A. remarked 
what a pleasant canoe voyage might be made by it from Kongs- 
vinger to Lake Wenern, and so on to Stockholm, Mutual friends 
may have conveyed the idea to Rob Roy. 

The constant exchange of passengers, as we stopped at the 
villages, was exceedingly amusing, Many a kind greeting and 
hearty shake of the hand spoke of a kindly people, At each 
lock a strange variety of uncouth vehicles were in waiting. First 
a four-in-hand family coach would carry off an aristocratic party, 
bound for a distant whitewashed house in the woods as large as 
an asylum, then a rusty cartiage with mouldy harness, mended 
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with rope, fetched away a merry party of farmers and their wives; 
all seemed overflowing with fine healthy spirits and kindness, 

Meanwhile our sailors were not idle. The packet disgorged 
tables, chairs, boxes, bags of wool, and barrels of brandy to a 
large amount. So passed the hot summer day. Towards 
evening we steamed through a succession of lakes, like mirrors 
set in ebony frames; so still were the waters, so dark were the 
dense forests that clothed their banks, Here and there in a 
clearing stood a large whitewashed gentleman’s house, surrounded 
by beautiful gardens; the flowers lit up the scene, and were in 
great contrast of colour tothe gloom around. These dark forests, 
our captain told us, were full of bears and wolves. We touched 
at a village, and I went ashore and had a walk through its one 
narrow street of wooden houses and red tiled roofs. About seven 
o'clock we were alongside the jetty at Arvika, a village perfectly 
Swiss in character, which gives its name to the lake, which is the 
last the steamers run on. Our fellow passengers, now reduced 
to two, a little girl and her governess from Gottenborg, came to 
bid us good-bye. The family coach of the usual type was in 
waiting, and carried them off midst kind adieus. We stood alone 
on the jetty after a pleasant voyage of two days and one most 
unpleasant night. 

It now become an anxious question what was to become of us, 
We seemed to have reached the end of everything. A. went to 
the captain and asked if there were a bed in the village to be had. 
“" Make the Salboda Anzern your quarters for as long as we stay 
here,” was the cordial reply. The best deck cabin being placed 
at our service, we were once more at our case, The captaim 
whom we thanked very much for his kindness, said that there 
was no accommodation in the village for travellers, as they never 
came to such an out of the way place as Arvika. He should 
stay a few days to take in cargo. Supper ready at ten o'clock, 

The church very English in its appointments, stood close to 
the jetty; we longed for a walk, and sct off to look at it before 
mounting the hill above the village. Nothing could be more 
simple than the whitewashed little edifice standing close to the 
lake, whose waters almost washed the graves, each with a golden 
cross at its head, and many of them were decorated with plates 
of beautiful fresh flowers ; a low bench close to cach grave, spoke 
of many a visit. I never saw a more beautiful or peaceful church- 
yard, 

Arvika, consisting of little more than one steep street of com- 
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fortable wooden houses, stands on the side of a hill overhanging 
the water. Its inhabitants, one and all, turned out to look at the 
weary shabby strangers slowly toiling up the rough road, 
Arrived at the top of the hill we found ourselves in a thick wood 
of some extent, evidently the fashionable promenade of the town, 
as paths crossed each other in every direction to openings cut in 
the wood, where benches were placed. <A few hundred feet below 
us lay the lake, calm and glassy, reflecting on its surface the 
woods which fringed its shores. We both exclaimed, this is 
Switzerland and not Sweden, The same cold colouring—green 
Alps above the water—dotted with cows tinkling their copper 
bells, also the projecting roofs of the chalets, favoured the idea, 
As we sat and enjoyed the scene, the sun sank in a bed of orange 
and purple behind the long unbroken stretch of forest. 

It was ten o'clock when we descended the hill and passed 
through the village, where every door and window were tightly 
shut. We hastened on to keep our supper engagement at our 
marine hotel, and having made our toilet as best we could, found 
the supper ready in the saloon, The captain handed me to my 
place, A. and the engineer followed. We all thoroughly enjoyed 
ourselves, and afterwards walked the deck in the bright moon- 
light till near twelve o’clock, when the stories of sport and fishing 
were finished and we turned in. A. was much pressed by the 
captain to accompany him the next day to a friend’s house and 
join in a fishing party, adding that he could introduce him to 
some pleasant young ladies, The bait did not take; A. would 
have nothing to say either to the first or to the young ladies, and 
announced his wish of continuing his journey the next day. 

Up at six o’clock ; the morning delightful. When we stepped 
out on the deck from our cabin, the gods might have envied us 
the aroma of the pines and the sweet fresh air. I took my 
coffee on deck, and looking down into the clear sparkling lake 
I wondered if ever again’ should see so lovely, peaceful, a place, 
Just as I had almost finished a hasty sketch of the church, all 
hands were piped to breakfast—a repetition of our supper. The 
captain pledged me in finkel (Swedish brandy), a rather feverish 
proceeding at seven o'clock in the morning, 

With much regret we bade adieu to the captain, onainats, 
mate, and to charming Arvika. Our kind friends, at our request, 
had hired for our use a small open carriage and a pair of piebald 
ponies, that would have made a sensation at an English circus, 
to take us across the frontier into Norway. On examination, 
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one of the springs being rather shaky, the crew of the Salboda 
Anzern, who came ashore to pack us up and launch the small 
craft, suggested the expediency of A. taking the back seat, by 
which arrangement he was intrusted with the care of our loose 
valuables. The first object which met our view in this early 
morning start was a gentleman in uniform, who was busying 
himself in surveying the ground with theodolite, dumpy level, 
&c., a royal engineer no doubt, doing duty for his sovereign—not 
a railway company—in making out a line from Arvika to Kongs- 
vinger. It was curious that, as the first English visitants of 
Arvika, we should witness the commencement of a work which 
would make the fifty miles between that place and Kongsvinger 


a two hours’ instead of a twelve hours’ journey, which it proved 
to us, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN BY FOREIGN 
CONSULS.* 





By SIR SHERSTON BAKER, BART. 





AN interesting and most pertinent inquiry, concerning the mode 
and effect of taking oaths and declarations before British Consuls 
abroad, and of oaths administered, and affidavits received in 
Great Britain by Consuls of Foreign States, was suggested in 
the valuable paper on “ The Taking of Evidence for Foreign 
Tribunals,” read by Mr. Jencken, Honorary General Secretary 
of this Association, at the sixth Annual \Conference in 1878, and 
prompted a short reply in the following year from Signor Ber- 
nardo Mattiauda, of Rome. 

It is my desire to make .a few observations on this quéstion, 
which I purposely limit more particularly to the subject of the 
administration of oaths and reception of affidavits, by Consuls of 
Foreign States, in Great Britain. 

From the information which I have obtained,t either through 
the courtesy of several gentlemen of the Foreign Consular 
service, or independently, I am able to state with confidence, 
that the following duties are, at the present moment, within the 
province of one or other of the Foreign Consulst in Great 
Britain, viz.:—(a) the administration of an oath to, or (6) the 
reception of an affidavit from, a subject of the State, represented 
by the Consul, 





*R t permission, from a read before the Association for the 
Reform al Colidiahon of the Law of Nat at the Annual Conference, 
held in Anguet, 30mm te the tet af Ge Ramen at the Federal Palace, 


him, at 2, Middle Temple Lane, London, 

¢ I am informed that by the law of Switzerland oaths are no administered, 
but are replaced by declarations, and that by the law of Germany, of 8th November, 
157, Ge peaet @ 5 Come Sees a voluntary oath is very much 
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(1.) For the purpose of confirming a report of an event 
which has happened at sea, (#e. from the master or 
crew of a vessel). 

(2.) In granting a certificate of desertion. 

(3.) In making enquiries into casualties to a vessel of the 
State he represents. 

(4.) In receiving a ship’s protest. 

(5.) In receiving a declaration concerning an average, 

(6.) For the purpose of swearing a surveyor, to inspect a 
vessel of the State he represents, 

(7.) In the case of a marriage contract, where one or both 
parties thereto are in England. 

(8.) When a subject of the State he represents wishes to 
register a declaration, for securing rights connected 
with his country. 

(9.) In taking a declaration concerning property, and effects, 
of a countryman*® deceased in England. 

(10.) In registering acts and deeds in England. 

(11.) In acting as a notary public to his own countrymen* 
(and in some cases he acts as such to persons of other 
nations not British). 

(12.) In acting as an arbitrator in disputes between his own 
countrymen.* 

(13.) When a Court of Justice of the State he represents 
orders a countryman* to take an oath before a 
Consul. 

(14.) When a Commission from his own State to examine 
witnesses is directed to him as Consul, 

(15.) In Civil, Maritime, and Criminal matters generally. 

(16.) To which may be added, that a Chancelier of a Con- 
sulate is always sworn before taking office. 

The above duties are exercisable by divers Foreign Consuls, 
in pursuance of certain laws of their respective countries, and 
where it is the duty of a Consul to undertake any such matters, 
full faith and credit is given to his acts in the Courts of law 
of his own State, and similarly, the legal effect of the same 
acts is, in general, determined by the Municipal Law of that 
State 


It is a matter for our consideration how far the exercise of 


_ 





* The word “countryman” is here employed to indicate a person of the nation 
represented by the Consul; Consuls not being always subjects of the nations they 
represent, 
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these duties, by Consuls of Foreign States, in the United 
Kingdom, is concomitant with the law of our Dominions, 

In the first place, a Consul is not a public minister. He has 
only a certain protection accorded to him by the law of Nations, 
on account of the commission which he bears from his Sovereign, 
to watch over the commercial interests of his countrymen; his 
office is frequently the subject of a treaty or convention, and his 
rights, privileges, and liabilities depend on the letter of the same, 
by virtue of which he is admitted into the foreign State ; the 
primary object in view in sending a Consul, being protection of 
the commerce of the State. 

The conditions under which a Consul is admitted to another 
State, are agreed upon between the State sending their officer, 
and the State receiving him. 

Sometimes when there is no treaty or convention, a Consul is 
nevertheless sent by one State, and received by another. In 
such case the customs which are usually observed between 
nations having treaties or conventions with regard to con- 
sular jurisdiction, are tacitly acknowledged and accepted by 
both States, 

It is a matter of some difficulty to define what these customs 
are. Pardessus (4 Droit. Com., 134) says, “that a Sovereign 
who receives a Consul in his State, tacitly engages by that Act 
to give him all liberty and all security necessary to enable him 
to fulfil his duties, and that a Consul on the other hand, is bound 
to claim all rights, prerogatives, honours, and privileges which 
are due to his office, either by virtue of treaties and conventions, 
or by virtue of the general principles of the Law of Nations, of 
custom, and of reciprocity.” 

Denisart (Col. De, Dec., Vol. i., p. 519) says, that the duties of 
a French Chancelier correspond to those of a registrar (greffer), 
and of a notary public. Dalloz writes, that Consuls enjoy to 
some degree, in their character of agents, a certain power for 
carrying out their duties, and that, because a Government 
receives a Consul, it tacitly engages to give him all necessary 
liberty and security for the purpose of exercising his duties, 
But the only writer, so far as I am aware, who furnishes a list* 









* The principal customs—unrecognised, however, by Great 
Beawes to be as follows:—‘‘a free entry for his (the Consul’s 
upon his first establishment ; an exemption from the 
liquors and other articles of consum: for himself and 
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in which the customs are definitely stated, is Beawes (Ler 
Mercatoria, p. 419), who, nevertheless, with reference to the 
consular authority over subjects of the Consul’s own country, 
being traders, says that this authority “does not extend to those 
who are constantly resident in the place, and who, in all cases, 
whether civil or criminal, as well as the Consul himself, are 
subject to the jurisdiction of the country.” 

The commission of a Consul is, as a rule, notified by his 
ambassador or minister to the Government of the State in 
which he is about to reside. The object of this communication 
is for the purpose of obtaining from that Government. an 
authorisation that the Consul who is accredited to it may be 
permitted to exercise his functions. This authorisation is 
termed an ereguatur, and confers authority on the Consul, for as 
Casaregis (Disc. 175, No. 33) says, “Nullam possunt exercére 
jurisdictionem, nisi accedit consensus principis illius loci in quo 
_ ipsi residere debent.” 

On the other hand, it is optional with the Government to 
refuse the ereguatur, or to grant it with certain reservations.* 
The exeguatur granted by Her Majesty to Foreign Consuls in 
the United Kingdom, is addressed “to all our loving subjects,” 
and proclaims that “We hereby require that you do receive, 
countenance, and as there may be occasion, favourably assist 
him (the Consul), in the exercise of his office, giving, and allow- 
ing unto him, all the privileges, immunities, and advantages 
thereunto belonging.” 

Apart from treaty or convention, this ereguatur would appear 
to extend to Foreign Consuls all the customary and usual 
privileges, immunities, and advantages; but we must not forget 
that according to the law of England, an ereguatur can only 
permit such and so many privileges, immunities, and advantages 
as are permitted by law.t 

What, then, is the law of England? 
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natives of the Be Yoong reaye from lodging military in his house ; SF mage ee 
required to aid and and assist him in the maintenance of his authority over the subj 
of his own country, trading to the port, which, however, does not extend to t 
who are © gee grate Shwe B ll ek ter pe ent 
criminal, ,as well as the Consu , are subject to the jurisdiction country ; 
the privilege of receiving a polite menage from the magistrates requesting his attend 
ance, when necessary, at their assemblies, instead of a summons or citation.” 
* Thus Charles X. of France, in thz exeguater granted to Foreign Consuls accredited 
to France, declared that they should not claim any exemption to being sued in com- 
mercial matters, if necessary, in the ordinary Courts of Justice. 


¢ Soe Rex ». Gough, 2 Dougl., 796, referring to the power of a Royal Charter. 
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To simplify this question, let us divide the foregoing oaths or 
affidavits into different classes, viz. :— 
1. Assertory (judicial) oaths, as Nos, 12 and 14, 
2, Assertory (extra-judicial or voluntary) oaths, as Nos. 
1 and 5. 
3. Promissory oaths, as No, 16. 

The “ Promissory oath,” being an oath of office, is a matter of 
minor interest, and for the purpose of keeping this paper within 
reasonable limits, I purposely pass it by, and confine myself to 
the question of the administering, by Foreign Consuls of (1), 
oaths to witnesses (judicial assertory oaths), and (2); voluntary 
oaths (extra-judicial assertory oaths), in Great Britain. 

ist. With regard to the judicial assertory oath, by.the Common 
law of England, a Court of Justice, or a magistrate, or proper 
officer invested with a similar authority, in proceedings relative 
to the adjudication of a cause or trial, had alone power to 
administer this oath. All other assertory oaths, excepting those 
taken before persons authorised by the King, for the purpose of 
attesting to matters which specially concerned his honour or 
interest, were esteemed to be unnecessary, and a breach of them 
was not punishable, and if falsely taken, they did not support 


an indictment for perjury. “ Perjury,” says Lord Coke, “is a 


crime committed where a lawful oath is ministered by one 
that hath authority, to any person, in any judicial proceeding, 
who sweareth absolutely and falsely, in a matter material to the 
issue, or cause in question, by their own act or by the sub- 
ornation of others,” (3rd Inst., 165). Lord Mansfield says 
(R. v. Aylett, 1 T. R., 69), “In the case of perjury, I take the 
circumstances requisite to be these: the oath must be taken in 
a judicial proceeding, before a competent jurisdiction, and it 
must be material to the question depending.” 

By the term judicial proceeding, is to be understood any pro- 
ceeding relating to a matter judicially before a judge, or court, 
although it in no way affects the principal judgment, which is to 
be given in the cause; thus, where a person who offered him- 
self to be bail for another, knowingly and wilfully swore that his 
substance was greater than it really was, he was punished for 
perjury. And the same, where a person took a false oath before 
a justice of the peace, in order to induce the latter to compel 
another to find sureties for the peace. 

It may be stated, as an example. of the jealousy with which 
the judges guarded their power of administering an oath, that a 
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defendant in the reign of James I. being sued in the Star 
Chamber, for perjury committed in the Court of Requests (upon 
a deposition there made relating to a title to land and frank- 
tenement), it was held by all the Justices of England that this 
perjury was not punishable, and that it was only a vain and idle 
oath, and not a corrupt one, because the Court of Requests had 
no power to administer an oath for the purpose of examining 
titles of land, which being real property, were to be discussed and 
determined in the King’s Courts. (Yelv. iii, Mich. 5, B. R., 
Paine’s case.) 

Again, Lord Coke (ibid.), speaking of oaths, says, “ An oath is 
so sacred, and so deeply concerneth the consciences of Christian 
men, that the same cannot be ministered to any, unless the same 
be allowed by the Common law or by some Act of Parliament. 

And oaths that have no warrant of law are rather 
nova tormenta quam sacramenta, and it is a high contempt to 
minister an oath without warrant of law, to be punished by fine 
and imprisonment. Therefore, Commissioners that sit by force 
of any commission (that is not allowed by the Common law, nor 
warranted by authority of Parliament) who minister any oath 
whatsoever, are guilty of a high contempt, and for the same are 
to be fined and imprisoned.” 

It will therefore be noticed that only those Courts or Judges 
who were empowered by Common law or by Statute, could 
administer a judicial assertory oath, to which it may be added, 
that it was, and is, equally unlawful for an inferior Court to 
entertain causes not within its jurisdiction. Such encroachment 
was (and is) remedied by a (writ of) prohibition, issuing out of 
the King’s Bench or other superior Court, and prohibiting the 
pending litigation. Further, it has been held that a prohibition 
may even lie to a pretended Court, or Court established or acting 
without authority (2 Salk. 553; Hil. 1 Ann. B. R.; Chambers 7, 
Jennings). But, nevertheless, the restricted power of administer- 
ing a judicial oath, and the authority of prohibiting a pretended 
Court, did not, nor does it now, hinder the exercise of a Reference. 
A reference is a Common law right, (Caledonian Ry. v. Lock- 
hart, 3 Macqueen, 808; Reg. v. Hardey, 19 L. J. (N.S.) Com. 
Law, 197) to refer any controversy or dispute concerning any 
personal property (9 Rep. 78), or injury to persons individually 
or relatively, wherein damages would be recoverable, or concern- 
ing realty, to the decision of a third party or arbitrator. But 
criminal matters of a public nature cannot be referred (R, v. Blake- 
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more, 14 Q. B. 544; Rolles. Abr., C. 2; id. B. 14; id. K. 15). 
This reference may be either verbal or in writing, not under 
seal, or by specialty (either bond or covenant), or by rule or 
order of a Judge of the Court in which an action is depending. 
Owing, however, to a further Common law power, viz.: that 
the parties may at any time, before an award has been made, 
countermand the Arbitrator’s authority, so as to render a sub- 
sequent award a mere nullity (Marsh v. Bultell, 5 B. and Ald. 
507), a reference at Common -law has been almost entirely 
superseded by the reference provided by Statute, 9 and 10 
Will. 3rd, c..13. But this third person, Referee, or Arbitrator 
(or whatever term be applied -to’ him), had no power to ad- 
minister an oath to the persons whose controversy was to be 
adjusted by him. “No one,” says Lord Campbell, in giving 
judgment in the case of Regina v. Hallett (2 Den. C.C. 239), 
“has authority to administer an oath, unless it be given to 
him by express Statute, or he is sitting judicially, according 
to the course of the Common law.” 

In 1851 a Statute (14 and 15 Vict., c. 29) was passed, which 
contains the following section :—“ Every Court, Judge, Justice, 
Officer, Commissioner, Arbitrator, or other person, now or here- 
after having, by law or by consent of parties, authority to hear, 
receive, and examine evidence, is hereby empowered to ad- 
minister an oath to all such witnesses as are legally called 
before them respectively.” Such oath, if falsely taken, is by the 
same Statute to be deemed perjury. From this it would appear 
that should a foreign Consul, gud third person, or Referee at 
Common law, receive evidence concerning a matter in dispute 
between two or more others, his countrymen or not, he would 
be acting legally, and would be empowered under the above 
Statute to administer an oath to such witnesses who, on being 
by him called before him, might think proper (there being no 
means of compulsion) to attend to his request. 

I am not aware that any decision of our Courts, has yet 
been given, which is exactly in support of this view, I therefore 
give it with considerable deference, and only as my own 
opinion, 

In 1856 a very important Statute was passed by our Legisla- 
ture, being the 19 and 20 Vict.,c. 113. By this Statute, upon 
an application made to onc of our superior judges, in the United 
Kingdom, or in the Colonies, stating that any Foreign tribunal 
before which any civil or commercial. matter is pending, is 
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desirous of obtaining testimony in relation to such matter from 
any witness within the jurisdiction of such judge, the judge may 
order the examination, upon oath, or interrogatories, or other- 
wise, of such witness, before any person whom he may name, 
Further, the judge may compel any witness to appear before the 
person named to conduct the examination. 

There is nothing to show that ¢ie person so named, to conduct 
the examination, shall not be a Foreign Consul. Therefore, if 
a Consul, in a contentious matter, wishes to examine a willing 
witness on oath, it would seem that he might do so, by the 
joint operation of a Common Law Reference, and of the Statute, 
14 and 15 Vict.,c. 29. If the witness should be unwilling, the 
Consul must have resort to the judge’s order, under the 19 and 
20 Vict., c. 113. 

But that is not all. By the 33 and 34 Vict., c. 52, s. 24 (1870), 
the testimony of any witness may be obtained in relation to any 
criminal matter, (other than a matter of a political character) 
pending in any Foreign Tribunal, in exactly the same manner 


as it may be obtained in relation to a civil matter, as above 
explained.* 





* It is to be presumed, however, that the Judge's order would most probably name 
a police istrate or justice of the peace, to examine the witness in a criminal matter, 
by virtue of the authority of the 36 and 37 Vict., c. 60, s. 5, which enacts that “‘a 
Secretery of State may, by order under his hand and seal, require a police magistrate 
or a justice of the peace to take evidence for the purposes of any criminal matter 
pending in any Court or tribunal in any foreign State ; and the police magistrate or 
justice of the peace, upon the receipt of such order, shall take the evidence of every 
witness appearing before him for the purpose in like manner, as if such witness ap- 
peared on a charge against some defendant for an indictable offence, and shall certify 
at the foot of the depositions so taken that such evidence was taken before him, and 
shall transmit the same to the Secretary of State; such evidence may be taken in the 
presence or absence of the person charged, if any, and the fact of such presence or 
absence shall be stated in such deposition. Any person may, after payment or tender 
to him of a reasonable sum for his costs and expenses in this behalf, be compelled, 
for the purposes of ‘this section, to attend and give evidence and answer questions and 
produce documents in like manner, and subject to the like conditions as he — 
the case of a charge preferred for an indictable offence. Every person who wilfully 
gives false evidence before a perce eeeeente or justice of the peace under this sec- 
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SPIRIT AND MATTER. 


By QUAERITANS 


( Continued Srom page 296.) 


WE have preferred to consider matter as having been created 
by separation and differentiation from the one eternal ever- 
active spirit, rather than adopt the old formula of God’s having 
made the world out of nothing. We may say that to make a 
thing out of nothing, even the first single atom of matter, 
whether living or non-living, movent or non-movent in its own 
essence, is an absolute impossibility, even to a spirit vulgarly 
held to be almighty. This last term is a mere human exaggera- 
tion. Very mighty, indeed, is God the universal Creator; but, 
that He is not all-mighty is self-evident, when we reflect even 
that He cannot possibly produce a second eternal and uncreated 
spirit, equal in all powers and attributes to Himself. However 
the fond doctrine of a trinity in the Godhead,—the subtle con- 
ception of paganly-educated intriguing minds in the darkest 
localities during a dark age,—be twisted and manipulated by 
casuistic pleaders of a foregone point of faith, it must resolve 
itself into three eternals, or into three lines of action of the one 
eternal. As that one eternal spirit could not, most probably, 
create matter out of nothing, and could not create non-living 
matter out of its own ever-living substance, so may it be further 
conceded that it cannot deprive existent matter of its essential 
life and action; that is, the spirit cannot cause a non-living, non- 
acting matter to subsist as a residuum after depriving it of its 
life and motion,—action. Much less could this matter be 
annihilated,—be caused not to exist, even as a residuum. 

For what is non-life? Life is the power to perceive necessary 
laws and to conform to them. For matter to exist and not 
conform to a law of nature is inconceivable. For, not to con- 
form to this or that particular law, is itself a law; and to 
conform to any one law is to live. To live istoact. To act is 
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to move, actually or potentially. Each atom of matter, must 
therefore, so long as it exists as matter, live, obey one or more 
necessary laws of nature, and remain possessed of action,— 
motion, actual or potential. This potential motion is merely 
temporarily balanced, and so impeded power of actual motion, 
Void space, alone, may be truly said to possess non-life as one 
of its attributes. Life, as expressed by perception of law, and 
motion, actual or potential, in conformity therewith, is an 
essential attribute of matter, as of spirit. 

This really self-evident truth is in direct opposition to the 
commonly received notion that a body of matter moves not, save 
when brought into motion by a foreign force. The truth is, that 
no body or atom of matter can remain at rest, unless it be con- 
strained by a foreign force, or foreign forces, to cease moving for 
atime. All combinations of atoms of matter, whether they be 
combinations of mere aggregation, combinations of chemical 
composition, non-organic or organic, or combinations into non- 
organic or organic systems, are the results of the essential, 
eternal motion of living atoms, guided by perception of and 
conformity to various necessary laws of nature. 

Many of those laws, most of those laws, being yet unknown 
to man, the time is still distant when, if ever, he may be able 
to trace forwards and backwards, at will and with certainty, the 
conditions and actions of atoms and masses to which he may 
direct his attention, in consequence of the necessities of other 
laws. He cannot yet, with anything like a freedom from doubt, 
judge and know what was the original condition of matter, nor 
how it came to be modified into the various extant masses that 
traverse space in every direction as suns, planets, comets, 
meteors, cosmic dust, or that move or rest here on earth. 

Life and special action in atoms of matter, with a spirit to 
perceive and conform to all special and general necessities, being 
given, with aggregations of many varied kinds, we may safely 
surmise that, conforming to various necessities, the essential 
motions of the atoms of matter, not as of chance, but as of 
necessity, in the execution of a purpose conceived by the spirit, 
as a necessity also of its being, led to various encounters in the 
course of time. The matter of the atoms could then, still in con- 
formity with necessities, combine among themselves into new 
forms, new substances, under the guidance of the spirit. Hence, 
ultimately, all we see and know, all that now exists or occurs has 
resulted through innumerable transmutations; more and more of 
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which gradually become known to man, as observation and 
science gain fresh points of departure, whence to extend his 
acquaintance with the facts of nature, present and past, so as to 
predict with certainty more and more of the future. 

The cycle of existence may be conceived to be as follows. At 
first, from all eternity, the latent spirit existed, which we term 
God; existed of necessity, living and active of necessity, 
possessed of the potentiality of necessity, of all the powers 
since exercised by it as necessities of its being. This spirit, of 
necessity, differentiated a portion of itself into patent existence, 
as a material atom then another, and another, until every atom 
of matter was created, if such creation has ceased even yet. It 
next, after more or less of such atoms were so provided, com- 
bined them in various ways, and in various degrees, of necessity. 
At each stage of combination, it may be that a latent increment 
from itself had necessarily to be added to each patent atom, to 
enable it to fulfil its new patent function. Supposing, then, that 
man is the highest patent development of patent matter, his 
component atoms, and especially those concerned in supporting 
his reasoning powers, being more highly organised, are of a 
higher class of spirituality than any other patent material atoms, 
But it stands to reason that the necessity of the spirit’s latent 
existence would ever preserve such a balance of the total latent 
spiritual fund, after providing for the wants of all patent 
material necessities of every class, as would be sufficient to 
secure it the needful preponderance in the spiritual-material 
system of universal being. The exact counterpart of this pre- 
ponderance is seen in our solar system. As the whole system 
gravitates towards, and revolves round the sun’s centre of 
gravity in exact counterpoise, so the atoms of the whole universe 
would gravitate and revolve in exact counterpoise, in every 
manner required by the necessities of their being. As an atom 
of matter was advanced a grade in combination, unorganised or 
organised, the larger a proportion of latent spirit would it 
receive; and vice versa, as it was retrograded in the scale, a 
portion of its spirit would be set free, to return to the latent 
balance. Moreover, we may conceive that, like as bank notes are 
never re-issued, so no portion of latent spirit is ever re-issued. 
Each and every portion of the spirit would at length, conceivably, 
have been once patently specialized as time went on, without 
re-issue. But as the same patent atom of matter is constantly 
entering as a constituent into different, classes of individuals, so 
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we may suppose a necessity by which each portion of latent 
spirit shall, after its return to the latent balance, be re-issued on 
a fresh cycle of patent service, so to speak; and in this way we 
may conceive that, ultimately, every portion of the latent spirit 
shall have been specialized in every combination of _ patent 
material existence in the whole universe. All will then have 
acquired a practical experience of every circumstance of latent 
spiritual and patent material existence. Further details of rami- 
fications of this hypothesis might be worked out in endless mazes, 
until the re-absorption of all patent matter into latent spirit was 
brought about, as in the Brahminical and Buddhistical theories. 
But of what avail such total reabsorption? Eternal life is eternal 
action. The eternal spirit must, of necessity, eternally act. 
Developments as infinite as is eternity must be imagined, in 
order to furnish work for the exercise of its eternal action. 
These may well be left to its own eternal perception. But the 
theory enables us to conceive that every new development of 
patent matter, and of human mental power, is a patent result of 
a new perception acquired by the latent spirit, so that Divine 
development of perception, knowledge and power, is ever going 
on, will ever go on to all eternity. This may, perhaps, be ad- 
mitted by some to be a higher, nobler conception of the Divine 
nature and attributes than what consists in supposing God to 
possess an absolute arbitrary will and infinite power, with a 
goodness of wish and purpose strangely contrasted with endless 
evil, with the ceaseless sufferings of all sentient creation, and 
with the constant rebellion and punishment of reasonable man, 
the crown of patent material creation; also with a purely arbi- 
trary and utterly unjust mercy, whether we consider this last to 
be exercised in consequence of a comparative righteousness that 
proceeds from powers bestowed arbitrarily by Himself, or in 
consequence of a vicarious righteousness acquired by faith in a 
vicarious victim of His wrath, this faith being also arbitrarily 
bestowed, in most cases through the mere accident of birth, re- 
sidence, or chance acquaintanceship. 

While our globe was undergoing the modifications by which 
its solids, its fluids, and its atmosphere were gradually separated 
from each other, the sun, the moon, the other planets, were like- 
wise being slowly fashioned into what we see. These last are, 
comparatively, of little consequence and importance to us. 
Beyond their slight appreciable effect in the gravitation and 
orbits of the system, :we know little or nothing about them; nor 
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is it likely we shall ever know much more, The moon comes a 
little nearer to the ken of our telescopes. She affects the tides 
of ocean much more than does the sun. She is small, but she 
is near. No atmosphere is distinguishable around her, even 
with the most powerful glasses most sedulously applied. But 
some atmosphere there must be in her, if only partial and tem- 
porary. She has high mountains and deep depressions on her 
surface. She has extinct and active volcanoes, A volcano 
must eject steam and gas, for a volcano cannot be formed, save 
by the action and reaction of water and suitable minerals on one 
another. If the moon be without.a permanent atmosphere, she 
cannot have either vegetation or animal life on her surface. Her 
appearance is that of a rocky mass. Did trees, woods, or houses 
exist there, our glasses would make them perceptible, but there 
is no trace of any. From the absence of an atmosphere, her 
surface is necessarily far colder than the summits of our highest 
mountains. Organic life is therefore almost, if not quite, impos- 
sible. But wherever a volcano is in active operation, steam and 
gas must be evolved; lava and scoriz also, more or less; with 
upheavals. The steam must be very soon recondensed into 
water, which may rush in torrents a short way down; inside or 
outside the crater’s slopes. The former must find its way back 
to the interior, and help to feed the volcano, The latter will 
very soon be converted into ice,and be lost for that purpose, 
Some of it, however, will filter though the substance of the cone, 
Volcanoes may ultimately quite die out, by the gradual con- 
version into ice, on the surface, of all the water that must be 
inside the moon’s mass. What becomes of the gases generated ? 
Is the cold of the interior so intense as to condense them also 
into liquids, into snow and ice, into crystals, or into amorphous 
particles or masses of their respective minerals? It would seem 
so; it would seem that it must be so; otherwise, an atmosphere 
would have been formed there, as on our globe. Perhaps there 
is too little water, or too little combustible minerals there to 
perpetuate an atmosphere. 

How the moon came to separate from the coat how the 
moons—satellites—of other planets, how the rings of Saturn, 
came to separate from them, how the primaries came to separate 
from the sun and from one another, may, perhaps, some day be 
demonstrably known. For the present it is a mystery, as is the 
existence of comets, and of comet-like clouds of the so-called 
rolites: or meteoric stones, Their extremely eccentric orbits 
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round the sun, and certain remarked irregularities in their returns 
to visible distances, are puzzles to the astronomer, no less than 
to the philosophical enquirer into nature. It is suggested by the 
conditions of these bodies, however, as by that of the mass of 
dust-like matter, in solid particles, probably of various sizes, 
that fills nearly the whole space between the sun and the earth, 
and is now, since about three centuries, known to astronomers 
as the Zodiacal Light, as it was known, in its matutinal aspect, 
to the whole world of Islam from Muhammad's days, at least, 
downwards, by the name of the “ False Dawn,” that the separa- 
tion of the solar system into many distinct masses, occurred 
while the whole was in a more or less nebulous state. Electricity, 
or some still more subtle, still more occult force, may have 
determined the separation of these bodies, through differences of 
polarity, affecting the directions of gravitation and repulsion, 
something in a similar way to that by which the different 
minerals were brought together into more or less contiguous 
masses in the solid kernel of the earth. 

The sun, then, on its first separation from its planets, &c., was 
merely a central mass of gradually condensing primitive atoms, 
that continued to revolve on its own axis as an oblate spheroid, 
as before the separation. How the planets became similar 
spheroids is far more difficult to explain, or rather, utterly 
impossible, 

As the constituent matter of the earth was not then differen- 
tiated into its solid, liquid, and zriform parts, so also the sun 
at that period may not yet have become a light and heat exciting 
body. Changes may have been requisite in his mass and in the 
mass of the earth—reciprocal changes—ere light and heat, or 
either of them separately, could be evoked. Light seems to be 
resident, somehow, in a different medium from the habitat of 
heat. Both appear to be modes of motion; but the moving 
matter is different for each, and the mode of motion will naturally 
differ also. Up to certain points, light is seen in its very centre 
without perceptible heat; as in the glow-worm, the fire-fly, the 
phosphorescence of the sea, &c. Considerable heat is constantly 
experienced without an approach to light, as far as we can 
perceive. But great degrees of heat appear to be necessarily 
accompanied by corresponding increasing degrees of light. The 
degrees of heat and accompanying light are, however, very 
various, according to the nature of the heated substance which 
serves as a centre for the propagation of light. Again, per- 
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ceptible and even great heat can be excited in a body at a 
distance from the exciting centre, without the intervening air, 
&c., being increased in anything like the same proportion ; 
whereas light, on the same surface, is always proportional to its 
original central intensity and the distance of the body illuminated 
from that centre, provided no kind of curtain intervene. The 
moon is illuminated by the sun, but is not warmed ; mountain- 
peaks the same. A book is read in the car of a balloon by day 
at any height, when too dense a cloud is not being traversed ; 
but the reader would be frozen at great altitudes, were he not 
warmly clad in proportion: 

However, the sun having, in process of time, ripened into a 
light and heat exciting body, while the earth also had gradually 
separated its solids, fluid, and air, more or less, the differences 
of day and night, summer and winter, began by degrees to 
influence the ball, and to bring about the needful combination of 
circumstances, under which organized life took form on earth, as 
a necessary consequence. 

Organized life is that by which a living organism, as differen- 
tiated through many and many an ascending degree from the 
simplest forms of chemical combinations, is not only able to 
combine with one or successive portions of ever-living matter, 
organized or not, but also, by so combining therewith, to impart 
to the new compound the same, similar, or correlative qualities 
with those possessed by itself, or by certain definite parts or 
members of itself—to assimilate it, in short. Chemical combina- 
nation is still the basis of assimilation. The simplest form of 
the latter may be, most probably is or was, but one degree 
removed from the highest form of non-organic combination. 
But the organism had two other powers not possessed, or not 
equally possessed, by inorganic matter—the complementary 
processes of disassimilation and egestion, and that of the propa- 
gation of its species. The phenomena of composition and de- 
composition of matter, form then, a complete circle at one pole 
of the principal diameter of which is the primeval neutral atom, 
and at the opposite pole the organized atom about to become a 
new individual of its species. 

In all chemical combinations, the two combining bodies, when 
in equivalent quantities, however large or small, totally disappear ; 
and a new body, resembling neither of them, but equal to them 
both in quantity, is formed by their gradual or very rapid atomic 
combination. In assimilation, also, a precisely similar combina- 
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tion takes place; but this always occurs gradually, in ultra. 
microscopic quantities only, in the compound atoms or molecules 
of the combining bodies. One of these combining bodies is al- 
ways prepared, secreted by the organism from its own substance, 
the other may be either a molecule of a non-organized substance, 
liquefied or otherwise prepared or conveyed to the former by the 
organism or one or more of its organs; or a molecule of some 
other organized substance, analogously prepared, and conveyed, 
as before, to combine with the molecule from the organism’s 
own substance. In disassimilation, both of the combining mole- 
cules may be derived from the organism’s substance. By 
egestion, the prepared organized compound is eliminated from 
the organism in some special manner. 

Propagation of species, in unorganized matter, is always an 
external operation. Atoms or molecules of two or more com- 
bining substances are somehow brought into juxtaposition, and 
then, successive combinations of atom with atom takes place, 
each perfectly independent of the other, however slow or rapid 
may be the conversion of the whole, however complete or partial. 
But, organic matter and organisms can only be reproduced or 
propagated by organisms, or by special organs of organisms, 
Organic matter after the first step from unorganized atoms, is 
the result of assimilation or disassimilation, healthy or morbid. 
Assimilated organic matter becomes or is part of a tissue or fluid 
essential to the perfect organism. Disassimilated organic matter 
is that which is either already egested from the substance of an 
organism, or is contained in some special organ through which 
it will be so egested. The assimilated, and also the disassimi- 
lated, the egested, organized matter of one species of organism 
is always appropriate food for the individuals of some other 
species ; but the egesta of one individual is never the appropriate 
food for itself or for another individual of the same species. 
Generally speaking, no individual organism appropriately ingests 
and assimilates the assimilated matter of an individual of its 
own species; but, from necessity, custom, or training, it may 
occur to a greater or less extent. 
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(To be continued.) 
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TRADITIONS AND LEGENDS OF 
ABRAHAM. 





By Dr. W. F. AINSWORTH. 


I—THE PLACE OF HIS BIRTH. 


THERE are some traditions connected with the East, the localities 
of which our modern travellers have proximately determined, 
which have not hitherto attracted that attention of which they 
are deserving. . 

This may be attributed to several circumstances, among which 
stand prominent, the apparently fabulous character of the tradi- 
tions themselves, and next, the unfamiliar localities with which 
they are associated. 

When we further consider that in the present day there is so 
wide a discrepancy among comparative geographers, that some 
associate “ Ur of the Chaldees "—the birth-place of Abraham— 
with the ruins at Mu-Kayir, or “place of bitumen,” on the 
western or right bank of the river Euphrates; others with the 
ruins at Warka, in the Chaldean marshes; others with Dehi Ur, 
the “ village of Ur,” in Luristan (De Bode’s Travels, i. 346); and, 
others again, with the town of Ur-fah, in Mesopotamia, to which 
several traditions connected with the Patriarch have attached 
themselves—when we consider that some identify Haran, whither 
Abraham went*from Ur, and where his father Terah died, with 
Haran near Ur-fah, in Mesopotamia; and others with Harran el 
’Awamid, or “ Harran of the Columns,” on the plain of Damascus; 
it may be fairly questioned, whether with all our boasted learning, 
the reproach made by De Guignes—the translator of Abu'l Ghazi 
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—to the Orientals, of being bad geographers, is not in some 
particular branches of research applicable to ourselves. 

Previous to the ‘discovery of the Mu-Kayir inscriptions, Sir 
Henry Rawlinson definitely concluded that Warka—the supposed 
Biblical city of Erech—was, moreover, “ Ur of the Chaldees.” 
Iie remarked that a very ancient MS. connected the ruins of 
Warka with Ur. “The traditionists report that Abraham was 
born at cl Warka, in the district of Edh Dhdwadbi (Dowab in 
Persian, ‘two rivers’), on the confines of Kaskar, and that his 
father afrerwards moved to Nimrod’s capital, which is in the 
territory of Kutha.” This would apply to Mu-Kayir, which is 
in the territory of Kufa or Kutha, and Assudi corroborates this 
view of the case, when he states that when the mother of 
Abraham found herself pregnant, Azar (the Biblical Terah), 
feared lest the child should perish, so he went out with her toa 
country between Kufa and Wasit, which was called Ur. The 
only difference between the two traditions is, that Terah lived 
first at Warka, but that Abraham, the child, was born at Ur, or 
Mu-Kayir. 

The name of Hur, or Ur, having since been found on cylinders 
obtained at Mu-Kayir, as also records of a series of kings from 
Ur-Ukh (B.c. 2230) to Nabonidus (B.C. 540) chiefs, it is supposed 
of an Ethiopic or Scythic invasion, Sir Henry Rawlinson was 
led to conjecture that the word “ Hebrew” itself, might have 
been derived from ‘Ibra, a parish of this place, the temple of 
which was dedicated, like many others in Chaldza, to Sin, “the 
moon,” and whence the term Mesene was applied by the Greeks 
to the surrounding region. 

Mr. Loftus remarked upon this:—* May not the name. Ur 
have been applied not to a city, but to a district of the Chaldees, 
which included both the ruined sites of Warka and Mu-Kayir?” 
“In this light,” he adds, “‘ Ur of the Chaldees,’ is, I believe, 
regarded by some authorities on this subject” (Chald@a and 
Susiana, p. 162). It certainly appears in corroboration of this 
conjecture, that whilst we have the name of Ur on cylinders 
found at Mu-Kayir, we have also the same name in the first 
syllable of Uruch, or Urukh, the Biblical Erech. 

Mr. Baillie Fraser suggested in his Mesopotamia and Assyria 
(p. 115), that Warka, the modern name of Erech, may possibly 
represent Orchoe of the Chaldeans, while the term Orchoe may 
be nothing more than a mere modification of the ancient Erech, 
or of Warka, or Irka (Urka), a more modern pronunciation of 
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both. Orchoe is no doubt an euphemism for Urka, but as we 
have distinct mention of the fact in the historians of Alexander 
the Great, that the Orchoe of .the Greeks was on the right bank 
of the river, or at Mu-Kayir, whilst it appears that Warka is 
indifferently termed Irka or Urka, and further, that the term Ur, 
or “ fire,” appears in the ancient name of Urukh, or Erech (Irak, 
as it became under the Khalifs), we have no alternative but to 
suppose that Ur of the Chaldees was the name of a district, 
rather than a place, although it might have been both, Mu- 
Kayir was, we believe, first identified’ by Major Rennell, with 
the Orchoe or Urchoe of the Greeks, and in the Researches in 
Assyria, &c. (p. 180), with Ur of the Chaldees—an identification 
since corroborated by the discovery. of inscriptions—the only 
point open to dispute is, whether the name did not extend to 
the neighbourhood and comprise also Urukh, Erech, or Warka, 
The credit of the earliest conjecture as to the identity of the 
Biblical Erech with Warka, lies we believe with the late Colonel 
Taylor of Baghdad. 

It remains pretty certain amidst all the difficulties that en- 
compass the question, that Abraham was born in or at “ Ur of 
the Chaldees,” at Warka or Mu-Kayir, according as we give 
credit or not to the tradition of the father having removed from 
the one place to the other previous to his birth, 


II.—ABRAHAM CAST INTO THE FIRE, 


Sir Henry Rawlinson, in his “ Notes on a March from Zohab 
to Khuzistan” (Journ. of R. G, S., Vol. IX., p. 81), first described 
some ruins in the latter region (ancient Susiana), called Man- 
janik, which were said to cover an extent of country about four 
miles in circumference, and to belong to two distinct epochs, the 
one being more particularly characterized by a huge Babylonian 
mound ; the other, by traces of buildings of hewn blocks of 
stone, 

This great mound was traditionally held to be the identical 
spot where Nimrod cast the Patriarch Abraham into the fire, 
with the famous Manjanik or Mangonel, which the Orientals 
suppose to have been first used upon this occasion. The flame 
of the furnace is said to have been so intense that no one could 
approach it, the machine, therefore, was invented for the express 
purpose of casting the Patriarch into the fire. Sir Henry 
Layard, who since visited Manjanik, says that there are no - — 
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mounds there of any consequence, but that the tradition men- 
tioned by Sir Henry Rawlinson certainly attaches to the place 
(Journ. R. G. S., Vol. XIL., p. 103). Baron de Bode, who also 
visited the same spot, describes, however, an isolated hill, crowned 
by an Imam Zadeh, or “sepulchral chapel,” and running up to 
the top of which was a wall. The Baron suggests that this was 
probably the hillock described by Sir Henry, as being an artificial 
mound, and hence taken by him for a monument of the Baby- 
lonian era (Trav., Vol. I., p. 397). 

The Rev. Mr. Renouard, at that time Foreign Secretary to the 
R. G. S., pointed out the anachronism contained in the name of 
the engine, “ manjanik,” which was borrowed from the Greek 
“manjanicon,” a military engine, but he admitted at the same 
time, that the the term “mangonel” may have been borrowed 
from the Christian historians of the Crusades. But it does not 
precisely follow because the Orientals have got hold of a wrong 
word, Greek or Christian—borrowed from the Seleucids or from 
the Crusaders—for the engine, that something of the kind may 
not have been in existence in more ancient times. The art of 
building exhibits, at the most remote period, far more wonderful 
applications of mechanical skill than would be contained in the 
projection of the patriarch’s body into a fiery furnace. Happily, 
however, for the disquisition, the tradition is unquestionably 
fabulous, and probably had its origin in the expulsion of Terah 
and his family from Urukh, or Ur, “the land of fire.” 

Baron de Bode describes in his “Travels in Liristan and 
Arabistin ” (Vol. I., p. 345), his coming to a place called Tashun, 
situated in the same region as Manjanik—that is to say, in the 
hilly district at the head waters of the Hedyphon—and which, 
he says, is at present a poor place; but the ruins of houscs, 
bazaars, palaces, and baths, scattered in all directions, and 
venerable old trees with massive branches, attest to its having 
been formerly a considerable and a picturesque town. 

According to the natives, there exists a tradition that Tashin 
is the spot where the patriarch Ibrahim or Abraham was thrown 
into a burning furnace by Nimrod, “the mighty hunter before 
the Lord,” and, in corroboration of this tradition, they adduce 
the name of the town, Tashin, which is derived from Atdsh, or 
* fire.” 

It is also in the neighbourhood of Tashun that Baren de Bode 
found Dehi Ur, or “the village of Ur,” written by ellipsis Dur in 
‘Kinnear’s Itinerary.” He thinks that it is not unlikely that the 
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limits of Chaldza extended thus far east, for we know from 
Pliny and Strabo, that some of the rivers of Susiana discharged 
their waters into’the lake or sea of the Chaldees. “ Not the 
least curious circumstance,” he’ adds, “is that Ur, like Tashan 
and Manjanik, should be connected with the notion of fire, for 
Ur, in Hebrew, literally means fire.” This, therefore, may be 
the reason why St. Jerome, in his translation of Nehemiah ix, 7, 
“Thou art the Lord, the God, who didst choose Abram, and 
broughtest him out of the Ur of the Chaldees,” renders the 
passage, “out of the fire of the Chaldees.” 

The fact is, that the whole region is dotted, from Hit on the 
Euphrates to the foot of Zagros, with bitumen pits and wells of 
naphtha. Mu-Kayir, the site of Ur, means “the place of bitu- 
men.” Hence was it also the great seat of the Parsis, or fire 
worshippers, who conducted the vapour of naphtha through a 
pipe to their altars, as represented on cylinders, and more 
especially in sculptures of the Sasanian times; and by this 
means the Magi were cnabled to maintain what \they called a 
perpetual fire, and that without apparent fuel. It was, indeed, 
the forerunner of the application of coal gas to lighting. 

It is, however, not a little curious, that Tashun has a spring of 
very clear water, with much foliage around it, wherein sacred 
fish are kept; just as we see at the well-known reservoir of the 
Birket Ibrahim el Khalil, or “ Fountain of Abraham the Be- 
loved,” at Urfah in Mesopotamia. 

We know from Ammianus Marcellinus (lib. 25, cap. 26), that 
there was in the time of Jovian, a castle called “Ur of the 
Persians,” in Assyria, and as there are naphtha springs at 
Hammam Ali, or “the hot baths of Ali,” on the river Tigris, 
this may have been the place meant. Close by is an artificial 
mount, in which Sir Henry Layard had several trenches opened, 
but without finding anything of interest (Nineveh and Babylon, 
p. 465). But there are also other naphtha springs lower down 
the river, at a place called Kayirah, or “that of bitumen,” and 
nearer to Kal’ah Shirkat, which—from being as Ammianus 
describes it, “prope Hatram,” or near to Atra, and the site of an 
ancient Assyrian city—was most probably known at that time 
as “ Ur of the Persians.” 


III.—PERSIAN VERSION OF THE TRADITION. 


Oriental historians and geographers refer to the same tradi- 
tion, but with variations which only serve to illustrate its 
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connection with Ur or “fire.” Yackut, the author of the 
“Mojem el Buldan,” or “ Dictionary of Countries,” for example, 
says under the head of “ Eber-Kuk,” or “ Mound of Abraham,” 
near Isthakhr or Persepolis, “there is nigh to it a hill of an ashey 
colour, and the inhabitants pretend that these are the vestiges of 
the fire which Abraham lighted up for Berdah and Selanch.” 

It is to be remarked here, that as with our version, Abraham 
was Abram, before his consecration to the worship of one God ; 
so with the Orientals was he known as Ibra and Eber or Iber, 
before he became Ibrahim. The term Hebrew—Ebra or Ibru— 
may have been derived, or may be contained in this name with 
far greater probability, than as suggested by Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
in that of a parish of the land of Ur. 

The word Kuk or “mound,” is also associated with bitumen, 
as well as with Eber or Abraham, as at the well-known Kér- 
Kuk, a large town at the foot of Zagros, and so named from a 
mound close by, from which flames were seen to issue at night, 
and even in day time, until the hill was tapped, and the reservoir 
of naptha utilised. 

“But I have read,” continucs Yackut in his “ Dictionary,” in 
the Abestak, which is a book of the religion of the Majus (Maji, 
Parsis, Gebrs or Guebres, “ Fire-worshippers”); the following 
tradition : 

Soda, daughter of Tebba and wife of Kai Kaus (Cyrus), fell in 
love with Kai Khosrau (Chosroes), son of the king, and sought 
to seduce him, Irritated by the refusal of the young prince, she 
accused him before his father with having attempted to dis- 
honour her. 

Kai Khosrau in order to prove his innocence, had a great fire 
lit upon the Eber-Kuk, and said: 

“If I am innocent, I shall pass through the flames without 
injury ; if I am guilty, the fire will destroy me.” 

The ordeal took place. He issued forth from the flames 
untouched, and dissipated the suspicions that rested on him. 

The ashes of this fire formed an elevated mound, and the 
people call it, in the present day, the mound of Abraham. 

“But Abraham,” Yakut adds, as a commentary to this tradi- 
tion, “never came into Persia, but remained in the country of 
Mosul, or in that of Babylon. Nevertheless, I have read some- 
where, that he did come to Eber-Kuk, and that it was he who 
forbade the inhabitants to use oxen for labour, and hence, this 
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animal is never attached to the plough, although there are many 
herds in the country.” 

“Abd Bekr Muhammad, son of ‘a person called Harbi, of 
Shiraz, assured me that he has resided three times in different 
seasons at Eber-Kuk, and that he never saw rain fall in the 
interior of the town, an exemption which the inhabitants attri- 
bute to the prayers of Abraham.” 

Eber Kuk, better known as Persepolis, was unquestionably a 
magnificent city, as attested by existing ruins, and after making 
all allowance for oriental hyperbole and exaggeration: there is 
also little doubt ‘but that it was situated in a splendid climate. 


IV.—ABRAHAM AS “THE FATHER OF NATIONS.” 


Abraham is claimed alike by Hebrews, and by Arabs, as their 
great progenitor, as he had also been looked upon by some as 
the representative of Patriarchal life. Abram has been read as 
“father of elevation,” or “high father,” but the name was most 
likely indicative of his praying on high places, and the fact of 
his having been looked upon as a progenitor of races, would 
give further countenance to the suggestion before made, that the 
name of Hebrew was derived from Eber or Ibra, our “ Abram.” 

Abraham or Ibrahim, again is read as “father of multitudes,” 
or in the context, “father of nations.” According to the Biblical 
version, his name was changed in his ninety-ninth year, when 
the Divine Being renewed his covenant, that he should be “ the 
father of nations.” According to the profane interpretation, his 
name was Ibra, Eber, or Abram, when as a Fire-worshipper, he 
received his first call, and forsook the gods of the land (Judith 
v. 6-8). Abraham has even been identified with the Brahma of 
the Hindhus; and he is also said by the Arabs to have first 
founded the Kabah or Beit Allah, “the house of God,” at 
Mekka. 

If tradition and history continue to shew that the most dis- 
tinguished of all the ancient servants of God, removed from 
Chaldaea to Canaan, and thence to Egypt, it is not surprising if 
the Patriarch may likewise have embraced in his journeyings 
those early centers of civilisation which extended round the 
head of the Persian Gulf—the cradle of the Persian Empire—as 
well as those at the head of the Gulf of Arabia or the Red Sea. 

The concise history in Genesis, relates nothing concerning 
that portion of the Patriarch’s life, which was passed prior to 
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the age of sixty. It regards only such occurrences as took 
place subsequent to his emigration to Canaan. 

But it is intimated in Joshua xxiv. 2, that Terah and his 
family served other gods “beyond the Euphrates,” and on this 
has been founded the tradition that Terah was not only a 
worshipper, but that he was also a maker of idols, and that the 
youthful Abraham, discovering the futility of such gods, des- 
troyed all those his father had made, and justified the act in 
various conversations and arguments with his father, which we 
find reported at length. | 

It was from Abraham’s coming forth from Ur, considered as 
the land of fire, of the Chaldeans, that the tradition, as we have 
before seen, is supposed to have originated, that he was for his 
disbelief in the established idols, cast by Nimrod into a burning 
furnace, from which he was delivered by a special miracle. 
Haran, the brother of Abraham, gave his name to the city, still 
so designated, the first place at which Terah tarried on his 
emigration ; just as a neighbouring site was called Ur, or Urfah, 
after the land from whence they came, and a further site in the 
same neighbourhood was, and is still called Serug or Seruj, 
after the grandfather of Terah. The existence of such a group 
of places, associated by name, as well as by tradition, with the 
Patriarchial emigration from Ur, disposes altogether of the 
theory of Haran being represented by Harran el Awamid, near 
Damascus, and which site is not even in Mesopotamia, or 
“between the two rivers,’ and “beyond the Euphrates,” as 
intimated in various Biblical paragraphs. The premature 
death of Haran, suggested the addition to the oft repeated 
tradition, that he, by way of punishment for his disbelief of the 
truths, for which Abraham suffered, was marvellously destroyed 
by the same fire from which his brother had been miraculously 
preserved. This, with characteristic oriental inconsistency, 
would remove the traditional site of the burning into Mesopo- 
tamia, save that it must be looked upon as simply hyperbolical, 
signifying that Haran died as he had lived, a Fire-worshipper, 


V.—TuHE ADORATION OF THE HEAVENLY BODIES. 


The worship of the Chaldeans and of the Arabians, is pre- 
sumed to have been directed solely to the heavenly bodies, before 
the introduction of Fire worship, the institution of Magi, and 
the erection of Pyraei or fire-temples, 
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The transition from the adoration of the abstract idea of 
infinite light and vivifying warmth, to its emblem, the sacred 
fire,can be readily understood, and it is probable that “Sabaism,” 
or, according to Gesenius, more correctly “ Tsxbaism,” had its 
first rise in the country of natural fires—the regions in which to 
the present day, naptha springs—the ‘ Azar-gahs” and “ Azar-i- 
nush’s,” as they were called,do most abound. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson tells us that it is well known, that the 
Fire-worshippers refer the institutions of their religion, and the 
veneration which they attach to fire, to the fable of “ Nimrod 
and the Patriach,” or to the fact of Abraham having suffered for 
wishing to replace the worship of secondary, by primary causes, 
and to supplant Pantheism by the adoration of one God, But we 
think the version before given of the gradual transition of an 
abstract idea, to one of a more tangible description—always so 
much favoured by an ignorant multitude—is the most probable, 
the most reasonable, and the most acceptable one. 

Josephus, also argues in his “Antiquities” that Abraham 
brought astronomy westward, and that he even taught that 
science to the Egyptians, from the fact that Chaldwa was the 
region in which astronomy ‘was reputed to have been first 
cultivated. But Egyptian antiquities attest to the existence of 
elementary astronomical ideas, as having been introduced into 
their Pantheistic theosophy, from the most ancient times. 

Masudi, in his “General History,” states that the worship of 
the heavenly bodies was introduced by Nimrod, in the time of 
Terah, whom he, like other Orientals (not Hebrew), designated 
by the name of “ Azar” or “ Fire.” 

“ Great public calamities and changes of dominion in the east 
and the west,” the Orienial historian goes on to say, “ occurred at 
this epoch, a period equally remarkable for the introduction of 
astrology, and the influence of its predictions on the minds of 
men. Nimrod was also informed that a child should be born, 
who would dissipate their idle dreams, and destroy their 
idolatry ; which inducing the monarch to command the presence 
of the child, Abraham was placed in concealment. When he 
advanced a little in age, he came forth from his cave, and 
attracted by the beauties of the heavenly host, admired each in 
succession, and pronounced it to be his Lord.” 

“ Gabriel, however, turned his heart, and instructed him in the 
love and adoration of the Eternal God.” (This is a characteristic 
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increased in piety,and derided and exposed the gods of his tribe 
and people. Their complaint was carried to Nimrod, who 
exposed him to the action of fire, but the Lord kept him cool 
and unhurt ; and on that day, the planets and their temples in 
all parts of the earth, were humbled.” 

It will be observed that there is a slight inconsistency between 
this last sentence, and the statement that the worship of the 
heavenly bodies was first introduced by Nimrod, in the time of 
Terah, or “ Azar,” the father of Abraham. Had this been the 
case, there could not be expected to be temples to the planets 
already scattered over the earth. 

Hamdallah Mustifi, is almost the only Oriental writer who 
associates this tradition with the Birs Nimrdd, or Borsippa. 
“ Birs,” he says, “which was a residence of Nimrid, at which he 
exposed Ibrahim Khalil—on whom be peace—to the action of 
fire.” 

Ion Batrick, another Oriental writer, especially recognises 
Nimrdd, as a Majus and a Sabaean; and he says that it was he 
who first introduced the worship of fire. 


VI.—ABRAHAM AS THE PROPHET OF GOD. 


Some of the facts, obscurely alluded to in the Oriental 
chronicles, meet with corroboration from other profane sources. 
Thus, Suidas, whom Stephanus describes as “Gravis auctor 
Graecus,” although Strabo denounces him as a writer of fables, 
relates that Terah, the father of Abrahan, made or manufactured 
statues and images for the purposes of that idolatrous worship, 
which had been transmitted to him from his ancestor Serug, and 
which he encouraged by-example and exhortation. 

Suidas, further informs us, that at sixteen years of age, 
Abraham cautioned his father against seducing men to idolatry 
for the sake of pernicious gain, and taught him that there is no 
God besides Him who dwells in Heaven, and who created the 
whole world. It is added that he destroyed the statues and 
images made by his father, and departed with him from Chaldza. 

Some Jewish authors also lend their authority in support of 
the same tradition. Genebrand, in his “ Chronicles,” refers to 
such, as substantiating the fact that not only was Terah engaged 
in the manufacture of idols, but that even Abraham once pursued 
the same occupation. 

Maimonides (More Nevochim, c. 29), avers, however, that 
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Abraham was educated in the religion of the Sabaeans, who 
acknowledge no deity, but the stars, and that he was led by his 
own reflection, to a belief in an intelligent Creator and governor 
of the universe; but that he did not renounce Paganism till the 
fiftieth year of his age. That Abraham was brought up in the 
religion of the Sabaeans, is also an opinion adopted by Spencer, 
in his learned treatise (De Leg. Heb. Ritual. Lib. ii. c. 1, § 2. 
Vol. i. p. 299). 

Others relate according to Heédegger, in his “ History of the 
Patriarch ” (Hist. Patriarch, iii. 36), that his father deputed 
Abraham to sell his idols in his absence, and that a man, who 
pretended to be a purchaser, having ascertained that he was fifty 
years of age, remonstrated with him for adoring, at such an age, 
a being who is but a day old. 

Abraham impressed and confounded by this remonstrance, 
destroyed them all, excepting the largest, before his father’s 
return; and he told him that having presented an oblation of flour 
to the.idols, the stoutest of them, in whose hands he had. placed 
a hatchet, had hewn the others to pieces with that weapon. 

Terah replied, that this was bantering, because the idols had 
not sense to act in such a manner; upon which, Abraham, 
retorted these words upon his father against the worship of such 
gods. But he was delivered up by Terah to Nimrod, the 
sovereign of the country ; and because he refused to worship fire, 
according to his order, he was thrown into the midst of the 
flames from which he escaped uninjured. 

Such legends are very absurd, and they bear evidence of 
anachronisms, for it is manifest that long ere Abraham was fifty 
years of age, his father had emigrated to Haran, which was 
beyond the kingdom of Nimrod; but they derive interest from 
their all referring in an indirect manner to the same facts. 

David Levi has given an account of the same tradition 
extracted from the “ Midrash Bereschith,” in his “ Lingua Sacra,” 
showing, that it is countenanced by the Talmud, and it is also 
related by the worthy father, St. Jerome (Hieronymus) in his 
“Hebrew Traditions,” and he seems to admit its general 
credibility, 

It remained to the great compiler, D, Herbelot, to: expound 
the most extravagant tradition extant upon the subject ; and the 
one in which the most irrelevant matter is brought to bear upon 
it. It is true that the learned orientalist refers for his authority 
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to a work which again quotes one Ali as its source of informa- 
tion, but the story is not the less absurd on that account. 

Nimrod, it is related, having cast Abraham into the fire, for 
his having refused to recognize him as sovereign master and lord 
of the world, and surprised at secing him issue forth untouched 
—said to his courtiers :— 

“T will go to Heaven, to see this all-powerful 'God who pro- 
tects Abraham.” 

It was with this view, that according to another legend (for 
these are written traditions), he began to erect the Tower, and 
this having been overthrown, he attempted to scale the Heavens 
in a chariot, drawn by four monstrous birds, called Kerkes, and 
he was finally punished for his impious attempts, by a fly pene- 
trating through his nostrils to his brain, and there depositing a 
worm, which, growing daily larger, caused so much pain that he 
was obliged to have his head hammered with a mallet before he 
could get any sleep ! 

This latter legend, which is attributed by D. Herbelot to the 
author of “ Lebab,” is too closely connected with a tradition 
which is associated by Persian romancers with the semi-fabulous 
Rohak, not to have had an identical origin. This hero of a re- 
mote antiquity, according to the tradition which is repeated by 
Yakut, was troubled with two serpents, that came from his 
shoulders, and had to be fed upon human brains. 

According to the “ Tarikh Monte-Kheb,” the Zohak of the 
Persians was the same as the Nimrod of the Hebrews, an identity 
which is not upheld by other traditions associated with the same 
legendary hero. But the appellation of Nimrod became, with 
the progress of time, associated, like the names of Nemared and 
Mared, throughout the East, with the simple idea of a “ Rebel 
to God,” and “to the teachings of Abraham.” 

The existence of such a large number of local traditions, and 
semi-historical legends, more especially grouped within a small 
radius of territory, is, however, to say the least of it, very curious; 
and when combined with the fact that we learn so little from the 
Divine Records of the history of Abraham up to the age of sixty, 
they leave a strong impression of certain events having occurred 
during the period which anteceded that when the Patriach first 
crossed the Euphrates, at a point also marked out by ancient 
tradition as not far from Bir, or Birijik, on his way to Canaan. 

We can, indeed, discern, from amidst a mass of traditional and 
legendary matter, certain leading facts, such as that Abraham 
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was born in Ur, whether looked upon as a “ town,” or as the 
“ Land of Fire.” That he was educated in an idolatrous country, 
and in a family actually concerned, by the manufacture of idols, 
in the propagation of a false religion ; that, having renounced 
the worship of the heavenly bodies, or of their emblem on earth, 
“fire,” he was subjected to some description of persecution, most 
generally represented as having been cast into the element which 
he refused to worship, but more probably having reference to the 
escape of the family from the said “ Land of Fire ;” that he was 
providentially removed from the scene of danger; and lastly, 
that, called upon by God to go forth from Haran, and to be the 
founder of a great nation, he ever afterwards laboured to propa- 
gate just sentiments concerning the Deity, wherever he sojourned. 

The fame of his wisdom and piety spread far and wide among 
the nations of the world. This appears from the testimony of 
profane, as well as of inspired writers. His name is, indeed, 
only mentioned with honour, all over the East, to the present 
day. 

In no one aspect, however, does Abraham appear in so glorious 
a light, as when preaching faith in God, as the “ Father of the 
faithful” (Romans iv. 11—18; Galatians iii. 7), and as the 
“Friend of God.” In him the covenant of grace was sealed, 
and the Gospel, it has been argued, was in effect preached. 
(Galatians iii. 8, 9.) 

The Divine promise to the Patriarch appears to have been the 
foundation of that grand scheme for preventing the universal 
prevalence of idolatry, and for preserving among mankind the 
knowledge and worship of the only true God, which, after under- 
going several changes, is to last to the end of time. “ Your father, 
Abraham,” even our Saviour said, “rejoiced to see my day, and 
he saw it, and was glad.” (John viii. 56.) 
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THE DELUGE. 


By JOSHUA PRUSOL. 





(Concluded from page 365.) 


THE origin of man, it will presently be seen, closely connects 
itself with the subject; but the relative period at which he ap- 
peared—a question, perhaps, of impossible solution—or his 
antiquity, will be in no way indispensable, except so far as it 
relates itself to the Deluge. All his remains which are discovered 
in the flood drift, whether these may be near the surface, where 
they are more likely to be on account of their greater lightness, 
or deeper down, give us not the least information on the question. 
For the whole of these washed formations were produced by 
one grand operation, and the bodies of men and animals within 
them must be all of the same date, however deep down or near 
the surface they may be—all swallowed in together. Were 
human remains found in the antediluvian deposits,* we would, 
according to the depth they might be in, have some clue as to 
the antiquity of our race; but if there is no such evidence, so 
far as the Adamic era is concerned, we must be content to 
remain altogether in the dark. Again, has he existed before the 
Adamic period, continued through that long interval, and from 
then down to the present? If we are to look for his beginning 
earlier than the last epoch, it must, of course, have taken place 





* The antediluvian deposits, although concealed by the drift, are in immense 
quantity underneath in all depressed positions sufficiently low to have been free from 
the sweeping force of the flood. They sometimes, even on low lands, show on the 


surface, and can never be mistaken; for they are unwashed and of natural mixture, 
like the surface deposits since the time. 
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anterior to the present continental system, and this would lead 
us a step further back, to the examination of the latest stratified 
rocks, either for his, remains or some marks of his handiwork, 
But if there are no tokens of the presence of man, either by his 
remains or specimens of his art, to be found in any of the 
secondary rocks, it is not unreasonable to suppose that he first 
appeared sometime early in the last era. Until discoveries are 
made in the latest rock formations to the contrary, it will be 
legitimate to hold fast to the conclusion, and reason out the 
subject on the basis that his creation took place within that time. 
Yet, there is still another view of the question to be taken, in the 
fact that the latest rock formations lie under the sea. In another 
geological epoch a portion of them, at least, will be again elevated 
into dry land, and when that time arrives it will be discovered 
whether there are any marks within its strata of human art. 
Without such an impossible item of knowledge, it cannot be 
positively determined whether our race preceded the present 
conformation of the world or otherwise. But should there be 
found no such relics, when the last submerged continents may 
be again heaved up, and as we suppose none are held within 
the most recent stratified formations within our reach, on such 
evidence, the possible and the impossible taken for granted, the 
conclusion is not irrational, that the creation of man must have 
been some time within the existing geological epoch. If rational 
beings had existed in any earlier period, some of their marks 
would unquestionably be left behind. 

Proceeding, therefore, on the assumption that man was for 
the first time born into the world since the present continents 
took form, he of course cannot be of higher antiquity; but the 
ages of the continents themselves differ very widely. Asia, the 
cradle of civilisation and the source of all our knowledge of the 
remote past, by consulting our prejudices we would pronounce 
the oldest continent ; but, geologically viewed, it is perhaps the 
youngest. It may be supposed Africa is, in time, nearest to it, 
or it may be about the same date; whilst it might be presumed 
that South America is vastly older. The breadths of the alluvial 
deposits of their rivers are unerring guides as to their respective 
ages; for deltaic formations, whether in the interior or on sea- 
boards, must always be wide or rarrow, according to the time 
the dry land they have been drawn from has existed. Yet, when 
we judge of the comparative ages of the continents by this un- 
erring standard, there is abundant proof in the widely expanded 
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deltas of the Indian and Chinese rivers and the rivers of Europe, 
such as the Volga and the Danube—although insignificant as 
compared to the Pampas of South America—that the Asiatic 
continent has been long above the ocean, how long no man can 
tell. It is only by knowing the rate at which deltaic formations 
progressively increase that such knowledge could be gained, or 
that we could form even the most vague idea of the time that 
has passed. It may, as a continent, have been high and dry not 
more than a hundred thousand years, or what is much more 
likely, its age might be double the time ; but, in such speculations 
we have to bear in mind that the Deluge must have considerably 
added to the deltas, as its retreating force was principally down 
the river sheds, bearing along with it an enormous proportion of 
the surged up deposits of the land. At all events, let the time 
be long or short, till there is forthcoming evidence in the stratified 
rocks to the contrary, it is reasonable to conclude that rational 
beings first appeared on the scene, earlier or later, within the 
geological periods of the present continents. 

How, or.under what circumstances, they were first created is 
another fact that, perhaps, scientific investigation will never 
make known; but this might be ventured upon—evolution not- 
withstanding—that humanity sprang not from one common 
stock, but that the various types originated at times, perhaps, 
widely differing from each other in their respective contine: ts. 
If they, for instance, had all descended in common from one 
origin, or rather, from the same first parents, the superior 
becoming, according to Darwinian philosophy, evolved, in course 
of time, from the inferior, judging the changes, or, rather, no 
changes we have witnessed during the last three thousand years, 
it must have taken millions of years to have evolved all the 
varieties of the human family which now exist. Now, granting 
evolution in the Darwinian sense, to be true, the world is, no 
doubt, old enough to have produced the many varieties; but, on 
the other hand, if all took place within the present geological 
epoch, it has had no time to evolve so many races in the ascend- 
ing scale; and mankind!must have come into existence during 
that time, if there are no remains, at least of human art, in the 
strata immediately under the antediluvian deposits. Besides, in 
the grand divisions of the world, with perhaps, the exception of 
Asia, there is, in reality, only a single homogeneous race on each 
continent, and, except that rationality belongs to all the- races, 
they, in all other respects, differ as widely as if they belonged to 
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different planets. It may be an error—and everything conjec- 
tured is far more likely to be erroneous than otherwise—still, it 
might be reasonably, supposed that races peculiar to each 
continent, sprang up separately from their own respective first 
parents, not simultaneously, but it may be at various times within 
their respective geological epochs. 

The Asiatic continent differs in this one respect from the other 
grand divisions of the world, that it contains within itself a 
variety of races, apparently of different origin. -The European, 
the Tartar, the Mongul, and the Indian, are four distinct races, 
that make up the bulk of its population, and they vary so much 
from each other, in character, and colour, that we would be in- 
clined to think they have all spruhg from their own respective 
origins, were it not that in very many essential points there is a 
wonderful affinity betwixt them, which might be construed into 
a kind of kinship. The intellectual faculties of all the races, if 
under favourable circumstances, are nearly on the same level— 
they all; in common, have much the same feelings of a love of 
gain, and lust of power; their passions of love, hatred, and re- 
venge, are much alike; and, finally, when under enlightened 
government, progressive ; but with this universal weakness, that 
it is the animal propensity of supplying their wants which urges 
them on in progress. With them, “necessity is the mother of 
invention,” and however low the motive, it is the one important 
step which raises them above the other continental races of our 
planet, who will invent no further than will preserve existence. 
There is another link, which binds all our Asiatic races in 
common. In however low a civilised state any portion of them 
may be, if their soil can only be made to produce, they are all, 
in one primitive form or another, agriculturists; and it is an 
industry, to some extent, they must follow. By nature, they are 
so constituted.that whatever else, they will have bread to eat as 
their staff of life. Even, toa limited extent, the wild Bedouins 
of the desert, and the Tartar hordes of the frozen north, raise 
bread, and whatever they may eat besides, there is not a single 
people over the great area of the continent but longs for the 
produce of the soil.as their favourite food. No matter what con- 
dition they may have been in, either since or before the flood, 
we suppose the pursuit of agriculture, in all time past, was one of 
their industries, . 

Taking all these.reasons collectively into account, this much 
may be conceded—there being so many leading characteristics 
30 
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common to all the Asiatic races, it may be barely possible that 
they have all sprung from the same parentage,and notwithstanding 
the dark Indian, and the yellow Mongol, evolution might have 
—although it is hard to think so, for there is only the duration © 
of the present epoch to account for the changes—produced the 
marked developments which now distinguish them. 

Taking this for granted, whether true or false, we can conceive 
of a time when Adam and Eve appeared, but how long since is 
the question ? Conclusions have been lately drawn that it must 
have been something like two or three hundred thousand years 
ago ; this high antiquity of our species being accounted for, from 
the depth some human remains have been found below the 
surface. It need scarcely be repeated that the depth at which 
these remains may be found proves nothing, so long as they are 
not met with in the antediluvian deposits, nearly all of which lie 
underneath the drift. If it is in the drift the skeletons are found, 
it just proves that they were the victims of that universal 
calamity, which drowned nearly every man then in the world, 
and that at whatever depths they may be within the same 
washed deposits, whether man or beast, they all lived and died 
at the same time together. Indeed, so far as such discoveries 
go, if within the drifts, they are in no respects opposed to the 
chronology of Genesis, that the first man was created only two 
thousand years before the flood; but we must look upon the 
writings of the inspired Book, to be handed down to us, not for 
the purpose of teaching science, and the dates, especially of the 
pre-historic period, were only given figuratively. It is sufficient 
that they have noted down the important fact, leaving us to judge 
of the relative period, according to the light that is within us. 

As the Mosaic account of the time man was created cannot 
be accepted literally, and as we have weighty proof that it must 
have been some time within the present geological epoch, in the 
absence of ascertained facts, an arbitrary period may be taken— 
and it must be a long one, to meet the conditions of society that 
in course of time followed—by observing that Adam and Eve 
were created, say, fifty, of a hundred thousand years before the 
flood. Either number will equally answer the purpose, in 
tracing what may be supposed was the condition, during a certain 
period, of our progenitors before the flood; besides, we have 
sufficient evidence in the river deposits that the continent is at 
least of that age. ) 

When the couple were created, one of the first commands 
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given them was, “to be fruitful, and multiply, and replenish the 
earth,” and there is no doubt but that they had both sons and 
daughters. Adam was also from the first appointed lord of the 
creation, which, of course, in great part long pre-existed ; and to 
consummate their happy condition, they were placed in a lovely 
garden, called Eden, which produced every kind of fruit, and 
abundance of all things for their support. The whole earth com- 
prised the Garden, for it was then under another atmosphere, 
which the comet of the Deluge afterwards carried away. 

It may be supposed that the atmosphere then on the earth, 
moistened only with dew, in which case there were no rains or 
tempests, the weather, according to the time of year, never 
changed, and the seasons were certain. Whether it was a single 
couple at first is little to the purpose, at least, it must have been 
some such small beginning, and, in the midst of abundance such 
as described, their first advent was into a Paradise which com- 
prised the world, 

Adam and his wife became established, and their children 
increased and multiplied over the fair garden, in the midst of 
plenty, and in time began to gradually people the land ; but the 
race—who, it may be presumed, were endowed with intellectual 
faculties little, if anything inferior —were, like their modern 
posterity, incapable of improving, except from necessity. Under 
their happy condition, in an Eden where Nature provided in 
abundance for all their wants, there were no impulses presssing 
them on to improvements ; hence, these, the descendants of the 
first man, like the men of our time, finding the bounties of 
nature supplied their wants, stood still, and with plenty, led an 
indolent existence: They most likely pursued their game with 
spears and arrows, and by a miserable system of culture, scratched 
up the ground, for in their purer atmosphere they had the 
advantage of no possible failures in their crops, and knew the 
exact measures of produce they would yield. When they had 
gone through these primitive routine of duties, they performed 
all they felt to be imperative; and thus, in the enjoyment of an 
unfailing supply to thei: wants, they—the same as the highest 
races now in the world, were they in such a paradise of indolence 
and plenty, would do—passed unprogressive lives, and in lazy 
enjoyment, stood still, there being no necessity pressing upon 
them to invent, improve, and march forward. | 

It is not the antediluvian ancestors of the other continents we 


are here dwelling upon, but our own Asiatic progenitors, who, it 
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is reasonable to suppose, then possessed, as we do now, the talent, 
if not the spirit, of progress. They neglected their opportunities, 
for the impulse in their earthly paradise was wanting ; and such 
is the lowness of the highest portion of our planetary races, that 
if the same condition of things now existed, even our boasted 
English, with all their development, should an uncultivated 
fraction of them be placed in such luxurious plenty, would never 
improve—but in like manner, would continue in the same 
unchanged stagnant level, for ages, till at last some fearful 
retribution would overtake them, through their neglect of the 
opportunities which God had given them. This was the actual 
fate of our fathers before the flood, followed, perhaps, for ages 
by terrible sufferings, brought upon themselves, by their persistent 
neglect of the opportunities bestowed upon them, by which, in 
the end, they and their posterity might rise, step by step, nearer 
to the Eternal. 

When man was first created, he must, unquestionably, have 
been lord and master of all other creatures, for Nature, which is 
another name for Creative Wisdom, does all things well. Hence, 
the first duty imposed upon him in coming into the world was 
to be its master, and out of the confusion of universal irrationality 
that previously existed, to reduce all things to order. He and 
his posterity, by their rationality, of course, continued long to be 
the rulers of the world, but, unfortunately, they stood still, while 
the other creatures continued to advance. Men, as responsible 
beings, may improve or may not, for all their acts are optional 
and voluntary. If they make no advance, they must stand still 
and thus rebel against the laws of Nature, which ordain all things 
to progress and improve; but human advancement is not in the 
body, but in the mind. Beasts improve bodily, while it is the 
souls of men that are capable of development; advancement 
with men is voluntary, but with beasts it is involuntary; for 
being irrational, Nature steps in and does all things for them. 
As every improvement in man must’be an act of his will, if he 
stands still and refuses to improve, his mind becomes stagnant; 
he constantly loses ground, compared to the beast, and retrogades, 
relatively backwards, all the while Nature, at least to certain 
species of beasts, is slowly adding to their strength and propor- 
tions, as their generations follow. This is the condition that 
existed before the flood betwixt man and beast, and Nature, in 
like manner, is still developing many of the low orders physically ; 


for they are imperceptibly gaining in size as time progresses; 
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but to meet their increasing strength, human invention in these 
days enables us to hold the supremacy. | 

While men refused, to advance, in the meantime, perhaps for 
long ages, the beasts of prey, the only enemies they had any rea- . 
son to dread, were imperceptibly growing bigger. Yet long after 
they became formidable from their increasing strength, in a 
limited sense, they continued to be their natural masters, while 
their habitations were safe strongholds; but in the course of still 
longer time hyzenas, bears, and boars, with many other monster 
races had, through ages of development, increased to equine and 
elcphantine size, some of them swifter on foot than the fleetest 
racers, Against these devouring behemoths, the strongest habi- 
tations then built were no protection, for they had at last become 
powerful enough to demolish them to shreds and crunch up the 
inmates. There was, therefore, nothing left to save the human 
race, at least in this part of the world, from extinction, but the 
gloomy alternative when danger was near, of abandoning their 
dwellings in the open, and descending into caverns underground 
with inlets too narrow for their devouring enemies to find 
entrance. Frequently subjected to this mode of life, besides the 
hardships it entailed upon them during the times they were forced 
to hide in their places of safety, they might for any length of 
time be guarded by the monsters lying in wait without, and thus 
kept from communion with. the outer world, till death in their 
damp slimy recesses put an end to their misery. Our ancestors, 
necessity having at last become the mother of would-be invention, 
might have been equal to the occasion, were it not that the 
monsters had now become masters of the open, and prowling 
about in great numbers, all communication by land was cut off, 
thus rendering human advancement in the future impossible. 
When outside, they had in all cases to be within running distance 
of their caverns, to be farther away, in the sense of inter-commu- 
nication by land, would be certain death, for they could not 
escape these irrational giants bounding with rapid strides upon 
them as their prey. Such is the melancholy view that can 
be taken of the terrible condition they were reduced to; we can 
well imagine the state they were in when their four-footed. 
enemies were prowling about in close proximity for, perhaps, 
weeks at a time.” Most of us have some conception of the 
privations the modern hermit voluntarily imposes upon him- 
self, but his condition is - vastly preferable to the abject 
wretchedness of the man and his family before the flood, or 
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most likely several families, huddled together in their damp 
cavern, shut out from the light and air. The family or families 
at times, when their monster enemies were at a safe distance, 
would steal out to enjoy the sun round the entrance of their 
cavern, and thus occasionally breathe the fresh air and inhale 
new vigour to continue their wretched existence below when, at 
the approach of danger, they would have again to run under. 
The labourers, likewise, from necessity sometimes ventured out 
during the day, with their rude implements of culture to scratch 
up the soil and plant or reap their crops. They had in all separate 
cases to proceed to their work some distance from their cavern, 
but the small area, cultivated with safety, could not have been 
much farther than a stone throw within a circle of their hiding 
place. Even that, under their fearful condition, would likely 
have been impracticable without the faithful dog, trained to look 
out for danger, and on his giving the alarm, they had, in most 
cases, time to escape into their retreats before the bounding 
fleetness of the hyzna would overtake them. This state of rule 
by the irrational giants that roamed everywhere about “ in those 
days,” did away entirely with domestic animals, so that in addition 
to cultivating their patches of ground, they had the hardships 
imposed upon them of procuring animal food, by ensnaring and 
otherwise killing wild animals. Such’ pursuits they could not 
follow inthe open, or they would have been eaten themselves ; 
they therefore had to mount high trees at as safe a proximity 
to their caverns as possible, and lurking out of sight from limb 
to limb, they by this mode of hunting killed, or tried to skill 
small beasts or birds that might come within their reach ; for it 
may be supposed from the abounding richness of nature at the 
time, living animals of all grades were then very numerous, 
The implements or weapons they. performed these feats with 
were not iron—for that, through land communication being cut 
off, they could not possess—but fashioned out of the hardest 
specimens of stone or flint; and, from this circumstance, geolo- 
gists call it the age of stone, and no doubt they were of the 
identical patterns as some of the implements so often found 
imbedded in the drift. | 

Under such an unnatural condition of things, when the world 
was subjected to the government of the brute, the lives that men 
were forced to lead had to undergo a variety of vicissitudes—at 
times cultivating their patches of ground, a greater portion of 
their time up on the trees, and during their hours of leisure they 
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most likely resided in their houses, such as they were, erected 
around or over the entrances to their caves, Within these, 
wherein they and their families for the most part remained, their 
safety consisted in the unbroken vigilance of man and dog, and, 
whenever the alarm of danger was sounded, the families for 
safety, of course, burrowed into their hiding places. These 
cavernous hiding places are, therefore, to be looked on not as 
places where they cooked, ate, and constantly lived in—for 
cooking in caverns without’ top vents: would be impossible, 
because of the smoke, and people continuing for any length of 
time in such places would soon die out for the want of fresh air 
—but refuges to escape into during the day or night when the 
destroyers were near. _ But this condition of things, the order of 
nature reversed, brought on by the perversity of man, could not 
last for ever, and had to be corrected by the judgment of God; 
no doubt by natural means, for nature performs all His wouders, 
but yet Almighty design is made manifest in the results produced. 

The avenging angel, the comet, as described in the last 
number, drove the oceans over the land, destroying most living 
things, and among them leaving not one to escape of the brute 
giants—the giants of Genesis—that previously held sway. But 
Almighty wisdom so ordered it that a few individuals of the 
different races of men escaped, not to continue and increase in 
the Eden they were just turned out of,* but under a new at- 
mosphere, in which, with all its imperfections, they could still 
breathe and live in as before. It turned out to be rainy, fitful, and 
tempestuous, inflicting an amount of privation and suffering, 
just sufficient to incite, at least, the highest types of our race 
to inventions and improvements, to meet the necessities brought 
on by the change, and thus gradually to rise in civilisation, 
which, in the antediluvian era they were incapable of doing 
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* Every idea in the beginning of Genesis has a purely figurative meaning, strictly 
true, but never in the literal sense. They were turned out of the garden, not in their 
own persons, but collectively in the men and women of their posterity. They long 
continued to eat the forbidden fruit of indolence, wantonness, and pleasure; beauty 
tempted men, and figuratively, Adam and Eve both ate of the fruit and fell, and were, 
universally turned out of the garden. The garden was the whole earth, and the 
giants of those days were the Cherubims and flaming swords that turned every way, 
and destroyed all without mercy who ventured into the garden. All communication 
by land, over the fair Eden, was cut off, and men, as described above, had to live 
and die on the spots surrounding the caverns where they were born, and so sure as 
they ventured, beyous the aarow Mantis, they wel Genlveyes By waa: Gummens oe 
Cherubims roaming about. 
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under a purer clime, that may be taken as the Paradise of 
Genesis. 

Before the flood, there were other dwellings of safety besides 
caverns resorted to, but, before describing them, we may observe 
that if the antediluvian features of all low-lying lands followed 
the conformation of the underlying rocks, if shovelled out and 
laid bare, and the moulding of the scenery could not have been 
widely different, as the depressions in vast numbers must have 
been basin-shaped, and very many of them below the sea level, 
it is unquestionable lakes and lakelets then thickly ornamented 
every landscape. These were for the most part filled up by the 
deposits carried down by the flood, and are at present, perhaps, 
sometimes the sources of our artesian springs. But, letting that 
pass, the dwellers on the shores took advantage of these lakes, 
and, by means of piles driven into the mud, erected villages 
upon them. In these villages all the littoral populations were 
enabled to dwell in safety; for, however powerful the beasts of 
prey were on the land, they were entirely at human mercy in 
their attacks from the water. Yet this system of lacustrine 
villages could only have been asylums for fishermen, or people 
cultivating the land at or close to the shores; to those who 
had to seek their living at any distance from the water, they 
were unavailable, except at the risk of being devoured in their 
daily journeyings to and fro. Hence, all people not dwelling 
within short reach of sheets of water, had to put up with the 
more dismal condition of part cavern life, except that there 
might have been isolated rocks, the great monsters could not 
scale, on which villages of safety might have been, in like 
manner, erected. Such detached natural strongholds are, no 
doubt, rare exceptions in the world at present; but in those 
days it was very different, before the ruggedness of nature was 
smoothed down by the flood, and all champaign expanses 
rendered comparatively flat and tame, by its sweeping force 
in filling up all unevenness by the drift. 

The cavernous hiding places of the time must have been, at 
least in number, equal to shelter all the population who lived 
inland, out of the reach of lakes or sheltered bays. It is also 
not unlikely, that, although they could have had no inter- 
communication by land, population was in general comparatively 
dense, for, on account of the destroying monsters—the monsters 
were powerful enough to scatter assembled hosts, there being no 
weapons then invented that could act fatally upon them—there 
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were no wars to keep down natural increases, as was the case, 
after they had reached the tribal state in the present era. But 
even irrespective of this view of the question, the thickness of 
population then existing is proved by the number of flint 
instruments found in the gravel, as nothing to what would be 
discovered were, which is impossible, they were all brought into 
view that are actually contained in the drifts. These instru- 
ments, so very numerous, were only the stock in use at the 
time, and if their tools of trade were numerous, so must have 
been the population to whom they belonged. Again, as all 
young and oid living inland from sheets of water were, to save 
their existence, no doubt, provided with cavern room, the 
caverns must then have existed over the land in thousands, 
Without the least practical knowledge on the subject, we are 
inclined to divide these caverns into two classes, namely, those 
that were hollowed out in deep deposits, and those which were 
hewed out of the solid rocks and still extant. If there were 
any of the former—and it is probable they were the most 
numerous, as their opening with the tools then\in use must have 
been a great saving of labour, even supposing the flood to have 
spared any of them—time itself must long since have closed 
them up and totally obliterated ‘them. Not one of them is, 
therefore, left to bear witness that they have existed ; but, with 
regard to the rock caves, the flood could not have destroyed 
many of them—at least, a majority of them escaped annihila- 
tion—it is, therefore, possible that countless thousands of these 
recesses lie over the continent, concealed out of sight in their 
original perfection. If they are so numerous, where are they? 
Before the flood they must have been universally common, 
wherever population had to be protected ; but nearly the whole 
land is covered with the drift under which most all these caves 
lie, and, from their deep and uncertain positions, it is only on 
the few rocky rising grounds which crop out of the plains that 
such discoveries in the future are most likely to be made. But 
even on these risings—and it is probable there are few rocky 
rising grounds without them—their entrances are so silted up 
by the flood and other causes, that there are no external marks 
to indicate as guides to them, and it is only by mere accident 
that an odd one now and then is stumbled upon—in nearly all 
cases, through the labours of the quarryman, Then, if we 
compare the extent of rock pierced by industrial pursuits with 
the whole face of the country, and the number of Adamic caves 
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thus accidently hit upon, from this unerring test we can reason- 
ably conclude that they lie out of sight under the plains in vast 
number. Just in the same degree as they were numerous, so 
must have been the population before the flood. 

As regards the lacustrine villages, although they must have 
been common wherever any still waters of any breadth were to be 
found, and the natural conformation of the underlying rocks 
proves that lakelets must have then been very numerous, the force 
of the deluge must have had a much more general effect in oblit- 
crating every vestige belonging to them, than on the rock caves. 
We must expect their remains to be few ; yet in lakes sufficiently 
protected with rock barrier—and many lakes were and are thus 
surrounded—the villages erected over them were; of course, swept 
away, but the remains of the piles on which they stood may, in 
many sheets of water, thus protected, be in part still preserved. 
But nearly all these small lakes being necessarily filled up with 
the drift, except that coal shafts or artesian sinking might 
accidentally drop down on the piles of some of the covered up 
lacustrine villages, there are but faint hopes of any such dis- 
coveries. In some existing lakes, however, spared from being 
filled up by the flood, the piles which supported the villages are 
to this day in a wonderful state of preservation, and spread out 
over areas wide enough to prove that they included large popu- 
lations. If some public-spirited individual would only drain out 
the water of one of these Swiss lakes to the proper level, he would 
find imbedded in the mud antediluvian relics sufficient to fill a 
museum, and scientific knowledge would be gained worth a 
hundred times the outlay. Everything heavy within their house- 
holds, when destroyed, fell to the bottom into the mud, conse- 
quently, all imperishable belongings they possessed, must lie 
there undisturbed, perhaps, in almost as perfect a state as at first. 

Their carthenware would inform us how far their ceramic art 
had progressed, and the great collection of flint tools or imple- 
ments which would be recovered might let us into the knowledge 
if some of them were fashioned for war, or only for the chase or 
agricultural purposes ; but this last is improbable, for hard wood 
would be better adapted to tillage, and being light the flood 
carried such implements away. At all events, from their cook- 
ing utensils, which, most likely, were earthenware, we could 
judge whether or not they in part lived on the products of the 
soil, and, amongst the miscellaneous collections, certain tokens 
might indicate if they possessed any knowledge of a written 
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language, or some of the ornaments that were sure to have 
adorned their persons might likewise be found. Nothing made 
of metal would be met with, for all communication by land 
having been long cut off, it is impossible that they could have 
been in the possession of metals ; but viewing the subject in its 
different bearings, the treasures lying hid in the mud of these 
lacustrine cities would prove, notwithstanding it was of necessity 
the age of stone, that immediately before the flood they were 
much more advanced than modern philosophy gives them credit 
for. They were without metals, for if they had even known their 
use they were cut off from their supply, but it is possible to make 
some advances without the use of iron, if we take the ancient 
Mexicans as an example. Thus, when America was first dis- 
covered, it was found that the Mexican portion had advanced con- 
siderably in civilised progress, and, excepting gold, they were un- 
taught in the metals ; besides, we must bear in mind that it is our 
own European ancestors we are here reasoning upon, undoubtedly 
even then a more highly gifted race. At the time of the flood, 
however, they had reached a certain level in civilisation, which the 
late difficulties of their situation forced them into. When it was 
too late, they found that they would be all eaten up if they con- 
tinued in their then abodes, and this, perhaps, was the first time 
since the earliest manufacture of their bows and arrows, that 
the necessity of invention was forced upon them, and _ that 
so strongly that the preservation of their existence depended 
upon a change. They, as their descendants are at this day, were 
equal to the occasion, and proved that, even then, they possessed 
the inventive faculty in as high a degree as their latest posterity. 
Some of them first found safe hiding places in natural caverns, 
and thus they were at once struck with the necessity of subterra- 
nean shelter on a more extensive scale. The want being indis- 
pensable, just at the right time, like all great inventions, a bright 
genius sprung up, who taught them, by some art now unknown, 
how to hew out their hiding places in the rocks. Again, the 
dwellers on the borders of lakes, which it might be supposed, in 
an era when nature still retained her native ruggedness, were 
then very numerous, discovered that they were safe from the 
attacks of their irrational enemies when out from the margins in 
their canoes, and the thought occurred to them that, if they could 
but only live on the waters in times of danger, such a life would 
be more pleasant than in their dark caverns, and they would be 
in equal safety, The very thought of the change raised it to 
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be a most pressing and indispensable want, and invention, or 
rather inventions, quickly followed that enabled them, finally, to 
fell trees and cut them into lengths, point the logs and drive them 
into the mud to the required level, on which they erected towns, 
the houses, no doubt, several stories high—so costly foundations 
were never made for humble huts—and large enough for all the 
shore populations to dwell in. 

These great works they must have performed—that is hollow- 
ing the rocks out for asylums of safety, and building their villages 
on piles over the waters—by some arts of their own invented to 
mect the requirements, that have been lost to their descendants, 
and which, if known, might be of vast benefit to the world. 
Their stone implements prove that they had no iron, and without 
the article it is impossible to conceive how the works were done. 
Let us suppose, for instance, by way of example, the world to be 
suddenly deprived of the use of metal at the present time, but 
that we would still retain a knowledge of all our arts and inven- 
tions, if the imperative necessity was imposed upon us, to save 
our existence, of cutting out our habitations from the rocks, and 
building our cities on the waters—inventions would, of course, be 
at once made to meet the difficulty—with all the inventions now 
in our possession where would we be? Even as it is, such grand 
engineering works would be our pride and boast; but without 
iron, with all the inventions and knowledge now in the world we 
would be helpless to do such works. The works are, however, 
there and still remain with us, imperishable monuments of art, 
speaking for themselves, handed down to us. By their presence 
the important fact is established that the latter part of the 
Adamic cra which we, on account of their flint instruments, look 
down upon with pity from our proud eminence may, perhaps, 
have been in a civilised state much higher than we are inclined 
to give them credit for. A people who, without the use of iron 
could build their cities on the waters, and hew out their habita- 
tions in the rocks, notwithstanding that they lived in the age of 
stone, are not to be despised. 


PROOFS OF THE DELUGE. 


The antediluvian dwellings, whether lacustrine or cavernous, 
existed in number and capacity, wherever there was population, 
sufficient to give shelter to all the inhabitants. The former were 
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adopted from necessity by all inland people removed any 
distance from still waters, isolated by themselves and most 
likely much more numerous; and the latter, being more com- 
fortable, were used as dwellings, or cities of refuge, by all 
littoral populations, whose industry was on the lakes, or close 
along the shores. As monuments of a bygone age, taken together 
with the known co-existence of the irrational giants, the pur- 
poses of such strange abodes are as clearly demonstrated to our 
understandings as if we had lived amidst the scenes. 

Here it may not be irrelevant to observe, that the existence of 
these dwellings, especially the lacustrine, is only of recent dis- 
covery, and the savans conclude that they were places of safety 
from human enemies,—the caverns as being impregnable, and 
the villages as unapproachable strongholds on the water. This 
is just such an idea as would come from your true philosopher ; 
his conceptions are often sublime and grand, but seldom practical. 
The military man, whose study is attack and defence, would 
scout the idea, and point out that, in the presence of human 
enemies, these retreats would only serve as traps for their own 
destruction. The enemy would only have to close the mouth of 
the cavern, always narrow, and choke the helpless inmates for 
want of air; or he could use the other alternative of asphyxiating 
them with the fumes of smoke; while a lacustrine village, several 
stories high, closely built together, and composed of sun-dried, 
highly inflammable materials, could have been easily approached 
in the dark, at an unguarded spot. The hostile incendiary, from 
such a point, with his simple firebrand would have been able to 
burn down the whole village with its inhabitants, most all 
perishing without hope of escape, for their enemies would be 
purposely posted to bar their retreat to the shore. Had there 
been warfare in that age, this mode of living would, therefore, 
have been impossible, for all the caverns and lake villages would 
only have served, as just observed, as traps for their destruction, 
The world, during the period, had to be at peace, for no forces, 
while the monsters roamed about, could come into the field, and 
these were the common enemies they had to contend with, the 
then lords of creation, and—whether under the earth or over the 
waters—these retreats were most effective and impregnable 
strongholds against their irrational fury. 

One thing is certain, that the strange abodes existed in that 
age, for some of their remains, many of them in a perfect 
state, are still with us, and for dwellings to be either cavernous 
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or lacustrine, and universal, some powerful cause must have 
operated ; for, except hermits, no races of men in any age or 
time ever existed, who voluntarily adopted such a condition of 
life. This much is proved, there were no wars at the time, or 
closely packed wooden cities on the waters could not have ex- 
isted. There must, therefore, have been some other pressing 
danger without any means of resisting, which drove all this 
part of the world into such miserable retreats. Whatever 
the danger was, it must have come from either man or beast. 
Their caverns and lake villages, as already observed, could not 
have been a protection against man, and it only remains that 
they were asylums of safety against the devouring giants of the 
time, in all respects safe retreats from their attacks, and, without 
which, the population, over all parts of the world in which the 
monsters roamed; would have been annihilated. 

Here is the true solution of the people of that period being 
cither forced to undergo gradual extinction by the giants men- 
tioned in Genesis, or—as the only alternative—to frequently live 
and sleep, and very often die, in their slimy dens of misery. The 
picture is drawn, not from imagination, but from facts. We 
have the bones of the giants, the skeletons of men, with their 
stone implements in vastly greater proportionate number, all 
mixed together, in common, in the drift. The evidence is com- 
pleted by some of the caverns left intact in the hillsides, and the 
foundation piles of the towns that rested above the waters of 
sheltered lakes, undoubtedly of the same date, giving us a won- 
derful insight into the then conditions of the world, with—if we 
are to judge from the relics left behind—a comparatively dense 
population, but the order of nature reversed, in brute force 
holding the mastery over mental supremacy. 

The savans teach us that the extinction of the giant races of 
animals was a gradual work, the effete or worn out species 
having given way to new and more perfect orders, as the world 
and everything in it continued to progress. This natural pro- 
gression is, in a certain sense, true; but, as regards total 
extinction, species have never yet been known to vanish out of 
sight without their means of living were cut off, or some force 
or forces applied to produce the result. There are, for instance, 
several species of animals gradually becoming extinct in our 
time, but, in all these cases, there is an exterminating force 
applied by human prowess, and as it is constantly extending 
itself, there is little doubt but that the large carnivora, such as the 
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lion and tiger, the wolf, bear, hyzena, leopard, and all such, of 
respectable size, are doomed to extinction in the near future, 
The causes that are hastening their extinction, in no respect apply 
to the monsters which once roamed over and ruled the world. 
When they existed, there were no artificial forces invented that 
could fatally act upon them, with, perhaps, the single exception 
of cunningly concealed pits; and as to the means of existence 
they had, if the suppositions advanced on the subject are true, 
nature, on the average, then produced a fourfold greater abun- 
dance for them to live upon. Their very existence proves that 
there was then a vastly’greater plenty than at present ; yet, even 
taking a matter of fact view of the question, that at that time the 
earth was no more prolific in its productions than now, the 
supply in either case being equal, a greater scarcity of food could 
not have been the cause of their extinction. It must, therefore, 
have been some superhuman force, acting universally, that 
blotted every vestige of these giant races out of sight. 

We are to keep in view that the annihilating force fell, not 
only upon one, but upon every species, of the enormously over- 
grown animals in common; they were all, without distinction, 
swept away. Their total extinction cannot, therefore, be other- 
wise accounted for, except on the absurd conclusion that they, 
as worn-out and effete races, ceased to procreate ; a sudden, or 
rather gradual, increasing barrenness, that it is reasonable to 
suppose, never overtook any species of living beings, either then, 
since, or before. As, therefore, all the races of enormous size, 
without exception, ceased to exist, not one species being spared, 
and as no human force was then strong enough to destroy them, 
nor any gradual operation of nature that could have brought 
about their extinction, while a remnant of all the smaller races 
survived—these, as a chain of facts, go to prove that the 
exterminating force must have been simultaneous and universal. 
If it had been partial, such as a geological change, they would 
have been spared in one part of the world, while destroyed in 
another, and thus, down to our own times, continued to be the 
universal scourge of the human race; or even, if the great 
calamity had not overtopped the highest mountains, some of 
them might have been left, to propagate their kind, But let us 
repeat, the visitation spared not a spot of the world—not even 
the tops of the highest mountains.. And no other natural 
calamity could have been thus universal, except by the visit of a 
comet, with its attraction raising high the oceans, to roll over the 
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continents, thus temporarily submerging the dry land out of 
sight, and destroying most all living things. Amongst these, not 
one of the giants could escape ; they were too unwieldy to with- 
stand the buffeting force of the rushing element, and were thus 
destroyed. 

It has already been repeatedly observed, that every mountain- 
top in the world is left bare, and shorn of all prominences that 
the sweep of the flood was strong enough to level; and the 
same holds good in relation to all islets of the sea, and the por- 
tions of sea-coasts with unbroken slopes down to the waters. 
Every little isle, with the exception of natural deposits since the 
flood, is found to be bare from the event, and wherever there is a 
sea coast, that portion of the land which slopes down without a 
break is also bare. Thus, there are three of the most imposing 
features of the globe—islets, sea coasts, and mountain tops—all 
giving overwhelming, silent testimony of the event; for in such 
places, while there are natural deposits, and in depressed situa- 
tions, some of the old antediluvian detritus still remaining, 
there is a total absence of drift. No brown sands, no gravels, 
no pure clays, free from the natural pebble mixture, are to be 
found in such places, and why? Because the mountain tops, 
and islets of the sea, were exposed so prominently to the sweep 
of the flood; no portions of the drift could settle upon them. 
At the time, they were all left bare and naked, except some of 
the old deposits, undisturbed in the deep hollows, and it is much 
the same with the sloping margins of all sea coasts. The re- 
treating floods from the submerged continents, descending from 
all directions with sublime fury, left the sloping shores down to 
the waters, shorn of their weaker cliffs,and bare; and it is in 
vain, round these borders, to look for any of the washed drift of 
the flood, for all such materials were swept into the sea, by the 
descending torrents. As _ universal proofs, these facts are 
common, not to one, but every portion of the world, where 
mountains exist, and land and water meet, so that wherever we 
turn, universal facts bear testimony of the great avenging event 
—the presence of the flood. 

As we go inland from the shore, we find the effects produced 
are in all respects different. The grand panoramas, when sud- 
denly invaded with the sweep of old ocean; in a few hours it 
overlapped the highest mountains, tearing up, as it raged along 
to the bare rocks, the natural deposits of a hundred thousand 
years, mixed indiscriminately with the foaming element. The 
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waters had soon to return from whence they came, and in their 
retreat, where the waters were temporarily still, there were 
eddies, or tracks, where the churned-up mud, washed out 
of the disturbed deposits, settled down into beds of clay, 
leaving a great proportion of the other, materials, consist- 
ing of minerals—which make up our brown sands. and 
gravels in about equal proportion—not to settle down in 
positions where the retreating currents were strongest. In 
a few days, at most, all was over, leaving lowlands deprived 
of their native ruggedness, tame and comparatively level, 
with hill and hollow natural to the settlement of the 
surged up material. The washed materials, wherever they may 
be—and they are, with the exception of sea coasts and the tops 
of rocky hills and mountains, everywhere common—fill up the 
fissures and cavities of the old world. They can always be 
known as being of one hue, and to have been subjected to a 
short violent process of washing. They are not waterworn or 
bleached white, which proves that the operation was short ; and 
the effects being universal, they could only have\ been produced 
by the tidal swells of the oceans over the land. No other 
waters could have acted equally and produced the same 
identical effects over the entire surface of the globe, nor is there 
any material force in nature, whether in the heavens or the 
earth, that could have borne up the oceans so as to roll over the 
land, except the attraction of a comet, just for this reason that 
comets, because of their arbitrary directions, are the only class 
of bodies that can ever come nearer or in contact with the earth. 

In regard to the drift deposits covering over the lowlands, and 
blotting out its ancient ruggedness, it may be asked, Are all 
places over champaigns covered by the drift? Very nearly 
so, but not altogether, for low rocky hills abound more or 
less over most lowland districts, and on these modest eminences, 
the washed materials of the flood, such as sands, gravels, and 
pure clays, are seldom found,—only the natural deposits of the 
last few thousand years. They were the highest prominences of 
the scenery and, as on the higher mountains, sea margins, and 
little isles, nothing could settle down, for all was swept into 
more depressed places. Thus, wherever we turn, we meet with 
universal evidence of the reality of the Deluge. 

Our subject commenced with the broad assertion, that there 
is not a spot of dry land in the world but gives to us its 
mute evidence of the truth of the Deluge, and everything that 
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can be or has been advanced—all direct evidence—establishes the 
fact. We may now descend to the sea coast for other direct 
evidence as to the time of the event, which will, at the same 
time, indirectly prove its reality, by the marine deposits which 
have taken place from the wear and tear of the land since the 
event, 

That a clearer conception of these recent deposits may be 
had, let us observe, that all streams of fresh water which dis- 
charge into the sea have their respective deltas, from the trickling 
streamlets to the largest rivers, and these deltas are large and 
small according to the size of the rivers to which they owe their 
formation, and the ages of the continents or islands from which 
the rivers descend. The deltas of the greatest rivers, such as 
the Nile, the Congo, the Ganges, and the Indus, are each 
large enough to be nations in themselves, and they are all, as 
well as other large deltas, divided into two very unequal parts— 
namely, a fringe of a certain depth of sand hills, or rather, 
hillocks, blown up into heaps by the wind along the sea fronts, 
and the remainder, the much larger proportion, perfectly flat 
plains, generally of the richest fertility. In South America these 
deltaic formations are immensely wide, and are bounded round 
a large part of the Atlantic frontier with the usual fringe of sea 
sand hillocks, much the same as we are familiar with in our 
British rivers on a smaller scale. These characteristics being 
common to all deltas of any extent, the question arises—Why are 
they smooth and flat inland and deeply bordered with dreary 
sand hills facing the sea, seeing that the same operations con- 
tinued to form them, from the beginning throughout? The 
sweeping force of the Deluge unravels the mystery. Before the 
event sand hills abounded round every shore, formed during the 
past, just as they are now, by the surging waters on the shores 
But when the oceans in tidal force swept over the land, besides 
levelling many of the little rocky hills, and washing away every 
vestige of volcanic cruptions, the mounds of loose sand, heaped up 
on every coast where rivers empted, melted away before the in- 
vading force, and the expanses, fiom being barren sandy wastes, 
were levelled into fertile plains. As the flood subsided, all sea 
coasts must, therefore, have been denuded of their sand hills, 
hence those, which now fringe the shores, are the materials 
brought by rivers into the sea, since the great event at the be- 
ginning of our era. 

When we study everything connected with them, there cannot 
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be a doubt that it is in the age since the flood the existing 
mounds of sand began on sea shores, and more especially the 
relative proportions of deltaic formation belonging to streams, 
respectively. When all the facts are relatively compared, they 
also give us very convincing evidence that the bulk of sand 
washed down and blown up into sand hills is, in quantity, what 
might be expected to be discharged from rivers in a few thousand 
years, A reflective person, for example, sauntering along any 
sea shore, if he chances to pass over a tiny brook rippling from 
the land, he will, perhaps, see, from the general feature of the 
surrounding hills, that it dfains about a square mile of country, 
and he would be sure to find at the mouth of the streamlet a 
little strand of white sand, backed by a narrow fringe of sand 
hillocks, frequently alive with a colony of rabbits. Judging the 
total deposits, he would easily come to the conclusion, from the 
natural operations at work, that the sand on the strand, including 
the sand hillocks, is about the quantity that the little brook 
might have been able to bring down from its mile of ground in 
a few thousand years. In his rambles, should he pass another 
brook with twice the extent of water shed, he would unerringly 
find the sand deposits at its outlet in the same proportion greater, 
Thus he might, in this manner, pursue his researches round the 
coast, until he hit upon a river that drained ten thousand square 
miles of country, and what would he find? Not a short little 
ornamental beach and a few rabbit hills, but miles of strand, 
backed by a broad continuation of sand hills, which, all taken 
collectively, might contain ten thousand times the quantity of 
deposit to that of the first trickling streamlet he came across, 
In wandering from any position a short distance from the shore 
over these sand hills, he would be sure to see in the back ground 
an extent of country perfectly flat, and on a level with the river. 
This is actually the part of the delta formed before the flood, 
denuded of its sand hills by its sweeping force, while the sand 
hills fronting the sea is the same delta become nearly that 
much wider since the event. All the flats as far as the rising 
grounds were at one time or other covered with sand hills, and 
these loose formations upon them naturally melted out of sight 
by the force of the rushing waters, leaving all flat, smooth and 
fertile, by a superincumbent coating left over the surface by the 
flood, while the sand hills now existing on-the fore fronts are, as 
just observed, of postdiluvian formation. These sand hills we 
must therefore look upon as measures of time since the flood, 
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and the extents of those fronting wide deltas as guides in the 
same direction, after making due allowance for the sands drifted 
in by the winds over the antediluvian flats. These ‘are the true 
features of river deltas and sea coast formations in every part of 
the world, and, taking all the facts together, they in a striking 
degree confirm the reality of the deluge, and that the event, 
geologically speaking, must have been recent. 

The sand hills on sea shores, as measures of time since the 
deluge, clearly demonstrate that in a geological sense the event 
could not have been very remote, yet the evidence is of such a 
nature as to be clouded with vague uncertainty, and for this 
reason must be too weak to carry conviction. It is, however, in 
our power to happily remove the uncertainty by the evidence of 
the antediluvian abodes, for their existence and the relics belong- 
ing to them, although they point out no exact time, give the 
clearest and most direct proof possible of the late period of the 
flood, at whatever time it may have occurred, The piles in some 
lakes on which their towns were erected are still standing in a 
wonderful state of preservation. Now, although in one sense 
pure water will preserve wood for ages, yet, so far as these piles 
are concerned, there are operations at work, principally the 
friction of the waters which would long since have eaten the last 
vestiges of them away, if anything like a geological epoch had 
intervened since they were placed; and taking them for what 
they really are, antediluvian relics, being still preserved, if there 
was no other evidence to the contrary, we would be inclined to 
think the flood must have been much later than four thousand 
years ago, were it not that there are so many historical proofs 
that it must have been at least that far back. In whatever light, 
however, we examine the piles, as the preserved vestiges of the 
flood, there would be none of them now left as witnesses of the 
event, had it taken place much earlier than the time recorded. 
Yet, should it be considered that the piles, notwithstanding the 
action of the water upon them would continue preserved 
for any length of time, we have a still more conclusive proof of 
the lateness of the flood, in the contemporary cavernous retreats, 
not in ‘the caverns themselves—for some of them are likely 
to last as long as the hills they are hewn out of—but in the 
gnawed bones, still in a state of preservation within them, It 
thus appears that bones will keep for an immense period before 
time obliterates them, but they are of such a nature as not to be 
imperishable, whatever may be their protection from the atmos- 
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phere ; yet they still exist in the caves, as remnants of the food 
the miserable inmates, in times of danger, were forced to live 
upon—the strongest direct proof that the account of the flood 
given in Genesis, in regard to the time, cannot be far from 
correct. 

Descending to other particulars, the Deluge, if not in regard 
to time, at least as a reality, is established by an endless 
array of facts, it may be, in some cases, isolated in themselves 
yet—when taken all together—they place the event before 
thinking minds as a certainty. Could any proof be stronger 
than that the bodies of the different races of animals, and 
men with. their stone implements, all mixed together indis- 
criminately in the drift, together in themselves stamped with all 
the self-evident features of one grand decisive and short opera- 
tion. Next, there is the evidence of the smaller races of 
animals found in the drifts, still’ by their offspring inhabiting 
the world, while the giant monsters all perished, not one being 
spared to continue their species, Inevitable destruction was 
their common doom, because of their unwieldiness, while a 
remnant of the smaller races escaped, as the rushing clements, 
for these .reasons, could not be fatal to their total extinction, 
Again, the final link in the chain of evidence is the habitations 
still remaining which, taken with the surrounding circumstances, 
establish as clearly the purposes of their construction, and the 
uses these Adamic abodes were put to, as the buried ruins of a 
great city tell that it was once a thriving capital. . The remains 
of the men and monster beasts are there swallowed up together, 
they, therefore, must have lived and. died at the same time, 
and the habitations left, prove that they were constructed 
with the sole view, and no other, of being the only protection 
available against these devouring enemies they had to guard 
against. .No evidence could be stronger than the men, the 
monsters, and strange abodes all co-existing together, at least the 
men and beasts must have co-existed, for they are swallowed up 
together in the same drift, and having died together, they must 
necessarily have walked the earth together. All these, and an 
inexhaustible array of facts and circumstances, prove the reality 
of the Deluge perhaps more clearly than the truth of any other 
prehistoric event, and that it took place not long prior to the 
Mosaic account. 
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THE HISTORY 
OF THE ADULTERATION ACTS. 


PART IV.. 





THE ENACTMENT OF AN AMENDING AND CONSOLIDATING 
Act, THE SALE OF FooD AND DRuGs ACcrT, 1875. 


GREAT was the consternation of the adulterating traders of the 
country, when it was discovered that a really efficient law had 
passed the legislature, at the end of the session of 1872, and that 
local bodies must now enforce the Act, and appoint public analysts 
when requested by Government to do so. It was evident the 
new law would not remain a dead letter, for not only were local 
authorities responsible, but the Local Government Board also, 
under a Section of the Act of 1872. Our readers will remember 
that an efficient Bill was introduced by Mr. Scholefield, in 1857, 
and had to be withdrawn, before it was read a second time, or 
even discussed, in consequence of the opposition of the traders of 
the country—mainly brought about by the action of the Grocers’ 
Commercial Association, and the sending to all the grocers of the 
country a circular by the chairman, enclosing a form of petition 
against the Bill, and requesting them to see their Parliamentary 
representatives immediately, and use all their influence to get the 
Bill rejected. The effort was successful. The member for North 
Warwickshire, Mr. Spooner, informed Mr. Postgate the members 
had all received notice, and there was to be no legislation on the 
question, and so the public continued for years afterwards to 
consume adulterated food and drinks, and suffer as before. The 
policy of the adulterators and sellers of adulterated goods, now 
underwent a change ; it was reversed, The Bill had passed into 
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law ; analysts would be appointed ; articles would be analysed, 
and prosecutions instituted. How was this state of things to be 
met? Well, by forming Protection Associations, to defend the 
traders charged before the magistrates, and rebut, if possible, the 
evidence of the Public Analyst by counter evidence, The millers, 
the bakers, the grocers, the milkmen, had all their societies, with 
solicitors, &c., ready for action, and great was the contention 
before the justices of the three countries, The public analysts 
had no pleasant time of it, and the magistrates were bothered 
and confused by conflicting evidence. Nevertheless, numerous 
parties were convicted, finéd, and some imprisoned, under the 
Act of 1872. It appears, from a Parliamentary return of the 
number of convictions for the year ending 31st of December, 
1873, after the appointment of only a few analysts, and partial 
enforcement of the Act, 275 persons were convicted of adultera- 
tion for milk, coffee, bread, tea, mustard, green tea, drugs, 
quinine sulphate, flour, lard, butter, beer, cocoa, pepper, arrow- 
root. Afterwards, when the Act came more into operation, the 
convictions were numbered by hundreds, embracing most of the 
solids and liquids consumed by her Majesty’s subjects in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland. This Act of 1872 regulated, in fact, as 
far as adulteration, and quality and purity of articles, was con- 
cerned, a great part of the trade of the country, and it is not 
surprising the traders did not like the responsibility and lia- 
bility imposed on them by law, to procure, produce, and sell the 
article required and paid for by the purchaser. Very curious 
arguments were made use of to justify adulteration. The milk- 
man, at his meeting, said, “ Pure milk from the cow was too 
strong for the human stomach ;” and he asked whether he was 
to be fined for a rainy day, and the accidental admixture of his 
milk with water! whether he was to be fined for a cow which 
gave watery milk? After the prosecutions, the price of milk 
went up in some parts of the country a penny per quart, but its 
quality did not always improve with the price. Some milk- 
sellers had notices put up, to avoid prosecution, that the milk 
sold by them was “milk and water,” but better than much sold 
as genuine, In some shops a notice could be read, stating that 
“the articles were not guaranteed pure, but only warranted not 
to contain anything injurious to health,” a trader thereby hoping 
to evade the law, and escape its penalties. - 

The retailer complained that he was responsible for the whole- 
sale dealer and manufacturer, and might be fined for their 
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adulterations, wholly ignoring the fact that he could purchase 
his articles warranted as pure, and then test his factors, under 
Section 9 of the Act, for 2s. 6d., or not more than 10s. 6d., and 
recover the amount and other costs, by taking proceedings, if the 
goods supplied were found to be adulterated. He was altogether 
unmindful of the fact, also, that it was his duty, by law, to see, 
in selling an article, that it was what the customer asked for, and 
paid for. He, indeed, had no reasonable complaint against the 
Act of 1872, because it enabled him to procure an analysis at a 
cheap rate, and thus protect him in his dealings with the mer- 
chants and manufacturers. Nevertheless, he complained, and 
after numerous prosecutions for selling adulterated tea, joined 
the wholesale dealers in getting up a huge outcry against the 
Act. Government was seen on the subject, and the President of 
the Local Government Board had to receive many deputations 
of traders, who desired the law to be repealed, amended, or sus- 
pended. At the same time, persons convicted by the magistrates 
had their cases carried into the Superior Courts, but the judges 
upheld the law, and the prosecutions went on, with the effect of 
improving the quality of the milk and other articles supplied to 
the public. The Amendment of the Act, however, became a 
matter of discussion in the newspapers, and it was expected the 
Local Government Board would introduce an amending Bill. 
Mr. Postgate therefore communicated with the Board on the 7th 
of April, 1874, showing how the Act could be amended and ex- 
tended, for the benefit of the community, and the honest traders 
of the country. Subjoined is an extract from the Pall Mall 
Gasette, of April 25th, 1874, containing the suggestions he made 
in this direction to the Board. 


THE ADULTERATION ACT. 

“ Mr. Postgate, of Birmingham, as the author of the Adultera- 
tion Act, has addressed a letter to the Local Government Board, 
containing the following suggestions for amending the Act. As 
regards imported commodities, anyone who shall import or order 
the importation of adulterated food, drink, or drugs, shall be 
guilty of a misdemeanour, and be imprisoned for six months, 
with hard labour. 2. Before payment of duty on tea, wines, 
spirits, &c., Government shall require proof of the purity of the 
articles from the importers thereof, who shall produce certificates 
of analysis from samples taken from the articles in bond. Such 
analysis to be made by the public analysts, under the Adultera- 
tion Act, 1872. 3. Public analysts, before signing the certificates 
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under the Act of 1872, may, in cases of doubt or difficulty re- 
specting the analyses, have other analyses made by other public 
analysts, who:shall, if verifying their analyses, sign the certificates 
and be required to give evidence at the hearing of the cases, 
4. The public analysts to be required by law to give evidence as 
to the matters certified in the certificates of analysis. 5. A copy 
of the certificate of the analysis shall be left with the summons. 
6. Local authorities charged with execution of the Adulteration 
Act 1872, shall be empowered to take proceedings against im- 
porters of adulterated food, drinks, and drugs under proposal. 
7, Manures and seeds to be.examined and analysed by the pub- 
lic analyst under the Act of 1872 extended, and the Adulteration 
of Seeds Act to be incorporated. 8. Mixed cotton, woollen, and 
silk goods to be declared as such at the sale thereof, under heavy 
penalty. 9. Public analysts may examine and analyse articles 
of clothing, cotton, woollen and silk goods for the fees payable 
under the Adulteration Act 1872, and issue certificates of the 
results of the examination andanalysis. 10, The Board of Trade 
or the Local Government Board shall issue directions to local 
authorities for the carrying out of the Act, and state what con- 
stitutes adulteration in imported articles, and what may be 
regarded as a natural impurity in articles of vegetable origin 
imported. 11. The Local Government Board may order an in- 
vestigation of any difficult matter in the analysis of any article 
by referring the matter to three eminent analytical chemists, 
appointed chemical referees to the Board. 12, The result of the 
reference to be published for the information and guidance of the 
public analysts. It is desirable also to empower the magistracy 
to order an inspection of any manufactory known to be produc- 
ing adulterated food, drink or drugs, for the seizure of all noxious, 
poisonous, &c., materials, used in adulteration.” The secretary of 
the Local Government Board, Mr. Clare Read, acknowledged 
Mr. Postgate’s letter on the 22nd of April, and expressed the 
thanks of the Board for the communication he had addressed to 
the President. 

From time to time since the passing of the Act, Mr. Postgate 
had seen and communicated with Mr. Muntz respecting the 
working of the law by local authorities; he had now to place 
that honourable Member on guard in the House of Commons to 
prevent the law which had been obtained after a long fight, from 
being destroyed bit by bit and amended off the statute book, 
Very great firmness was required by the Government to resist. 


) 
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the influence brought to bear against the Act of 1872, and it is 
refreshing to refer to the answer which the President of the Local 
Government Board, Mr. Sclater Booth, gave to a numerous and 
influential deputation of wholesale and retail tea dealers, who 
waited upon him on the 15th of July, 1874, to ask for a prohibi- 
tion of prosecutions under the Adulteration Act until it could be 
amended. Mr. Sclater Booth said—* The law must be enforced, 
and there was no doubt in his mind but the Act had been of 
immense value to the public generally, and if a few suffered it 
could be scarcely helped.” On the whole, he said he thoroughly 
sympathised with the inconvenience and injury done by reckless 
and indiscriminate prosecutions, although he looked upon the 
passing of the Act as being productive of great benefit to the 
country at large. And it may be added with regard to the use- 
fulness of the Act to the public, Mr. Sclater Booth’s opinion was 
shared generally by the magistrates and the judges. 

On the 6th of April, 1874, Mr. Postgate wrote a long letter to 
Mr. Muntz, containing the suggestions he had forwarded to the 
Local Government Board, for the amendment of the Act, and 
received the following reply :— 

“ Leamington, 9th April, 1874. 

“DEAR SIR,—I have only just returned home and found your 
letter. If you would allow me to advise in this matter, I should 
suggest that no attempt be made at present to alter the Act. I 
think it not improbable that the Government may appoint a 
committee. “ Yours truly, 

“P. H. MUNTZ.” 

On Monday, April 20th, 1874, Mr. Sclater Booth moved in the 
House of Commons, that a Select Committee be appointed to 
inquire into the operation of the Adulteration Act, 1872, which 
was granted, and the Committee nominated on the 27th. The 
Committee met, appointed the Secretary of the Local Govern- 
ment Board, Mr. C. S. Read, Chairman. Mr. Muntz was an 
active Member of this Committee, and its object will be apparent 
from his letters to Mr. Postgate. 


“s9, Bristol Road, Birmingham 
“ April 28th, 1874. 
“DEAR SIRI am glad to see the Government intend to 
remove an anomaly by repeating the Adulteration Clauses in the 
Licensing Acts, and bringing stimulating drinks specially under 
the Adulteration Act, 1872. I am glad also to observe that a 
Committee to enquire into the operation of the Adulteration 
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Act, 1872, was nominated last night, and [ write now to ask you 
to kindly get me called to give evidence on the subject, as I 
think I may be ‘able to give additional suggestions to those 
which I forwarded to yourself and the Local Government Board. 
With thanks for your last note. 
“T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“JOHN POSTGATE. 
“P, H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., House of Commons,” 


“ House of Commons, 

“ April 30th, 1874. 
“DEAR SIR.—Yours of the 26th inst. is before me. The 
object of the Committee is to hear the complaints made against 
the Act, and to amend it in a very different way to which 
you appear to incline. If you have a desire to give evidence, 
please to inform me on what sudject, and I will ask the Com- 
mittee, but you must excuse me recalling your attention to the 
fact that the Act is for articles of food and drugs, and in no 
way interferes with other articles or manufactures. If the copies 
of your letters to the Local Government Board are correctly 
reported, you wish to extend the Act to manufactures, &c., but 

the Committee would not hear evidence on any such subjects. 

“ Yours truly, P. H. MUNTZ. 

“J. Postgate, Esq.” 
“$9, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 

“May 2nd, 1874. 
“DEAR SIR,—I am much obliged to you for your letter of 
the 30th ultimo. I shall, of course, be glad to be examined on 
matters pertinent to the enquiry. Having closely watched the 
operation of the Act, I could give information and offer sugges- 
tions on the following points: 1. Imported Commodities, Food, 
Drink, and Drugs. 2. Duties of Analysts. 3. Government 
action with regard to imported articles. 4. Governmental super- 
vision in the appointment of analysts. 5. Qualification for the 
appointment of analysts. 6. Directions or recommendations to 
Local Authorities by the Local Government Board for carrying 
on the Act. 7. Enquiry in difficult matters of analysis by 
Local Government Board, &c., &c. I am, like yourself, deeply 
interested in seeing the Act of 1872 fully, fairly, and equitably 
worked. The principles of it, I have no doubt, will be extended 
some time in the way I have indicated, to the advantage of the 
public and trades, but I have no wish to introduce any subject 
to the Committee (unless requested) collaterally connected with 
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the main question, as I take it, #e., to ascertain the real grounds 
of complaint urged against the operation of the Act, and what 
is to be the remedy. 

“T remain, your faithfully, 


“JOHN POSTGATE, 
“P, H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., House of Commons.” 


On the 7th of May, Mr. Muntz wrote to Mr. Postgate from 
the House of Commons, and informed him the object would be 
to defend, not to extend the powers of the Adulteration Act, 
and that there was great influence brought to bear against it. . 
The utmost vigilance, therefore, became necessary to preserve 
for the public the protection obtained under the Act of 1872. 
It appears from a Parliamentary return that sixty-four counties, 
cities and boroughs had appointed public analysts in England 
and Wales, and the law had been enforced with regard to many 
articles by the Inspectors charged to initiate proceedings before 
the magistrates, hence the outcry and opposition to the Act. 
The public analysts, too, had formed: themselves into a Society, 
which had its organ of publicity, so the whole matter had become 
of great public importance, which was increased by the publica- 
tion of the Evidence of Traders and others, given before the 
Select Committee of Enquiry. 

As erroneous evidence had been adduced during the enquiry, 
Mr. Postgate wrote again to Mr. Muntz on the Ist of June, 
1874, asking to be examined to rebut it. Subjoined is Mr. 
Postgate’s letter and the Member's reply. 

“$9, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“June Ist, 1874. 

“ DEAR SIR,—I read the other day some adulteration reports 
of evidence given before the Committee on Tea, Drugs, &c., 
which do not convey the whole truth of the matter. I think it 
desirable the Committee should hear more about Scammony, 
milk of sulphur, and essential oil of lemons, &c. I shall be able 
to furnish a different account of the matter, and shall be glad 
also to give some evidence for mustard, cocoa, &c. It is gener- 
ally admitted by the drug trade the Act is doing a great deal of 
good. Iam informed since the passing of the Act, drugs have 
gone up twenty-five per cent. in price. Hoping to be called 
before the Committee ere it close, 

“T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 


“JOHN POSTGATE. 
“P, H, Muntz, Esq., M.P., House of Commons,” 
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“ House of Commons, 
“ June 2nd, 1874. 

“ DEAR SIR,—When the Committee meet again I will lay 
your letter before the Chairman, but I doubt if there would be 
any medical man called, the object of the Committee being to 
hear the complaints of dealers who allege that they are unfairly 


treated, and wish the Act repealed. 
“Yours truly, 


“J, Postgate, Esq., M.D. P. H. MUNTzZ,” 


The adulteration of tea béing a special subject of enquiry, 
Mr. Postgate forwarded the following letter to Mr. Muntz on the 
7th of June, 1874. 

“ Birmingham, June 7th, 1874. 

“DEAR SIR,—Several years ago I had a series of papers 
addressed to me by a tea dealer, who as a fair trader, approved 
of the movement I originated in the interests of the public and 
honest tradesman for the suppression of fraud. I extract \the fol- 
lowing from “Teas.” “I have seen,” he says, “a chest of Twankay 
green tea converted into first Hyson, next Hyson Skin, third Im- 
perial gunpowder, fourth young Hyson, fifth gunpowder dust, and 
last, the Twankay left under different names ; it was retailed to 
the public at ail prices from 3s, 8d. to 6s. per lb. Some years ago 
I saw a sample of prepared earth made into the most splendid 
gunpowder tea ever seen, I could not detect it by appearance, 
it was only by tasting I discovered what it was; it was to use in 
small proportions.” The person who wrote this is still living, 
and in business at Scarborough. I can introduce the paper, and 
give in his name to the Committee, but I fancy he would not 
care to have it published. I wish also to add that I can give 
evidence in recent cases of tea adulteration, having been em- 
ployed as a skilled analyst under a Section of the Act of 1860, 
by the magistrates, also by a corporation, in a case of poisonous 
tea. I think the Committee ought not to regard me merely as 
a medical man, especially as I have devoted years to Toxicology 
and Chemistry, having held important appointments in Birming- 
ham at the two colleges, while in the matter of adulteration it 
has had continued attention since I settled. here in 1851, and 
before that time more or less attention from 1834. The question 
of adulteration has now a firm hold of the: public mind, any 
attempt made to destroy a work of great labour and of great 
utility, will only bring punishment on its authors.. The Act 
may require the addition of another safeguard, though taken as 
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it is, and carried out with intelligence, no one can justly find 
fault with its provisions, With thanks for your note of the 2nd 
instant, 
“] remain, yours faithfully, 
“JOHN POSTGATE, 

“P. H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., House of Commons. 

“P.S.—If the Committee decline to call me, will you have the 
goodness to let me know.—J. P.” 

Mr. Postgate soon heard that there was a general objection 
to calling medical men, or in fact, any one not disposed to relax 
the Act, as the Committee was specially appointed to hear com- 
plaints. Mr. Postgate, therefore, was not called, but he determined 
to communicate with the chairman, which he did as under. 

“$9, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“ June 17th, 1874. 

“DEAR SIR,—I observe evidence has been given before the 
Adulteration of Food Committee, over which you preside, which 
does not convey the whole truth of the matter, I refer especially to 
drugs. In the interests, therefore, of the public and the fair trader 
alike, I must ask the Committee to hear what I have to say on 
a subject to which I have devoted several years of close atten- 
tion. I am anxious the Committee should arrive at a conclusion 
founded on impartial evidence and the real facts of the case. 

“ T remain, yours faithfully, 
“Clare S. Read, Esq., M.P. “JOHN POSTGATE,” 
“Chairman, Adulteration of Food Committee, 
“ House of Commons,” 

Mr. Postgate received no reply to this letter and the enquiry 
was closed two or three days afterwards, and so Mr. Postgate 
was not called to rectify the evidence in question. 

On the 3rd of July, the Committee presented its Report to the 
I{ouse of Commons, the nature and character of which will be 
apparent by the following reprint from Pudlic Health, widely 
circulated at the time among Members of Parliament and others 
interested in the question. 


Reprinted from Pudjic Health. 
Vol. II. p. 209 (July 16th, 1874). 

“ON THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEEAPPOINTED 
TO INQUIRE INTO THE OPERATION OF THE ADULTERATION 
ACT, 1872. 

“ By JOHN POSTGATE, F.R.C,S., &c.,and Professor of Medical 

Jurisprudence, Queen's College, Birmingham, Author of the Act. 
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“ The whole question of adulteration was fully inquired into by 
a Committee of the House of Commons in 1855 and 1856, and 
three reports were issued by this Committee containing the 
results of its labours. Those reports differ from the report of the 
Committee just issued in the fundamental fact of the different ob- 
jects of thetwo Select Committees, The firstinquiry was demanded 
by the public, and was generally and completely carried out. 
The second inquiry was restricted and partial in its character. 
It was that of a Select Committee appointed to inquire into the 
operation of the Adulteration of Food and Drugs Act, 1872—to 
hear the complaints of traders against the Act, and what the 
analysts interested had to say thereon. It was, in fact,a trade 
inquiry into the subject of those complaints, and how the grounds 
of them, if any existed, could be removed. It appears, from the 
report, that the Committee of 1874 adopts the Acts of 1860 and 
1872, suggesting that they should be amended and consolidated, 
and a new Bill introduced for this purpose. They say unani- 
mously that the deterent effects are undoubtedly great, and the 
opinion of the promoters of the Act has been substantiated that 
the most beneficial effects of the Act would be to prevent rather 
than to punish adulteration. The Act of 1872 has done 
much good, and the report states the Committee offer sug- 
gestions in matters chiefly of detail for its improvement 
and the furtherance of justice, The Committee believe that in 
all cases the privilege of being examined before the magistrates 
should be accorded to the accused and his wife. The more 
inquiry and investigation, the better will the truth come out. It 
is possible the prosecution may be served under a cross-examina- 
tion, if this recommendation is adopted, quite as much as the 
defence. The next suggestion refers to the supply of an article 
guaranteed free from adulteration by the wholesale dealer to the 
retailer. The wholesale dealer ought to be summoned if he 
adulterated, or ordered the adulteration, of the goods, and power 
is given in the Act of 1872, section 1, to punish the adulterator 
and conniver ; but the section has not been much enforced, except 
now and then in the case of adulterated milk. It would be only 
just for the inspectors appointed under the Act of 1872 to devote 
more attention to the discovery of the manufacturer of adulterated 
articles, and the conviction of him under section-1 of the Act. 
The committee think evidence should be allowed to be produced 
from well-established analysts for the defence—overlooking, 
perhaps, section 5 of the Act of 1860—giving power to the 
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magistrates to appoint a skilled analyst to examine and analyse 
a sample of the article analysed by the public analyst, which has 
been retained by the inspector under section 10 of the Act of 
1872. This should be, of course, a judicial analysis of the highest 
character, and there is nu reason why the article should not be 
referred to a chemist at Somerset House, though it is not desir- 
able to fetter the magistrates in this matter, asa private chemist 
may have special information in reference to an article of food 
which the official officer may not possess, The magistrates have 
now a discretion in the matter under section 5 of the Act of 
1860, which it may be unwise to take away. 

“The recommendations of the committee respecting the sending 
of samples of articles of food, drugs, &c., to the analysts, the form 
and signing of the certificates, &c., would, if adopted, produce 
uniformity of action and prove useful. The public analyst ought 
always, when required by the defendant, to attend in court to 
attest the matters certified in his certificate. Such attendance, 
however, can be obtained if refused by the analyst as not being 
part of his duty by a subpcena. 

“With regard to the incompetence and inexperience of analysts, 
which the Committee does not endorse, stated to have caused 
failures and hardships in carrying out the Act, it must be 
remembered that analysts’ errors can be readily discovered by 
the examination and analysis of the sample in the custody of the 
inspector, under section 10 of the Act of 1872. The local 
authority also, under section 5 of the same act, may remove the 
analyst, and the Local Government Board in England, or one of 
her Majesty’s principal secretaries of State in Scotland, or the 
Lord Lieutenant or other chief governor or governors in Ireland, 
may decline to sanction the appointment of analysts by local 
authorities unless sufficient evidence of fitness is adduced by the 
analysts. The removal of an analyst also requires the sanction 
of Government. The position of an analyst is, then, one of great 
responsibility, which no doubt is felt, and its result will be great 
care in making his official investigations. There can be no 
objection to candidates passing an examination testing their 
ability to detect adulteration, and the Local Government Board 
should have the option of calling for a certificate of it. A sug- 
gestion of an examination of this nature, was made to the com- 
mittee 1856 by myself. To meet the obstruction offered to 
the inspectors when traders refuse to sell them articles which are 
exposed for sale, it is recommended they should be empowered 
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to take samples of the goods they suspect to be adulterated upon 
tendering payment of the full value of the article, and the Com- 
mittee suggest that in all cases the inspector should leave a 
duplicate sample of the goods he intends to have analysed, pro- 
perly securing and sealing the same in the presence of the vendor; 
should this be carried out, section 8 of the Act of 1872 ought to 
apply to this sample just as it applies to the official sample. It 
would be far better in my opinion if a chemist for the defence 
received the sample from the magistrates under section 5 of the 
Act of 1860, modified. In 1854 F proposed that examiners should 
be appointed and sfationed at the ports to examine and analyse 
imported articles—food, drugs, &c. The Committee propose to 
apply this principle to tea only, recommending an inspection of 
tea by Custom House officers, and an analysis of suspected 
samples at the laboratory at Somerset House. Why wines, spirits, 
and drugs should be excluded and admitted without examination 
isnot stated. They are all under the law of 1872, and dealers in 
them have the same right to protection at the ports as dealers in 
tea. “The Committee finally recommend that the Act should be 
compulsory. This can be carried out at once if the Local 
Government Board order, under section 5 of the Act of 1872, 
local authorities to appoint analysts, The machinery for detect- 
ing and punishing offenders could then be put in motion without 
the intervention of an amending Act.” 

On the12th of February, 1875, a Government Bill was brought 
into the House of Commons by Mr. Sclater-Booth and Mr, Clare 
Read, to carry out the recommendations of the Select Com- 
mittee appointed last year to enquire into the operation of the 
Adulteration Act of 1872. This Bill was a repealing or re-enact- 
ing, conciliatory and an amending Bill. It was “The Adulter- 
tion of Food and Drugs Bill,” but was to be cited by clause 33 as 
“The Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875.” It was read first time, 
ordered to be printed, and when published, it was in the interest 
of the public almost unanimously condemned by the press. It 
took away by substituting “ may” for “shall” and introducing the 
word “knowingly” into the sections of the Act of 1872, the pro- 
tection which that ‘Act gave to the community—while it would 
enact many exceptions to the operation of the law in favour of 
the “ usages” of trade. Mr. Postgate immedietely communicated 
with Mr. Muntz on the matter. He also wrote public letters on 
the shortcomings of the Bill, and called a meeting of gentle- 
men at his house to consider the Bill. It may be here stated 
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that it was intended by the traders opposing the Act of 1872 to 
expunge the word “adulteration ” entirely from that law, and to 
keep it out of any amending Act. The following correspondence 
between Mr. Postgate and Mr. Muntz, will be read with interest, 
as evincing the nature of the Bill and the object of its introduc- 
tion :— 


“ Birmingham, February 15th, 1875. 

“ DEAR SIR,—I see Mr. Booth has introduced a Bill on the 
subject of the Adulteration of Food and Drugs, on Friday last, 
I hope it is not to repeal the really useful sections of the Act of 
1872. It is very necessary to be watchful on this matter, and I 
have no doubt you will use your best exertions and influence to 
prevent the Act of 1872 from being rendered inoperative ; that 
this is intended by some, I know full well. The great security, 
however, for the people, is the House of Lords. May I ask you 
kindly, to send mie a copy of the Bill, and to continue on behalf 
of the question of adulteration the same intelligent vigilance I 
observed in all your efforts during the one-sided inquiry of last 
session. “T remain, dear sir, yours faithfully, 

“P. H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., “JOHN POSTGATE.” 

“ House of Commons,” 


“The Reform Club, February 18th, 1875. 
“DEAR SIR,—The Bill was delivered to-day, and I sent you a 
copy atonce. I have merely had time to glance at it, but at 


present it does not please me. “ Yours truly, 
“John Postgate, Esq. “P, H. MUNTZ.” 


On Friday, February 20th, Mr. Sclater-Booth moved the 
second reading of the Bill, and made his statement of the reasons 
for its introduction, and explained its provisions. In the dis- 
cussion, Mr. Sandford said the Bill was framed rather in the 
interest of the wholesale dealer than in the interest of the public, 
and that in its present form it would lead to a very considerable 
adulteration of goods. He pointed out the effect the clauses 
would have in preventing prosecutions under the Bill if it passed 
into law. Mr. Muntz spoke against the Bill, and Dr. Lyon Play- 
fair discussed the Bill, laying bare its grave defects, and stating 
that it would require to be strengthened to retain for the public 
the benefits which had been secured by recent legislation. To 
require that knowledge should be proved in the seller, and to 
recognise the usages of trade would nullify much of the Bill. 
Other members also spoke against the Bill, replying to the 
statements of the trade members in favour of the BIll, and 
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Mr. Sclater-Booth having promised to consider the suggestions 
offered for making the ~measure efficient, the Bill passed the 
second reading. 
The subjoined letter appeared in the Pa// Mall Gasette, on 
March Ist, 1875 :— 
“THE SALE OF FOOD AND DRUGS BILL. 
“To the Editor of the Pall Mall Gasette. 


“Si1r,—As the originator of the question of the adulteration 
of food and drugs, I beg to warn.the public and the honest traders 
of the country of the attempt now being made in Parliament to 
destroy the law against adulteration by substituting for it a ‘Sale 
of Food and Drugs Act, 1875.’ Aninterested outcry was got up 
against the Adulteration Act, 1872, which resulted in the appoint- 
ment of a committee of inquiry last session. This committee 
was one-sided and: extremely partial. It heard evidence from 
those persons disposed to relax the Act of 1872, and not from 
those interested in protecting the community from any tampering 
with.its useful and practical provisions. Yet, notwithstanding 
the character of the committee, it could not avoid reporting to the 
House of Commons that the Act had done much good, and 
required a few amendments. The Act of 1872 has not been 
properly worked yet. It is directed against adulteration and 
adulterators, and its main section has not been enforced, Since 
the Act passed it has had a beneficial effect in purifying 
many articles of consumption. The bread and flour have im- 
proved greatly in quality—the tea is better, so is the coffee— 
milk is less watered, the butter is improving—vinegar is more 
natural—the mustard acts better as a poultice and as a con- 
diment—and drugs, too, have effects which Nature intended 
them to have. Now, in the face of all this and the fact 
that the Act of 1872 has been only two years in 
operation, I would ask is it right for the Government to 
attempt to repeal it? and I will ask, further, whether the 
community will submit to the operation, and return to the 
consumption of adulterated food and drugs, in order that great 
rogues in London and the ports may pile up more gold in 
their coffers? I maintain the Act is not in fault. The so-called 
injustice or hardship was due to inexperience in its. administra- 
tion, which would never have occurred had the Local Government 
Board issued a few simple directions to local authorities, which 
I suggested should be done, to the Board itself, when the Act 
passed in 1872. It has required an agitation of many years to 
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obtain a remedy for the enormous evils of adulteration. I have 
had Bills in the hands of Mr. Scholefield, Mr. Dixon, and Mr, 
Muntz, and I have tried in addition to get Government after 
Government to take the matter up without success. In the 
hands of the Members for Birmingham the question has pro- 
eressed. Mr. Muntz succeeded in getting my Bill passed, for 
the good of the community and honest competition in trade, 
It is, I think, rather cool on the part of Mr. Booth to take some 
of the provisions of that Bill into the concoction he has introduced 
asa Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875. I obtained the Act 
1872, for the public and honest traders, at the cost of much 
labour and many sacrifices; and it is now for the public and 
honest traders to see that the Act is not shorn, under the pretext 
of amending it. The passing in its present form, of the Bill now 
before the House of Commons would in my opinion, be a public 
calamity and a national disgrace. 
“T am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

“February 27.” “JOHN POSTGATE, 

On Wednesday the 3rd of March, a leading article headed 
“The Adulteration of Food,” appeared in the Pall Mall Gasette, 
from which we extract the following :— 

“We heard a good deal a year ago about the debt of the 
Conservative Government to the Licensed Victuallers, and it 
was much debated whether Mr. Cross’s Licensing Bill was 
altogether a satisfactory discharge of the obligation. We have 
never heard, however, that Government owed any debt to dis- 
honest tradesmen, merely as such, but to judge from the 
character of Mr. Sclater-Booth’s Adulteration Biil, or as he 
elects to call it, not perhaps without a reasonable preference for 
the more neutral title, the Sale of Food and Drugs Bill, one 
might imagine that the Government were very deeply indebted 
to the adulterators of food. The effect, at any rate, of the 
present Bill, if it passes in anything like its present shape, will 
be to restore to the knavish tradesman a large measure of that 
liberty of defrauding his customers, of which the Act of 1872 
deprived him.” The article points out what will be the effect of 
the various clauses of the Bill in taking away the remedy now 
provided for the public, and concludes by saying, “ It remains to 
be seen whether Mr. Sclater-Booth’s Bill can be made satisfactory 
by liberal amendment, but at present we have no hesitation in 
pronouncing it a measure of a most retrograde and disappointing 
character.” Leading articles appeared also in some of the 
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provincial papers, in Zhe York Herald, March 4th, and Zhe 
Windsor Gasette, March 6th, on the Bill, and Mr. Postgate’s 
letter to the Pall Mall Gasette on denouncing the Bill, and 
agreeing with Mr. Postgate’s condemnation of it. Zhe Times 
had also on the 22nd February, sounded an alarm and written 
against Mr. Sclater-Booth’s Bill, stating in its leading article, 
that the Act of 1872 dealt with the whole question in the only 
practical way, it fixed the offence upon the actual seller to the 
public, and assumed from the fact of adulteration a guilty know- 
ledge of the fact, thus placing’ the chief responsibility on the 
retailer, although not depriving him of his remedy against a 
merchant who had defrauded him.” Zhe Times advised a more 
extended trial of the Act, to see whether the hardships com- 
plained of would not have ceased when the practice of trades 
had been brought into harmony with the provision of the law. 
“THE ADULTERATION ACT, 

“A mecting was held yesterday, at the residence of Mr. 
Postgate, Bristol Road, for the purpose of considering the 
proposal of the Government to repeal the Adulteration Act of 
1872, and substituting for it the “Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
1875,” as introduced by Mr. Sclater-Booth. Mr. Postgate having 
alluded to the importance of the question, traced the formation 
of the Act of 1872, and compared its clauses with those pro- 
posed in the new Act. He pointed out the exceptions and 
modifications, which would to a great extent, do away with the 
real object for which the measure had been passed. The present 
law was an exceedingly stringent one, whilst the proposed Act 
was remarkably weak. If the law of 1872 was to be repealed, 
Parliament would do away with a very efficient Act, which, if 
properly worked, would be of great benefit to the honest traders 
of the country, as well as to the public. The analysts every 
month were becoming more experienced, and better able to 
perform their difficult and onerous duties ; and the local authori- 
ties were also gaining a knowledge of the question. It was 
considered undesirable, in the interests of the trade, and also of 
the public, that the present law against adulteration should be 
repealed, without further experience or further enquiry being 
made by the House of Lords.”—7he Birmingham Daily Post, 
March 3rd, 1875. 

The following is a copy of Mr. Postgate’s letter to Mr. Muutz, 
of March 8th, 1875, on the course to be adopted in reference to 
the Bill, 
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“$9, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“March 8th, 1875. 

“DEAR SIR,—I deferred sending you my thanks for your kind 
note and the copy of Mr. S. Booth’s “Sale of Food and Drugs 
Bill,” till I could report the progress of public opinion for or 
against the Bill. I am happy to say the Bill is universally con- 
demned by the Press; I have not seen one article or letter in 
any newspaper, and I examined many in its favour and support. 
I have myself written and spoken against it, and it pleased me 
greatly toread your remarks, and those of Mr. Sandford at its 
second reading. The Bill would destroy our work. It gives with 
one hand, and then takes away with the other. If this is the 
Legislation we are to be favoured with, the present Government 
will not be long in power, but the Bill may be a sop to the 
traders, if so, it is as unwise as it is wrong. You will, of course, 
continue to watch the measure closely, and oppose it till it is 
shorn of its objectionable features. The title of the altered Bill 
ought also to be changed from ‘ Sale of Food and Drugs Act, 
1875,’ to ‘Adulteration of Food and Drugs Act, 1875.’ Surely 
Mr. Booth cannot desire to take from us any little credit due to 
us in this matter, and for the rest if the amended Bill is not 
better than the Act of 1872, I hope it will be withdrawn, and if 
not withdrawn, I trust it will not proceed further than Com- 
mittee, so that it may be fully discussed out of doors, compared 
with the Act of 1872 during the recess, thus affording more 
time to ascertain what amendments are really required in the 
law. I have no doubt you will kindly send mea copy of the 
Bill when it is reprinted, and continue the same watchful care 
in the interests of the question you have hitherto done. With 


best respects, 
“T remain, yours faithfully, 


“ JOHN POSTGATE. 

“P. H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., House of Commons.” 

“59, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“ March 22nd, 1875. 

“ DEAR SiIR,—I am, much obliged to you for sending me a 
copy of the “Sale of Food and Drugs Bill, 1875.” I suppose 
there is very little chance of its passing soon as it is, and strong 
as the leaders may be in its favour, I hope it will be thoroughly 
recast in the Lords, and be more stringent than the Act of 1872. 
Clause 1V. evidently has been drawn to allow of the adulteration 
of drugs, and is, moreover, absurd. Whoever heard of a drug 
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adulterated with a material injurious to health, when drugs are 
used in sickness. I hope- you will move the omission of the 
words, “of a:nature injurious to health” from the clause. With 


thanks for the Bill. 
“T remain, yours faithfully, 


“ JOHN POSTGATE. 
“P, H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., House of Commons.” 


The great value of the Act of 1872, was established by the 
reports of the public analysts. The-county analyst for Warwick- 
shire stated in his report to the Easter Quarter Sessions, 1875, 
that he had examined during the past year 140 samples, of which 
only fifteen, or 10 per cent. were decided cases of adulteration or 
substitution. ‘The operation of the Act was seen to have been 
very beneficial in suppressing adulteration. Last year, which 
was the first of the operation of the Act in the County of 
Warwick, no Jess than 57 per cent. of the articles submitted were 
found to be adulterated, while this year only about 10 per cent. 
has been discovered to be sophisticated, and that to a very much 
smaller extent than in the previous year. The result of the 
working of the Act, the analyst added, in the county, must 
therefore be considered highly satisfactory. The Act had con- 
duced to the public health, and its working could not fail to 
exert a beneficial effect on the interests of the community in 
general, and of the honest tradesman in particular. The House 
of Commons went into Committee many times on the Bill. 
The friends of the public and honest traders, and the enemies of 
adulteration, were determined to defeat the attempt to destroy 
the Act which had proved so beneficial to the country. A 
reference to the proceedings in Committee of the House of 
Commons of April 19th, May 6th, May 11th, May 13th, will 
shew the extensive nature of the amendments and alterations 
made in the Bill, so as to render it as good as the law professed 
to be repealed, amended and re-enacted. On May 21st it was 
still further improved, and on the 24th it passed the third 
reading, leaving the House of Commons a very different Bill to 
what it was when brought in by Mr. Sclater-Booth and Mr, 
Clare Read. 

“509, Bristol Road, Birmingham, June 4th, 1875. 

“DEAR SIR,—I am much obliged to you for sending mea 
copy of the ‘Sale of Food and Drugs Bill, as printed for the 
House of Lords. It is certainly very different to the Bill first 
introduced by the Government, still if compared with the 
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Adulteration Act, 1872, it will be found far inferior to it as a 
remedy for a great and admitted wrong, which that Act copes 
with. The Bill is too permissive. In Clauses 12 and 19, the word 
“may” substituted for shall in the Act of 1872, leaves it optional 
to an officer to take proceedings. This gives far too much 
power to the officer who procures samples, and may be much 
abused. In all cases where adulteration has been detected by 
the public analyst, it should be incumbent on the public officer 
to prosecute. I do hope the House of Lords will remove this 
great defect by inserting “shall” after casting out the “ may,” 
otherwise except as far as penal section is concerned, it is going 
back to the law of 1860. There is no doubt, the Bill if passed, 
will be amended and extended, and I cannot see why it is 
named a‘ Sale of Food and Drugs Bill, when the base is the 
law it repeals and amends. I hope the title of the improved 
Bill will be altered to the Adulteration of Food and Drugs Act, 
1875. In common fairness this ought to be done, and I trust 
the House of Lords will do this, but the question is in good 
hands, and I have no doubt you will use every effort to obtain 
what is right and proper in this matter. 
“T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“ JOHN POSTGATE. 

“Pp. H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., Reform Club, London.” 

“P.S.—The optional character of the two Clauses 12 and 19, 
will allow influence to be brought to bear on the officers by the 
traders.” 


Mr. Postgate wrote to Mr. Muntz as follows :— 

“59, Bristol Road, Birmingham, May 25th, 1875. 

“ DEAR SIR,—I see the Government sale of Food and Drugs 
Bill passed the third reading last night, could you oblige me by 
sending a copy? I observe the adulterators and their friends 
have not had the matter entirely their own way, thanks to your 
exertions in the House. Now I hope the Bill will be looked at 
properly, and the question asked,‘ Is it an efficient remedy for 
the evil?’ If not, what amendments and additions are required 
to make it so? I trust it will be thus regarded by the House of 
Lords. I make no doubt in the interests of the question itself, 
you will see some public spirited peer, like the Earl of Shaftesbury, 
and point out the defects of the measure and its requirements. 

“] remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“ JOHN POSTGATE. 

“Pp, H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., House of Commons.” 
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“so, Bristol Road, Birmingham, 
“July 8th, 1875. 

“DEAR SIR,—I see a desire on the part of Government to re- 
consider the clauses of the sale of Food and Drugs Bill, and 
introduce amendments on its third reading in the House of 
Lords, could you point out to Lord Redesdale the permissive 
character of the clause having reference to prosecution, and make 
it incumbent on the officers to prosecute, by introducing ‘ shall ’ 
for may. A Bill to amend this sale of Food and Drugs Act is 
sure to be required, and you will readily understand my anxiety 
to keep the old title intact. Under the head of Adulteration of 
Food and Drugs, I have worked the question for more than 
twenty years, and by it the matter is properly designated and 
publicly known. Destroy the name say the adulterators, and 
then you finish the question. I wish to prevent this if possible, 
and have used arguments personal, &c., for this purpose; as for 
the rest, the concoction of the Bill, its introduction and its passage, 
reminds me of the fable of the man and the ass. With best 
respects.and thanks for your exertions in the cause, 

“I remain, yours faithfully, 
“ JOHN POSTGATE. 
“P. H. Muntz, Esq., M.P., House of Commons.” 


The Bill was brought into the House of Lords, May the 28th, 
read a first time, and ordered to be printed. June 8th, reada 
second time, suggestions being made for its improvement when 
in Committee in June and July, the nature of which will be seen 
by referring to the proceedings of the House of Lords for July 
5th and the 22nd, and at its third reading August 11th, the Bill 
received the Royal assent and became law. The public and 
honest traders will desire to know, and bear in remembrance the 
names of the Members of both Houses who opposed the Bill, 
and moved amendments to make the Bill like the law it repealed 
and proposed te re-enact with amendments and improvements. 
In the House of Commons, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Sandford, Mr. 
Villiers, Dr. Lyon Playfair, Dr. Cameron—in the House of Lords 
Lord Morley, Lord Redesdale, Lord Egerton of Tatton, Lord 
Aberdare, Lord Penzance, Lord Fortescue, rendered good service 
in this direction. a 

On the 30th of September, 1875, the Local Government Board 
issued a circular to the local authorities stating that the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act would come into force on the 1st of October, 
1875, and that in accordance with the recommendation of the 
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Select Committee of the House of Commons upon the Adultera- 
tion of Food and Drugs Act, 1872, the present statute repeals 
that Act, together with the Adulteration Act, 1860, and the 24th 
section of the Sale of Poisons and Pharmacy Act, 1868, and 
whilst re-enacting several of the provisions thus repealed, it has 
made many important amendments in the previous law. It 
then speaks of details made in the law with regard to the public 
analysts, their appointment and duties, proceedings to obtain 
analysis, description of offences, proceedings against offenders, 
application of penalties, and enters into the matter as regards 
the trading community and the public, pointing out the altera- 
tions and additions in the law of 1872, enacted by the Sale of 
Food and Drugs Act, 1875, and thus bringing the matter under 
the notice of the local authorities who had not appointed public 
analysts under the Act of 1872. 

The adulterators finding the Act would be enforced, took 
means for rendering its operation nugatory. After prosecutions 
before the magistrates by the public officers appointed, appeals 
were made to the judges to reverse their decisions—the Lord Chief 
Justice giving a remarkable decision, which led for a time to 
much confusion, his Lordship held that a purchase of the kind 
made for an analysis, and not for consumption, could not be “ to 
the prejudice of the purchaser.” This for a while interfered 
with the action of some of the local authorities, but not for long, 
as several magistrates declined to be bound by the dictum. Mr. 
Justice Lush having also declared that if a purchaser, whoever he 
may be, did not get what he asked for, prejudice must be pre- 
sumed ; the attempt to stop public proceedings by the inspectors 
was frustrated, and the Act was again carried out. 

Mr. Postgate continued his exertions after the passing of the 
Act of 1875, and on the 26th of September, 1877, he invited a 
number of magistrates to his house for the purpose of showing 
them the extent to which articles of consumption were adul- 
terated. He invited the magistrates to send their wine to be 
tested. He tested many samples of wines, proving several 
specimens of sherry to contain free sulphuric acid and a rank 
spirit. He read a circular issued by a firm in Belgium, offering 
to supply to traders information for a “ consideration,” whereby 
“champagne” could be made for five pence a bottle, to be readily 
sold at seven shillings and sixpence. The materials for the 
manufacture of this choice wine to come entirely from the 
druggists’ shop, and three common tubs being the only apparatus 
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required, The magistrates present at this gathering were much 
astonished at the results obtained by Mr. Postgate’s examination 
of port, sherry, and other wines. 

To ascertain what effect the operation of the law had had, he 
gave a public lecture in Birmingham on the 12th of November, 
1878, testing numerous samples of articles of food, drink, and 
drugs purchased in the town, finding several commodities, 
especially coffee and mustard, to be still extensively adulterated, 
The following resolution was passed unanimously after the lecture, 
on the motion of the Chairman, Mr. St. Clair, “ That this meeting 
thanks Professor Postgate for his lecture and demonstrations, 
and being of opinion that the Adulteration Act should be strictly 
enforced, requests him to continue his exertions, and to watch all 
legislation on the question, with a view to preventing the passing 
of amendments designed to render the Act nugatory.” 

Having heard that a Bill would be introduced to amend the 
sale of Food and Drugs Act, 1875, Mr. Postgate once more spoke 
on the question of adulteration, and the necessity for an exten- 
sion and amendment of the law. He proved articles sold were 
still largely adulterated, and he contended for the appointment 
of examiners and analysts at the ports. A report of the address 
will be found in the Birmingham Dasly Gasette of January 22nd, 
1879. He then communicated with Mr. Muntz on the subject of 
the Amending Bill. Subjoined is Mr. Postgate’s letter and the 
Member’s reply. 

“ 301, Pershore Road, Birmingham, 
“ January 31st, 1879. 

“DEAR SIR,—I daresay you have seen by the reports in the 
Birmingham Daily Gazette (an organ of public opinion, which 
has vigorously and consistently advocated and supported the 
question since its commencement), that I have renewed my 
efforts to obtain an extension of the Adulteration Act. The 
amendment of the Sale of Food and Drugs Act is now before 
the House of Commons, and close watch must be kept to see 
that nothing is done to mar its efficiency, and amend it as some 
would do, bit by bit off the statute book. It would be desirable 
to move for a return of the number of convictions, and ascertain 
the cause of failure of prosecutions in certain cases, and also to 
move amendments empowering Government to extend the pro- 
tection accorded to tea at the ports, to other articles of, food, 
including drugs. May I ask you in the interests of the question 
itself, to give this matter your attention, It concerns the public 
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and honest traders alike, and ought in common fairness to be 
carried out at once, so that no unjust exception may exist, and 
that our importers may have the same protection as the importers 
in Spain and the United States. 
“T remain, dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
“PP. H. Muntz, Esq., M.P.” “JOHN POSTGATE, 
“The Warwickshire Club, Leamington, 
“4th February, 1879. 

“DEAR SIR,—On my return, I find your letter of the 31st 
ultimo, you may rely upon my attention to the subject if it 
should come forward, but the Government have already too 
much on their hands to re-open this question, and without their 
sanction no alteration would have any chance. I will enquire 
about the returns when the Session opens. 

“Yours truly, 

“John Postgate, Esq.” “PP. H. MUNTZ. 

The Amending Bill was introduced in the next Session, referred 
to a Select Committee of the House of Commons, and reported 
on to the House the 29th April, 1879, passed through both 
Houses, and became the law 21st July, 1879. It is a short Act, 
cited as the “Sale of Food and Drugs Act Amendment Act, 
1879.” It provides that in the sale of adulterated articles, it is 
no defence to allege purchase for analysis, that the inspector 
may obtain a sample of milk at place of delivery to submit to 
the analyst, imposes a penalty for refusal to sell milk for analysis, 
with minor details as to the sale in streets, &c., and fixes the 
degree of reduction in the strength of brandy, whiskey, rum, &c. 

No further Bill has been introduced into Parliament. Mr. 
Postgate, however, still continues to work at this question, hoping 
to see legislation to extend the operation of the law in the 
direction pointed out in his letter to the Local Government 
Board—to include summary jurisdiction in all trade frauds-in- 
spection and analysis of imported commodities at the ports—the 
principle of the latter has been adopted with regard to tea, and 
why should it not be carried out further in the case of wines, 
spirits, drugs, &c.? 


What will posterity say on reading the history of the Bradford | 


cases of poisoning by the adulterated lozenges, and the still 
worse case of poisoned flour, which occurred a few years before 
at Stourbridge—a miller having mixed up 3olbs. of acetate, or 
sugar of lead, with 80 sacks of flour; the whole of which was 
made into bread by the bakers, and supplied to their customers 
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poisoning 500 persons, who suffered the most violent pains in 
the body and cramp and paralysis of the lower extremities—at 
the want of action by Government in such a matter of vital im- 
portance to the community? What will posterity say to the 
inertia of the public after such an evil had been proved to exist ? 
What again, will posterity say to the combined and persistent 
opposition offered by traders to the enactment of a just and 
common sense law? The food and drinks of the people ought 
to be pure and wholesome, and the drugs unadulterated, to meet 
the requirements of the physician and the diseases he is called 
upon to treat. Adulteration had become, in fact, such a rule of 
business—whereby large fortunes had been made, at. the expense 
of honesty and commercial morality—that when the subject was 
mentioned and condemned, it merely excited a laugh, perhaps 
with the remark “of sanding the sugar and watering the tobacco 
and then going to prayers;” and here it ended, until Mr. Postgate 
brought the matter, in all its deformity, directly under the notice 
of the public, and proved by his testing, the urgent necessity for 
a law. The following letter from Dr. Letheby will prove the 
extent of poisonous adulteration in confectionery, carried on in 
the way of business and according to the “usages” of trade :— 


“Medical College, London Hospital, 
; “June 15th, 1855. 

“My DEAR SIR,—You are quite at liberty to use my letter in 
any way.that may be of service to the cause which you advocate. 
And here I may state that one of the most remarkable instances 
of a pressing necessity for the interference of Goverment in the 
matter of unwholesome food, is to be found in the fact that nearly 
all our dainty iooking confectionery is coloured with the most 
poisonous pigments. This is frequently the source of the greatest 
danger to the community; I will give you an example of it. In 
the month of April, 1850, three children were brought into the 
London Hospital suffering from the effects of an arsenical 
poison; I analysed the matter discharged from their stomachs, 
and found arsenic, lead and copper in it. On enquiry, I was 
told that they had purchased some cheap confectionery of a 
man in Petticoat Lane, Whitechapel. He, it seems, had bought 
up the refuse stock of one of our most respectable confectioners, 
and in disposing of it to the poor children in the neighbourhood 
of Whitechapel, had endangered the lives of from 30 to 40 of 
them. I published the case in the Medical Times for May, 1850, 
and in looking into the matter, I found that within three years of 
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that time no less than 70 persons had suffercd from poison 
administered in this manner, and in many cases death was the 
result. Of a verity, such things would not be permitted in any 
other country ! 

“T remain, my dear Sir, yours truly, 

“John Postgate, Esq.” “'H. LETHEBY. 

In writing the history of the Adulteration Acts, we record the 
persistent efforts of one man, aided in Parliament by three public- 
spirited Members for Birmingham. To him is due the laws now 
in force for the public good—laws obtained only after a long and 
severe struggle with the fraudulent classes of the country, en- 
tailing on the originator and author of the laws many a sacrifice, 
and requiring no small amount of continuous labour and attention 
on his part. Mr. Postgate has done this great national work at 
his own cost—paying out of his own pocket all the necessary 
expenses of working this huge question; and this he has done, 
without fee or reward, for the benefit of the public and the honest 
traders of the country. 

It has been deemed advisable that the proceedings of the first 
meeting or conference held at Birmingham should be recorded, 
we therefore publish the following extract from Zhe Times of 
April 26th, 1854, and refer our readers for the resolutions 
adopted, to page 678, vol. 117 :— 

“ ADULTERATION OF Foop.—A conference, attended by medi- 
cal and other gentlemen, was held in Birmingham on Thursday, 
to consider the best means of preventing the adulteration of 
articles of food and drugs. Mr. Scholefield, M.P., was in the 
chair. Mr. J. Postgate, Lecturer on Anatomy at Sydenham Col- 
lege, Birmingham, presented a statement to the following effect : 
‘ Bread is made of flour which, in addition to bean meal, contains 
alum in variable but injurious quantity. It is white, dry, and 
readily crumbles, produces acidity and flatulency, and often leads 
to permanent dyspepsia and ill health. Being minus the proper 
quantity of gluten which gives the heart to bread, it ill sustains 
the strength of the working man. Further, the effect of alum is 
to make an unsaleable, unsound wheat saleable, and apparently 
sound, by absorbing the moisture, and it is always added in much 
larger quantities directly after harvest. Some dishonest traders, 
aware perhaps of the constipating effects of alum, very consider- 
ately introduce a little jalap. Alum in bread is easily detected 
by mascerating it in water, and adding to the solution ammonia. 
J am informed that American flour in a wet, bad state has been, 
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when dried, baked, and hardened, broken with hammers, and 
ground up with wheat, to be sold at market prices. I can prove 
by witnesses that horse-bean meal is regularly mixed with wheat 
flour, in the proportion of one sack of the former to 15 of the 
latter. In Zhe Times of the 18th instant, the price of wheat at 
Mark lane is quoted from 76s. to 86s. per quarter, and of beans 
42s. to 45s. Coffee—I have purchased specimens at several 
shops, paid the best prices, and found on examination chicory in 
the proportion of one-half to one-third, besides roasted corn, 
Vinegar, entering largely into those articles of daily consumption, 
mustard and pickles, containing an excess of sulphuric acid, 
must exercise a prejudicial effect on the system.- Much of the 
malt vinegar I have met with is little better than oil of vitriol 
diluted with water, coloured with burnt sugar, and a small quan- 
tity of the real article added to give it the proper odour. A 
solution of chloride of barium soon detects the acid. Even in 
Stilton cheese, for which I paid the best price, calcareous nodules 
of carbonate of lime have been detected. Cream of tartar is an 
article of common consumption in the summer ‘months, under 
the agreeable form of lemonade, ginger beer, and other cooling 
beverages. I have examined recently a sample which contained 
three parts of alum in four, and the druggist was obliged to mix 
it with a better article to make it saleable. The price paid per 
cwt. was £5; alum is only ros. per cwt.; consequently the per- 
son alluded to has been defrauded to the extent of £3 7s. 6d. 
This cream of tartar, or rather tartar cream, will, I dare say, be 
shortly sold and consumed in Birmingham under the character- 
istic cognomen of pop! With what effects? Spirits of sweet nitre 
and spirits of sal volatile are both sold much diluted with water ; 
the former often contains aquafortis, and thus a mild and useful 
medicine is rendered irritating and injurious; the latter in one 
case lately produced indirectly serious consequences. A lady in 
the habit of taking adulterated spirits of sal volatile in large 
quantities to ensure the desired stimulating effect, accidentally 
procured from another druggist a fresh supply of the fluid, and, 
after attempting to take her usual dose, the result was inflamma- 
tion and ulceration of the throat. Within a mile of the centre 
of this midland seat of intelligence, in a back street with a very 
aristocratic name, resides, or did reside a milkman, celebrated for 
the richness and thickness of his cream. He was thought to 
have rare cows. His name was up, and he drove a roaring trade, 
His cream consisted of very finely prepared chalk, and a modi- 
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cum of cow cream, to which a rich butter tint was given by 
turmeric. The real cream he churned. My informant is the 
druggist, who regularly sold him these articles. Water furnishes 
a ready means of adulterating milk, as every resident of large 
towns can testify, and this is no small matter, as it directly dim- 
inishes the quantity of nutriment given to children and invalids 
—to say nothing of the difficulty of procuring from this milk 
good cream. As for drugs it has been for years a source of com- 
plaint and annoyance to the medical profession, that no means 
were adopted to ascertain—first, their strength and purity when 
imported ; and, second, to prevent their adulteration by whole- 
sale dealers and retailers afterwards. From the variable strength 
of drugs and the adulterations of them, the most uncertain effects 
are produced ; indeed, the personal experience of every individual 
who has the same prescription made up by different druggists, 
will verify this assertion. By this fearful. practice not only are 
the medical man’s intentions frustrated, suffering and pain pro- 
tracted, but even death results in some cases by the extraction of 
the active principles naturally contained in drugs. Every one 
knows that opium relieves pain and procures sleep, and every 
one should know that of thirty specimens of that drug analysed 
by the Sanitary Commission of the Lancet, only one was pure, 
the remainder being mixed with flour and gum.’ Mr. Postgate 
stated, that if asked what commodities are unadulterated, he 
could but reply, only raw materials, fish, flesh, vegetables. He 
said he had information from a miller that alum, to a large ex- 
tent, is regularly ground up with wheat, or mixed with flour, and 
beans also when the wheat is high. This person stated that his 
health had been greatly injured by the alum dust given off 
in grinding. After much discussion, the conference came to a 
resolution to petition parliament to appoint examiners at the 
ports, and enable the magistrates and town councils to appoint 
public analysers in towns, and to provide by law that fines be 
imposed, and that the County Court adjudicate between the 
manufacturer or wholesale dealer and the retail tradesman in the 
case of adulterated articles being supplied, such court to have 
power to allow the retail tradesman compensation for his loss, 
and to inflict a fine not exceeding £50."—T7he Times, April 26, 
1854. 
The End. 























CHRONICLE OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL LAW CONFERENCE 
AT OXFORD. 


By PLATONICUS. 





Tigris agit rabidé cum tigride pacem 
Perpetuam, seevis inter se convenit ursis.— Jv, 





THE usual monotony and quiet, characteristic of the Long 
Vacation, at Oxford, was suddenly and not a little disturbed last 
September by the incursion—not of a savage horde, far from it 
—but of a number of jurists of high repute from every part of 
the civilised world. The Institute of International Law (/nst:tat 
de Drott International), an Association composed of diplomatists 
and lawyers, had been invited by the University to hold its 
Seventh Annual Conference at Oxford, and the offer was ac- 
cepted. Hence the sudden life and activity which animated the 
University, or, rather, to speak precisely, such Colleges as took 
part in entertaining the learned strangers, viz., All Souls, Uni- 
versity, Oriel, and New. 

On Monday, the 6th September, the Conference opened its 
sittings in the Divinity School. _ Its first care was the appointing 
of officers for the year 1880—1881, and the electing of new 
Associates, It is an interesting, as well as a highly gratifying 
fact, to record that the Right Hon. Mountague Bernard, formerly 
Professor of International Law at Oxford, was unanimously 
elected President of the Association ; while the claims of Austria 
and of Germany were fully recognised in the election of Dr. 
Leopold Neumann, Professor at the University of Vienna, and 
member of the Herrenhauses,and of Dr. J. C. Bluntschli, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Heidelberg, as Vice-Presidents. The 
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indefatigable Secretary-general, Monsicur Alphonse Rivier, Pro- 
fessor of the University of Brussels, was, notwithstanding some 
opposition on his own part, again re-appointed to his post, and 
MM. Alberic Rolin, Advocate of the Court of Appeal at Ghent, 
and Ernest Nys, Doctor of Laws of Brussels, were respectively 
elected to the offices of Secretary and Assistant Secretary. 
With respect to the Members and Associates, it may be said 
that, with the exception of the United States of America, all the 
principal civilized states of the world were represented. Besides 
the jurists already mentioned, the following, whom we name in 
alphabetical order, were present. M. Arntz, Professor at the 
University of Brussels; Sir Sherston Baker, Bart., Barrister-at- 
Law, London; M. Clunet, Avocat, Paris; M. Jules Clere, Pud- 
lictste, Paris; M. Gessner, Councillor of Legation, Dresden; Mr. 
Hall, Barrister-at-Law, London; Dr. Holland, Professor at the 
University of Oxford; Dr, Landa, Inspector-general of the Red 
Cross Society at Pampceluna; M. De Laveleye, Professor at the 
University of Liége; Dr. Lorrimer, Professor at the University 
of Edinburgh; M. De Martens, Professor at the University of 
St. Petersburg; M. Moynier, of Geneva, President of the Inter- 
national Committce of the Red Cross Society; M. Pierantoni, 
Member of the Italian Parliament, Rome; M. Rolin-Jaequemyns, 
Minister of the Interior, of Belgium, and late President of the 
Association; M. Schulze, Member of the Upper House of Prussia; 
M. Saripolos, Avocat, of Athens; Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., D.C.L., 
formerly Queen’s Advocate, and Regius Professor of Civil Law 
at Oxford, and Mr. Westlake, O.C., of London. The business 
of the day terminated with the election of some new Associates, 
viz.: M. Danewsky, of the University of Karkoff; Mr. Dicey, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, Barrister-at-Law; M. 
Griinhut, Professor at the University of Vienna; M. Lyon-Caen, 
Professor at the Faculté de Droit, Paris; M. Prins, Professor at 
the University, Brussels; and M. Teichmann, Professor at the 
University of Bale. 

This was the first occasion on which this Association had met 
in England, the places of gathering previously selected for the 
Annual Meetings having been Ghent, Geneva, the Hague, 
Zurich, Paris, and Brussels. It must, however, be acknowledged 
that none of these cities can refuse to yield the palm to Oxford 
for princely munificence and liberality; for such expressions alone 
designate the manner in which the A/ma Mater entertained her 
guests, Not only was each member of the Institute provided 
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with a set of rooms at All Souls’, University, or Oriel, but each 
one was offered hospitality, of a most sumptuous character, by 
that College in which he had taken up his temporary abode. 
Nor would it have been possible to sclect a more suitable spot 
for the meetings of a learned society, than in the fine old city of 
Oxford, with her lofty pinnacles and turrets, stately towers, 
melodious bells, groves and gardens, a place—in the words of old 
Anthony 4 Wood, “as delectable as the barks of Eurotas, shaded 
with bay trees, where Apollo himself was wont to walk and sing 
his lays.” 

It was on the 7th of September that the regular work of the 
Conference commenced. The proceedings throughout were 
conducted in the French language. Monsieur Rivier, the 
Secretary-general, read a lengthened report on the work of the 
various Committees which had been appointed, last year at 
Brussels, to investigate and to report on various subjects. This 
was followed-by a very interesting statistical report from the pen 
of Monsieur Moynier, and a short Memoir of the late M. Heffter, 
written by Monsieur Schulze, was read, in which were presented 
the leading incidents of the life of that great Prussian jurist. 
The Report of the first Committee then came under discussion ; 
it considered what general rules might be sanctioned, by inter- 
national treaties, for the purpose of insuring a uniform decision 
in those conflicts which arise between the various civil and 
criminal laws of different nations. This subject was sub-divided 
in three parts: Ist. Zhe Conflict of Civil Laws, the report being 
drawn up by MM. Arntz and Westlake. 2nd. Zhe Conflict of 
Commercial Laws, this report being drawn up by M. Goldschmidt. 
3rd. The Conflict of Penal Laws and Extradition, this subject 
being reported on by M. Brocher, by M. Renault, and by Dr. 
Bluntschli. After a very lengthened discussion, the Institute 
adopted the following articles, which appertain to the sub-division 
of Conflict of Civil Laws, viz.:— 


1. ‘*A stranger, whatever be his nationality or religion, enjoys the sume civil rights 
asan inhabitant of the State, saving the exceptions formally established by express 
legislation.” 

2. ‘* A legitimate child follows the nationali(y of its father.” 

3. ‘*An illegitimate child follows the nationality of its father, when the esis is 


legally determined ; otherwise it follows the nationality of its mother, when the 


maternity is legally determined.” 
5. “‘ A wife acquires by her marriage the nationality of her husband.” 
Article 4 was provisionally drafted :--‘‘ A child bo-n of unknown parents is a citizen 


of that State on the territory of which it is born of found, when the place of birth is 
unknown,” 
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The chief speakers who took part in the above discussion were 
MM. Arntz, Neumann, Rolin-Jaequemyns, Pierantoni, Holland, 
Westlake, Martens, Clunet, Dicey, Lorimer, and Saripolos. Mr. 
Dicey, however, claimed and was permitted to speak in his 
native tongue. 

A banquet was given in the evening to the members of the 
Institute, at All Souls, the college being represented by the 
Right Honble. Mountague Bernard, and Dr. Holland. The 
Right Honble. Lord Selborne, Lord High Chancellor of England, 
came specially to Oxford to assist at it. The usual loyal toasts 
and some others referring more particularly to the College and to 
the Institute,were given, and responded to amid great enthusiasm, 

On the 8th September, the Conference continued its labours, 
first, by receiving the official report of the yesterday’s proceedings. 
Next, Article IV. which had been provisionally adopted on that 


day, was definitely agreed to with the following modification :— 

** A child born of unknown parents, or of parents whose nationality is unknown, is 
a citizen of that State on the territory of which it is born or found, when the place of 
its birth is unknown,” 

The following Articles were also adopted :— 

Ax. 6, ‘The estate and capacity of a person are governed by the laws of that State 
tu which he belongs by nationality. When a person has no known nationality, his 
estate and capacity are governed by the laws of his domicil.” 

Art. 7. ‘* Successions to the entirety of patrimony are, so far as relate to the deter- 
mining of the persons able to succeed, to the extent of their rights, to the measure or 
quantity of the portion to be disposed of, or to be reserved, and to the intrinsic validity 
of the Will, to be regulated by the laws of that State to which the deceased belonged, 
or in default in the cases provided for by ART. 6 above-mentioned, by the laws of his 
domicil, whatever may be the nature of the goods, or wheresoever they may be found,” 

Art. 8. In any case the laws of a State cannot obtain recognition and effect in the 
territory of another State, if they are in opposition to the public law or to public order 
of the former.” 

These Articles were not agreed to without considerable ob- 


jections, in the course of which Monsieur Arntz jokingly declared 
that it was easy enough to make objections; they had all made 
them again and again, but if they were to content themselves with 
that, they ought to re-christen the Institute—* The Search for 
the Impossibility of a Unity of International Rights!” Monsieur 
Rolin-Jacquemyns also moved a preamble to the Articles, in 


the following terms :— 

** The Institute expresses the hope that the following rules may be adopted in a 
uniform manner in the civil laws of all nations, and that their maintenance may be 
guaranteed by international treaties which should contain at the same time the follow- 
ing as the first Articles thereof.” 


The Conference, this day, rose at noon, instead of at the usual 
hour of half-past one, and it was apparent from the general 
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demeanour of the members’ that something unusual was at hand. 
Leaving their places in the Divinity School, the members imme- 
diately afterwards re-assembled in the Hall of All Souls. The 
meaning of this proceeding will be easily understood by a perusal 
of the following document :— 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY GAZETTE, 
Published by Authority. 


—— 


TuESDAY, AUGUST 31, 1880. ’ 








Vol : x i. 


on - 


I.— CONVOCATION. 


Agenda. 
Honorary Degrees, September 8. 
Amended Notice. 

In a Convocation to be holden in the Sheldonian Theatre on Wednesday, Septem- 
ber 8, at half-past twelve o'clock, it will be proposed to confer the degree of D.C.L. 
honoris causa upon the following persons :— 

E. EVANS, 

Pembroke College, Vice-Chancellor. 

August 31, 1880. 

P. S. Mancini, late Minister of Grace and Justice for Italy, and Professor of Inter- 
national Law in the University of Rome ; : 

J. G. Bluntschli, Privy Councillor, and Professor of International Law in the Uni- 
versity of Heidelberg ; 

E. M. L. P. F., De Parieu, Senator of France, and late Minister-President of the 
Council of State ; 

Ex-Presidents of the Institut de Droit International. 

G. Rolin-Jaequemyns, Minister of the Interior for Belgium ; 

President of the Institut de Droit International. 

Doctors are requested to assemble in the Hall of All Soul’s College, at ten minutes 

past 12 o’clock, and to appear in their robes as at the Enccenia. 





*,* The Theatre will be open to the public generally. Applications for seats in 
the semi-circle reserved for ladies should be addressed, on or before Monday, Septem- 
ber 6, to the Curators at the Theatre. 


At half-past twelve, the great south door of the Sheldonian 
was thrown open, and shortly afterwards, Vice-Chancellor Evans, 
preceded by the mace bearers, and accompanied by Doctors 
and Fellows of the University in their official garb, and by all 
the members of the Institute, entered and took their places, The 
lower circle was filled with ladies, and the gallery, in the absence 
of the undergraduates, was opened.to the general public. Dr. 
Liddell, the Principal of St. Edmund Hall, Dr. Chase, Principal 
of St. Mary Hall, Dr. Ince, Professor Westwood, Professor 


Robertson, and the Revs. W. B. Duggan, H. A. Harvey, J. R. ° 


King, H. C. Hammond, R. H. Charsley, B. Westmacott, B. 
George, and H. O. Daniels were also present. The national 
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anthem having been played, the Vice-Chancellor opened Con- 
vocation in the usual form. 

Of the four gentlemen who had been selected for the honour 
of receiving the degree of D.C.L. from the University, two, 
Senator Mancini, and Monsicur de Paricu, had unavoidably been 
detained in their own country. To avoid any invidious distinction 
the gentlemen named had been chosen from among the former 
Presidents of the Institute. The two present, Dr. Bluntschli and 
Monsieur Rolin-Jaequemyns, were then introduced to the Vice- 
Chancellor and Convocation, by Dr. Bryce, Regius Professor of 
Civil Law, who spoke as follows :— 


Hodie laetatur Academia inter fines suos virorum doctorum coetum, qualem num- 
quam, antea, accepisse, iis studiis deditorum quae hic olim floruisse, immo hine origi- 
nem traxisse certissime constat. Quis enim ignorat Albericum illum Gentilem, cuius 
merita nuper in memoriam revocavit collega meus egregius professor Chicheleianus, 
hic prima iuris gentium fundamenta posuisse. Quis Zouchium, Jenkinsiumque eius- 
dem postea fines prolatasse. Quis saeculo recentiori Jeremiam Bentham commentis 
peracutis, Willelmum Scott decisionibus exquisitis hanc iuris partem ditavisse. Scien- 
tiae utilissimae quid laudes prosequar: conciliatas gentium olim inimicarum mentes : 
nefandum saepe amotum semper delinitum Martem, metu liberata commercia, unicuique 
sua, etiam inter hostes, confirmata iura? Sic enim reputo eos viros qui talia perfece- 
runt, non Iustitiac solum, sicut Ulpianus noster, verum etiam Pacis sacerdotes merito 
appellandos, His itaque, matrem antiquam advectis, solitos suos libentissime defert 
Academia Oxoniensis honores, quippe quae se non sibi solum sed litteratis ubique 
hominibus natam, et mari tantum procelloso, non etiam animis atque studiis, toto 
penitus divisos orbe Britannos credat, 

Ex tot et tantis viris, quoniam mihi ad coeterorum virtutes commemorandas, 
Neumanni et Arntzii doctrinam, Martensii sollertiam, Laveleyii iudicium subtile, 
Rivieri diligentiam indefessam, omnium ingenium atque labores, tempus deficeret, 
quatuor elegit Academia quos sibi cives adsciret : quorum duos, Mancinum scilicet 
decus Komanorum, atque Parievium abesse dolemus ; quum alterum valetudo, alterum 
actas provecta, domi retinuerit. 

Duos tamen mihi adstare cernitis. Alter, inter Helvetios natus, primum in Univer- 
sitate Turicensi professor viguit magna in novo conficiendo legum patriarum codice 
conquisita gloria, post ad Monacum, denique ad illustrem illam Ruperto-Carolinam 
Academiam vocatus, locum sibi, si non primum, at certe nulli secundum, inter eos 
vindicat qui in Germanis iari student publico. Nemo profecto totam reipublicae con- 
stituendae atque administrandae rationem vel adcuratius perscrutavit vel verbis luculen- 
tius expressit. Accessisse vitae praeclare actae laudes proclamat senatus populique 
Badensium vox : testatur ecclesia Germanorum evangelica, cuius in rebus gerendis ita 
est feliciter versatus, Praesento vobis egregium virum Iohannem Casparum Bluntschli 
in facultate iuris apud Heidelbergenses professorem, Magni Ducis Badensium a consi- 
liis secretis, Universitatum honoribus Vindobonensis atque Moscoviensis ornatum, ut 
admittatur ad gradum doctoris in iure civili, honoris causa. 

In hoc viro, quem ad vos duco, mire concurrunt virtus civilis, doctrina uberrima. 
Quum enim fama iuris consulti floreret, atque huic scientiae nostrae, quum scribendo, 
tunc quoque aliorum scripta edendo, summa inserviret industria, a iuris penetralibus, 
detraxit, munerique praefecit, amplo ci quidem sed tamen laborioso, rex atque Patria. 
Ereptum queritur Themis filium : quem tamen his studiis non amplius vacare vix 
nobis dolere licet, quum in talibus rebus communi deesse saluti tanto libertatis atque 
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scientiarum omnium propugnatori minime concedatur. Praesento vobis excellentissi- 
mum virum Gustavum Rolin-Jaequemyns, rebus domesticis regni Belgarum praefectum, 
Instituti huius Iuris Gentium nuperrime praesidentem, ut admittatur ad gradum doc- 
toris in iure civili, honoris causa. 


At the termination of this brilliant and learned oration, the 
Vice-Chancellor proceeded to confer the degree of ~D.C.L. 
honoris causé, on Dr. Bluntschli and on Monsieur Rolin-Jaeque- 
myns, in the usual manner, amid great applause. Convocation 
was then dissolved. : 

Owing to the absence of Monsieur Asser, who had undertaken 
to support the report of Monsieur Goldschmidt, on the sub-division 
of Conflict of Commercial Laws, this subject was adjourned to 
next year, and in the afternoon sitting the Institute at once pre- 
pared to discuss the reports of the Committee on the third sub- 
division, z.¢., The Conflict of Penal Laws and Extradition. Mr. 
Westlake had charge of this subject, in the absence of MM. 
Brocher and Renault, and his proposal that the Institute should 
confine itself to.the latter question, Extradition, was acceded to, 

In the evening the members were entertained by Sir Travers 
Twiss and Mr. Hall, at dinner, at the University College, sacred 
to the memory of Alfred the Great ; a subject touchingly alluded 
to by Monsieur Rolin-Jaequemyns in returning thanks to a speech 
after dinner. Later on, that evening, the Hall of New College 
was opened to the Institute, and a Conversazione—to which the 
Rev. Mr. George had invited a numerous company to meet the 
members—was kept up to a late hour. 

On Thursday, the 9th September, the Conference—at the 
suggestion of the Right Hon. Mountague Bernard—postponed 
the discussion of the Articles proposed by the Committee on the 
law of extradition, in order to allow the reading of a report by 
Monsieur Moynier on the “ Laws of War upon Land.” Monsieur 
Moynier stated that having been honoured by the Committee to 
prepare a Manual on the above subject, he had accomplished the 
task, and that the Committee had decided that, when published, 
a copy should be sent to each Government to consider such 
proposals as might be agreeable. The matter was then put to 
the vote of the Institute,* and the Manual was accepted en d/oc, 
without discussion. The discussion on the law of Extradition; 





* Proofs of the Manual had previously been sent to each member, who had inti- 
mated his approval or disapproval of the sections (85 in number) to M. Moynier, 
hence a general agreement on the subject had already been obtained. Monsieur 
Moynier is the President of the International Committee for the Relief of the Wounded 
in time of War, 
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which had commenced on Wednesday, was then proceeded with, 
and continued during the whole of the morning’s sitting. 

On resuming the debate on Extradition in the afternoon, the 
members of the Conference were somewhat surprised, and much 
flattered, by the arrival of the Mayor of Oxford (Alderman 
Galpin), who, accompanied by the Town Clerk and _ several 
Aldermen and Councillors, had come to bid welcome to the 
Institute on behalf of the city of Oxford. The Mayor professed 
his hope, both for himself and for the Town Council and inhabi- 
tants of Oxford, that the deliberations of the Conference might 
be crowned with success. The Town Clerk then read the 
following address :— 

To THE PRESIDENT AND MEMBERS OF “L/INsTITUT DE Drotr INTERNATIONAL,” 

The Mayor, Aldermen, and Citisxcns of Oxford, welcome your Soctety on this your 
first visit to this University and City. —As we believe Municipal Corporations are a 
means by which men may learn and practise duties and obligations towards each other 
as denizens of the same community, and members of one State; so we recognise in 
your Society a wise and effective instrument for inculcating and promoting in the truc 
spirit of humanity, an appreciation of duties and obligations in their wisest and most 
comprehensive application, as between Nations which are members of the same 
Creation and parts of one Universe. 

We have observed with much satisfaction that the horrors and devastation of war- 
fare have, from time to time, been mitigated and limited through the more humane 
rules first enunciated in the writings of eminent international Jurists, from the time 
of Gratius, and subsequently adopted by Nations for their observance in time of war ; 
and in particular we remember the beneficent effect to Europe, and to this Country, 
of the declaration attached to the Treaty of Paris which aims at the abolition of the 
barbarous practice of privateering. 

We believe that a vast, a sanguinary and what might almost be termed an inter- 
necine war between this nation and the kindred people of the United States of America 
was probably arrested by the wise and moderate counsels which submitted to arbitra- 
tion at Geneva, the disputes between two nations known as the ‘‘ Alabama Claims.” 
We regard the peaceful submission of the parties to that arbitration and their honour- 
able acquiescence in the award, as a noble example of international virtue. These are 
some of the practical developments in the science of the community of nations which 
your Society is so ably advancing, and although much has been accomplished, still we 
are fully sensible of the fact that more remains to be done ; and if some of the millions 
of men who now in Europe are instructed and equipped for war and destruction, as 
we believe, to the general injury of the interest of nations, are to be permitted to lay 
aside weapons and instruments of destraction for implements and occupations of peace, 
and useful productions of reason and justice are to prevail over war and might, such a 
benign and happy conversion will in a great measure be due to the wisdom and action 
of such Associations as “‘ L’Institut de Droit International."’ We regard the results 
of your labours in the past with admiration and gratitude, and in the future we wish 
you continued progress and success. 

Dated, oth day of September, 18So. 

Signed, 
Joun GALrin, Afayer. 
Josern Jonas BicKkeRTON, Zown Clerk, 
M. Alberic Rolin, having read a French translation of the 
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above, the Right Hon. Mountague Bernard testified, on behalf 
of his colleagues, the pleasure with which the address had been 
received, and explained that the Institute had taken its origin in 
the belief that something might be done for the good of mankind, 
if men who, in different countries, were engaged in giving at- 
tention to the Law of Nations, could be induced to pursue their 
work in concert ; that many differences of opinion are removed, 
and many false opinions disappeat when men are brought face 
to face with one another, and are engaged in full and free dis- 
cussion. He then introduced M. Rolin-Jaequemyns, Minister of 
the Interior for Belgium, and MM. Bluntschli and Neumann, the 
two Vice-Presidents, to the Mayor and Town Council. The 
Conference afterwards resumed its deliberations on Extradition. 

This subject, as may be observed, had already occupied the 
attention of the Conference during two sittings. The Articles, 
twenty-eight in all, were at length in this, the third sitting, for 
the most part agreed to, but not till after some amendment, and 
very considerable debate. The members who took principal 
part in the discussion, including the President, were Mr. Westlake, 
M. Neumann, Dr. Holland, M. Clunet, M. Rolin-Jaequemyns, 
Professor Lorimer, Sir Travers Twiss, M. Prins, M. Pierantoni, 
M. Arntz, Sir Sherston Baker, M. Martens, M. Laveleye, M. 
Bluntschli, M. Alberic Rolin, and M. Danewsky. The Articles 
which present the greatest interest are the two concerning 
political offences. They are as follows:— 


Art. 13. “ Extradition may not be granted for political offences,” 

Art. 14. ‘*A State required to extradite, is particularly to consider from the 
circumstances, if the deed, on account of which extradition is sought, has or has not 
a political character. In this.consideration it should weigh the two following ideas :— 
(a) Deeds which re-unite all the marks of crimes of Common Law (such as assassina- 
tion, arson, theft) should not be excepted from extradition on the sole account of the 
political intention of their agents. (4) To arrive at a just appreciation of deeds com- 
mitted in time of an insurrection, of a civil war, or of a political rebellion, it is 
necessary to ask the question whether they would or would not be excused by the 
laws of war.* 


In the evening, the members of the Institute were entertained 
at dinner by the Vice-Provost and Fellows of Oriel. 








* Referring to extradition for political purposes, Sir Sherston Baker drew attention to some very 
interesting examples, viz., It was provided by the treaty between Great Britain and Denmark, 1660, 
that any of those guilty of the death of Charles 1st should be delivered up to the English Government. 
Again, the Senate of Hamburgh gave up Napper Tandy, a political offender, to the Government of 
George III. Also, Henry VIII, wrote, or caused to be written, a treatise to prove that a traitor 
should be delivered up to his proper Sovereign. The origin of this treatise was the refusal of the 
French King to deliver up Cardinal Pole to him, (Henry VIII). Lord Coke mentions that he had seen 
the treatise, but he (Sir Sherston Baker) after a diligent search had failed to find it, he therefore took 
occasion to mention it in the hope that some member of the Institute might be able to give him some 
reference to it. 
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Friday was the last day of the Conference. The discussion 
on Maritime Prise and on the Application of the Customary Law 
of Nations of Europe to the Oriental Nations, questions fully re- 
ported on by Monsieur Bulmerincq and by Sir Travers Twiss, 
respectively, were, for want of time, postponed to the next 
Conference. Reports were read by MM. Pierantoni, Martens, 
Sir Travers Twiss, MM. Launda and Clunet, of the various oc- 
currences, and the latest works published, in their respective 
countries which concerned International Law. Information was 
also given to the Institute concerning the extensive reports of 
Monsieur Renault and of Monsieur Pradier-Fodéré. Sir Travers 
Twiss further read a report on the labours of the “ Association 
for the Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations.’ Thus 
closed the Seventh Annual Conference of this important Insti- 
tute, the /ust7tit de Droit International, 

It is a matter which can alone be determined by the future, 
how far and to how great extent the work of this Association 
may be productive of fruit. Certain it is, that each and every of 
the learned jurists present were deeply imbued with a keen sense 
of the responsibility attending their acts ; and it will undoubtedly 
be no fault of theirs, if their arduous and unselfish endeavours to 
promote the advent of that happy time when nations “ shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and their spears into pruning 
hooks,” be not attained, or, at least, if that hitherto deplorable 
necessity, the w/t#ma ratio,an appeal to main force and bloodshed 
be not sensibly lessened, and its causes very considerably destroyed 
and obviated. 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 


LORD ABERDARE. 


THE RIGHT HONOURABLE HENRY AUSTIN’ BRUCE, First 
Baron Aberdare, is the second son of the late John Bruce 
Pryce, Esq., of Duffryn, Aberdare, Glamorganshire, by Sarah, 
second daughter of the late Rev. Hugh Williams Austin, of Bar- 
badoes. Mr. Bruce was born on April 1€th, 1815, and received. 
the rudiments of his education at St. Omer, in France, be- 
tween the years 1821 and 1827. He then went to the Swansea 
Grammar School, kept by a distinguished scholar, the Rev. 
John Griffith, under whom he made considerable proficiency in 
the classic languages. In 1832 he removed to London, and 
studied Law for some years at the chambers of his uncle, then 
a leading counsel of the Chancery Bar (afterwards Lord Justice 
Knight Bruce). Mr. Bruce was a pupil in conveyancing of Mr. 
Dugmore, in whose charabers he met Mr. Gathorne Hardy (now 
Lord Cranbrook), and afterwards in Equity drafting of Mr. 
Sutton Sharpe, where he had for his fellow pupils the late Vice- 
Chancellor Wickens and Sir George Bowyer. He was called 
to the Bar in 1837, and although destined for the Equity Bar 
he attended a portion of the Oxford Circuit for a few years, 
and practised at the Usk Quarter Sessions. 

In July, 1844, in consequence of ill-health, arising from con- 
finement and study, he went to Italy, where he remained until 
July, 1845, and, on his return, abandoned the Bar, and settled at 
his present abode, Duffryn, which his father had quitted in 1837, 
on succeeding to the property of the Hon. Mrs, Booth-Grey, his 
cousin. The Aberdare property, which had originally been bought 
by his maternal great grandfather, William Bruce, in 1749, had, in 
consequence of the development of its mineral wealth, greatly in- 
creased in value, and needed supervision. In January, 1846, Mr. 
Bruce married Annabella, daughter of Richard Beadon, Esq., and 
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sister to the late Sir Cecil Beadon. The care of the Aberdare 
estate not occupying all his time or thoughts, Mr. Bruce applied 
in 1847 for the Stipendiary Magistracy at Merthyr Tydvil, and 
filled that post until December, 1852, when, on the death of the 
late Sir John Guest, he was invited to stand for that borough, 
which he represented in Parliament until the General Election 
of 1868. His first wife having died in July, 1852, the subject of 
our biography married, in August, 1854, his present wife, the 
youngest daughter of General Sir William Napier, the historian 
of the Peninsula War. Although Mr. Bruce had been brought 
up in a Conservative farily, he at once took his seat on the 
Liberal benches, voting the very night of his entrance into 
the House of Commons with the majority which overthrew the 
Government of the late Earl of Derby. His Lordship has been 
heard to attribute his departure from the political opinions of 
his family to the early reading of the lives of Sir James Mac- 
intosh and Sir Samuel Romilly, from which he discovered that 
all the reasonable reforms advocated by those enlightened men 
had been pertinaciously resisted by the chiefs of the Tory 
party, and that changes, the wisdom of which no one then dis- 
puted, had been denounced as dangerous and subversive by the 
men he had been brought up to admire. The doubts thus 
aroused in the justice of his youthful creed were strengthened 
by study and observation as time went on, and Mr. Bruce 
thus adopted from conscientious conviction those Liberal opinions 
to which he has since consistently adhered. 

A severe illness (scarlet fever), contracted in the autumn of 
1854, compelled Mr. Bruce to abstain from exertion for several 
years, and although taking an earnest interest in many political 
questions, and devoting much study to them, he rarely addressed 
the House. In 1861, he was appointed a Member of the Royal 
Commission to report on the health of miners engaged in other 
than coal-mines, and it was while occupied in that Commission 
that, on the resignation of the late Mr. George Clive, he received 
his first political appointment as Under-Secretary of State to 
the Home Department, over which Sir George Grey then 
presided. He continued in that office until 1864, when, an 
adverse vote in the House of Commons having led to the re- 
signation by Mr. Lowe of the post of Vice-President of the 
Committee of Council on Education, Mr. Bruce was appointed 
to it by Lord Palmerston. He retained it under the Government 
of Earl Russell and Mr. Gladstone in 1865, until the defeat of 
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the Liberal Ministry in 1866 on their Reform Bill. During the 
tenure of this office no change occurred in the system upon 
which the assistance of the State towards Elementary Education 
was administered ; but Mr. Bruce was instrumental in passing 
two useful measures, one embodying the first considerable en- 
largement of the Factory Acts (by their application to the Pot- 
teries and several other industries) since the great Act passed 
by the exertions of Lord Ashley, now Lord Shaftesbury. This 
measure he had studied and prepared while at the Home Office, 
and it was at the request of the Government that he took charge 
of it when acting as Vice-President of the Council. The other 
measure was the Sanitary Act of 1866, which he prepared and 
brought into Parliament, and which was adopted by Lord Derby’s 
Government and passed without alteration. But although Mr. 
Bruce had acquiesced in the educational arrangements then in 
force, it soon became clear that he was dissatisfied with them, 
and that his official experience had only deepened his conviction 
of their inadequacy to supply the national requirements. 

In the autumn of 1866, he presided at the meeting of the Social 
Science Association, at Manchester, over the Section devoted to 
Education, and in his address, while recognising the progress 
made under the Voluntary System, he insisted upon its inherent 
imperfections, and the necessity of supplementing it by Local 
Rates. 

Qne immediate result of this address was that Mr. Bruce 
was invited to take part in an Educational Conference at Man- 
chester, held some six weeks later, which lasted for two days, on 
the first of which Mr. Bruce, and on the second Mr. Forster, 
presided. At these meetings the outlines of an Educational Bill 
was discussed and settled ; and Mr. Bruce and Mr. Forster were 
requested to take charge of it. Mr. Bruce introduced it in the 
following session, in a speech of considerable length. It was 
warmly supported by Mr. Forster, and other leading promoters 
of education ; but, of course, a measure of such magnitude could 
only be carried by a Ministry possessing the confidence of the 
country. Its leading principles, however, were identical with 
those of the Bill afterwards introduced by Mr. Forster on behalf 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1870; and it is worth record- 
ing, as showing the rapid progress of opinion on this subject 
that the concessions to the voluntary system, and through it 
indirectly to the Church of England, contained in Mr. Forster's 
measure, which in 1870, were so strongly opposed by the dis- 
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senters, were those which had been suggested by the Man- 
chester Committee, composed though it was in great part of the 
leading Nonconformists of that city, as well as of other towns, 
Mr. Bruce again introduced his Bill (in 1868), but at that time 
the Government of Lord Derby had presented a measure of 
their own which, however, never got beyond the House of Lords, 

In 1868, Parliament was dissolved. Merthyr Tydvil had re- 
ceived the right to elect a second Member, and three Liberal 
candidates presented themselves—Mr. Richard, Mr. Fothergill, 
and Mr. Bruce; Mr. Bruce was rejected. Upon the formation 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Government, Mr. Bruce was appointed Home 
Secretary, although he was as yet unprovided, with a seat in 
Parliament. A vacancy, however, occurring for Renfrewshire 
by the death of its Member, Mr. Bruce was, in January, 1860, 
unanimously invited to become a candidate for its representation, 
and was elected without opposition, and thus enabled to meet 
Parliament in February. 

The Home Office is the department from which the largest 
number of administrative, as distinguished from political, mea- 
sures is expected ; although the great increase in the duties of 
the Local Government Board, to which several important 
branches of administration have been assigned, has of late years 
somewhat lessened this responsibility. The circumstances under 


-which Mr. Gladstone’s Government succeeded to office made 


it, however, incumbent on them to devote the chief part of their 
time and attention to strictly political matters. The Parliament 
of 1868 had been returned by a greatly enlarged constituency, 
and many reforms of great importance, long desired by the Liberal 
party, but hitherto regarded as hopeless on account of the difficul- 
ties attendant upon them, were expected from the new Ministry. 
This expectation was not disappointed. Religious equality was 
established in Ireland; its Land-laws were largely modified ; 
elementary and secondary education were dealt with; Army 
reforms of vast difficulty and complexity were carried; the 
Ballot, after fights extending over two sessions, was secured; 
and the unsuccessful strugzle to cstablish the higher education 
of Ireland almost ended in the overthrow of the Ministry. All 
these measures, each in its turn absorbing the greater part of the 
time at the disposal of the Government in one session, engaged 
the attention of Parliament almost to the exclusion of questions, 
interesting certainly, but of less Imperial importance. Hence 
the catalogue of measures carried by Mr. Bruce during his tenure 
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of office as Home Secretary was shorter than it might other- 
wise have been. Yet it was far from barren. The Habitual 
Criminals Act, enlarged and extended by the Act for the Preven- 
tion of Crimes, has borne excellent fruits, and has had no small 
share in that diminution of graver crime which has been so re- 
markable during the last decade. The difficulties connected with 
the civil position of Trades Unions were settled once for all; 
and considerable modifications were introduced in the Criminal 
Law as affecting employers and employed. The operation of 
the Factory Acts was extended. The Mines Regulation Act gave, 
perhaps, as much security as a mere law can give to those en- 
caged in a business essentially perilous ; and the Licensing Act 
of 1872, although it fell far short in completeness to the Bill in- 
troduced by Mr. Bruce in 1871, has been admitted on all sides to 
have been efficacious in promoting public order. Much controversy 
arose on the Licensing Bill of 1871, which never got beyond a 
first reading. It was denounced by the Publicans as unjust and 
confiscating; it has been, however, highly lauded by licensing 
reformers as the most comprehensive and vigorous attempt hither- 
to made to deal with a very difficult subject of intense social im- 
portance. Mr. Bruce has more than once referred its failure 
to the want of sufficient public virtue in Parliament; but it may 
fairly be retorted that it is the business of a Minister to gauge 
public feeling, and not to propose a measure which he has not a 
fair prospect of carrying. This may properly be done by frivate 
members, bent on educating public opinion, and looking forward 
to ultimate, even if far distant, success. But a Minister has to deal 
with the actual and immediate. It is, however, probable that any 
future measure of Licensing Reform will be founded on the Bill 
of 1871, which so incisively tested the courage of Members of 
Parliament far more dependent than now on the votes of pub- 
licans and brewers. 

In the solemn and difficult administration of the Prerogative 
of mercy, Mr. Bruce has sometimes been taxed with laxity. It 
is to be observed, however, that this charge was more than once 
made in Parliament, founded on specific cases, and that in every 
instance Mr. Bruce was successful in refuting it and carrying 
with him the convictions of his hearers on both sides of the 
House of Commons, 

The retirement of the Marquis of Ripon from the Presidency 
of the Council, and the expediency of providing Mr. Lowe some 
other office than that of Chancellor of the Exchequer, led to 
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some modification of the Cabinet in 1873; and in July of that 
year Mr. Bruce became President of the Council, and was raised 
to the Peerage with the title derived from his native parish in 
Glamorganshire. The almost voluntary overthrow of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Government in the early spring of 1874, however, pre- 
vented him exercising his legislative faculties on the congenial 
subject of education. Since that time he has devoted himself to 
™ promotion of social interests rather than to political life. In 

875,- Lord Aberdare presided over the meeting of the Social 
Sir cl Association at Brighton, and} delivered an address on 
“Crime and its Remedies,” which condensed his experience at 
the Home Office, and excited much attention and some contro- 
versy. Atthe request of Lord Beaconsfield’s Government Lord 
Aberdare presided over the Royal Commission on Noxious 
Vapours, and he has recently undertaken the duties of Chair- 
man of the Departmental Committee on Intermediate and 
Higher Education in Wales. Indeed, it should be presumed 
that Lord Aberdare possesses a special aptitude for the duties of 
President, as we find him occupying that position in no less than 
four Royal Societies, namely the Horticultural, the Historical, 
the Geographical, and the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. We should not omit from the catalogue the Presi- 
dency of the young and struggling University College of Wales, 
opened at Aberystwith. 

Like his father, Lord Aberdare is a man of vigorous and ver- 
satile ability and of strong character, as indeed, were his two un- 
cles (William Knight Bruce, the first Dean of Llandaff, and James 
Lewis Knight Bruce, late Lord Justice of Appeal.) But unlike 
his father, who was at first a Tory of the old school, Lord Aber- 
dare is a Liberal by conviction. Mr. Bruce Pryce died a be- 
liever in the advantages of free trade, however, in which matter 
his conversion is due to the arguments of the subject of our 
memoir, the then Member for Merthyr. Lord Aberdare’s in- 
fluence has extended beyond the domestic circle, however, for 
he is in the true sense a statesman, and had it been so ordered 
that his Lordship should again have had a seat in the present 
Cabinet, he would have been a tower of strength to the 
Gladstone Administration. 

Lord Aberdare edited in 1864 the Life of General Sir 
William Napier. 
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SIR CHARLES REED, M.P. 


As long as philanthropy is held in honour, the name of Dr, 
Andrew Reed, the father of Sir Charles Reed will be remem- 
bered with respect and gratitude. That benevolent and active 
minded man who was a leading member of the Congregational 
body, and minister of a large chapel in the metropolis for fifty 
years, founded several important charitable institutions, which 
have been the means of benefiting a vast number of individuals. 
He was the originator of the London Orphan Asylum at Clap- 
ton, now at Watford, the Infant Orphan Asylum at Wanstead, 
the Asylum for Fatherless Children at Reedham, the Asylums 
for Idiots at Earlswood and Colchester, and the Hospital for In- 
curables at Putney. Sir Charles Reed inherited the kindness of. 
heart, and zeal for the promotion of the public good, which 
characterised his venerated father; he may also be said to have 
walked in the footsteps of his mother, who was distinguished for 
her piety, energy and usefulness, 

Sir Charles Reed is the second son of his eminently worthy 
parents, he was born at Sonning in the county of Berkshire, June 
20th, 1819, and was educated at the Hackney Grammar School, 
which was founded by his father, and at the London University. 
In the year 1839 Mr. Reed removed to Leeds, where he served 
his apprenticeship in a woollen factory. He early manifested 
great interest in the cause of education, and practical acquaint- 
ance with its methods. 

As an educationist Sir Charles has accomplished much good, 
and has acquired great distinction. In relation to this, which 
has been the special work of his life, he literally commenced his 
studies and efforts, at the very beginning, for in 1841, when he 
was but twenty-two years of age, he gained the first prize in a 
public competition by a work entitled, “The Infant Class in the 
Sunday School,” which was published by the Sunday School 
Union. Two years later Mr. Reed united with his father and 
other Non-conformists, in organising opposition to Sir James 
Graham’s Factory Bill, some of the educational clauses of which 
were strongly objected to by the Dissenters. The result was that 
the Bill was withdrawn. He was associated with Mr. Samuel 
Morley, M.P., in forming the Congregational Board of Education, 
and establishing the Homerton College for training teachers. 
While he was residing at Leeds, Mr. Reed formed an intimacy 
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with the family of the late Mr. Edward Baines, M.P., for that 
Borough, and proprietor of Zhe Leeds Mercury, whose youngest 
daughter Margaret he married in 1846. Mr. Reed returned to 
London in 1844, and became a partner in a printing business in 
Bolt Court, Fleet Street. In 1855 he published a pamphlet 
entitled, “Why Not?” A Plea for a Free Library, which really 
helped to secure a Free Library for the City of London, which 
he was the first to propose. Three years later he read a paper 
at the Poultry Chapel, on “The Religious Revival in America,” 
which had recently taken place. This address was published by 
the Committee of the Congregational Union. Mr. Reed and his 
brother the Rev. Andrew Reed, published in 1863, a biography 
of their father, with the title, “ Memoirs of the Life and Philan- 
thropic Labours of Andrew Reed, D.D.” A work entitled, “Our 
Sunday Schools: Their Weak Points,” was issued by Mr. Reed 
in 1866, and in the same year he published, “ Diamonds in the 
Dust,” a tale for Sunday Scholars; and an appeal to the Con- 
eregational Union called, “ The Duty of the Church to the Sun- 
day School.” While he was governor of the Irish Society, Mr. 
Reed published, “An Historical Narrative of the Plantations and 
Settlements in Ulster.” For his services in the position just re- 
ferred to, the Corporation of Londonderry presented Mr. Reed 
with a vote of thanks, and a testimonial consisting of a piece of 
plate, of the value of one hundred guineas. 

Mr. Reed was appointed English Executor to one of the trus- 
tees of the buildings for the poor of London, which owed their 
origin to his munificent generosity and the late Mr. George Pea- 
body. At the general election of 1868, he was invited to offer 
himself as a candidate for the representation of the new borough 
of Hackney, with which locality he had been connected for many 
years, There were six candidates, and Mr. Reed was returned 
at the top of the poll by a majority of some thousands. Next to 
him came Mr, J. Holms, who is still Member for the borough. 
One of Mr. Reed's first undertakings in Parliament was the in- 
troduction of a. Bill for exempting Sunday and Ragged School 
buildings from the payment of rates, Notwithstanding the op- 
position of Mr, Gladstone, who was then Prime Minister, and Mr. 
Disraeli, the Bill was carried. Subsequently Mr. Reed called the 
attention of the House and Government to the desirableness of 
requiring the directors of the Metropolitan Railways to grant 
weekly tickets for the conveyance of working men at suitable 
times and reduced fares, The carrying out of this proposal has 
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been, and is of considerable advantage to those labouring persons, 
who work in the metropolis but reside in the suburbs. Mr, Reed 
heartily supported Mr. Forster’s “ Elementary Education Bill,” 
which was introduced into the House of Commons, and became 
law in 1870. He earnestly advocated unsectarian religious teach- 
ing, regarding moral training, based on the Bible, as an essential 
part of the education of children. At the first election of the 
members of the London School Mr. Reed was returned at the 
head of the poll for the Borough of Hackney. He was nomi- 
nated for the office of Chairman of the Board. Lord Lawrence, 
who was also proposed, received the highest number of votes, 
and Mr. Reed who stood next on the list, was elected Vice- 
Chairman. In 1871, Mr. Reed made a motion in the House of 
Commons for the abolition of work on Sundays, in connection 
with the Post Office, which although it was not carried, led to a 
great reduction of Sunday labour in the department referred to. 

Mr. Reed was in 1873, for the second time chosen by the elec- 
tors of Hackney, to be their representative at the London School 
Board. He was also in the same year elected Chairman of the 
Board in the place of Lord Lawrence who had retired from the 
office. 

He paid a second visit to America in this year, when the 
Evangelical Conference for the Promotion of Christian Union, 
was held at New York. At this time the Queen, on the recom- 
mendation of Mr. Gladstone, conferred on Mr. Reed the honour 
of Knighthood. Sir Charles, in 1874, ceased for a time to be a 
Member for Parliament. He had been re-elected for Hackney, 
but owing to some informality in connection with the election it 
was declared void. Sir Charles then decided to retire for a time 
from Parliament, and he nominated in his place Mr. Fawcett, 
who had lost his seat for Brighton. 

As President of the Education Department of the Social 
Science Congress held at Brighton in October, 1875, Sir Charles 
Reed, delivered an excellent address on Elementary Education. 
In 1876, he was again returned by the Hackney electors as their 
member of the School Board, of which he was for the second 
time unanimously chosen to be the chairman. He was selected 
to fill the position of President of the judges on Education, at 
the Philadelphia Exhibition in 1876, and consequently ‘visited 
America for the third time. For his services on that occasion 
the Yale University conferred on him the title of LL.D, 

Sir Charles took a prominent part in connection with the Cax- 
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ton Celebration of 1877. He was appointed by the Prince of 
Wales to act as Education Commissioner at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1878, and for his services he was nominated an officer of the 
Legion of Honour. His fourth election as the representative of 
Hackney at the London School Board, took place in 1879, and 
at the first meeting of the new Board he was for the third time 
elected Chairman. 

At the General Election in the spring 1880, Sir Charles Reed 
decided again to enter Parliament, and was returned as Member 
of Parliament for the Borough of St. Ives, in the county of Corn- 
wall. On the 2nd of August, he made an important speech in 
support of the Education Estimate, which had been moved by 
Mr. Mundella. He defended the London School Board, con- 
cluding his speech by declaring that they objected to cramming, 
desiring to promote thinking, and to cultivate intelligence. They 
taught the children to know their duty to God, and to their fel- 
low men, to know something of the world they lived in and 
something of the history of their country. He believed so far as 
he knew, that the children instructed in their schools were not 
going anything beyond that, and therefore he trusted that the 
department would not lower the standard in any respect, but 
would maintain the thorough efficiency of the popular schools of 
the country. The great progress which has been made during 
the last ten years, in the work to which Sir Charles Reed has 
devoted his whole life, is shown by the following figures, which 
are taken from Mr. Mundella’s statement. The number of chil- 
dren on the school register has been from 1,693,000 to 3,710,000 
the average attendance from 1,152,000, to 2,595,00c and the 
amount of accommodation provided from 1,878,000 to 2,264,000. 

Some years since Sir Charles succeeded the late Alderman 
Besley in the type foundry, in Fann Street, Aldersgate Street, 
the business of which is now carried on under the designation of 
“Sir Charles Reed and Sons.” Sir Charles is Treasurer of the 
Sunday School Union, a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, a 
Conservator of the River Thames and a Justice of the Peace, and 
a Deputy-Lieutenant for Middlesex. 

In stature, Sir Charles Reed is of middle height. He is stout, 
and looks robust. His countenance is indicative of frankness 
and friendliness. He is an excellent speaker. His manner is 
easy, graceful and dignified, and his addresses are characterised 
by lucidity and earnestness. Sir Charles is in great request as a 
speaker and chairman at the Annual Meetings of the great Ree 
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ligious and Philanthropic Societies, and may be said to be a 
favourite with the frequenters of Exeter Hall. 

When it is remembered that all his labours are gratuitous our 
admiration of his generosity and zeal cannot fail to be all the 
greater. Such a man is an honour to the religious principles 
which he professes, and a blessing to the nation which he adorns, 


ALDERMAN EDWARD SAMUELSON. 


LORD BROUGHAM, in his sketches of the statesmen of the 
reign of George III., frequently encounters the regret, so often 
felt by those who regard the matter superficially, that so much 
energy and enthusiasm of soul as had been expended in the 
interest of party, had not found common cause in the undivided 
channel of pure patriotism. But when the eyes of men, weary 
with the strifes of partisanship, looked regretfully back upon a 
time when no man was thought to be for party, and all men 
were believed to be for the state, the chronicler of the statesmen 
of the Georges was wont to remind them that in the struggle of 
two opposing forces lay the secret of a unity more mighty than 
outward concord could effect, more reposefully resistent of ex- 
ternal assault in moments of peril, more helpful to the growth of 
public spirit, more conducive to purity of purpose and life. With 
yet greater lucidity and satisfying adequacy of expressional 
force, did Coleridge describe the uses of party, when he likened 
the unity and division that comes of it, to the iron girder that 
holds two objects at once together and apart—each the stronger 
for the other, each a part of the other, and both the better able, 
from co-existent agreement and antagonism, to resist all outward 
pressure. 

Perhaps it would be hard to say what would be thought, by 
cither of these leaders of the public opinion of the first quarter of 
the century, of the development, in this last quarter of it, of the 
party spirit their advocacy superinduced. It may be they would 
be startled to find that political partisanship had so penetrated 
the whole atmosphere of public life, that even corporate bodies, 
whose purpose is political neither in an imperial nor municipal 
sense, have become divided on a political basis, through whose 
agencies men rise to distinction and power. Yet the inference 
is an obvious one, that if in the much greater, because more 
direct and immediate, concerns of state, it isa good thing that 
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energy should be stimulated, enthusiasm fired, and purity pre- 
served, by the friction of opposing forces, the minutest sub- 
divisions of public affairs cannot be the worse for such friction. 
And, not to take higher ground, it may be seen that out of that 
struggle of party, which in municipal contests so often looks 
curious, not to say meaningless or ludicrous, springs much excel- 
lent effort, such as the dry-as-dust concerns of mere corporate 
management would be powerless to excite. 

Political warfare, therefore, in our provincial towns, brings into 
merited prominence many highly capable men, whose energies, 
but for the spur given to them by such excitement as it entails, 
would probably always be spent in the every-day activities of 
commercial life, enlivened by such social enjoyments and zsthetic 
pursuits as most men of refined tastes and congenial environ- 
ments find, in the off-hours of leisure, ready to their hand. It is 
probable that to active political partisanship is due the fact that 
in recent years the subject of these pages, Alderman Samuelson, 
has been a prominent figure in the public life of Liverpool. Not 
that his usefulness has at any moment been confined within the 
comparatively narrow limits prescribed by such partisanship, but 
that the energy and ardour of his political passion first attracted 
to him, and afterwards preserved for him, that due measure of 
public attention which is needed for any adequate public services 
whatever. Party antagonism, therefore, even in municipal mat- 
ters, cannot be open to unmixed condemnation whilst it serves 
to bring into play for public uses, by what side-issue soever, the 
best energies of the best men available. 

Edward Samuelson, a Justice of the Peace and Alderman 
of the City Council of the Corporation of Liverpool, was 
born in Hamburg, in 1823. His father was a_ native 
of Virginia, his mother was a German. His family left 
Germany when he was five years old. He received his 
early education from the Rev. Jos. Blezard, of Hull, and his 
final training (when the ifamily settled in Liverpool in 1836, and 
his father became a merchant there) from the Rev. George Stokes. 
This was prior to the building of the Collegiate Institution, which 
now divides with the Liverpool Institute (opened by Brougham) 
the task of whipping into shape the adolescent energies of the 
higher middle-class youth of Liverpool. 

Very early in life Mr. Samuelson manifested a pronounced 
passion for music, and created some sensation as an executant 
and solo violonist at concerts given at (amongst other places) the 
Anacreontic in Dublin, in which institution the late Duke of 
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Leinster and his sons, the Fitzgeralds, took a most lively interest. 
Mr. Samuelson’s father, himself a consummate musician, parted 
with money freely when he discovered this undoubted bent for 
art, and at one time it became a serious question with him, 
whether his son should adopt music as a profession. Jullien 
made overtures of a flattering kind to both father and son to 
secure Mr. Samuelson as a soloist, but, contrary to the issue of 
almost all similar experience, it was found that the young artist 
had determined to pursue the businés¢s upon which he had at this 
period already entered, and in which he has now been engaged 
(with unbroken success throughout the interval) nearly forty 
years, Artis a jealous mistress, who yields her best charms to 
those only who follow her with ardour and constancy; and 
usually (to drop the figure) where art asserts its sway the pursuit 
of it becomes a mania or madness (call it what we will) never to 
be relinquished at any cost of social, physical or even moral 
overthrow. Deliberatively the votary makes choice of life-long 
devotion, linked it may be with life-long privation, no allurements 
of pecuniary advancement proving potent to turn him from his 
allegiance. Truly the pursuit of art were indeed rightly named 
a madness if only concrete net results formed the ultimate test 
of sanity ; but happily the broken melodies and wavering shapes 
of much baffled purpose and hope deferred, are often soothed in 
the regretful retrospect and brightened in the shadowed pros- 
pect by a music that pipes to the inward ear the far sweeter 
unheard “ melodies of no tone.” Perhaps Mr. Samuelson chose 
by much the better part, when in 1845 he abandoned music for 
more prosaic tobacco, and became from that time forward a 
broker and factor in a profitable trade ; but it was scarcely to be 
expected, that the liberal arts to which he had so early and so 
distinctively contributed his best energies, should yield up their 
sway of him absolutely. Indeed his public life has throughout 
been characterised by fine feeling for the educational influences 
of music and painting, and by determined effort to bring prac- 
tically to bear the best popular effects of them. 

Mr. Samuelson, during his mayoralty in 1872-3, entertained, 
amongst other distinguished visitors who ever and anon pass 
through so important an emporium of commerce.as that of 
Liverpool, the Shah of Persia and the King of the Belgians, and 
was the first to emulate and reciprocate the hospitality. initiated 
by the then Lord Mayor of London, Sir Sidney Waterlow, by 
inviting to the municipality over which he presided the Mayors 
of the chief provincial boroughs in England. Nor was heat any * 
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time slow to recognise the claims of those ranking highest in the 
circle of arts and sciences when inviting guests to partake of his 
hospitality. 

As a staunch conservative in politics, Mr, Samuelson very soon 
became valuable to his party, and early in his public career he 
was singled out for that highest honour a municipal body can 
award, the mayoralty of his city. His occupancy of the civic 
chair was universally allowed to be distinguished by judgment, 
tact, prudence, liberality and generous hospitality. The most note- 
worthy event of the year of his rule was, perhaps, the banquet he 
gave to Governor Fairchild of Wisconsin, upon his advent as 
consul in Liverpool. This was in itself at that moment an en- 
tirely happy thought. It will be remembered that the most 
amicable relations did not at that time exist between the 
men of the North and those of the South, and the banquet was a 
generously pacific endeavour to bring about a more fraternal 
fecling between seemingly belligerent parties, as well as to soften 
down the intemperance of prejudice which even yet existed on 
one side amongst men of Liverpool, who had not altogether out- 
grown the virulence of their northern antagonism or the violence 
of their southern sympathy. 

Mr. Samuelson’s political partisanship, though never wanting in 
ardour, appears rarely to outrun discretion, and it would assuredly 
be difficult to predict from mere observation of the tendency of 
party feeling, the side on which he would choose to range himself. 
As the consequence of this comparative, though never vain, wan- 
ton or obstinate, independence, the attitude towards him of the 
local press, whether liberal or conservative, has ever been an atti- 
tude of deference. His appearances in the council chamber, on 
committee and the like, are usually as welcome as constant, and 
his utterances there (as on public platforms) are characterised by 
equal strength, point, and reasonable moderation. It would be 
idle to pretend that Mr. Samuelson has any claim to the place of 
the “one strong man in a blatant land,” whose business it is tc 
recall to a sense of duty the faltering energies of less ardent 
spirits ; but if he is wanting in those forces of mind and soul by 
which men assert their right to rule their fellows, he is also 
graciously free from the pernicious littleness of the captious 
creatures of the juvenile school of only too modern reform, 
whose influence is very fast becoming general, and is nowhere 
more prolific or pitiable than in that municipal circle of which 
Mr. Samuelson is an old-time member. Perhaps it is a matter 
for surprise that Mr. Samuelson has never sought Parliamentary 
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honours—his brother and nephew being notable Members of the 
House of Commons. 

Probably the chief events of Mr. Samuelson’s public life 
(those about which remembrance will henceforth centre) are 
linked with his early pursuit and. life-long love of art, By his 
advocacy mainly, the Yearly Autumn Exhibition of Pictures 
came to be heldin Liverpool, and out of that Exhibition came 
the princely gift of an Art Gallery by Sir A. B. Walker. 
Mr. Samuelson acted for years as Chairman of the Committee 
of Selection, and in that capacity did much laborious and gene- 
rally unenviable work. One recent act of his in this connection 
excited much comment, not only in Liverpool, but also in 
London and throughout the provinces. Soon after he resigned 
his chairmanship, the hanging committee over which he had 
presided exhibited on the walls of its gallery a notorious picture 
by an eminent artist whose work is at all times characterised by 
strength and unity of style, archeological research and dramatic 
purpose, but rarely by more subtle delicacy of treatment than 
found expression in the picture in question. Further identifica- 
tion of artist or subject would perhaps be a work of supereroga- 
tion, and all that remains to be added is that Mr. Samuelson 
protested against the exhibition of the picture on the ground of 
its violating all proper delicacy. 

Out of his protest arose a long, angry, indeed acrimonious 
discussion on the propriety of the exhibition of the nude in art, 
in the course of which Mr. Samuelson held his way, modestly, 
but firmly maintaining, against much weak ridicule and with 
equally weak support, that such exhibitions were in all senses 
hurtful to the best interests of morality. And, indeed, amongst 
those who recognised not only the necessity of life studies, but 
also the beauty and joy of them, there were not a few who 
agreed in thinking that true purity of artistic purpose might 
well have found expression more proper to its instincts than it 
appeared to find in the case in question. 

It cannot but be gratifying to Mr. Samuelson to see growing 
up about him an active, public art-feeling such as he has long 
sought to foster, and if this result has, by any side issue, been 
the outcome of a political partisanship, which at the beginning 
was the primary agent in bringing to the front in, Liverpool a 
man who might not otherwise have sought publicity, party fric- 
tion even in affairs that seem to be wholly independent in politics, 
must be seen to be productive of good, 
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THE ADMINISTRATION OF OATHS IN 
GREAT BRITAIN BY FOREIGN 
CONSULS, 


By SIR SHERSTON BAKER, Bart. 





( Conclusion.) 


I NOW pass to the second question. 

2nd. With regard to the extra-judicial or voluntary assertory 
oath, it appears that the law of England did not, nor does it 
now, punish, as in perjury, the false taking of such an oath, nor 
was, nor is, such a false oath in technical language, perjury. In 
many cases, justices of the peace are bound to administer extra- 
judicial oaths, but then such oaths are for the most part, if taken 
falsely, specifically directed (by the Statute ordering them to be 
taken) to be treated as perjury. For the first mentioned reason, 
it has been frequently questioned by lawyers, how far a magis- 
trate, or other similar judicial officer, is justified in receiving a 
voluntary extra-judicial oath, (and that practice had become very 
frequent towards the end of the last century.) They held that it 
was very possible, in taking such an oath, a man might often mm 


_ foro conscientia incur the guilt, but at the same time evade the 


temporal penalty, of perjury. Lord Kenyon, indeed, on many 
occasions, expressed serious doubts whether a magistrate who 
received a voluntary extra-judicial affidavit, did not subject 
himself to a criminal information. But although the false taking 
of a voluntary extra-judicial oath fer se, in the absence of a 
specific Statute to make it perjury, is not perjury, nor punishable 
as such, or in any other way (R. v. Foster, R. & R. 459), yet if 
it amounts, from the circumstances of the case, to an act of fraud 
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upon a public officer, with intent to deceive, whereby a matter 
required by law for the accomplishment of an act of a public 
nature is illegally obtained, such act of commission amounts to, 
and is punishable as, an indictable misdemeanour. (R. v. Chap- 
man, 18 L. J. (N.S.) M. C. 152; R. v. Hodgkiss, 39 L. J. (N.S.) 
M. C. 15.) 

In consequence of the increasing practice on the part of magis- 
trates, and other judicial officers, of taking voluntary extra- 
judicial oaths, as, for example, the affidavit of a quack of the 
efficacy of his nostrums, or of a brewer that his beer was made 
only of malt and hops, a Statute was passed in 1835, being the 
5 & 6 Will. 4th, c. 62, which (sec. 13) expressly prohibits justices, 
or other persons, from administering oaths touching matters 
whereof they have not jurisdiction or cognizance by some statute, 
except in the cases therein provided for; the section is as 
follows :— 

“ And whereas a practice has prevailed of administering and 
receiving oaths and affidavits voluntarily taken and made in 
matters not the subject of any judicial inquiry, nor in anywise 
pending or at issue before the Justice of the Peace, or other 
person, by whom such oaths or affidavits have been administered 
or received ; and whereas doubts have arisen whether or not such 
proceeding is illegal; for the more effectual suppression of such 
practice, and removing such doubts,* be it enacted, that from 
and after the commencement of this Act it shall not be lawful 
for any Justice of the Peace, or other person, to administer, or 
cause, or allow to be administered, or to receive, or cause or allow 
to be received, any oath, affidavit, or solemn affirmation touching 
any matter or thing whereof such justice or other person hath 
not jurisdiction or cognizance by some Statute in force at the 
time being: Provided always, that nothing herein contained shall 
be construed to extend to any oath, affidavit; or solemn affirma- 
tion before any justice in any matter or thing touching the 
preservation of the peace, or the prosecution, trial, or punishment 
of offences, or touching any proceedings before either of the 
Houses of Parliament or any committee thereof respectively, 
nor to any oath, affidavit, or affirmation which may be required 
by the laws of any foreign country to give validity.to instru- 
ments in writing designed to be used in such foreign countries 
respectively.” . 


* Held by Coleridge, J., that the preamble does not govern the enacting part of 
this section (R. v. Nott, Carr, and Marsh, N, P. R. 290). 
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The wording of the last lines of this section is remarkable. 
Nothing therein contained is to “ be construed to extend to any 
oath, affidavit, or affirmation which may be required by the laws 
of any foreign country.” There is no mention of any justice of 
the peace, or of any person to administer these oaths, nor does 
the preamble of the Statute recite that foreigners are in the habit 
of requiring affidavits to be made for special purposes. The 
wording is so wide that it would almost at first blush, seem to 
permit (by excepting from punishment) any person, foreign consul 
or otherwise, to administer an oath in this country to a person 
desirous to make an affidavit to be used abroad. But a closer 
inspection will discover that the intent of the Statute was to 
reduce the administration of voluntary oaths, not to multiply 
them, that the empowering of axy person to administer an oath 
for foreign purposes would certainly tend to enlarge the adminis- 
tration of such oaths, and that the word /erson must evidently 
mean another person having some authority by law to administer 
oaths, such as a commissioner of the superior courts, a coroner, 
or a judge sitting at chambers. This view is strengthened by 
the fact that section 15, referring to the declarations, (by the 
same Statute substituted for oaths, relative to certain matters in 
any foreign kingdom or State), and enacting that such declara- 
tions should be received by certain persons, describes more dis- 
tinctly who such persons are, and instead of “other person” 
employs the phrase or“ other officer now by law authorised to 
administer an oath.” 

And this view is also supported by the fact that the principal 
enactments, contained in the above Statute(passed 9th September, 
1835), were provided for in a Statute passed earlier in the same 
sessions (2¢., 12th June), being the § and 6 Will. I1V., c. 8, but 
through some delay in obtaining the Royal Assent, and for other 
reasons, it was thought advisable to re-enact that Statute, with 
some further provisions, in the form which is at present in force. 
Section 12° of the former Statute corresponds to section 13 of the 


~~ - ee amon 





* Section 12 of the § and 6 Will. IV., c. 8, is as follows :— 

** And whereas a practice wholly contrary to the policy of the law has been per- 
mitted to prevail of administering and receiving oaths and affidavits voluntarily taken 
and made in matters not the subject of any judicial inquiry, nor in anywise pending, 
or at issue before the justice.of the peace or other person by whom such oaths or 
afhdavits have been administered or received ; and whereas doubts have arisen whether 
or not such proceeding is illegal ; for the more effectual suppression of such practice 
and removing such doubts be it enacted, that from and after the Ist day of June next 
ensuing, it shall not be lawful for any justice of the peace or other person to 
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latter Statute, and contains no allusion whatever to any oath 
which may be required by the laws of any foreign country, And 
from the researches I have made I think there can be little doubt 
but that the latter exception was added by the Select Committee 
of the House of Lords* (which was sitting during the interval 





administer or cause, or allow to be administered, or to receive or cause, or allow 
to be received any oath affidavit or solemn affirmation touching any matter or 
thing whereof such justice or other person hath not jurisdiction or cognizance 
by some statute in force at the time being: provided always that nothing herein con- 
tained shall be construed to extend to any oath affidavit or solemn affirmation before 
any justice in any matter or thing touching the preservation of the peace, or the 
prosecution, trial, or punishment of offences.” 


* A paper delivered to the Committee 13th July, 1835.—Letter from (a Merchant) 
to(a Lord). ‘June 27th, 1835. I take the liberty of addressing your Lordship in 
order to point out a most important and serious error, or rather, omission, which is 
observable in the Act of Parliament passed this session (#.¢., 5 and 6 Will, IV., c. 8), 
for the abolition of oaths and prohibiting voluntary affidavits sworn before justices of 
the peace, and which may have a most injurious operation upon the trading classes of 
this country, and especially upon your mercantile constituents, The framers of the 
new Act appear not to have been aware that very many kinds of instruments and 
documents, constantly sent out from this kingdom to foreign countries, require by the 
law or usages of those places to be ‘authenticated by affidavit, to be sworn before a 
magistrate ; such for example as powers of attorney to act abroad in the mercantile 
affairs of persons residing here, and affidavits of debt to arrest or sue foreign creditors ; 
nay, it was only last month that a merchant of this town, a partner in a firm well 
known to your Lordship, brought to me the document by which he was selling and 
conveying an estate at Baltimore, by the laws and usages of which the witness was 
obliged to swear to an affidavit of the execution of the document before the mayor, and 
the seller had to acknowledge the execution also before the mayor, This ceremony 
cannot be dispensed with; and if the Act is to remain as was passed, it will I fear, 
amount to a prohibition against British merchants recovering, realising, or selling 
debts, property, or ships, in foreign countries (the old Act, 5 Geo. II, c. 7, does not 
affect the question, as it merely applies to affidavits respecting actions, or suits in 
Courts of Law or Equity in British plantations abroad), I am, as your Lordship 
knows, an enemy to the unnecessary multiplication of oaths; but in this case it is 
necessary that some alteration should be made in the new Act, otherwise a great 
injustice will be committed against the mercantile community. I observe that, on 
Wednesday last, —— gave notice of a motion to make some alteration in the new Act. 
Allow me respectfully to suggest that this may afford an excellent opportunity for 
correcting it, if your Lordship should see the justice of my observations, and would 
endeavour to get the following clause added: ‘ Provided always, that, notwithstanding 
anything in the said Act, or in any other Act contained it shall be lawful for any 
person to swear to any oath, affidavit, or affirmation intended to be sent to parts 
beyond the seas, authenticating or referring to any deed, instrument, paper, or account 
whatsoever ; which oath, affidavit, or affirmation, any mayor, chief magistrate, or 
justice of the peace shall be, and is hereby authorised and empowered to administer.’ 
There are also various affidavits, which are commonly made before magistrates to be 
used in this country, such as those accompanying notices of dissolution of partnerships 
for insertion in the London Gasetie, affidavits to be used at the Bank of England, or 
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between the passing of the former and of the latter of the above 
mentioned Statues), with the express desire of enabling an 
English mayor, magistrate, or justice of the peace, to continue to 
exercise the practice of administering a voluntary oath for the 
purpose of authenticating documents to be sent abroad, and with 
no other intent. 

I therefore submit that the proper interpretation of the word 
person, in the 13th section of the 5 and 6 Will. 4th, c. 62, is some 
other officer, by the law of the United Kingdom authorised to 
administer an oath, or pro Adc vice a person ejusdem generis as a 
justice of the peace ; and, therefore, that neither a foreign consul, 
nor any other person, other than the judicial officers excepted by 
the above Statute, can by law administer an extra-judicial volun- 
tary oath. The “ Promissory Oath Act, 1868” (31 and 32 Vict., 
c. 72), which enacts that nothing in it contained shall affect cer- 
tain oaths, is quite silent on the above subject. 

I fear, therefore, that the answer appears to be undeniable, that 
the law of England docs not sanction the numerous voluntary 
oaths which are administered, and the numerous affidavits which 
are received, by foreign consuls every hour of the day in Her 
Majesty’s dominions; and that the practice, although not, in the 
language of Lord Coke, “a high contempt,” is nevertheless a 
misdemeanour. 

Further there is no trace whatsoever in any Statute, or in the 
Common Law, of recognition by this country of any authority in 
a foreign consul to administer an oath or to receive an affidavit.* 





respecting property in the public funds, which I think, ought also to be expressly 
excepted, or the passing them over in silence may cause great inconvenience and 
expenses to the parties wanting to use them. (Signed).—” 


* The only instance, I believe, in which a foreign consul is spoken of in our Statute 
book, is in the 4th section of the 24th and 25th Vict., c. 121, which enacts that 
whenever a convention shall be made between Her Majesty and any foreign State, 
whereby Her Majesty's consuls or vice-consuls in such foreign State, shall receive the 
same or like powers and authorities as thereirafter expressed, Her Majesty may, by 
Order in Council, direct that when subjects of such foreign State die in Her Majesty's 
dominions, and there shall be no persons to administer to their estates, the consul of 
such foreign State may administer, While, on the other hand, the “ Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1873” (36 and 37 Vict., c. 85), which declares in section 11 that, 
whenever it has been made to appear to Her Majesty that the government of any 
foreign State is desirous that any of the provisions of ‘‘ The Merchant Shipping Act, 
1854 to 1873,” relating to the engagement and discharge of seamen, shall apply to the 
ships of such State, Her Majesty may, by Order in Council, declare that such of the 
said provisions as are in such Order specified shall, subject to the limitations, if any, 
contained in the Order, apply, and thereupon, so long as the Order remains in force, 
such provisions shall apply, subject to the said limitations, to the ships of such State, 
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On the contrary, it has ever been laid down from the earliest 
times of legal history, that no oath can amount to perjury, but 
is in the eye of the law, of no manner of force, and altogether 
idle, which is administered either before or by persons acting in. 
a private capacity, or before those who take upon themselves to. 
administer oaths of a public nature, without legal authority for 
their so doing, or before those who are legally authorised to 
administer some kinds of oaths, but not those which happen 
to be taken before them, or before those who take upon them- 
selves to administer justice by virtue of an authority seem- 
ingly colourable, but in truth unwarranted and void (1 Hawk, 
P. C., ch. 69). And even where a Court was lawfully constituted 
by Act of Parliament viz.: the Local Marine Board, by 17 and 
18 Vict., c. 104, S. 241), but the Act did not specifically declare that 
false swearing before such Court should be deemed to be perjury, 
it was a matter of considerable doubt whether false swearing 
before such a Court was punishable as perjury (1 L. R., Crown 
Cases Res. 54). And where Commissioners held a Court to 
examine a bankrupt, it was decided that their authority to 
administer an oath took its root in the bankruptcy, and, there- 
fore, if the person who swore falsely was not in reality a bank- 
rupt, the false swearing did not amount to perjury (Rex. v. 
Panshon, 3 Camp. 96). 

I have included in my earlier observations the question (No. 
11) respecting a foreign Consul acting as a Notary Public, because 
it happens that voluntary oaths are by some foreign States 
exacted in notarial acts,and in such cases the observations I have 
already made, of necessity, equally apply. But even where an 
oath is not administered, it is not to be forgotten by us that the 
Statute 41 Geo. 3rd, c. 79, enacts that “no person in England 
shall use and exercise the office of a Notary, or do any notarial 
act, unless such person shall have been duly sworn, admitted, and 
enrolled in manner hereinafter directed, in the Court wherein 
Notaries have been accustomarily sworn, admitted, and enrolled. 

As I have intimated earlier in this paper, I very much fear that 
the result of my investigations into this complex question, does 
not enable me to aver that the gentlemen, to whom I am so greatly 





and to the owners, masters, officers, and crews of such ships, when not within the 
jurisdiction of such State, in the same manner in all respects as if such ships were 
British ships, clearly shows that in the important negotiations concerning the engage- 
ment and discharge of foreign seamen, the jurisdiction of any foreign consul in Her 
Majesty's dominions is entirely ignored, 
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indebted for much valuable information, are, when performing 
the duties required of them by their own Governments, of ad- 
ministering voluntary oaths and receiving affidavits, strictly 
within the mischief of the law of England. I do not know 
what the Committee appointed by this Association, on “ Zhe 
Taking of Evidence for Foreign Tribunals,’ is likely to recom- 
mend in respect to this particular point, but I do trust, and I 
think I shall carry this meeting with me, when I express my 
sincere hope that they will see their way to recommend that 
every assistance should be given by the laws of all countries to 
enable Foreign Consuls to fulfil their proper functions with per- 
fect freedom, and that all necessary facilities should be afforded 
them for so doing, even if it may cost us some sacrifice of old 
cherished notions. 

















OVERLAND TO MOLDE. 


By LADY POWER. 


(Continued from page 432.) 


I FOUND our driver a very stupid boy, and during the twelve 
hours I sat by his side he never gave me a satisfactory answer to 
my numerous queries respecting the country we were travelling 
through, and a very pretty country it proved to be. We won- 
dered whether the extensive fields of wheat, clover, and flax, 
divided by hedge rows, would ever ripen before the snow fell. 
At present they were quite green. The heat became intolerable, 
and we stopped in the shade, at the entrance of a fine avenue of 
trees to eat our lunch. A, went down a lane to a farmhouse not 
far off in search of water; the people were all in the fields. No 
humanity to be seen except a child lying in the mud screaming ; 
everywhere we searched for a well, and our lunch turned out a 
failure, so great was our thirst. 

We trotted on five miles further, when A. said, with a slight 
hesitation in his voice, that he had lost my black bag; but that 
it did not much signify, as he supposed there was not anything 
in it of any particular value. 

“ All my sketch books.” 

“Never mind, buy some more. We will not go back to look 
_ for the bag. By the bye, where were those fifteen sovereigns put 
which I gave you to take care of ?” 

“In my bag,” I replied in a tone of satisfaction. 

The horses were stopped, and A. and the boy were out of 
sight in an instant, leaving me in charge of the piebalds, who 
behaved charmingly. I believe we three went to sleep, and for 
how long I cannot tell. I woke up to find my bag beside me ; 
it was found lying in the road a mile back, 
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A few minutes after we were hailed by some people in an 
adjoining field—had we lost a leather strap? A. looked quite 
cast down at this second misfortune. We thanked the civil 
honest people, and put our horses into a fast trot to make up for 
lost time. The country improved in beauty; high wooded hills 
surrounded us on all sides, particularly on our right, where we 
had occasional views of a much higher chain of hills—probably 
they were the spurs of the great range of mountains bearing the 
general name of the Dofrines or Scandinavian Alps. They enter 
the peninsula by Lapland, and, so far as they form the boundary 
between Norway and Sweden, are called the Kidlen hills. At 
Haga we lost sight of the Arvika lakes crossing a small river, 
A few miles further brought us to Morast, the last town on the 
frontier. Our boy suddenly became animated, and pulling up 
the horses, he pointed with his whip to a large polished slab of 
black marble, bearing the Swedish crown carved on it. 

We were now in Norway, and our first sensation was thirst. 
The driver drove us into a large field, and stopped at a well 
belonging to a farm house. The water came up in the bucket as 
cold as ice—it was worked by a windlass. In gratitude for our 
delicious draught, we went to thank the mistress of the well, who 
was standing at her door—she shut it in our faces; a welcome 
to Norway as cold as the water. 

The piebalds requiring rest, A. and I walked along the road 
which brought us into a dense forest of Scotch firs. A., quite 
overcome with his too frequent libations of iced water and the 
heat of the sun, lay down on the grass, with the short trunk of a 
tree for his pillow, and fell asleep. 

There might be bears lurking in the grim recesses of that dark 
old Norwegian forest ; every glade suggested danger, and roused 
a feeling of watchfulness. <A. slept peaceably on the old pine 
stump while I sat by him, my heart beating at every rustle 
amongst the trees. At the end of an hour, I saw our little car- 
riage coming along the road, and the dull boy quite ready to go 
on to Kongsvinger without us, if not stopped. For the next 
fifteen miles we made slow progress, owing to the constant suc- 
cession of steep hills; the wheels being often up to the axletree 
in sand, our poor little horses were sadly tired. About nine 
o'clock we reached Kongsvinger, having passed an endless num- 
ber of small lakes in the midst of thick forests. The scenery 
was very wild, and we seldom saw any houses. 


The town and citadel, built on a height above the river Glom- 
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men, looked imposing in the bright moonlight, as we drove up to 
the Isenbahn hotel. After breakfast, next morning, we went to 
the stable to take leave of our piebalds, and found thein as fresh 
as possible after their night’s rest, quite ready to trot back to 
Arvika with the dull boy. A. got his tackle out to flog the 
waters of the Glommen, though the day promised to be too 
sunny for such sport, With sketch book and umbrella, I fol- 
lowed him across the meadow to the river, and finding an open 
spot, I began to sketch the town and fortress, A. managed very 
soon to get his rod entangled in the brushwood, and walked off 
to the next field, where finding a convenient place opposite a 
quantity of floating timber, he stept on to it; and the logs part- 
ing, he was let down between them into the water. After a good 
deal of exertion, he was able to get on ferra firma again just as 
I came up, wondering at his dripping state. Happily the sun 
shone and dried him, together with a quick walk we took over 
the bridge and through the old streets. We found them very 
interesting, and regretted that our time was too short to allow us 
to mount to the citadel. 3 

On returning to the bridge, A. said he would try his luck 
again. I was in despair; we went to the opposite meadows 
where there were no planks. Here, in the broiling sun, he began 
to fish, while I sheltered behind the buttress of the immense old 
bridge, quite determined to watch his sport, which alas! was des- 
tined not to be a success, as he called out to tell me that his best 
cast of flies had gone down between the logs into the river; 
adding that the feather in my hat was something like the colour 
of his lost most precious flies, and he hoped I would let him cut 
it up to make more. The Glommen trout, too wary to be taken 
by such artifice, refused to rise, so we went back to our inn, as 
we were to dine at one o'clock, to be ready to leave by the train 
for Christiania. A very pleasant Scotchman joined us at table; 
having lived years in Norway, he was able to give us some valu- 
able information respecting our future route. 

The Christiania railway from Kongsvinger is constructed along 
the banks of the Glommen, Norway’s largest river. The river 
foams over a succession of black rocks for twenty miles. .We 
thought it quite magnificent. About midway between Kongs- 
vinger and Ejidsvold it receives the waters of lake Moisen, 
together with the vast body of water carried down from the , 
water-shed, south of the Romsdal valley. 

The Glommen, after this accession, loses its turbulent character, ry 
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and expands into a large marshy lake; contracting again, its 
course is due south. At Hafslun, near Frederickstad, it takes a 
leap of seventy feet, and is lost in the Christiania fiord. 

Our engine, spite of its English origin, did not go above twelve 
miles an hour, besides stopping repeatedly to take in water; we 
were thus enabled to see this splendid river in all its beautiful 
changes of scenery, and to get out at the stations built like Swiss 
cottages, and drink iced water, which we always found on the 
table ; a luxury worthy of imitation in other countries. 

Eidsvold is a junction, and here we waited an hour on the 
platform amongst a noisy crowd. Once more seated in the train 
for Christiania, we found ourselves whirling along at full speed, 
rejoicing at having changed our train. On emerging from a 
rocky gorge, we got a fine view of Christiania, situated on the 
fjord, and surrounded by an amphitheatre of hills sloping down 
in steps to the water. Many handsome buildings on the heights 
gave an imposing air to the town, such as the cathedral, the 
palace, and a large lunatic asylum, and the old castle of Agers- 
huus down in the bottom, close to the harbour full of shipping. 
It took us some little time to get clear of the noisy, crowded 
railway-station. We followed a porter, with our effects in a 
wheel barrow, to the Victoria hotel. 

Christiania boasts of few public buildings of any architectural 
merit, and the really picturesque old wooden houses, which made 
the city interesting, have long since been burnt in the frequent 
fires which have ravaged the town. Red brick does not beautify. 
I was informed that a public building in Christiania merely 
means a large house big enough to be useful. 

By far the most interesting building I saw was the fortress; it 
stands low, the sea beating against the rock on which it stands. 
Its whitened walls are the first object which catches the traveller's 
eye when coming up the fjord. 

Between the quay and the castle is a long raised terrace 
parallel to the sea, shaded by trees. All the beauty and fashion 
of the city congregate there on a Sunday afternoon to exhibit 
their best dresses and regulate the Scandinavian fashions; also 
the stranger is expected to appear in his best suit, and refrain 
from smoking cigars. This is a favourite promenade in winter. 
For a northern town the streets are generally well paved, and 
the kennels know their own bounds. The lively parts of Chris- 
tiania are the docks and the chief square, which is crowded on a 
market day with country people selling provisions and wood; 
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the former being completely frozen in winter, have to be 
thawed in cold water; wherever four streets mect is placed a 
well. Christiania is the seat of the court, also of the University, 
and of the Storthing or Parliament house. 

We determined to put off sight-seeing till our return from the 
north, and take advantage of the magnificent weather (a trifle 
too hot for pleasure), and continue our journey, leaving museums, 
churches, and other matters for another day. In the cool of the 
evening, however, we were tempted to climb the steep hill on 
which stands the Trefoldigheds Kirk—the Cathedral of Chris- 
tiania. It is built of red brick, cemented together, and sur- 
mounted by a large red brick dome; by the people of the town 
it is much admired, almost as much as the great staring lunatic 
asylum on the hill. They ask you eagerly, “ Have you visited 
our asylum? the handsomest building we have in Christiania.” 

Up by daylight next morning; soon after breakfast A. and I 
went to call upon Mr. Bennett, and found him most kind in 
giving us all necessary information ; but to his earnest entreaties 
that we would each drive ourselves in a cariole three hundred 
miles up the country, we turned a deaf ear. 

“ The only really comfortable way of seeing Norway, I assure 
you,” he urged. 

“Mr. Bennet, we are people well stricken in years, and every 
bone in our bodies would be dislocated were we to follow your 
friendly advice.” 

“ Well, then, shall I provide you with a Tolk (interpreter) ?” 

“Worse than the carioles, thank you very much.” 

This ended the business, and we parted with a sad foreboding 
on Mr. Bennett’s part (so 1 judged by his tone) that sooner or 
later we should come to grief, but by no fault of his, 

Now arose a serious difficulty, requiring thought and self- 
denial—what amount of luggage should we take with us on our 
tour? We might have to rough it, and many times be drenched 
by Scandinavian storms: was it wise to lock up our gowns and 
coats as we did, and send them up to the garret, while we filled 
our black bag with a change of linen each, and an extra pair of 
boots and shoes. The result will show, and it is impossible to. 
express our feeling of independence when we got rid of every- 
thing. A. went to do some shopping just before starting; he 
returned with a large map of Norway, and what he considered 
would make up to us for the loss of our wardrobe—an ample 
mackintosh from Paris. Armed with this, we felt entitled to go | 
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forth and do well. Christiania was so insufferably hot, though 
in the latitude of Greenland, that it was delightful to be carried 
off forty miles by the railway to Lake Midsen. 

At Eidsvold we embarked on a small steamer bound for Lille- 
hammer. This beautiful lake is sixty miles long; its shores are 
of ever varying outline—the lower slopes of the lake are farm- 
land, dotted over with farm-houses or gaards ; beyond are forests 
of fir, spruce, and larch. In very severe winters the glassy pale 
green water of the lake freezes; midway we passed a long 
island, in the broadest part of the lake called Helgéo, or Holy 
Island, crowned by an ancient ruin of a castle—the only bit of 
antiquity I met with in Norway. We got an indifferent dinner 
at two o'clock, and a worse supper at eight o’clock. As long as 
possible we stayed on deck talking to the sailors, till the cold 
was unbearable, from the bitter wind which blew down the lake. 
At nine o'clock we reached the wooden jetty at Lillehammer, 
and scrambled up the steep hill with our light luggage, which 
warmed us considerably. 

Bad news! Fra Hammer’s hotel was quite full; the only 
house (as a little inscription in the corner of her bills says) in 
Lillehammer. Should we mind sleeping in an outhouse across 
the farm yard? Our cheerful acquiescence brought a stable boy 
with a feeble lantern, by help of which we waded across the 
miry yard up three flights of old creaky stairs to a large room 
smelling very mouldy and almost scant of furniture. The stable 
boy left us an inch of candle, a jug of water, and we were dis- 
posed of for the time being. 

Lillehammer stands at the head of Lake Midsen, on high 
ground overlooking the water, and having the river Logen on 
the west, at its confluence with the lake. Lillehammer appeared 
to have been a place of some importance about the year 1160. 
An Englishman, by name Nicholas Breakspear, afterwards Pope 
Hadrian the Fourth, founded a monastery and cathedral here. 
We begged our landlord in the morning to supply us with a car- 
riage for our journey, “I have one which will just suit you; 
step across to the barn and you shall see it.” Immediately on 
our appearance the doors flew open, and out rolled an antique, 
shabby, mouldy four-wheeled carriage into the yard. Its voca- 
tion in its declining years had evidently been a house of refuge 
for generations of cocks and hens, if one might judge by the 
feathers which flew out of it. 

“ Do you mean usto travel in that thing, six hundred miles?” 
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we asked our landlord, “ Wait and see,” was the quiet reply. 
A blacksmith in ambush came forth, making an onslaught on 
the wheels and springs ; “ all sound,” he said in a cheerful tone. 
The landlord beat the cushions, which sent us to the other side 
of the farm yard, from the clouds of dust and feathers, and a 
host of stable boys washed our future intended with mops and 
pails of water. 

This cleaning and hammering, added to the improved looks of 
the little carriage, fairly overcame us, and we decided on trusting 
our landlord, and taking the carriage on his word ; and we never 
repented of our bargain—in every respect the faithful little 
vehicle did its duty by us. 

Now began the packing and stowing away of small matters, 
very important in so long a journey. Behind was strapped the 
black bag, with a deal box on the top of it, which our provident 
landlord, understanding our wants better than we did, had filled 
with bread, butter, and cheese, adding a bottle of excellent 
Madeira wine. We strapped our rods, books, and umbrellas on 
the iron rail in front, our mackintosh lay on the seat between us 
(we could not afford to get wet), and, lastly, we were not com- 
plete without a large pot of grease hung under the carriage to 
grease the wheels with in case of necessity. 

Our cream-coloured ponies took us out of the yard at a brisk 
pace, amidst the hearty farewells of the landlord and his men; I 
thought the blacksmith the most hearty of the crew, he might 
wish to put a good face on the matter. We found the sun in- 
tensely hot while on the high level ground, and it was a great 
relief to descend a steep hill into the valley of the Logan, and 
rush into darkness. We had entered a dense and extensive pine 
forest. Occasional openings in the trees gave us beautiful views 
of the valley. Some miles further, a sudden fali in the river 
forms a succession of rapids, called the Hunne Foss. The float- 
ing timber brought down by the current dashes over the falls 
with great violence, and adds life to the scenery and ozone to the 
air. Just at this point a hailstorm broke over us, and we hoisted 
the mackintosh with perfect success. 

The valley of Gudbransdalen begins at Lillehammer and 
extends to the foot of the Dovrefjeld, in length one hundred and 
sixty-eight miles. Our road for a long distance ran parallel with 
the Logan Elv, which now and then widens out into shallow 
lakes. Bold limestone rocks overhung the, water, out of which 
the road is blasted. Birchwoods fringe the shore, while frequent 
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waterfalls add to the soft beauty of this delightful valley. The 
traveller may look in vain for rugged mountains or snow peaks ; 
nothing will mect his eye but cultivated slopes low down in the 
valley and pine forest on the heights for many along mile. Above 
Lillehammer, going north, the Scotch fir takes the place of beech, 
birch, and others, and prevails over the greatest part of Norway. 

The sky showed symptoms of an approaching storm in the 
intensely dark purple clouds which gathered over us. There was 
barcly time to whip the horses up a steep miry lane to the 
station, before the storm broke over us. Three carioles followed 
us. Gladly we sought shelter in the dirty low kitchen, together 
with two tourists, the parish doctor, and a crowd of farm ser- 
vants. Loud peals of thunder and vivid lightning added to the 
confusion. The mistress seized my arm, and before I could 
remonstrate, shut me up in an inner room, probably thinking that 
the kitchen held company not fit for an English lady. Good 
woman, if she could have known what torments she put me to 
in consequenec of my gentility. The floor swarmed with fleas ! 
fleas endowed with twice the vitality of our southern torments, 
They assaulted me fiercely, but the fight was too unequal, and 
followed by my enemies, who would not give up so good a 
chance, I went back into the kitchen. In the dim light I saw A. 
in a warm corner by the fire, talking to the doctor, while two 
gentlemen were drying themselves as best they could. They had 
been overtaken by the storm, and were wet and disconsolate. I 
give their sad little history as I heard it from their own mouths. 

Full of life and hope they had left the suburbs of London 
for Norway, armed with every necessary implement to secure 
success in fishing and shooting ; guns, dogs, fishing tackle, water- 
proofs, pipes: almost with tears in their eyes they asked A. what 
was the reason of their failure. Why had they not been able to 
take back a reindeer or salmon to Tooting to exhibit to their 
friends as trophies? <A. was saved a reply, by their ordering 
out their carioles, into which they got, travelling in all haste 
down the valley to catch the next Hull steamer. 


(Zo be continued.) 

















SPIRIT AND MATTER. 





By QUAERITANS. 





(Continued from page 448.) 

THE species of organisms are propagated by the separation, 
specially modified egestion, of specially prepared compound 
organized atoms in a special organ of the organism, and their 
subsequent nutrition, up to a certain point, within the parent 
organism, by appropriately assimilated nutriment. At that 
stage, another atom, of a different nature, though still of the 
same or nearly allied species, and appropriately nourished up to 
the corresponding point in its special way, in another special 
organ of the same or of another individual organism, is brought 
into contact with it, inside or outside of the parent organism. 
The two ripely nourished and modified atoms fuse into one in a 
special manner; and this one, if still within the parent, is, after 
an interval of further growth and preparation, varying with the 
species, ejected therefrom, and becomes a separate individual, 
more or less capable of living by its own actions, aided or not 
by actions of the parent or parents. Some species are immensely 
more prolific than others; being, generally, those destined to be 
more largely preyed upon by others. 

Organized life, then, under favourable local and external cir- 
cumstances, became at length a fact upon this earth. It may, 
hitherto, have taken place here alone. If the circumstances 
have been favourable, it may have occurred elsewhere also, or 
may yet occur if they become so. No traces of it are descernible 
in the zrolites that visit us, or on the surface of the moon. All 
other bodies are too remote for us to know their surface conditions 
in sufficient detail to form an opinion on the subject, and mere 
surmise is fruitless, Whether the origination of the first. or- 
ganism that appeared on earth was the direct result of a special 
perception of a particular necessity by the guiding spirit, and a 
conforming thereto at that particular time and place; or whether 
this necessity had been perceived and conformed to when first 
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matter was created, or in any subsequent general modification 
of it; are questions more curious than profitable. The latter 
view is the more exalting. The smaller masses of matter that 
are not yet aggregated into suns or planets, but which enter into 
our solar system, and are occasionally absorbed into our globe, 
appear to be altogether wanting in the primary conditions of 
warmth and moisture, without which organized life, as known to 
or conceivable by us, is impossible. On impinging into our atmos- 
phere, they are, if solid enough, intensely heated by the friction, 
and split up into fragments more or less minute, or dissipated as 
gas or steam, fine dust and ashes, All these bodies, or the 
portions not absorbed as gas or steam by our atmosphere, fall to 
the surface of our land or sea, sinking to the bottom in the latter 
case, often burying themselves more or less deeply in the former, 
They are however, now, systematically sought and largely found. 
Some of the larger fragments collected in museums bear marks 
of having been subjected to former cataclysms. They are made 
up of older fragments joined together by foreign, intruded cement ; 
this process having been evidently repeated in some specimens, 
Had organized life existed on the mass of which such fragment 
was a portion, it might have happened that some indication of 
the same should be buried in the intrusive cement, or between it 
and a cemented fragment, so becoming preserved for «man’s in- 
struction, as the fossils have been of extinct organisms in the 
various cements or deposits of our repeatedly ground-up earth’s 
surface. None such has hitherto been detected ; and we there- 
fore know of no variety of organized life beyond what exists or 
has existed on our globe. We need not thence infer that or- 
ganized life exists on our earth alone; we must confess our total 
ignorance an the point. 

The vast climatic changes proved by inorganic deposits and 
organic remains to have passed over the surface of our earth in 
the, geologically speaking, most recent phases of its existence, 
suggest the possibility of still greater vicissitudes passed through 
in the immensely longer period of its total existence as a partially 
solid ball. The same is also probable of the other planets. The 
group of small planets, over two hundred in number, that revolve 
in slightly divergent orbits between those of Mars and Jupiter 
offers a curious problem for speculation and conjecture. 

It is very commonly taught that our globe was at one period 
a mass of molten matter, as it still continues in its interior, the 
earth being merely covered over superficially, to the depth of a 
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few miles only, with a crust of solidified rocks and their detritus 
This suppositious condition is accounted for by a gratuitously 
imagined sudden condensation of nebulous matter into the solid 
form. The water of the ocean, nay, the very water of all crystal- 
line rocks and salts, was then, of course, all steam, invisible 
vapour, or uncombined gases. The atmosphere is asserted to 
have been, then, a mass of clouds, air holding vapour in sus- 
pension or solution, Organic life was impossible. Revolving 
on its axis, the molten mass acquired its oblate spheroidal shape. 
Circling around the sun in the heatless regions of space, it 
gradually lost a portion of its heat, cooled down, and solidified 
at its surface. The vapour in the atmosphere began to descend 
in deluge-like showers, The thin crust of the surface, through 
refrigeration and contraction, developed huge fissures. Through 
these the still molten central matter.was forced up by its tides, 
and formed the first great chains of mountains, The unceasing 
deluges of rain rapidly degraded these, and formed the oldest 
stratified deposits. This process of rending, upheaval, and 
degradation, with simultaneous depressions of other parts of the 
crust, and the formation of lakes or seas in which the detritus 
of the ravaged mountains was again and again deposited and 
stratified, was continued until and after organic life made its first 
appearance, 

These explanations are quite true as to the facts of upheaval, 
degradation, and stratification. It is far less certain in that part 
which makes the globe a molten mass many times hotter than 
molten iron, There is no necessity for such a theory! and there 
is very little, in reality, to show that our thoughts ought to take 
that direction in search of a solution of the geological problems. 
Were the earth such a molten mass, it is probable that it never 
could cool down, The atmosphere of such a planet would be 
much denser and much more extensive in altitudinal thickness 
than at present. Even as things are, it is doubtful whether any 
heat can, by any possibility, escape from the earth. All terres- 
trial heat is concentrated at and near the surface; it rises a little 
with currents of air, but it does not appear ‘capable of ascending 
by radiation. The idea that the planet Mercury is so hot at its | 
surface as to cause water to boil, is probably quite as gratuitous 
an assumption. We know nothing of its atmospheri¢ condition, 
and can therefore know nothing on the point in question. The 
same may be. said of almost all the other planets, Mars alone 
affording some doubtful indications of possessing climates similar 


to ours, 
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When the globe began to condense from its pristine atomic 
form, and to revolve on its own axis, as well as around the sun, 
it would at once acquire its oblate spheroidal shape. The heat- 
less, void expanse in which it moved, or the heatless ether of 
light, must have surrounded every one of its atoms. These could 
possess no heat whatever, excepting latent heat. Mechanical 
collision and rapid condensation, we know, elicit heat, make it 
patent and perceptible. A metal may be made red-hot by rapid 
hammering. The air of the atmosphere, by compression in a 
suitable apparatus, can easily be made to ignite a piece of tinder. 
Rapidity of pressure and condensation is an element in these 
effects. But the very gradual, secular condensation of atoms to 
form our globe would preclude all chance of a generation of 
perceptible heat, and any necessity for its escape and dissipation. 

No; the mass of matter of our globe probably never was fluid, 
never was hot. It was probably icy cold, as is the matter of a 
comet's tail, and as are, probably, the atoms or small masses 
that originate the appearance of the Zodiacal light and of 
acrolites. The nuclei of our very continents may have been 
formed by very large aerolites impinging on our globe. Degra- 
dation would eventually reduce the mass again to the spheroidal 
form. The laws which determined the specialization of the 
various elementary minerals formed by special kinds of cOmpo- 
sition out of the primeval neutral atoms of matter, and those 
which guided the deposition and arrangement of those minerals 
and their compounds, will perhaps long remain a secret from 
man. Indications are, however, believed to exist, that give hope 
of his some day penetrating the secret. The laws of crystalli- 
zation, and the laws of morphology by which the same atoms, 
differently arranged among themselves, unorganized or organized, 
possess various special properties, form the next links in the 
chain of development. The laws of the conversion of unorganized 
into organized matter, with the power of propagating the species 
and of gradually modifying every atom, every tissue, every 
organ, every individual, and every species, are the apex of the 
series, 

An original atom or mass of unorganized matter being given, 
and also an original atom or mass of organically living organized 
matter; then, if we wish to know what difference there is in the 
methods by which these two atoms or masses acquire an increase 
of bulk of their own kind, the enquiry leads us to perceive that, 
although the two methods are distinct, the distinction arises from 
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the superaddition of one or more processes in the case of the 
organized atom or mass, since it is found that each process in 
the work cf augmenting the unorganized atom or mass is fully 
carried out in the operation of increasing the bulk of the organ- 
ized atom or mass. Either a quantity of matter of the same 
kind is brought and added to each by some method; or, a 
quantity of the ingredients of each kind is brought in a state of 
solution by some different methods, and these are converted and 
added at the same time to the atoms or masses, 

An unorganized mass thus added to without change of essential 
quality, has no definite limit in space as to its ultimate size 
shape, or subdivisibility, and also no limit in time as to its per- 
manency fer se. No change of bulk, and no lapse of time, fer se, 
has any effect on the essential qualities of the substance. 

An organically living organized atom or mass, on the other 
hand, exists in definite forms and sizes only, and is never really 
permanent in time. Such a mass may apparently remain per- 
manent for considerable periods; but its atoms are continually 
being disassimilated, absorbed, carried away, and egested, their 
place being supplied in equal, greater, or less quantities, as the 
circumstances of the moment dictate, by newly compounded 
atoms, the result of ingestion, assimilation, and deposition. 
After an individually uncertain, but specifically limited, period 
of time organic death ensues, sometimes by general demise of 
the whole individual and all its tissues or organs, sometimes by 
partial change affecting one or more of these latter only, the 
individual still existing. 

An individual organism, again, is, for each species, of a definite 
mass and form, consisting of one neutral tissue and organ, which 
exercises all its perceptions. and performs all its actions; or, of 
several, many, or very many distinct tissues and organs, each of 
which has one or more special perceptions, one or more special 
functions to perform. The individuals of each species of organism 
have, specifically, a well defined term of organic life, though this 
term varies more or less with the individual. That term of 
organic life is subdivided, in each individual, into sub-periods of 
growth, maturity, and decline, not only of size and shape, but 
also of qualities and powers, tissues and organs. A species is, 
perhaps, also never really permanent in size or shape, qualities 
or powers, habitat, number of individuals, or duratioh of time. 

The atoms of unorganised matter are all exactly alike, and 
equal in every respect, at all times, for each species or kind. 
But no two individual organisms, possibly no two atoms of 
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organic matter have ever been, or ever will be created, that 
exactly resemble each other in all respects. Invariability is the 
rule with each class of inorganic substances, while infinite gradual 
variability would appear to form the privilege or distinction of 
organised matter in all its stages of individuality, as atoms, as 
tissues, as organs, as individuals of a species, and as distinct 
species. Organic matter perceives and conforms to all the laws 
of inorganic matter, but these are, in its case, modified to a cer- 
tain extent, and for a certain time, by the more complex laws, 
which rule its existence. Organic and non-organic matters com- 
bine together in the processes of assimilation and disassimilation, 
both factors being equally living and active in the occurrence. 
Shall we go on talking of active poisons, active medicines, and 
yet fail to appreciate that food is active also, ever-living also ? 

There was a time then, when, by the operation of a new factor 
—how introduced matters not now—an organism was first pro- 
duced on this terraqueous globe. That organism was fitted to 
nourish itself on unorganised matter alone ; for, by hypothesis, 
there then existed on earth but that one organism alone. There 
were as yet no other organisms that it could seize and devour, 
or whose egesta it could assimilate. There may be such or- 
ganisms on earth now. Though not alone, they may still con- 
tinue to be evolved out of unorganised matter. On the other 
hand, they may be no longer necessary ; the circumstances re- 
quisite for their evolution may, perhaps, no longer exist. Their 
excivia may exist, in some deposit yet to be discovered, in the 
fossil state to which so many highly organised creatures have 
been relegated. Every living organism individually feeds par- 
tially on inorganic matter, this power continuing as a legacy, 
probably from its pristine progenitor. 

As in all extant lower genera of organisms, neutral, vegetable 
and animal, the first organism was, beyond a doubt, androgynous, 
and could probably reproduce its kinds by myriads. It may 
have been but one, and its progeny may, in course of time, and 
with change of circumstances, have been so modified as to 
become the apparent originators of species and races. But it is 
also possible that many such pristine organisms were gradually 
produced, even until now, from inorganic matter; and that no 
two of these were endued with exactly the same properties and 
qualities, each one being destined to be the really original parent 
of a single species of future organisms. Of these species some 
may have been designed for a long course of gradual develop- 
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ment, and endowed accordingly. Others may have been in- 
tended to fail after a shorter course. Some may have been 
made to develop rapidly, in comparison, others more. slowly. 
These varieties are still instanced in the world. Every organism 
commenced its individual life as an atom, and passes through 
the stages of its existence’to its perfect reproductive phase in a 
very short, very long, or intermediate spaces of time, as a lower 
or as a higher organism, from the amzba up to man, As in 
every individual’s lifetime, so may have been the secular develop- 
ments of the successive forms of the species, 

Whether orginating from one sole, or from countless pristine 
organisms, the primeval uniform ocean would, in course of time, 
abound with many species, all multiplying by reproduction, 
lor a time they could be supposed to live on inorganic matter 
alone, like their pristine parent or parents. But local dearths of 
the peculiar matter fit to be assimilated by each would surely 
arise. These organisms could but ea? what they found dissolved 
in the water, or what lay at the bottom of the sea, Presently, 
borers would exist, and would eat a short distance into the 
rocks in search of food. But a limit to their powers would soon 
be reached, A war of individuals would have set in very early 
in time. The more agile, or the more robust, would consume 
the food ; the slow and weakly, young or old, would starve or go 
to a greater distance in quest. Soon they would meet individuals 
of other species, and a war of races would begin. 

As non-organic food grew rare in any region where two or 
more races had become intermingled by spreading, it would be 
perceived that the egesta and exuvie of one species were pleasant 
and profitable food for the individuals of another. Next would 
follow the consumption of the organic remains of organically 
defunct individuals; the accidentally injured together with the 
very old and the very young of other species would be the next 
prey ; then would follow the battle between the sound and robust. 
The weaker of the two would have to seek another home or to 
succumb, though, in some cases, no decided superiority being 
acquired by either race, individuals of the two would continue 
to subsist side by side, as though of one family, Such inter- 
mixture would even be more easy and beneficial at times, than 
uniformity ; for advantage could be taken by the different species 
of the slight local differences that gave to each a local sipetiority. 

As of two, so of more contiguous regions. So long as local 
circumstances permitted or favoured the spread of several races, 
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so long would the regions coalesce, and the races become locally 
intermixed. But each race would ultimately find its limit in 
space or in time, though some of the hardiest might perchance 
spread gradually over the whole surface of the globe, or remain 
permanent through all its changes. 

At length, by this multiplication of slowly modified individuals, 
no two of which were exactly alike in all respects, natural selec- 
tion of the fittest to thrive in each locality at a certain period of 
time under peculiar circumstances, more marked differences 
would have become perceptible here and there at first, and it 
would have become possible to designate some individuals as 
being decidedly plants, and others undoubedly animals. Minor 
differences observable among these would constitute distinct 
species. 

Meanwhile, another class of changes had begun with these 
organisms. Differentiation, specialization of organs had set in. 
With the first neutral individuals, every power they possessed, 
as with the atoms of unorganized matter, was equally resident in 
every part of each individual. No special organ existed for the 
exercise of any function. In process of time, special permanent 
parts were developed in each individual of each distinct species. 
Each special part was endowed with some special function, no 
longer performed in an equal degree by other parts. But these 
developments were most perfect in mature individuals. During 
the rapid, but progressive development of the young individual, 
the same or analogous changes were traceable, that had occurred 
in the slow development of the species in the lapse of ages. 
Each stage of the developed individual’s growth had been the 
mature stage of its successively developed and originally simple 
neutral ancestors. Many an antecedent link of many an existing 
highly developed species may possible still exist as propagating 
organisms in a state of suspended or arrested development, 
which, under favourable circumstances, might again be led to 
initiate a series of developments that would lead, in time, not 
exactly to the very species we have first contemplated, but to an 
equally developed species of a collateral kind, that might possibly 
go on to still higher stages of development. 


(Zo be continued.) 




















THE PRIMATE ON MODERN 
INFIDELITY.* 


No thoughtful man who pays attention to the branch of contem- 
porary controversy, that deals with the formidable questions 
arising about what is called the borderland between religion and 
science, can fail to have read with deep interest the eloquent 
addresses to the clergy of his diocese, delivered by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury on the occasion of his recent visitations, 
and reproduced for the world at large in the columns of the 
morning papers, 

Abounding as these charges do in admirable advice to the 
consecrated ministers of the church, to cultivate a broad liberal 
and catholic, in a word, a Christian charity towards all their 
fellow creatures, as well towards those who repudiate as towards 
those who claim their ministrations, they are at the same time 
not wanting in a certain denunciatory tone towards the scientific 
schools of thought, the development of which is usually 
regarded by orthodox theologians as a portentous sign of 
modern times, 

In this there is nothing to complain of. It could not, indeed, 
well have been otherwise, The limits of courtesy are never 
overstepped, and any apparent harshness in the judgements 
passed by the Archbishop upon his opponents, may reasonably 
be supposed to be due to the inevitable conditions of the con- 
troversy itself. 

Indeed, there can be little room for a nen with the narrow- 
ness of a series of professedly orthodox addresses, which, when 





* Under this heading 74e 7imes of September 4th, 1880, contains a report of the 
Visitation Address delivered by the Archbishop of Canterbury on the previous day at 
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looked at from the ranks of orthodox theology itself, are liable 
to be condemned for their breadth and for a liberality verging, it 
is alleged, on disloyalty to the faith of the national church. 

The object of the present paper therefore, is not to take excep- 
tion to anything in the addresses themselves, or in the particular 
charge that has been chosen for comment here, but rather to 
select from the latter certain expressions, which are more or less 
typical of ecclesiastical views in general, and to point out what 
may be said about these from the point of view of modern lay 
thought. 

It is one of the not too numerous bonds of union among the 
various sections of the great’ school of sacerdotal theology, that 
they unite in identifying modern thought with a certain extreme 
sect of material philosophers, an crror,as it seems to us, from 
which even the episcopal utterances at present under considera- 
tion are by no means free. 

It is, therefore, as well at the outset to state that it is the pur- 
pose of this paper to maintain that this view involves a certain 
confusion of the facts of the case; a confusion from which the 
cause of religion is likely to suffer, owing to its forces being 
diverted to side issues and away from what is really the main 
question. 

That it is an error to confound modern thought with the 
material philosophy, or with positivism, is a proposition which 
seems hardly to need argument. 

Both of these are extreme schools, and no extreme school can 
have a claim to be spoken of as modern thought, being—as from 
the fact of its being extreme it must necessarily, and in the 
nature of things be—but one of numerous moral forces, so to 
speak, combining to form a resultant, to which latter force alone 
the name of modern thought can properly belong. 

It is the special purpose of the present paper to endeavour to 
speak from the point of view of no extreme school, but rather 
—following out the idea just ecnunciated—to give expression to 
that lay thought of the day which, while it may be detected in 
current literature (rather by reading between the lines than by 
looking for it in the direct utterances of any caste or section), 
can at the same time be shewn by logical reasoning to be the 
necessary and only possible survival from, or resultant of, the 
conflicting views of the various extreme schools. 

The name “Modern Thought,” has accordingly been chosen 
as properly belonging to such a resultant as has been indicated ; 
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and the propriety, or otherwise, of assuming it here will of course 
be in proportion to the success of this attempt at describing 
accurately the line of conclusion towards which are tending the 
conflicting views of opposing and extreme schools; and which 
will be finally reached by the process of the survival of the truth 
and the elimination of the error to be found in all. 

The prevalence of the above-mentioned confusion, makes the 
numerous treatises on religion and science which flood the 
periodical press, and claim to speak with authority from the 
point of view of the former, somewhat unsatisfactory reading ; 
as they usually ignore the real points at issue in the controversy 
to which they profess to contribute. 

The writers for the most part waste their strength in beating 
the air; exhaust the forces of logic in arguments against pro- 
positions advanced only by those who are placed by natural 
misfortune, or by their own deliberate choice beyond the reach 
of reasoning; and expend their powers of assertion in state- 
ments not denied by those whom they address, 

In a word, and as a final definition, the term “ Modern 
Thought,” in these pages may be held to signify the more 
advanced lay thought of the day, comparable to a river of which 
the various extreme schools are tributaries ; and it is from the 
point of view thus indicated that it is proposed to offer a few 
observations upon some of the more typical portions of the 
Archbishop's address, 

The first passage in the charge of the 3rd September, that 
arrests attention, expresses an opinion with which all impartial 
thinkers will in the first instance cordially agree. 

It contains a reference to the attempt of certain sections 
within the boundaries of sacerdotal theology, to counteract 
unbelief by superstition. 

So far from superstition being, in the Primate’s opinion, “ the 
only antidote to infidelity,” it is, he thinks, “the handmaid of the 
same evil influence. Men,” he goes on to’say, “will never be 
cured of believing too little by unscrupulous ottomapte to involve 
them in believing too much.” 

Few will dispute the correctness of this proposition. On the 
contrary, it embodies a truth which cannot be too much empha- 
sized and is far from receiving the consideration it deserves, 

If by “superstition” the Archbishop alludes, as he appears to 
do, to such practices as are associated with the name of Lourdes 
for example, he can hardly be said to put the case too strongly 
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when he denounces such superstition asthe “handmaid” of 
infidelity. 

It is not too much to say that the perusal of the accounts of 
the so-called “miracles,” at that and similar shrines, must des- 
troy for thousands of minds all possibility of religious belief. 

If there be, as it can hardly be denied that there are, numerous 
peculiarities and inconsistencies tending to weaken the influence 
of religion, in the mode in which the religious idea in human 
nature is cultivated by the ecclesiastical institutions, which have, 
as it were, inherited the monopoly of the right of dealing with 
it; it is not too much to say that the superstitions referred to by 
the Archbishop have a strong tendency to bring religion into 
contempt. 

It is a matter for regret that the peculiarities and inconsisten- 
cies which tend to weaken the influence of religion, as well as the 
more glaring superstitions which do so much towards causing it 
to be despised by superficial thinkers, are not more considered 
than they are in their capacity of causes of modern infidelity. 

After all, atheism, infidelity and scepticism are merely names 
for certain effects, which, like all other effects of which the human 
mind can take cognisance, must necessarily be the results of 
causes ; and the charges of the Archbishop of Canterbury for 
all their eloquence, as well as many other episcopal and clerical 
utterances of the day, do little to dispel the conviction now 
rapid and spreading, that what is really called for by the existing 
state of things in the religious world is, not the denunciation of 
unbelievers from the national pulpits, but a calm scientific and 
judicial investigation of the causes of their unbelief. 

No doubt modern infidelity is due to the convergence of many 
causes, but of these some are more prominent and more power- 
ful towards the production of the actual result than others. 

The peculiarities, anomalies, inconsistencies, and in some 
cases the superstitions, in which the religious idea in mankind is 
expressed, or made to assume outward form by various sections 
of the church, are frequently rebuked by the great leaders of 
theology as reprehensible in themselves, but are never spoken of 
as constituting together the chief one among the many causes 
that converge to produce modern infidelity. 

The phrase of the address that has been quoted, about believ- 
ing “too much” or “ too little,” is suggestive. 

Why should there be a question of excess on either side? No 
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such excess comes into other divisions of truth, why should it 
into religion ? 

At all events, if it must come, there can be no question about 
it that the more desirable excess of the two is that which errs on 
the side of believing too little: 

If it were to be urged that as a matter of fact this question of 
excess on either side does come into the field of scientific 
enquiry, the admission that it does so, were it to be made, would 
have to be accompanied by the modifying explanation that not 
only is the excess invariably on the side of believing too little, 
but that it is the aim of the leaders of science to keep it so. 

Now, if this be the case—and that it is the case few will be 
prepared to deny—it is because there is a principle involved, 
a principle which—from the fact of its being so—cannot be 
confined to science alone, but must apply equally to the search 
for truth in all its branches. 

Here a point is reached where an illustration is possible of the 
meaning of what was said in the introductory sentences of this 
essay, about the proneness of theological contributors to the 
controversy supposed to be in progress between religion and 
science, to waste their strength in side issues, owing to their 
confounding the tenets of extreme schools with those of modern 
thought more legitimately so-called. 

Because there exists, for example, certain important philoso- 
phies, recognising no methods, other than scientific ones, for the 
manipulation of knowledge; holding also that those methods 
are capable of adaptation exclusively to such positive knowledge 
as can be verified and tested by the evidence of the senses, and 
consequently logically excluding from their professed creeds the 
whole vast field of poetic thought suggested by the word 
religion; therefore, it is assumed that modern thought rejects 
religion, assigning as a reason for doing so that its domain is one 
of speculation where scientific treatment has no place. 

This assumption appears to be inaccurate, not merely as being 
different from the fact, but rather as being the reverse of it. 

It is not that modern thought rejects religion because it is not 
adapted to scientific treatment ; but that modern thought, clearly 
recognising that the rejection of religion is impossible, and that 
the world of which it treats, little as we know about it? is far 
more real than this phenomenal one in which we live ; insists upon 
it that to the utilisation of that limited knowledge, the scientific 
method should be applied, and a boundary fixed which would 
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have the effect of separating what is known from the boundless 
ocean of speculation beyond. 

this is what modern thought maintains should be done, 
and further, that until it is done there will not be visible the 
dawn of a hope that an end may one day be put to that per- 
petual oscillation of nations between infidelity and superstition, 
between “believing too much” and “ believing too little,” to 
which the Primate alludes. 

If it were to be asked in what way can this be done, the 
answer would be easy, but the subject is too large to enter upon 
here. It is only necessary now to refer to what was said above 
about there being a principle involved in the circumstance of its 
being of the essence of the scientific method to cause belief, 
when it must err, to errrather on the side of “ too little” than of 
CNCCSS, 

That principle is after a!l only the love of truth. 

The separation in all teaching of what is certain from what is 
not yet firmly established, is a vital clement of truth in teaching. 

If for example—to select an illustration from the field of 
theology—a scriptural miraculous narrative be open to a sym- 
bolical interpretation by which it may be made to suggest, as by 
a parable, a sudjyective truth which is firmly established and 
cannot be shaken; the scientific method would require that a 
careful separation should be made between that interpretation to 
which the element of certainty legitimately attaches, and other 
interpretations that are disputed which describe the narrative as 
an authoritative statement of an edjective historical fact. 

The peculiar difference to which reference is here being made 
between the scientific and theological modes of teaching, may be 
briefly summed up as consisting in this, that the former holds the 
theory (one which is nothing more than the application to partic- 
ular cases of a fundamentai and universal principle of morality) 
that to predicate of a proposition that the element of certainty is 
present in it, when, as a matter of fact, it is absent, amounts to 
nothing less than teaching what is not truce; whereas orthodox 
theology in much of its doctrine overlooks this theory, which 
after all is a truism, and which is moreover the basis of the idea 
underlying the word “ Protestantism.” 


Modern thought advocates consistent protestantism ; the appli- 
cation, namely, of the scientific methods to scriptural interpreta- 
tion, on the ground of morality; but maintains that in the 
interests of religion itself cxpediency suggests the same course. 
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Scientific belief, erring on the side of being “too little,” 
becomes augmented as established truths are added to the stores 
of existing knowledge, and the increase of faith so acquired, is 
an unmixed good. 

On the other hand, religious belief, that errs on the side of 
excess, is peculiarly liable to complete destruction when the 
discovery dawns upon the mind that the belief zs “too much.” 

As, however, the Church of England is not responsible for the 
doings at Lourdes, it is necessary to observe, in order to give 
relevancy to these remarks, that the protestant principle so care- 
fully followed by the leaders of scientific thought, may be 
violated without the introduction of any superstition, 

It is conceivable that men may be called upon in the name of 
religion, to believe in theories involving no element of supersti- 
tion, which are nevertheless in all probability, or at least possibly, 
untrue, and which in the course of time may come to be proved 
untrue by a demonstration so complete, that it must be accepted 
as conclusive by every one claiming to possess even the germ of 
a reasoning faculty. 

It can scarcely be necessary to observe that this has occurred 
over and over again in ecclesiastical history, and has invariably 
given a formidable blow to the religious belief of multitudes. 

Why then should this occurrence, of which examples are not 
wanting, even at the present day, be overlooked among the 
causes that have produced and are producing modern infi- 
delity ? 

The principle just hinted at—if it be a true principle, and the 
fact of all sciencific discovery being due to a rigid adherence to it, 
is so far presumptive evidence of its truth (as indeed is also, in 
the field of theology, the great fact of protestantism, inconsistent 
though that protestantism be)—requires the separation from 
questions of religion of all elements not necessarily belonging to 
it, which are open to discussion; and it is the neglect of this 
principle, not in one or two isolated instances, but as characteris- 
ing the whole range of ecclesiastical teaching, which is the most 
fruitful cause of modern unbelief. 

The question whether the earth is stationary or, with the other 
planetary bodies, revolves round the sun; the literal interpreta- 
tion or otherwise, of the narrative of the creation in Genesis ; 
whether the miracles of the New Testament are records of genuine 
but primitive belief or of actual historical occurrences ; nay, even 
the objective interpretation of the dogmas of saterdotal theology ; 
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have no necessary intrinsic or essential connection with religion 
or even with Christianity. 

The connection as a matter of fact has existed, and in all the 
above examples save one or two, does exist and is very close, 
but all that is contended for here is, that it is an artificial connec- 
tion and not one rendered inevitable by the nature of things ; 
also that it has wrought in the past and still does work irreparable 
mischief, having been and still being the main cause of that 
modern unbelief in the deeper truths of religion over which 
amiable prelates wring their hands; and finally, that the ideal 
church to which modern thought looks forward in the remote 
future, so far from endeavouring to cement this connection, will 
employ all the power she can wield, both of morality and religion 
in the endeavour to sever it, and to cause the protestant principle 
so rigidly adhered to in the researches of science to be as strictly, 
or even more strictly, observed in the teaching of religion. 

In the meantime and without any allusion to superstition, it 
may be said that with the exception of the word “ unscrupulous,” 
a term which even his enemies would hardly think of applying to 
the teaching of the Church of England, the statement that 
“men will never be cured of believing too much,” contains a 
lesson which even that church herself cannot afford entirely to 
disregard. 

Much more might be said on this subject, but if this paper is 
to be kept within the limits of a magazine article, it becomes 
necessary to proceed, 

In the address under consideration, that delivered at Tonbridge 
on the 3rd September, the Archbishop goes on to speak of 
Agnosticism, and it is impossible not to be struck by the fairness 
with which he represents the views of that philosophy, in the 
language he puts into the mouth of an imaginary agnostic. 

From his comments upon agnosticism itself it may be gathered 
that he does not think there is much fear of the world’s becoming 
agnostic, and he is still less afraid of its falling under the dominion 
of a dogmatic atheism. It does not appear that he would be 
disposed to be severe upon agnosticism were it merely the em- 
bodiment of the ideas suggested by the words from which the 
term is derived. 

“ What is it?” he asks. “Its name appears to tell us that it 
knows nothing. Would that its professions of ignorance were 
accompanied by their logical result of a philosophical humility.” 

His objections to agnosticism appear to be based on its un- 
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questionable tendency to develope into dogmatic atheism, to- 
wards which his language is very stern. He calls the latter “the 
cross ignorance and arrogant self-conceit which presumes to 
dogmatise as to things confessedly beyond its ken, and boldly 
asserts because it cannot see God that therefore He is not.” 

It may be allowable to point out here, that the Primate’s in- 
dignation is strongly corroborative of the truth of what has 
already been urged in favour of the introduction into the field 
of religion, of the same consistent, impartial principle of protes- 
tantism that obtains in science; inasmuch as the creed of dog- 
matic atheism, which he severely condemns, is a violation of 
that principle, but in an opposite direction from the violations 
that have been previously considered. 

This, without referring by name to protestantism or to science, 
the Archbishop himself proceeds to show a little further on in 
his address. In the meantime, speaking of dogmatic atheism, 
he predicts that it will never be tolerated, and there can be little 
doubt that he is right. 

It is a creed which may be professed by individuals, and even 
by sections of a community, but never by mankind in general, 
or by any considerable division of mankind. 

The reason of this will be apparent to those who can regard 
the whole vast subject under consideration from ,the point of 
view suggested by the term, the “ science of religion.” 

It is a point of view which represents religion as something 
altogether apart from the forms and creeds in which it becomes 
temporarily embodied ; as, in fact, a moral force existing upon 
the earth in the human family, with which, as regards univer- 
sality, it is co-extensive; as a moral force, moreover, of stu- 
pendous power, and as much a part of human nature as, and 
therefore, as ineradicable as, sexual love. 

The vitality of the religious idea, its formidable power for 
good and, unhappily, also for evil, and the tremendous part it 
has played in human history, are themes which. can never fail 
to exercise a peculiar fascination upon thoughtful minds. 

The Primate’s prediction must be fulfilled, for the simple 
reason that the matter of its fulfilment lies outside of human 
volition. Nor is there in this statement anything depreciatory 
of the eloquent reasoning by which the Archbishop, a little ° 
further on, proceeds to demonstrate the powerlessness of material 
philosophy to shake the foundations upon which the real truths 
of religion rést, — ’ 
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Such reasoning will always be the best food upon which the 
religious idea can be sustained, and true statements about the 
vitality of that idea, no more exclude the necessity for its proper 
food than would similar statements respecting the stability of 
the human type upon the earth, exclude the necessity of the 
natural causes by which the permanence of the race is secured. 

Given then the existence upon the earth of the moral force 
called the religious idea, or religion, the problem that arises is, 
not how to maintain it upon the earth, for that result is already 
secured by a superhuman power, but how best to manipulate it 
—if an expression may be pardoned which serves to keep up 
the idea of its being separable from its temporary and local 
forms. Here another opportunity occurs of giving an illustra- 
tion of how the main question in the supposed conflict between 
religion and science is lost sight of in the confusion as it were 
of the fight, by the professed champions of religion. The latter 
persist in writing and speaking as if it were the aim of modern 
thought to sweep religion off the earth, and so waste much of 
their strength to no purpose. They would save their powers for 
a more hopeful end if they would recognise the actual fact, that 
to modern thought, the accusation of desiring to sweep religion 
off the earth, has no more meaning than would have an accusa- 
tion made against it of trying to eliminate gravitation from the 
physical universe. 

The subject, however, of the vitality of the religious idea, is 
one which would fill volumes and libraries of volumes, and we 
must be content to leave it and return to our immediate subject. 

One of the great points of difference between medizval and 
modern thought, apparent in the controversies which find their 
way, as the Archbishop in another part of his charge observes, 
into the periodicals of the day, has reference to the scientific 
view of religion just indicated, by which it is regarded as a moral 
and spiritual force apart from its temporary and local creeds and 
forms. This view does not commend itself to the professors of 
orthodox, dogmatic theology, who are prone to regard their 
creeds, or what they hold to be the basis of their creeds, as the 
fountain head or source of religion; whereas these can not be 
looked upon by modern thought (in the face of the evidence 
furnished by historical criticism and science), as anything more 
than transient embodiments of that religious idea which existed 
before them, will survive them, and bears to them a relation 
akin to that of spirit to letter or of soul to body; but in any 
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case a prior position to them asa link in the endless chain of 
cause and effect. That this view of religion does not commend 
itself to the professors of orthodox dogmatic theology, is merely 
the natural result of the mental habits formed necessarily by 
them in the exercise of their profession. Thus a practical 
professor of nautical astronomy might find it difficult to rest his 
mind in the conception of the real motion of the earth round 
the sun, owing to his being accustomed to concern himself con- 
clusively with the phenomenal motion of the sun round the 
earth. 

Were it not for this mental habit so formed, theologians 
would be the first to approve of the scientific view of religion ; 
as it is, the logical outcome of the vital principle of Christianity 
which, by attaching the idea of Divinity to the causes of pheno- 
mena and not to the phenomena themselves, requires the 
separation of the former from the latter; thus leaving the latter 
free to the researches and treatment of science. 

Given then this Divine gift of a religious idea, or religion, 
existing upon the earth as a stupendous and ineradicable moral 
and spiritual force in human nature, the problem before the 
world is reduced to the simple one of manipulating that force, if 
the expression may be once more pardoned, in accordance with 
the great moral principles of impartial justice, strict honesty, 
and simple truth. 

This brings us back to the point from which we diverged 
where the Primate utters his stern denunciation of the “gross 
ignorance and arrogant self-conceit which presumes to dogma- 
tize as to things confessedly beyond its ken, and boldly asserts 
because it cannot see God, that therefore He is not.” 

This is vigorous language, and, from the point of view of 
pure reason, the rebuke is not undeserved. When looked at, 
however, from that of modern thought as just explained, that is 
to say of those who desire to see introduced into religious dis- 
cussion the same impartial justice, strict honesty, and adoration 
of truth which is already found in the councils of science, it 


suggests this obvious comment. While fully admitting the 


inconsistency of an agnosticism which, by asserting dogmati- 
cally that God is not, assumes the possession of pfecisely the 
knowledge of which the name agnosticism declares the absence, 
and also that an assumed and fictitious knowledge which takes 
the shape of denying the existence of God, is more offensive 
and reprehensible than that which takes the opposite direction 
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of knowing too much about him; nevertheless, it cannot be 
denied that the condemnation so emphatically pronounced 
against the former, would come better from the lips of the 
Archbishop, if it could so be that the system of teaching which 
he represents and expounds, were absolutely free from all suspi- 
cion of the latter. 

The negative dogma in matters of religion may be more 
reprehensible and more offensive than the positive, but (the 
ineaning of positive dogma throughout this paper being limited 
to its objective, as distinguished from its subjective symbolical 
interpretation), it is an open question if it be more mischievous, 
and by no means an open question but an undeniable fact that, 
from the point of view of impartial justice, strict honesty and 
simple truth, it cannot be predicated of it that it is absolutely 
wrong while the other is absolutely right. This paper, however, 
is not immediately concerned with the question of the right or 
wrong of positive as compared with negative dogma—though 
that is a theme upon which a great deal remains to be said—but 
rather limits itself to the point of view of expediency, by 
emphasizing the loss of power over educated minds, which the 
church sustains by not herself being able to act with perfect 
impartiality in this matter, as of course the conditions of her 
existence make it impossible for her to do. 

Were she in a position so to act, her influence in the diffusion 
of real religion would be immeasurably increased, and she would 
be endowed with the consistency, and enabled to exercise over 
her clergy the discipline of the Church of Rome. 

One word more on the subject of positive dogma and we 
pass on. 

When the latter church takes part in the discussion about the 
foundations of religion, the prevalence of which is a remarkable 
characteristic of modern times, it is generally to make the start- 
ling assertion that there is no logical mean between accepting her 
communion and atheism. Whatever force of reasoning there 
may be in this proposition, is duc to the confusion that it is the 
tendency of ecclesiastical teaching to create in those minds that 
are subject to it, between positive dogma and religion. 

The separability of positive dogma from religion ; the possi- 
bility of its becoming in the near, or certainly in the remote 
future a religious duty to regard all positive dogma as idolatry 
and heresy are now regarded ; nay more, that positive dogma is 
the reality of which all the idolatries of the Old Testament and 
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all the heresies of the last eighteen hundred years have been but 
symbols ; these are three propositions which to many minds are 
unthinkable, but which, nevertheless, form part of the fixed creed 
of modern thought. 

As long as they are not accepted, it must remain difficult to 
find a sufficient answer to the logic of the Church of Rome, 
when she proceeds to demonstrate the absurdity of rival 
churches teaching antagonistic dogma, and yet claiming to be 
Divinely commissioned in respect of their dogma. 

When they are accepted, it becomes a sufficient reply to the 
Church of Rome to say that the Divine commission held by her 
in common with the Church of England and other communi- 
ties, is held by them exclusively in respect of the warfare they 
are waging with sin and suffering, and in respect of their efforts 
to maintain a Christ-like standard in the daily lives of those 
who follow them, 

This conclusion is at least as logical as that drawn by the 
Church of Rome, and as, if the reasoning faculty is to be 
allowed to play any part in religion at all—and the theory that 
it is to be so allowed is the corner stone of consistent protestan- 
tism—there is no logical mean between adopting this conclusion 
and accepting the Roman communion, it is adopted accordingly, 
in its fullness, by modern thought. 

Nor indeed is its correctness as a true conclusion without such 
practical testimony as may be furnished by the spectacle of 
secessions from the Church on the part of some of the more 
thoughtful of the clergy themselves, men who are by no means 
deficient in the logical faculty, and who yet do not join the 
Church of Rome. 

It is a creed which enables those who hold it, to condemn 
dogmatic atheism without laying themselves open to a charge 
of inconsistency, and also to recognise the germ of truth that 
lies hid even in agnosticism, a gem which were it clung to, as all 
truth should be clung to, would save agnostics from the incon- 
sistency so sternly rebuked in the visitation address of the 
Primate. As that address has been styled in one of the morn- 
ing papers, an address on “ Infidelity,” a short remark on the 
conversational use of the latter word may be allowed to find a 
place here. 

The confusion that has been referred to, as existing in many 
minds between positive dogma and religion, explains the readi- 
ness of some excellent persons to accuse of “ infidelity” those 
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who refuse to believe (or to be more strictly accurate, who are 
unable to believe, true belief being independent of the individual 
will), in the objective truth of positive dogma. Not that any 
trace of an intention to use the word in this sense, is to be 
found in the Primate’s eloquent address, but as such an employ- 
ment of it is being by no means rare, a short reference to the 
subject may be pardoned. If it be admitted that the word has 
a real meaning of its own, apart from the significations attached 
to it by minds of a sectarian stamp, significations identical—so 
far as reasoning is concerned—with that which the word has 
when used by, for example, a native of Afghanistan; if this be 
admitted, it is unreasonable to employ the word “ infidelity ” to 
describe inability to believe in positive dogma. Such inability 
need not necessarily proceed from absence of religious belief, 
but may be equally due to its presence. The same religious 
enthusiasm, for instance, which causes the adherents of some 
sectarian theologist to attach the idea of Divinity to a human 
being, instead of to the truths He taught, or the life and 
character of which He was an example, compels others, who 
are aware that the expression “God is a spirit” conveys a 
metaphysical as well as a Scriptural truth, to see in such con- 
ceptions a degradation of the Deity. To take an illustration 
from the every day affairs of the world, using the word 
“infidelity ” to denote unbelief in positive dogma, is as un- 
reasonable and as misleading as it would be to say of one who 
held that a certain commission purporting to bear the Queen’s 
signature was spurious, that he did not believe in the existence 
of the sovereign. 

Returning to our immediate subject—As there is probably no 
idolatry so grotesque but that it contains a “ grain of mustard 
seed” of true religion, so there is no error so unadulterated but 
that, even if it be not truth in embryo, it contains at least some 
germ of truth. 

A reference has been made above to that embodied in the 
agnostic idea, and what it is may be arrived at from considering 
the words of the Archbishop himself when he speaks of the 
action and reaction upon each other of infidelity and supersti- 
tion, and of “ believing too much,” and “ believing too little.” 

Is belief to be perpetually swaying backward and forward 
like a pendulum, from one of these extremes to the other, and 
is it never to find rest ? 


Surely rest may be found for it by recognising that the germ 
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of truth contained in the agnostic idea is a pearl of great price, 
which would be cheaply purchased by the sacrifice of the whole 
body of orthodox positive doctrine. 

That germ of truth is, not that men can know nothing about 
God, but that there are limits to the revelation it has pleased 
Him to give of Himself to mankind. 

What those limits are, is a problem which may be solved by 
science; but they are certainly overstepped by teachers who, in 
the light of nineteenth century knowledge, having placed an 
objective interpfetiation upon the positive dogma of any sectarian 
theology, venture to speak of that interpretation as established 
truth, 

The remedy required in the field of religion is the same as is 
wanted in the realm of politics, for a state of things which 
is found in both fields, and which in both, constitutes a scandal to 
our boasted civilisation. 

Not until men learn “to deal with political as they now deal 
with scientific questions,” said one of the most distinguished 
among English men of science of the day,* speaking of politics, 
will the “evils inseparable from political liberty” be checked, 
and “the perpetual oscillation of nations between anarchy and 
despotism ” be replaced by the “ steady march or self-restraining 
freedom,” and it may be added that, not until men learn to deal 
with religion as they now deal with scientific questions, will the 
evils inseparable from religious liberty be checked, and the 
perpetual oscillation of nations between infidelity and supersti- 
tion be replaced by a steady faith, firmly based on reason, and 
leading necessarily to the worship of God in spirit and in truth. 
It will be a great day for truth, for religion and for real Christi- 
anity—three names for the same thing—when this is fully 
understood and recognised, and the fetters removed which 
prevent its being acted upon by the national Church of England. 

To recapitulate briefly what has been said about positive 
dogma, and what it is here intended to convey of the views of 
modern thought upon the subject— 

(1.) It is a mistake to condemn agnosticism out of hand, as 
the fact of its having so many adherents, should suggest that its 
creed may be leavened by at least as much truth as may be 
worth searching for. That truth is the existence of ascertainable 
limits to the knowledge it is possible for men to have of God; 
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and while it is incorrect to confuse agnosticism with modern 
thought, it is true that the germ of truth embedded in the 
agnostic creed as above described, does form part of the belief 
of modern thought. 

(2.) The condemnation dealt out to that inconsistent agnosti- 
cism which expresses itself in the language of dogmatic atheism, 
a condemnation pronounced by the Archbishop in severe terms, 
evidently inspired by the indignation he, as a religious man, 
must feel at the rash assertions involved, would be delivered 
with more force by the representative of a system of teaching 
which discouraged, than of one which emphasizes and conse- 
crates the objective interpretation of positive dogma. 

(3.) And finally, that if the negative dogma be—there is no 
reason to doubt but that it is—merely the reaction from the 
positive, the part played by the latter as the cause of the former 
cannot in strict justice be ignored. 

If the swing of the pendulum in the negative direction be 
caused by its having been pulled further in the positive than 
would be sanctioned by pefect loyalty to the eternal and 
irresistible claims of truth, there can be little use in abusing 
cither the pendulum or the laws of God in obedience to which it 
acts, for the result. 

In a remarkable work* which appeared at the close of the 
last or the beginning of the present year, will be found the 
following quotation from a French writer, thus introduced and 
commented on by the author. 

“In regard to the religious progress of the future, this state- 


_ment may, nevertheless, be cited as deserving the consideration 


of thoughtful politicians : ‘ Toute forme positive, quelque satis- 
faisante qu'elle soit pour le présent, contient un germe d’opposition 
au progres de l'avenir.’ The past history of the world in every 
civilised country seems to confirm the truth of this observation.” 
The following well-known passage+ gives another view of the 
same idea— 

“ Our little systems have their day, 

They have their day and cease to be : 


They are but broken lights of Thee, 
And Thou, O Lord, art more than they.” 


The underlying idea of both these passages is the same, and 
is that there can be no body of positive theological doctrine the 
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* Monarchy and Democracy, by the Duke of Somerset. 
t In Memoriam, 
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objective interpretation of which may hope to command the 
permanent assent of mankind. Now the correctness of this 
view may be a legitimate matter for discussion, but as it is one 
which all human history tends to confirm, it is at least worthy 
of consideration. Suppose it to be true, and what follows? 

This follows—always assuming that the theory of a Divine 
government of the world is to be interpreted by a reality and 
not as a fiction, and that the designs and methods of that 
government are to be deduced, not from pre-conceived ideas, 
however venerable, ‘of what ought to be, but from what history, 
science, and experience unite in proving actually is—that no 
body of positive theological doctrine can have a claim to be 
taught as of superhumam authority. Will any one who takes 
an impartial observation of the state of things to be witnessed 
in Europe at this moment, be prepared to assert, still assuming 
the theory of the action of the Deity in human history to be 
not a fiction but a reality, that it does not harmonise with the 
hypothesis, not merely that the claim of sacerdotal systems to 
derive their positive dogma from superhuman authority is 
unfounded, but that the fact of its being so, is being proclaimed 
by every voice of the century that may without irreverence be 
called the voice of God ? 

Bearing in mind the extent to which the external conditions of 
things limit, in these prosaic days, the methods of revelation, it is 
difficult to conceive how the Almighty could evince disapproval 
of the consecration, as of Divine authority, of the objective inter- 
pretation of positive dogma, more clearly than by showing it to 
mankind as it is to be seen to-day, shattered into innumerable 
fragments, each of them undergoing a further process of disinte- 
gration, and so separated the one from the other that the re-union 
of even a small proportion of them is hopeless, 

This is the actual result, visible to mortal eyes to-day, of the 
attempt of human institutions to promulgate, as of Divine 
authority, the positive dogmas peculiar to their own teaching; 
and while modern thought carefully guards itself from asserting 
that any thing is prowed by this visible result, it does maintain 
that it is a result altogether in harmony with the hypothesis, not 
merely of those doctrines wanting the celestial credential which, 
from the point of view of abstract.morality, could alone justify 
their being taught as religion; but equally with the hypothesis 
of a positive revelation that they are human and artificial and 
not Divine, 
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As a refusal to believe in revelation is one of the items of the 
general charge of infidelity sometimes made against modern 
thought, it was desirable to take this opportunity of explaining 
that the real difference between those who make this charge and 
those against whom it is made is, not as to the existence of reve- 
lation but as to its methods; and that the attitude of modern 
thought towards the great questions so powerfully handled by 
the Prinvate in his visitation address is the result, not of negation 
but of the affirming of revelation. 

The modern belief is that God can speak to man in the nine- 
teenth century as clearly as He could ever have spoken to the 
prophets and apostles of old, and as those who make the above 
charge against modern thought, while clinging to the conception 
of a final revelation at a point of time some hundreds of years 
ago, turn a deaf car to the still small voice that speaks so 
audibly in ecclesiastical history and in science, the accusation 
hardly calls for a reply. 

The portion of the Primate’s charge which immediately suc- 
ceeds the denunciation of dogmatic atheism already commented 
on, is devoted to an cloquent exposition of a deep truth which 
modern thought is conventionally said to deny, but which—if the 
distinction it has been the aim of this paper to point out between 
the lay thought of the day, and the tenets of extreme schools 
which contribute to but are not identical with it, be kept in 
view—will be recognised as one that it, on the contrary, adheres 
to with a tenacity not inferior to any prelate of any church; the 
truth namely, that the doctrine of evolution and other similar 
discoveries or speculations of modern times, so far from sapping 
the foundations of religious belief, do not touch those foundations 
or even approach them. 

In this portion of his address, the Archbishop approaches that 
part of the frontier linc, soto speak, between religion and science, 
where collision between the two forces has most frequently taken 
place ; as it is in discussions about creation, past or present, that 
the boundary line between the two fields of investigation is most 
casily overstepped. There is, however, no reason in the nature 


of things why this should be the case. 

It is impossible that there could exist between two realms of 
thought, a fronticr line more self-evident as to what it ought to 
be, or more clearly and accurately laid down as to what it is, 
than that which exists between religion and science, in all ques- 
tions connected with the creation or evolution of the earth and 
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its inhabitants. While there is, between religion and science, no 
shade of difference on the question wo the workman may be, it 
is exclusively the province of the latter to deal with the 4ow of 
his working. 

If in this way religion and science had always walked hand in 
hand (as there is no reason why they should not have done), 
the former utilising the materials furnished by the latter in 
building up a true conception of the Divine greatness, very little 
would have been heard of “ modern infidelity.” Let religion ex- 
plain, as it is her province to do, and as the Archbishop does in 
his eloquent address, that when we have discovered a natural 
cause fora phenomenon we have by no means accounted for it, 
or got rid of the necessity of something prior to that natural 
cause of which it is but an effect; but let it at the same time in 
all candour be admitted, that the actual method of religion in 
times past has been the reverse of this, and has consisted in so 
welding together the clements of the w/e and the Aow in belief, 
that when science shattered the latter the destruction of the 
former followed as by a natural law. 

This has been the invariable method of religion in times past, 
and though now, as regards creation and evolution, and generaliy 
every thing connected with the oedjec’s dealt with by physical 
science, the question is pretty well set at rest ; when the discussion 
comes to be transferred to the building up of suéyectzve con- 
ceptions and beliefs, the battle rages as hotly as ever and the 
methods of religion are identical with what they were in the 
days of the persecution of Galileo. 

Between religion and science there can be no question of the 
fact of the existence, as an unassailable reality, of the subjective 
conceptions and beliefs of Christianity; no question of their 
transcendent spiritual beauty; no question of the powerful 
attractive force they exercise,and must ever continue to exercise, 
on the highest minds; no question of the overwhelming strength 
of the presumptive evidence in favour of their being the reflections, 
shadows, “ broken lights,” * of what may be spoken of as the 
objective realities of another sphere of existence of which we 
can have no present experience ; and finally, no question as to 
the whowith whom they originated, who—it may be reasonably 
believed—has watched over, and will continue to watch over, 





* They (our little systems) 
Are but broken lights of Thee,” —Zzanyson, 
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their development until they saturate the whole moral atmosphere 
of this planet and so “cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea.” 

None of the above propositions can come as matters of dispute 
between religion and science, but the question which can and 
does come between them is, as to /ow the spiritual structure has 
been built up ; involving as this does the further question of 
whether the objective interpretation of the positive doctrine of 
the church should be regarded as part of the permanent structure 
or mere scaffolding which, now having done its work, should be 
removed, This is a question for science and historical criticism, 
and for them alone. 

The view first given of the legitimate distinction that is found 
between the two fields of religion and science, as regards ques- 
tions of creation and evolution, objective and subjective, may be 
stated here with the less hesitation inasmuch as it is a distinction 
which seems—so far as the objective is concerned—to have been 
carefully kept in view by the Archbishop himself, in the passages 
of his address which deal with this delicate question. 

The series of magnificent oratorical passages referred to con- 
tain, however, one or two phrases which seem to invite a word 
of comment :— 

In one of them the Archbishop asks the opponents with whom 
he is supposed to be reasoning :— 

“Do you believe nothing which is not capable of being 
tested by the ordinary rules which govern experience in things 
natural ?” 

This question appears to indicate that it is the Positive school 
of philosophy the Primate had in his mind during this portion 
of his charge, and as it is part of the purpose of this paper to 
maintain that it is incorrect to identify modern thought with the 
Positive philosophy or any other extreme school, the above 
question affords an opportunity of shewing the point of diver- 
gence between the two. 

The doctrine of the Positive philosophy would appear to be, 
as suggested by the Archbishop’s question, “to believe nothing 
which is not capable of being tested by the ordinary rules which 
govern experience in things natural.” His Grace, having asked 
his question, goes on to shew how unreasonable such a belief is, 
and, if modern thought differs from him at all, it is only in 
going beyond him, and declaring such belief to be not merely 
unreasonable but impossible, 
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It is a simple psychological impossibility for any considerable 
body of thoughtful and educated men to hold such a belief ; 
and therefore, it may be doubted whether it would not be more 
correct to describe the Positive school as limiting the expression 
of its creed in words and works to what would be consistent 
with the profession of such a belief, rather than as actually 
professing to hold it. 

It does not require very deep study of current literature to 
enable any one interested in such observations to perceive that 
modern thought adopts the Positive creed so far as to claim that 
it defines accurately the boundary line between the known and 
the unknown. 

Modern thought maintains that our positive knowledge as a 
matter of fact zs limited to what is “ capable of being tested by 
the ordinary rules which govern experience in things natural.” 
It does not assert that there is nothing beyond the boundary 
line so indicated, but only that that line limits the action of the 
element of certainty in knowledge. 

Beyond that line we are in the realm of faith and hope, and 
the ideas on the one hand, of faith and hope, and on the other 
of certainty, are antagonistic to each other. Where there is 
certainty there is no room for faith and hope. Faith and hope 
require the absence of certainty as a necessary condition of their 
being, and are not so much two different things as supplementary 
parts of same thing. One is prone to speak of the one in 
terms of the other. Thus the Apostle defined faith as “the 
substance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

If an illustration may be allowed from the history of geogra- 
phical discovery, the faith felt by Christopher Columbus before 
his memorable voyage, in the existence of the land he afterwards 
happily reached, while it may be compared to that reasonable 
faith which the church should seek to instil into the minds of 
her children, was still not a certainty. 

For all practical purposes the result was the same as if it had 
been a certainty, and it may be spoken of as a certainty by a 
metaphor intended to express the force of conviction Columbus 
himself as an individual felt upon the subject; ‘but to speak of 
it as a certainty in an exact sense, is to misuse language, and it 
is equally a misuse of language to speak of the reasonable hopes 
and fears that are conventionally called the truths of religion, as 
positive and certain knowledge. 


This is the point at which modern thought repudiates the 
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Positive philosphy. The followers of the latter school may be 
compared to the inhabitants of an island, content to pass their 
lives on shore, and so unconcerned about the ocean that sur- 
rounds them as practically to ignore its existence. 

Modern thought on the other hand, fully recognising the 
distinction drawn by the Positive school between the solid land 
and the dark fathomless ocean, cannot admit that the latter is to 
be left alone and never ventured upon. On the contrary, the 
stupendous themes of religion, regarded as subjects of medita- 
tion, contemplation, and devotion, constitute—if the metaphor 
may be continued—a boundless sea which is as much the natural 
home of the soul as the waters of our globe are of the ships 
which traverse them; and it might reasonably be expected of 
mankind at large that it should forego the navigation of the 
ocean on account of its danger, as that it should abandon religion 
because the element of certainty is wanting in its subject matter. 
This would seem to be a not inaccurate description of the 
difference between the Positive philosophy and the views of 





modern thought. 

According to that view it is—if the phrase may be allowed— 
psychologically impossible for the tenets of Positivism ever to 
achieve the triumph of universal recognition which its adherents 
predict for it. Those who confuse Positivism with modern 
thought, impute to the latter the intention to deny the existence 
of the great ocean of religious truth, whereas all it does presume 
to call in question is the mode in which the navigation of that 
sea is taught. To put it in plainer language, modern thought is 
accused of asserting the groundlessness of religious belief, whereas 
what modern thought does assert, is that science and historical 
criticism have demonstrated the groundlessness, not of religious 
belief, but of certain propositions which are artificially made 
part of religious belief, and taught as if it were its essence, and 
which having been conclusively shewn to be based on unsound 
premises, modern thought declares—in the interest of morality 
as well as of religion itself—ought no longer to be so taught. 

A little further on the Archbishop makes an observation which 
suggests a passing remark. 

“I think you must allow,” he says, speaking of intellect, that 
it “is a thing almost divine, if there be anything divine; and I 
think also you must allow that it is not a thing to be propagated 
as we propagate well made and hich bred caitle.” 

No one, it may be presumed, will contend that intellect can be 
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propagated with an accurate certainty similar to that attained 
by the farmer who occupies himself with the propagation of well 
bred cattle, but on the other hand, will the Archbishop himself be 
rash enough to assert that hereditary conditions—the keeping of 
which in view is all that is involved in the word “ propagate ”— 
have nothing to do with the evolution, not of intellect indeed, 
but of the material frame which has to be prepared for its recep- 
tion, without which it cannot appear upon the earth at all. 

The problem suggested here is one for the consideration of 
science alone, with which religion can have nothing to do; and 
that independently of the power or powerlessness of science to 
solve the problem. 

It is not easy to see how the question of hereditary conditions 
being, or not being, among the causes necessary to prelude the 
appearance of exceptional intellect or genius in an individual of 
the human family, can affect religious truth. 

Whether such conditions be indispensable or not, genius is a 
divine gift, and the question of the ‘mode in which it may be 
bestowed does not touch that of who may be the giver, 

If even it could be proved that genius and exceptional intel- 
lectual gifts may be transmitted from generation to generation, 
it would merely be another grain of evidence added to the moun- 
tain ranges of evidence already accumulated which tend to show, 
that from alli eternity God has worked and still works in obedi- 
ence to his own laws, and produces His results by their means 
and not by a capricious interference with them. 

It is time, however, that this paper should draw to a conclu- 
sion; but one more passage therefore, shall be selected for a very 
brief comment. 

The creed of modern thought includes among its items of 
belief one which cannot be stated in clearer language than that 
of the Archbishop himself when he says that :—“ Rules of right 
and wrong have their foundations elsewhere than in man’s 
opinion,” 

The confusion of mind so often referred to in this paper, which 
confounds certain extreme schools with modern thought, has led 
to the accusation being brought against the latter of wishing to 
get rid of the restraints of religion in order to give the reins to 
self-indulgence, under the impression that the distinction-between 
right and wrong is arbitrary and of human invention. 

It is precisely because the belief of modern thought issexactly 
the reverse of this, because it holds that the distinction between 
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right and wrong, so far from being arbitrary and of human in- 
vention, is altogether independent of human opinion, that it 
occasionally finds itself in collision with popular theologies. 

If modern thought holds with the Archbishop of Canterbury 
that “rules of right and wrong have their foundations elsewhere 
than in man’s opinion,” it does so because it has learned the les- 
son ina great measure from ecclesiastical history. It clearly 
appreciates that, while from the nature of the case there must be 
what may be called a relative right and wrong which, if it have 
not its foundations exactly laid in human opinion, is nevertheless 
much influenced by it; there is above and beyond this, absolute 
right and wrong, independent of human opinion, with which it 
would be the aim of an ideal church, acting upon human opinion, 
to bring the other into harmony. 

The Archbishop towards the close of his address speaks with 
disapproval of those who “treat contemptuously time-honoured 
convictions,” 

“ Time-honoured convictions” from the fact of their being 
time-honoured, are worthy of all respect; but the phrase is one 
which lends itself with peculiar appropriateness to the illustration 
of what is meant by absolute and relative right and wrong, and 
of how the lesson of the independence of human opinion enjoyed 
by the rules of right and wrong, is taught by ecclesiastical his- 
tory. 

Modern thought while deeply respecting time-honoured con- 
victions nevertheless distinctly states—and ecclesiastical history 
tends to confirm the statement—that the fact of certain views 
being the subject of time-honoured convictions, is not necessarily 
a reason for believing those views to be true. 

More than this, modern thought maintains that when in the 
light of advancing knowledge, the views which from the subject 
of “ time-honoured convictions,” have been shown to be unsound, 
to continue to teach them as Divine merely because they are 
“time-honoured” is—from the point of view of that absolute 
right and wrong which is independent of human opinion and of 
human authority—distinctly wrong. 

It cannot of course be said that those who, themselves belicv- 
ing in them, teach them as Divine, are doing wrong from the 
point of view of that relative morality which mainly rests on 
public opinion and human authority ; but when the evidence of 
their unsoundness exists as a Divine gift upon the earth, and is 
only not appreciated by those who hold the “time-honoured 
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convictions” because they refuse to look at it, then there is no 
escaping the conviction that, from the point of view of absolute 
truth and absolute morality, the views which form the subject of 
the “time-honoured convictions” are absolutely untrue, and to 
teach them as divine is absolutely wrong. 

There can be no greater mistake than to suppose that modern 
thought (legitimately so called) ever comes into collision with 
“time-honoured convictions” otherwise than in support of the 
theory about rules of right and wrong so eloquently enunciated 
by the Archbishop. 

When it is unhappily compelled to do so, it is as the champion 
of absolute truth against human authority, and in defence of 
absolute right against that proneness of human opinion to arro- 
gate to itself the power of determining what is right and wrong 
in questions of religion, which in all ages of the world’s history 
has introduced an unnecessary element of confusion into human 
affairs, and which in the Old Testament receives its proper title 
of idolatry. 

And now in conclusion of these observations upon the beauti- 
ful address delivered by the Primate at Tonbridge, it only 
remains to sum up very briefly the substance of what they were 
intended to convey. 

This can best be done by glancing at what, towards the close 
of his charge the Archbishop says to his clergy about the argu- 
ments required to cope with infidelity, and by a single observation 
suggested by the address itself as a whole. 

Speaking of the arguments which he has brought forward, he 
desires his hearers to look upon them rather “as weapons to be 
held in reserve than to be used, and intended to give the feeling 
of security which the knowledge of the possession of such a 
reserve, is calculated to confer. 

This is all very well, but much of the purpose of this paper 
may be summed up by saying that the arguments which are to 
give this feeling of security, do not touch the controversy between 
the “time-honoured convictions” to which the Primate has 
alluded and modern thought.” 

They are irresistible, or ought to be so, canines those who treat 
those convictions “ contemptuously,” if they will listen to them as 
they probably will not ; but modern thought, if it be correctly in- 
terpreted in this paper, agrees to all that the Primate has said. 
and gives to every word, or to almost every word, a cordial 
assent, 
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And this leads up to the single observation tc be made about 
the address itself as a whole. 

If it were desired to illustrate the truth of a remark made 
earlier in the essay, about the loss in influence over the minds of 
the educated, which the Church sustains by the necessity laid 
upon her to identify the objective interpretation of positive 
dogma with religious truth; no better illustration could be found 
than that afforded by the visitation charge which forms the sub- 
ject of the present review. 

Absolutely free from sectarianism, catholic in the sense in 
which nature is catholic, it is an address which if it can claim the 
assent of the more advanced lay thought of the day, must 
equally claim that of the strictest orthodox theologian, of the 
Roman Catholic and even of the Jew. 

Surely then, there need be no great heterodoxy, or heresy, or 
schism, in the belief of modern thought that Christianity is in- 
tended to be a religion of love and not of discord; and that the 
sword which it was prophesied should be sent upon the earth— 
a prophesy which has been so amply fulfilled by the teaching 
and methods of dogmatic sacerdotal theology—may be laid aside 
now that it has more than done its work. 

Much is heard at the present day of the growing disinclination 
among educated men to attend public worship, a disinclination 
ascribed to indifference, infidelity and other causes more or less 
correct, but allusion is rarely made to the chief cause of all. 

This is, the necessity which attendance involves, of listening in 
silence to the calm assumption, on the part of the accredited 
spiritual teachers of the nation, of the truth of doctrines which 
(as regards their inherent grotesqueness, the immorality they 
impute to the Great Father of all men, and the demonstrably 
fictional character of their foundations), suggest comparisons, 
not too favourable to them, with the degrading superstitions of 
dead or effete civilisations. 

That such a state of things can be permanent is impossible. 
That it need not be permanent, because there is an efficacious 
remedy for it, is grandly shown by the address of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury. 

After all, the supposed contemporary controversy between 
theology and “infidelity,” between religion and science, may be 
reduced to a mere difference of opinion—a very slight difference 
of opinion—between the church and modern thought respecting 
the mission of the former. The church claims to have a mission 
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to fulfil a prophecy of Christ. Modern thought admits the claim 
but adds that the prophecy referred to has been long ago more 
than fulfilled, while there remains a second prophecy towards the 
fulfilment of which no single step has yet been taken, 

The first prophecy has been already mentioned and is as fol- 
lows :—‘“ Think not that I am come to send peace on earth: I 
came not to send peace, but,a sword.” 

The second runs thus :—‘* But the hour cometh, and now is, 
when the true worshippers shall worship the Father in spirit and 
in truth,” 














THE LOWERING OF THE PORTCULLIS. 


























A STORY OF GENEVA. 





GENEVA, like other large towns, is much changed from what it 
was in medieval times, but sufficient of the old town remains to 
give an idea of what the place was at the most remarkable period 
of its existence—a period, it has justly been remarked, which is 
almost unexampled in its striking incidents. What are known 
as the Rues Basses and the rues denfer, du Paradis and de Toutes 
dmes although much changed, the obscure arcades and domes 
which once obstructed the way, having been removed ; and the 
narrow passages known as the Zour du Boél, the Perron and the 
Pelisserie, with their lofty houses, still exist. The island with its 
medieval castle on the walls of which Berthelier—the contem- 
porary of the learned and patriotic prisoner of Chillon, but 
unlike the pious chronicler, Bonivard, a bold, daring, and even 
riotous captain—recorded ere he went forth to be decapitated non 
moriar, sed vivam et narrabo opera domini ; the bridge over. the 
Arve to a tree close by, to which the redoubtable Duke of Savoy 
nailed the heads of recalcitrant patriots ; and the ramparts before 
which in the troublous times of the Lzgue des gentilishommes de 
la Chieller (so designated from the boast of one of the party, as 
he raised his spoon at a banquet in the chateau de Bursinel, 
“as sure as I hold this in my hand we will swallow up Geneva,”) 
the terrified sentinels declared to having seen seven horsemen in 
black, but without heads—are still to be traced beyond the chateau 
de l'jle—the Thermopyle of Geneva. But Geneva is no longer 
what it was in those troublous times. The guartier de Saint 
Gervais, on the right of the Rhone, at one time a mere faubourg, 
is now covered with splendid hotels and costly mansions, On 
the left bank, pleasant gardens with statues and monuments, one 
to the memory of the generous legator, the Duke of Brunswick 
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having in our own days, been added to that of Jean-Jacques 
Rousseau, who turns his back upon the city, which scorned him 
when alive; rise gradually, street above street of sombre looking 
houses, until themselves dominated over by the venerable towers 
of Saint Peter. 

Not many years elapsed after Geneva had been for a time 
relieved from the persecutions of the House of Savoy, by the 
aid of the patriotic Bernese, than Farel and after him, or rather 
with him, but coming afterwards, Calvin, overthrew the altars of 
Saint Peter, destroyed the confessionals, broke up the images, 
cast away the relics, and expelled the priests; “renouncing” in 
their own words all “ Papal abuses,” and adopting as the new 
basis of civicism, “the holy reformation of the Evangil.” The 
Reformation was followed by nearly a quarter of a century of 
peace and security, during which period the city was converted in- 
to pulpits and printing offices. Theactivity of the great reform- 
er was something prodigious. Although small of stature, aged 
by exertions, and infirm of body, Calvin preached daily, gave 
lessons of theology, penned polemical treatises and directed the 
consistory and the academy. Innumerable bibles, psalm books, 
tracts and pamphlets declaiming against Popery were sent forth 
from some thirty typographical establishments, which gave 
employment to two thousand workmen, and disseminated over 
Europe, despite the danger to life incurred by the relentless 
hostility of the Inquisition. The stuff of which these reformers 
were made of, and the kind of addresses made to their master 
when about to die for his doctrine, may be read in the J/Zar- 
tyrologe of Crespin. It was from Geneva that at this epoch, 
Knox went forth to preach in Scotland, Peter Martyr in England, 
Marnix of Sainte Aldegonde in the Low Countries. Nearly 
two thousand Protestant churches sprang up in France; and the 
struggle against Rome was continued after the death of the great 
reformer (1564), by Theodore de Béze and Lect, austere 
Calvinists, able controversialists and inflexible Puritans, who 
aided in maintaining, the theological supremacy not to say 
tyranny of Geneva, as a city isolated, and complete in itself in 
its religion, its legislation, its manners and its schools. 

It is in the nature of all reformers to goto extremes. A 
movement may have its origin in good intentions, and be carried 
by fanaticism, to the worst issue. The Encyclopedists of France 
paved the way to the Reign of Terror, just as modern Liberalism 
leads to Republicanism, and Republicanism to Communism, 
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and so it was with the Calvinists. In the austerity of their pious 
reforms, they not only interdicted the use of cards and dice, but 
they forbade music or dancing, and all innocent amusements, 
The sumptuary laws regulated even the dress of the citizens. No 
ornaments or jewellery were allowed ; the hair was, as with 
our Puritans, to be worn plain, and curls were strictly prohibited, 
even to the fair sex. No luxuries of any kind or description, in 
furniture, in food, even in firing, were allowed. Devotion to the 
Fine Arts was especially looked upon as irreconcileable with 
religious simplicity. This in the city of Petitot, favoured in his 
banishment by Charles I., of Turquet de Mayerne, who also found 
a home in England ; of Thouron, and of miniature painters and 
engravers of world-wide celebrity, cannot but be designated as a 
tyrannical persecution on the part of a well-meaning community. 

It was at this epoch, and before the triumph of the Spanish 
arms in the Low Countries had revived the power of the House 
of Savoy, that there dwelt in one of those narrow streets, where 
the court-yards were as wells, dripping with moisture, and clad 
with the slimy verdure of time and neglect, a gold and silversmith 
of wealth and renown, known as Pére Mercier. He was so 
designated, not only on account of his age and placid, affable 
manners, but because he was also the father of a handsome, 
promising youth, but whose high spirits made him the terror, as 
well as the spoilt boy of his neighbourhood. The boisterousness 
of youth and energy, so inconsistent with the austerity of his 
surroundings, were only kept in control by the influence of Marie, 
the pretty daughter of a neighbouring proprietor of a large 
printing office. Jules Mercier was an only son, but Marie had a 
brother and two sisters; the brother, Lietard, was a bosom friend 
of Jules, and the evenings were almost invariably spent where 
there were several, and not one. Thus when children they had 
played, as far as Puritanical austerities permitted, together, and 
Jules and Marie, had gradually become attracted by a feeling 
which they at first did not understand, but which as they grew 
up, developed itself into that ardent, first, young love, which 
whatever may be the changes and incidents of after life, is never 
entirely obliterated. Marie was fair—after the type of the people 
who dwell in the pastoral valleys of La Gruyére, the country of 
the rans des vaches—her eyes were blue, her hair parted in the 
middle, was according to the sumptuary ordinances of the Con- 
sistory, simply brushed back ; and she wore, neither rings or ear- 
rings, nor any ornaments whatsoever, but no extent of intolerance 
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could deprive that fair face of its charms, and no amount of 
bigotted pressure could weigh down the graceful lightness of that 
well set figure. Jules partook more of the Savoyard type, with 
a ruddy face, a fine, open countenance, his hair curly and auburn, 
his eyes grey and sparkling, his smile frank and courageous, and 
his form robust, yet supple, ever on the alert, in accordance with 
his earnest, poetic, temperament. 

Unfortunately, this very disposition, brought: Jules, whilst still 
a very young man, under the ban of the Consistory. Calvin had 
organised ecclesiastical authority under two heads : the Company 
of Pastors, and the Consistory ; the first directed the press and 
public instruction ; the second, to which twelve lay counsellors 
were attached; constituted the bond between Church and State, 
and they had charge of those sumptuary laws which kept habits 
and manners in bondage. Their office extended to every single 
individual man, woman, and child ; they regulated even domestic 
life in all its petty details, manner of living, occupation of time, 
the language used in every domestic circle. The vigilant eye of 
the Consistory penetrated everywhere. And this is what Knox 
called the best school for Christianity, which had appeared on 
earth since the time of the Apostles! 

Jules brought up in his father’s: workshop (and his business 
had not tarried, although jewellery and ornaments of all kinds 
were forbidden by the Consistory, for it was carried on with 
Italy, France, and Savoy, and still more distant countries, whose 
merchants frequented the celebrated fairs, at that time held in 
the Rues Basses), had imbibed an early taste for the fine arts, 
and he had especially a love of drawing and sketching, which as 
he grew up developed into an ardent passion for art. Every 
moment in the morning that he could seize from chasing and 
moulding, was devoted to the pencil or the brush, and the 
success of his talent became so notorious, that the Consistory 
not only upbraided the father for permitting so grave an infringe- 
ment of the sumptuary laws, but they also inflicted various 
public penalties on the youth, which were intended to lower him 
in the esteem of his co-citizens, but which had no real effect 
upon those who best knew the excellent heart and straight- 
forward, honest, bent of his intellect. 

It could not be expected but that in a city, situated as 
Geneva was, between France, Savoy, and Switzerland, and 
subjected as it was in the middle ages to incessant changes of 
supremacy, that there were not only many nationalities, but also 
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many factions residing in it. The reforms introduced by Farel 
and Calvin had brought many French Protestants to the place, 
and this colony received an immense increase by the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. The action of the Bernese and of 
the Vaudois in preserving the liberties of the city, also brought 
a large element of Helvetian type, but the two great factions 
into which the place was permanently divided, were the friends 
of Savoy, known as J/ammelus and those of Switzerland and 
Protestanism, and who were designated as Ezdguenots, or, as we 
more commonly have it, Hugunots. Meetings and processions 
of the rival factions had long been in vogue. No one had 
encouraged them more than the martyr Berthelier, who took 
delight in the boisterous tastes of the youth, whom he organized 
under the title of Anfaus de la ville, whom he assembled in the 
Salle au Molard, and whom he encouraged in popular demon- 
strations, burlesque ‘processions and masquerades, accompanied 
by drums and fifes, manifestations ostensibly made against the 
duke and the Prince-bishop,.before Geneva became a Republic 
of its own, and allied with Friburg and Berne. Manifestations 
of the kind had been strictly forbidden by the Consistory, 
although the lofty mansions of the high town still contained 
many partisans of the House of Savoy, and the old families, 
who dwelt in the Chateaux that bordered beautiful Lake 
Leman, were, without almost an exception, devoted to the same 
cayse. The youth of the day still languished for those olden 
festiwals and gaieties, in presence of which it had become a 
shibboleth, that if the officers of the Prince-bishop should lay a 
hand upon one of them, the rest should defend him with “ their 
arms, their nails, and their teeth,” noble expressions of that 
mutual confidence, which has in all times ensured the safety of 
Switzerland. Jules and his friend Liotard, as lively, clever, and 
impressionable, as our young hero, were among the foremost of 
those who, in secret, more than openly, carried out a kind of 
revival of these ancient games and pastimes, Jules’ love of 
art, and quick sense of the ludicrous, imparted additional 
piquancy to these secret exhibitions, which unfortunately, from 
that very) reason, attracted popular attention, and excited an 
interest that became almost general. This was too much for 
the straight-laced, long-faced gentlemen of the Consistory. 
Jules was arrested, and placed in durance vile, and had it not 
been for a spirit which declared that it would die before being 
subjected to such an indignity, he would have been flagellated 
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by the pious hands of pulpit orators. It was, indeed, only 
through the active and energetic exertions of his friend Liotard, 
and the tears and entreaties of the lovely Marie, addressed to 
her own pastor; that the youth was at length liberated and 
restored to his friends. 

The battle of Saint Quentin had at this epoch rehabilitated 
the House of Savoy in its States, and Berne terrified at the 
supremacy of Spain thus established throughout the Continent, 
had sought to conciliate itself with the powers that be, by the 
cession of the Chablais, the district of Gex, and even to. what 
were termed the daz//iages south of Geneva. This placed the 
city in a peculiarly isolated situation; the frontier of Savoy 
extended to the very walls, and the bells of Saint Peter were 
heard by as many Savoyards as Genevese. A detached post 
placed in advance of the Helvetian ‘body, and invested on all 
sides by the Catholic party, Geneva could only be saved by a 
miracle, and this was to be performed by the persecuted young 
Calvinist. 

Emmanuel Philibert, the then Duke of Savoy, lost no time 
under the new circumstances, in asserting his rights over the city. 
He began by peaceful negociations, representing how much it 
concerned him to see the good city given over to the tyranny of 
a Theocratic faction. The citizens armed, ever on the watch, 
deprived of all peace and quiet, even of a night’s rest. That to 
return to their allegiance, would be to ensure not only peace and 
prosperity, but those pleasures and festivities which were so dear 
to the old Genevese. But the restoration of such halcyon days, 
had no temptation for the stoicism of a stern Calvinism. The 
picture given by the Duke’s negotiation of the condition of the 
city was, however, not exaggerated. Nota youth or man, not 
bowed down by age, but was armed, and organised in bands, 
The youth especially, were trained in the use of pikes and arque- 
busses, and embodied in four regiments of militia, commanded 
by the counsellors and Syndics. The arsenal contained arms for 
4,000 men, besides ammunition; every citizen kept arms and 
powder in his house, and at the first sign of alarm, he had a place 
on the ramparts, marked out for him. They also took it by turns, 
during the day to work in repairing places, where time and 
previous seiges had damaged the defences of the city. The 
territory was so excessively limited, and the enemy so close to the 
gates, that they were kept closed, sentinels were ever at their 
posts on the ramparts, and watchers were placed at the top of 
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Saint Peters’. Duke Emmanuel Philibert did not, however, pro- 
ceed to active hostilities ; but his son, Charles Emmanuel I., was 
amore pliable instrument in the hands of the Catholics, who 
ever looked upon the destruction of the Calvinistic city as 
essential to the triumph of the cause. Perpetual masses were 
said at Rome, for the annihilation of Geneva, and the Pope 
offered the Royal dignity to Charles Emmanuel, as the reward 
for its capture, and the restoration of a Prince Bishop. 

The bands of Spanish and Italian mercenaries in the pay of 
the House of Savoy, were scattered over the country at the foot of 
the Alps and of Mount Jura, devastating, burning every thing in 
their progress. The peasants who were known to be Protestants, 
were put to the sword ; orders, it was well known, had been given 
that in case of the capture of Geneva, its defenders were ina 
similar manner to be put to death, and the women were to be 
given up to the soldiery. Here, was at all events, an incentive 
to fight to the last! The circle of flames from the burning 
villages was daily approaching nearer and nearer as seen from 
the ramparts, and threatened to soon envelop the city in its 
destructive embrace. 

The Genevese made several sorties, but they met with so 
serious a repulse at Chatelaine, that the Savoyards nearly 
effected an entrance into the city, with the flying host. The 
garrison of Bonne, consisting of three hundred and seventy-five 
men, were also put to the sword. Henry IV. of France, sent 
some small succour upon these reverses, and the Genevese were 
thus enabled to re-occupy the territory of Gex ; but when peace 
was at last restored, the King of France adjudicated that territory 
to Savoy, whilst he himself extended his frontier to Lake Leman. 

Geneva was allowcd to rest itself for a brief time in imaginary 
security after the peace effected by the intervention of Henry. 
But towards the end of 1602, the Duke of Savoy under the 
pretence of hunting the stag, approached the city, having previ- 
ously caused no less than four thousand men to enter the territory 
stealthily and by different roads, and having gathered them 
together a rapid and unexpected advance was made to the very 
walls of the city. 

Three hundred chosen men, almost all gentlemen of Savoy, 
who were well acquainted with the place, armed from head to 
foot, and provided with pétards or bags of powder and axes of 
steel, were enabled to scale the walls silently and unperceived by 
means of ladders constructed, it is said, upon some ingenious plan, 
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It was a dark cold night, not a light gleamed from the windows, 
and the sentinels on the ramparts were sleeping in the sense of a 
perfect security. The Savoyards having surmounted the walls 
lay their full length on the parapets. The general assault was 
to take place at break of day. So certain did the Duke feel of. 
success that couriers were despatched to the Catholic courts 
announcing his entrance into Geneva. 

Luckily, however, for the town’s people, about two o’clock in 
the morning a sentinel placed on the tower of a monnaie, or of 
the Treasury, detected an assemblage of men in the ditches, and 
he at once gave notice to his corporal, The latter despatched 
five men to reconnoitre, but the Savoyards sprung upon them 
and cast them down into the ditch. 

It happened that Jules Mercier was on guard that night at the 
Porte Neuve. Ever wakeful and energetic, he heard a distant 
rumour on the ramparts, and discharging his arquebus as a signal, 
he bade the drummer of the guard hasten through the streets, 
beating the alarm. The bells of Saint Peter’s took up the warn- 
ing, and soon the other churches tolled forth the sinister news, 
Lights gleamed at the windows, women and children began to 
wail aloud, but the citizens hastily accoutred themselves, and 
hurried to the assembly on the Place d’armes. 

The Savoyards in the meantime, seeing that they were dis- 
covered rapidly formed themselves into columns of assault. Those 
already on the parapet rushed forward shouting, vile gagnée / 
Espagne! Savoie! tue! tue! Kill! kill!—the ferocious signal 
of unmercifulness. The main column of the enemy made at 
the same time for the Porte Neuve. Under cover of a sharp 
fussilade, a small party advanced to blow in the gate witha 
pétard. Mercier ordered the portcullis to be lowered, but the 
ponderous iron frame had grown rusty, and would not move in 
its grooves. In a moment of excitement, and devotion, the 
gallant youth sprang down the wall, exposed to the fire of the 
supporting column, alighted on the frame-work, and by his 
weight alone forced it to descend; regaining afterwards the 
welcome shelter of the parapets ; the heavy bullets that rattled 
on the gate and portcullis providentially leaving him unscathed. 

It was now no longer possible to affix the pétard to the gate, 
and this act of heroism on the part of the young man saved the 
city. The citizens had by this time come up in force, the 
assailants, outnumbered on the ramparts, were in their turn cast 
back into the ditch, and their ladders were thrown after them, 
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The duke had given instructions, as before said, to his officers 
to put the citizens to the sword, and to give up the women and 
the booty to the soldiery. Mercier in saving Geneva, was also 
protecting all that he held most dear in life. But the Catholic 
mercenaries had received their last communion, and the sanction 
of the priests for the extermination of the heretics. They were 
further provided with amulets and relics, which were to ensure 
their safety. They would not give up the tempting prospect 
held out to them without striking a blow, and they advanced 
amidst loud shouts, the drums beating the charge, to the foot 
of the walls. But these were now lined with the gallant 
defenders of their homes and families, who received them with a 
well directed and well sustained fire. The courage of the 
assailants, shaken by the moans of those who lay with fractured 
bones in the ditch, caused by their being thrown down from the 
walls, with the ladders cast down or destroyed, a blank wall 
before them, and a host of determined combatants above, who 
gave them not a moment's respite, soon deserted them. Their 
leader, D’Albigny, was obliged to sound the retreat, and the 
duke traversing Savoy in haste, went to hide his shame and his 
confusion in Turin. 

Jules Mercier was now the hero of the day. Hs was received 
with acclammations wherever he went, and what was far more 
delightful to him, with open arms by his beloved Marie, who 
wept tears of joy on his bosom, wrung from her partly by terror 
for dangers run, partly by sympathy for her lover’s heroism, but 
above all by his rehabilitation in the eyes of his fellow towns- 
men. It was, indeed, no longer in the power of his puritanical 
enemies to tax him with frivolity of character. He had more 
than vindicated his earnestness. It was no longer in the power 
of the stern pastors to declaim against his love of art, his 
devotion to all that was noble and beautiful. The whole city, 
from man to woman, and child, would have scoffed at their 
assumption of tyrranous, if pious, despotism. Jules Mercier was 
publicly united in the Cathedral of Saint Peter’s to his long 
loved Marie, amid the deep felt congratulations of his relatives 
and friends, and amidst the plaudits of the whole population, 

So long as Charles Emanuel was in power, however, Geneva 
never knew what perfect security was. All Switzerland had 
been aroused to the liveliest indignation at this last act of 
perfidity on the part of the duke. Armed men came from 
Berne, Zurich, and Friburg to the succour, Queen Elizabeth 
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and Henry IV. sent their congratulations, and the Prince of 
Hesse transmitted ten thousand crowns towards the expense of 
raising a new bastion. “ Had I only one mantle,” the brave 
prince is said to have cried,” “I would share it with Geneva!” 
But the Catholics of the country around, and of Savoy, 
inflamed by the eloquence of Francois de Sales, never ceased 
their hostility. They were ever sending their emissaries into 
the town, or plotting treason against the “toads of the Leman,” 
“the pigs of Geneva,” “the refuse of the world,” “a common 
cloaca from whence the poison of heresy was diffused over the 
Catholic world,” as the city and its people were described in 
pamphlet and pulpit. They even went so far as to make an 
attempt to undermine the walls, but detected in the work, the 
plotters met with a condign punishment. It*was not until the 
year 1630, that the death of Charles Emmanuel permitted the 
Genevese to breathe in peace, and to repose in security. The 
court had removed permanently to Turin, and was too much 
occupied by troubles in Italy, to care much for what took place 
beyond the Alps, and when the House of Savoy were installed 
kings of Sardinia, relations of friendship were established 
between Geneva and Savoy, which have not even been broken 
by the kings of Sardinia becoming kings of Italy, and the 
mausoleum of their ancestors passing into the hands of France, 
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TRAVELLING AND CHRISTMAS. 


By LAUNCELOT CROSS. 


** Retrace 

That variegated journey step by step, 

A march it was of military speed.”— 7he Prelude. 
WE have got out from books,—yes,—but sometimes we have 
got from home, from kindred, from country: not by book-solici- 
tation, nor from choice, but through imperious necessity. Travels 
on Business have made part of our life like other follies. These 
are not without their pleasures, their pains, their uncertain 
advantages, and we have experienced and considered them all. 

In ancient days Pilpay afforded arguments against travelling 
“The person who undertakes long journeys, renounces at the 
same time his repose :”—“ Travelling, said the Beloved, is never 
delightful but when we travel in company of our friends.”—We 
have travelled; and Pilpay—travelled. In modern days Emerson 
warmly dispraised travelling.—We have travelled ; and Emerson 
—has travelled. And we have travelled not as these men did, 
but often in haste and anxiety. Nevertheless, we have found 
that a rose can be plucked out of its thicket of thorns: and 
changeable though man bce in all things, in this one, if he has the 
opportunity, let him prove the folly before he affirms it to be 
folly. 

Certainly these travels have depressions peculiar to themselves. 
There is a sinking of the heart in going amidst alien tongues, 
upon untried scenes. Nothing can sustain us but the resolute 
will, Eating and drinking are done mechanically, for need and 
not delight :, both are done at hours which vary with the places 
visited. We wear a smile for courtesy’s sake, or because we 
have worn it of yore. A first visit on business is purgatorial, a 
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first on a pleasure excursion, paradisiacal: leaving a spot for the 
first time after business is a relief; after pleasure, sadness. 

The resolute will is everything: in suppressing anguish ; keep- 
ing oneself strong—for it is only man to man, after all—and in 
enabling one to perceive the nature of the objects that we meet. 
It is thus possible to make a gallery in the mind of pleasing 
memories : and preserve the mind for a free reception of impres- 
sions from the new and beautiful. 

The divineness of joy consists in this—that it survives when 
pain and disgust are forgotten. Business has flowed on, a dark 
and bitter current, its path untraced, but the occasional delight 
still abides with us. So with all certain annoyances—the delay 
of the train, which appeared so unendurable: the dismal day ; 
the mortification of overcharge at the hotel; the hard bed; the 
surly greeting—they are hardly to be recalled—a phosphorescent 
light gleams in the wake of our experience, as we glide through 
the sea of time, on that alone rests the eye when looking into 
th> dusk of the past. 

If it were not for that, how should the isolated, Gothic belfry 
of Dunkirk live so remarkably in our memory! its sandy dunes 
be so romantic? The full October moon standing clear and 
golden above Jupiter and Saturn over the sea-girt Hernésand,— 
why so fair and enchanted still? Or why should the view of 
Olbers’ statue on a winter’s night, in his native Bremen,—the 
bare branches of the encircling trees wearing the stars as foliage, 
abide with us as though then and that moment, were prime place 
and time for an astronomer’s glory? or Sdédertelije, with its 
waters, rocks, and woods, ever be in our mind a radiant child of 
dawn ? 

These travels may thus not be without assured, although but 
occasional, mental satisfaction. As we take our place in the train 
at Brussels at six o’clock in the morning, we find the circum- 
stance of the early light a favourable opportunity for recom- 
mencing Montaigne, and sympathise with his illustrations as to 
the fickleness of all things. Nor is steaming through Stockholm’s 
Skiirgard—an archipelago of beauty—on an October noon, an 
unfitting time to read the master-essayist on Cato the younger.— 
We also have solitary moments when we are thrown back upon 
ourselves ; and if in it we have a worthy book the communion is 
thorough ; at such a time everything goes into our being. It is 
worth a kingdom then to have a volume of Goethe athand. We 
have listened to him ona calm evening in the middle of the 
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North Sea. “ He who has never scen himself surrounded on all 
sides by the sea, can never possess an idea of the world, and of 
his own relation toit. * * * This great simple line has 
given me entirely new ideas.” Gocthe illumines a great truth for 
us: not controverted at all by the fact that Kant confined him- 
self to his own town, sat in the calm solitude of his own thoughts, 
carefully cooling himself after every exertion: nor by any desert- 
prophet who finds the “great simple line,” in his own horizon. 
Goethe sees the serpent of eternity around him, and looks upon 
it like a little child: so much did he learn when wandering from 
Wiemar's princely hospitality—to unlearn much he had learned, 
—to stand humbly silent, in the great silence before the Eternal. 

Besides all this, there are the travels themselves, which are 
much. To have been at such and sucha place, at such and such 
a time. Years give an interest to what was common-place at 
the moment. Things stand in a new relation to us; to what 
went before, to what has happened since, to our ever-changing 
selves. The story is sometimes pleasant to oneself to relate; 
and we can, besides, interweave another charm, travels within 
travels. 

When we take up our glancing, outline notes, we find them 
sweet for recollection: they breathe life into a tract of experi- 
ence. Those we now look upon were not written yesterday: ’tis 
many years ago—but they will of themselves declare their time. 

It was Monday night—a twenty-seventh of June—forty 
minutes before midnight that we left by express train from the 
North for London.—From our bower-like garden we had seen 
the day die in beauty: the sun seemed to linger in the west; as 
he descended, the folds of his gorgeous cloud-vestures were 
drawn beneath the horizon,—and the twilight heavens were left 
without speck or stain. 

In the train we slept for a few hours. When we awoke, the 
great God of Day was rising, fresh from his bath in northern 
seas. Fair was the whole scene as we sped along. The hills, 
the vales, trees, sleeping villages, were the visions of a sweeter 
world, in the tender light of the morning. 

London we reached at an early hour.—Everybody knows 
London: but there is always something new in it for the most 
casual eye, and more frequently there than anywhere else old 
things become new to us.—As we drove along there was a sleepy 
motion in the streets and squares: and yet it was motion equal 
to a town’s ordinary mid-day life. Shops were open, being 
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opened ; here and there. Flower-carriers with their long carts, 
laden with the trembling vestals of the hot-house, were making 
their way to the Wést-end. Servant-girls were sweeping the 
flags in front of the houses, and throwing wide the windows to 
cool the heated rooms. And here, a forlorn one of stately form 
and chiselled features, caught by the bright day in the recol- 
lections of a sinful night, stood at a corner, the attraction of a 
small jeering crowd, a sad, beautiful image of shame and despair. 
We endured a day of tropical temperature, which the whirl 
and rush in which we must needs enter, seemed to intensify. 
Oh! the whirl and rush of London. It communicates life to 
inanimate things. Pavement and houses were alive, that hot, 
June day, We had to hurry to and from places remote from 
each other—and the new streets that were being formed, the 
gaps from houses being removed, the Thames Embankment, the 
works at the Holborn Viaduct, the new station at Euston Road, 
the preparations for the new Post Office, and for the Inns of 
Court, appeared to be deeds accomplished by the immaterial world 
itself rather than by human art. The fancy once stimulated 
found food for its play everywhere. The barbarians at Bennett's 
clock striking the chimes, and old Kronus, the hour, were as 
dreamy traditions of the Gog and Magog period, stolen into 
Cheapside’s passionate activity: and the loyal peals from a 
hundred steeples for coronation-day, was music descending from 
the spheres—to the amazement even of the street fruit sellers, 
The night express bore us from Cannon Street to Dover. A 
cloudy sky, a couch in the cabin, was all we knew of crossing 
the Channel. At Calais we had a stay of two hours, which we 
beguiled in the restaurant. Meanwhile, the Paris train brought 
its medley of travellers, bent on business or bent on pleasure, 
flying from home, flying to home, anywhere, anywhere over the 
world.—Thus we find in all places, near or remote; in all lands, 
in every town, mankind tossed to and fro like the waves of 
the ocean-eddies, currents,—commingling, separating,—darting 
hither, thither—motion unceasing. “Travelling is a sea that 
swallows up all the world,” said Pilpay. 
At eight o’clock on Wednesday morning we reached Aahunies 
—Entering the Place de Meir, it reminded us of the Spanish 
Fury,—one of the most fearful incidents in the Netherlands re- 
volt. Charles V., Alva, William the Silent have given Antwerp 
an uneasy memory, which it is not difficult to revive in spite of 
her slow social customs, pleasure-secking and commercial ways, 
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The Place de Vert, is truly a nook of green: Rubens’ statue 
stands in a verdant bower: the busy ’Change held amongst the 
trees, gives a novel aspect to the place. On this day there was 
trouble in the congregation of merchants. Napoleon III, 
menaces Germany. Belgium trembles for its existence. “ Ah, 
messicurs,” said one to us; “before you come back from the 
north our poor country may be swallowed up by France.” Sad 
it is to hear sucha sigh from the bosom of one who once was 
queen of the world’s commerce.—We are caught away to other 
thoughts by the steeple of Notre Dame, which rises above us— 
chef d auvre of Gothic architecture—airily springing five hundred 
feet into the clear air. Praised by Charles V., admired by 
Napoleon—it needs no such commendation—it is worthy of the 
House Beautiful—it shall be a lasting joy—its silver curillons 
break the dull air into music—time is here led by the Muses.— 
If we glance into the cathedral for a moment we find that the 
great pictures of Rubens are veiled—we have, however, before 
had the glorious privilege of inspecting them. (At this moment 
we recall the pathetic tribute since paid to them in the Tale of 
a Dog of Flanders)—We make amends by looking at the fine 
perspective of the treble northern aisles: by dreaming before 
the ineffably benign face of Christ by Da Vinci—We have no 
time to revisit the masterpieces of art: nor our old favourite, 
St. Paul's, with its strange fac-simile of the Holy Sepulchre, its 
beautiful confessionals, its fine high altar: its shrine of Hyacinth, 
laden with offerings by women: much less seek Jordaen’s house, 
which should be a sanctuary from its beautifully painted interior, 
but which has been made into a ragged house of merchandise. 
We extinguish our affectionate impulse for the town of Rubens, 
Vandyck, Quentin Matsys, Jordaens.—In the evening we went 
to La Harmonie: a band plays in the centre of a well-wooded 
garden, and, the while, the members of the society and their 
friends promenade, eat, drink, smoke and otherwise make merry. 

Early next morning we depart for Rotterdam. We pass 
through a fair champaign, bright, living green, clothes the flat 
landscape, as far as the eye can see.—Moerdyk brings us to the 
broad Meuse. Steaming along we are once more struck by the 
appearance of the country, everywhere palpably rescued from 
the waters. Indeed, the earth seems gasping in uncertain life— 
scarcely redeemed from the deluge. The dykes are built along 
the sides of the river, and within them lie the cultivated acres, 
beneath water-mark.—Wild ducks were floating and flying on 
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all sides—Secure seem their watery haunts, although on a level 
with man’s dominion.—The approach to Dordrecht is marked by 
an enormous number of windmills, as though the land was under 
full sail towards the sea—their principal object it is said is to 
drain the lands—to prevent the vessel of the state, the state 
itself, being swallowed by the deeps.—Everything is curious: 
the scattered cottages have a toy-like appearance: men, horses, 
carriages move slowly on the narrow banks, as if in creeping 
apprehension of the encroaching waves.—‘ The willow-tufted 
bank, the yellow sail,” are the constant features of this part of 
Holland—except that Goldsmith should have written “ wallow- 
tufted dyke.”—-Slow barges passed us in large numbers: a man 
was rowing a boat tied to the bowsprit of one, which was at- 
tached to a large batch of similar hulks—he was giving them a 
helping oar against the tide—it was Gulliver’s experience reversed 
—a Lilliputian drawing off a Brobdidnagian convoy in sluggish 
triumph—all things are paradoxical as man himself. 

We come upon a fine straight avenue of trees, cresting the 
bank on our port side for nearly two miles—And here are 
women taking a pair of oars with their husband, to propel the 
craft containing their green-grocery stores—this is not such an 
Amazonian performance as can be seen on market days in Norr- 
land, where the Swedish and Finnish women row with the vigour 
of champion oarsmen—nevertheless, the picture is a striking one. 
—The Meuse becomes beautifully green by reason of the in- 
vading ocean waters: and now,—yonder, Rotterdam swims upon 
the stream. 

Quaint, amphibious city is this; a princess of the sea: lovely 
she appears in the summer light.—The fine quay, Boompjes, 
with its continuous line of trees (“little ones,” from which it 
takes its name) is comely and commercial.—The buildings, 
painted white, have a picturesque effect against the deep shadows 
of their angular architecture.—The streets are cleaner and 
brighter than we found them in December: the dogs in their 
small carts seem to have a happier life of it: and the great 
arteries are much busier, more thickly thronged with curious 
craft.—Apart from its commercial importance, we value, Rotter- 
dam but littlhe—there are its canals, its strange-looking houses 
in the interior of the city, the crowded ships, Dutch costumes, 
customs, and peculiar activities, which give a picture for the 
artist at every turn—the Church of St. Lawrence, so large, so 
bare, so chilly, and its marvellous organ—but it has given birth 
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to Erasmus, and it keeps his memory fresh amongst men by a 
fine statue of him—and here is the beginning and the end of 
the mind's admiration for the city. 

At our hotel we were met by a detachment of Rhine tourists, 
full of egotism and ignorance: their eyes had seen and blessed 
the beautiful region, and their souls were thereby well satisfied — 
Here, also, are better known amenities. On leaving the hotel 
our arms were touched affectionately. That importunate touch 
would break the spell of all surrounding attractions, however 
strong and manifold. Familiar matter at once engages us. Fees! 
To reach the railway station how much did it not cost us? We 
paid the hotel-waiter, we paid the boots: the cabman had his 
drink-money : a commissionaire leaped upon the cab to accom- 
pany us, and needed his gratuity: one porter received our lug- 
gage, in the waiting room he gave it into the hands of another, 
and these would not want their reward. London, hungry Lon- 
don, has been surpassed in her hundred-eyed, hundred-handed 
rapacity: for such a transit she might have provided three blood- 
suckers, never six.—Colognce is rivalled. 

Schiedam, city of schnapps, we see in the distance: its forest 
of thin chimneys are not now smoking, as tradition would lead 
us to expect: they forego their hereditary labour and the glorious 
old Dutch custom.—Windmills we see in numbers, but not to 
drain the polders, not to work water, but to grind rye for the 
gin manufacture, 

We passed a pretty church and its parsonage, surrounded by 
a shrubbery in rich pasture land. It told of the gospel flourish- 
ing beside still waters: the great spire rising amidst the trees 
spoke of heaven from the bosom of nature—On the green hills, 
by the canals, we had many of Cuyp’s pictures: Van Ostade’s 
seem extinct: they hang in our galleries like fanciful, painted 
dreams of far-off times and manners which shall never return.— 
Everywhere, through this country there is the presence of sub- 
missive vigilance: the fact is never lost sight of that the security 
of the life of the land depends on the height of the dykes, is a 
matter of inches: the dykes make not only bulwarks but literally 
form arks or safety: water is lord and master—under other cir- 
cumstances you see water courses between fields in the place of 
hedges, 

Delft, 4s we halt at the station, gives us a show of quaint 
houses. Here are great memories Grotius speaks of the Law 
of Nations: William the Silent of calm endurance, keen fore- 
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sight, unsurpassed subtlety -—— with an abominable epilogue. 
Tragedy, heroism, national and individual, lie recorded within 
small space in these parts: two or three days will take you to 
every historic spot. 

Yonder is the Hague—its dome, and its fine avenue. We 
pass its famous wood on leaving the railway station.—Still 
unfailing evidences of the amphibious country ; rashes and rushes 
are thick in the innumerable water courses; here and there little 
villages,—their watery highways filled with a market stir: the 
ceaseless, sickening oscillation of the railway carriages proves 
to us, that this is indeed the Hollow-land: all the fields are 
flat as those of Proteus, from whom they have been rescued, on 
a halcyon day—and the pastures are of a humid green. 

Leyden.—Ten miles from the Hague, twenty-thre: from 
Rotterdam, thirty from Amsterdam. Discordant is such a 
petty record. But could more be noted, shut in as we were on 
one side by the railway station, by cattle trucks on the other. 
As-we left, we remarked a large dome rising from the town.— 
But we must leave all associations to the muse of history. The 
brave Hollanders fought not under any star but that of Bethle- 
hem: and the winds and the waters fought for them at Leyden. 

At Haarlem—we see again the ever-recurring stork. This 
bird, excluded from the city, all its charms there dispraised, in 
the country has lost none of its legendary attributes.—One is 
now sitting by a canal; how singular it looks with its red legs, 
red beak, grey body: it rises, sails through the air,—brings to 
one’s mind the beautiful lines of Bryant to a sea-fowl.—The 
stork brings feelings of solitude and repose wherever it is seen, 

We have reached Amsterdam.—It enjoys an exquisite gleam, 
The summer-tide is cool—a clear light falls on the canals, and 
on the gables of the high antique houses.—Hitherto, on all our 
journeyings the Fates have favoured us. Nothing but sweet 
influences have attended our excursions to the English Lakes, 
the Highlands, and other places. And the Queen’s fortune is 
with us to-day in Amsterdam. For all this we are thankful, for 
there must come another time.— 

The metropolis of Holland to those who will pause, look 
and consider, strongly represents the great history of the nation. 
We feel here as we gaze around, and revert to the events of 
three hundred years, that here is the crowning glory of the 
Revolution of the Beggars.——But we have already had our say 
upon art in this city of Rembrandt: of the Palace, which seeks 
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the ocean’s bed for its foundation, and aspires to Heaven in its 
pinnacled tower—its beautiful chambers, its unrivalled Grand 
Hall: of Spinoza: of the Bible Hotel: the fair canals, threading 
the city in tenfold watery curves, spanned by three hundred 
bridges—the noble picturesque mansions lining the fair canals: 
the occasional forms of the antiquated Dutchwomen: the sabots, 
weighting their wearers to prevent their flying to the moon: the 
Puritanically clad priests—the women nursing themselves each 
on her “ vuur stoof”—and men wearing their hats during service: 
the glance and glitter of the women from the provinces on 
market-day:—and the consummation of all Amsterdam’s life 
and institutions—the crown of all the virtues—her Charity.— 
We must now be satisfied with these old experiences, which 
flash upon the inward eye as we keep our busy way from point 
to point.—Not any pall of care can prevent occasional visitations: 
for that too we are thankful. Nor may we lose the lesson that 
the mind has conquered more here than in any other European 
Kingdom.—It is a pitiable eye that cannot see more than a 
guide book puts before it: a helpless soul that shall not put life 
into the skeleton outline of its directions: nor less the eye and 
soul which cannot reap, although it be but a single sheaf, of 
things beautiful and worthy of note on the path of its duty and 
labour, however burdensome these may be. 

Onward once more.—The fortifications of Utrecht stretch far 
beyond the town; we pass deep tracts of sand—which tell us 
that other shores have been in these parts, and that here has the 
deep sea rolled,—in some places the sand is being removed to 
reach the earth—this is done beyond Utrecht.—Well, all know 
that here liberty gave her sign-manual to Holland’s liberties: 
that here the bark of Europe's peace found an Ararat a hundred 
and fifty years later—On a previous visit we found Utrecht to 
be a charming little town: houses rise from the waters of the 
canal—she seems a fair daughter of the Queen of the Adriatic— 
and she contains the finest temple of fashion we have beheld. 

Before reaching Arnheim we came upon large patches of 
heather.—At two o'clock on Sunday morning we reach Hanover. 
—Its realmless eyes are closed in slumber.—This is a journey 
permitting little sleep—We soon depart, and leave unvisited the 
ever-pleasing Bremen.—On approaching Liineburg, we notice a 
line of birch trees on the horizon, streaming in the wind—they 
seem like a line of witches in skiey chase. 

At Harburg the tall steeples of Hamburg are seen in the 
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distance.—Our steamboat passes Dutch-looking villages on the 
Hanover side of the Elbe—houses of thick thatch reaching to 
the ground, their fronts being the gable ends—Hamburg we 
find as in a bower.—The Alsters are now busy with summer life 
—swans and the little gay steamers, appear to be equally sailing 
hither, thither, at their own sweet will—Next day was gloomy ; 
we found an hour to visit the Zoological Gardens ; the most has 
been made of the situation, the grounds are exquisitely laid out, 
the collections of birds, fishes, and animals are very extensive.— 
At other times we have had our delight at Vhlenhorst; in the 
Stadt Theatre, when Niemann sang in “ Léhengrin;” at Zing’s 
restaurant; in the sea-like roar of the Bérse; at the Tivoli,—and 
moralised on the slack religious spirit of the countries we 
pass through, of which no more in these flying notes than to 
give Coleridge’s happy thought,—“ The men seem determined to 
be divorced from their wives in the other world if they cannot in i 
this.” i i 

On Tuesday’s noon we left for Lubeck.—How changed since 
our last visit: it has wakened from its winter slumber, yet it 
lives but a torpid life after all. The daughter of the Trave and 
the Wackernitz, she was empress of the Hanseatic League and 
could menace kingdoms,—vestiges of her pride stand all around, 
—and of her power, in those ramparts—the loftiest in the world 
—sunk now to an inferior commercial town—the sight sends a 
quiet sadness to the heart. 


—— 
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‘* Men are we, and must grieve when even this shade 

Of that which once was great, is passed away.” 
The few hours we are here cannot prevent us admiring once 
more the fine Holstein Gate as we enter the town, or pausing 
before the beautiful double steepled Marienkirche, or looking 
into the Burgomaster’s ancient small parlour: or dining in the 
cellars of the Rathhaus—in whose upper chamber met the 
deputies of the free cities in the old brave times——We accept 
what above all things we cannot refuse—the age in which we 
live—and in conformity to its taste wonder at the large steamers 
that:come to this inland town, by so small a river. te 

Four o'clock in the afternoon finds us on board one of these 

steamers. We watched our slow progress with curious interest: 
for the Trave is a tortuous stream, and so narrow that in some 
parts two steamers can scarcely pass each other; it is banked up 
with pollards nearly the whole of its course. As we steam 
gently along, we graze the thick rushes on either side of us: a 
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dreamy, meandering voyage it is. Why an hour after starting 
we still see the spires of Marienkirche over the trees.—On our 
way we see old thatched villages sleeping through the centuries 
amongst the thick tress—are they of the pure Saturnian race? 

Open sea at last.—Picturesque Travemunde is seen to our left. 
—The day has been dim and moist: it brightens in the evening: 
the sun appeared to shrink into a golden mist as it slowly set 
over Schleswig Holstein—Another steamer has been near us 
since we left Lubeck; the water birds now take their separate 
ways—that to Stockholm, ours to Copenhagen. 

We cannot divest ourselves of the feeling that Copenhagen, in 
spite of its commercial importance, shows palpable forlornness, 
Large old houses, seem to want their proper tenants, and speak 
of a pomp and power not now here: the circular Frederick 
Plads, composed of palaces, is always grey and still whispering 
of faded majesty—We found that Denmark’s capital had a 
joyous life in its Tivoli—rare gardens, indeed—but it seemed as 
though it took the kingdom to make this one royal bee-cell of 
pleasure: the palace of Rosenborg is full of historical interest in 
all its parts, in all its contents,—but it speaks of grandeur fallen 
from its high estate-—The presence of one potent spirit, indeed, 
we did feel—felt everywhere—Thorvaldsen. He redeems the 
city from deadly torpor. His museum is the treasure house of 
genius: the apostles, the baptismal angel, the beneficent figure 
of Christ, in the Vor Frue Kircke, are sufficient to ennoble any 
capital—yet of far more interest is it to see the influence of his 
mind—he breathes art into every home and public edifice. We 
see reproductions of his works at every turn—figures of Grecian 
purity and grace. Thorvaldsen is an educational power: it must 
surely be elevating to constantly see these fair forms of art,— 
“ These are the countenances of the first-born,—the face of man 
in the morning of the world. No mark is on these lofty features 
of sloth, or luxury, and they surprise you with a moral ad- 
monition, as they speak of nothing round you, but remind you 
of the fragrant thought, and the purest resolutions of your 
youth.” 

If we were unjust to Denmark we had soon due punishment. 
We boarded steamer right merrily for Gotenborg ; the passengers 
made a gay,.festal party: dinner was served in a bright saloon 
on deck, and cigars were afterwards lighted. But thereupon all 
self-satisfaction had an end. We passed Elsinore—murmured 
“ Hamlet! ”"—after that the cross-waters of the Cattegat avenged 
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all ill opinions of Denmark. It was a fearsome sight: no one 
held his own but the captain——Such troubles are sickening to 
refer to.—When we got within Svea’s sheltering rocks, our 
exhausted frame sank instantaneously into a deep sleep. 

We were roused from our berths at Gotenborg—reluctantly 
dressed—went on deck—and looked upon the sweet, clean 
town. The first glance was love—a love only increased by 
subsequent visits. During our short stay we admired the rocky 
knolls that enclose the town landward: the canals stretching 
into the streets, and their beautiful bridges: the women kneeling 
at their washing on the barges: the mild featured young house- 
keepers with kerchiefed heads doing the family shopping: the 
courteous manners noticeable at every time, place, and between 
all ranks: the ships crowding into the very streets, growing, as 
it seemed, out of the water: and the fine King’s Park: and 
supper and music in the leafy Tragard, and the immortal Smér- 
gasbord, the Swedish antepast, the crowning device of good 
living. 

Concluding our business with the week, we left Gotenborg 
on Sunday, and enjoyed the Swedish travelling. It is provoking 
enough when expedition fires the brain: but this we must 
extinguish when we cannot command English express trains, 
Commerce here is equable and slow. And travelling is gentle— 
and safe: the railway nourishes patience: the train dallies with 
each station, it goes forward at a Sabbatical speed. This suited 
the day and our frame of mind. There is cure for all creature 
comforts. The refreshments by the way excel all we have 
known elsewhere, for variety of provision, cleanliness, cheapness, 
courteous service,—the pastry, the coffee, the cream, the straw- 
berries are things to speak of years afterwards. These, also, 
suited us precisely —Halting in the evening at Tonkoping, how 
dreary, how wild, how supernatural appeared the huge inland 
sea, near which it stands, called Lake Wenern! What a waste 
of grey cold water: how distant its dimly seen southern shores. 
—More as to this we had to speak at a later day. 

In the night we had to stay at Wexio. Next morning forward 
to Malsné6—to Copenhagen.—We returned to Hamburg by way 
of Korséer and Kiel——There was an eclipse of the moon as we 
crossed the Great Belt. Although only the inferior luminary— 
its overshadowing surely portended disaster to nations! 

Now for home in hot haste-——Brussels we reached in early 
morning: had to remain an hour; could not resist revisiting its 
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Market Place, to look up once more at the grand Spanish 
houses, and pause before the statues of Egmont and Horn—then 
with a hasty glance at the noble front of the Hotel de Ville, we 
hurry to catch the southward train.—Not without reflection on 
our previous experiences—how we thought we caught an echo 
of Paris in the laugh of Brussels, how we dreamed for an hour 
in St. Gudull, entranced by its many coloured windows, and 
wondering at the masterpiece of carving—the pulpit by Ver- 
bruggen,—how we wandered on the Boulevards, enjoyed a night 
in the handsome Theatre, when the performance was graced by 
the presence of the King and Queen of the Belgians,—and were 
chiefly bewildered by the museum, or picture-gallery of Wiertz 
—the walls of which heave with the spirit of the artist ;—all 
forms of beauty, all images of horror, all visions of Elysium and 
the Shades, caught in the moment of inspiration by his quick 
subtle pencil move and thrill us, as though his genius was present 
in the room.—A short way from Brussels a lady enters our 
carriage; presently opens her bag and_ busies herself with 
refreshment. Looking out of the window she appears perplexed 
and anxious—becomes calm, and perseveres with her refresh- 
ment: at last she throws up her arms in dismay, she is on the 
wrong line. We stop at a station—are told to leave the train— 
here we have to remain—how long ?—it is not known: but why 
remain at all?—no explanation given: “ But,’ says Madame, 
“T have been brought the wrong way—why ?”—no answer given. 

Let us go back twelve or fourteen hours.—We had arrived at 
Cologne’amidst the shades of the evening. Had to wait some 
time. In walking through the streets we saw little knots of men 
and women earnestly looking at placards on the wall. These 
were large white broadsheets, in the centre of which were printed 
three or four boldly printed lines—announcing a simple fact— 
that the Emperor had refused to see the French Ambassador.— 
We remembered the apprehensions at Antwerp, and gave a sigh 
for poor Belgium. 

Let us go forward a few months. We saw in a New York 
paper that the Belgian Government had tendered an explanation 
and apology to Napoleon, for that on this day of our travels, 
through error of instructions a railway bridge had been blown 
up. That bridgé was on our route—on the main line between 
France and Belgium. It does not need a diplomatist to interpret 
the why and wherefore of the business—Hence the diversion of 
our train, 
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After some hours weary delay we were started once more. 
We were some hours late at Calais: the usual boat had gone,— 
ah, but our difficulty was an affair of state! a special steamer 
was waiting for us, also a special train at Dover, so that we 
made up for much of the time previously lost——The next 
passengers to Calais had to produce their passports. War was 
opened between Germany and France. 

From London we took the first train northward,—and then 
home! 

So ended one of our journeys. No.—The notice in the New 
York paper some months after was a continuation of it.— 
Travelling by way of Ostend in October this year, we mentioned 
the adventure to a Flemish gentleman from Ghent. He remem- 
bered the circumstance. His brother-in-law was in charge ofa 
certain part of the railway. Two telegrams were sent to him, 
on the subject of which we have just spoken. The first told him 
to destroy a certain bridge; the second not to do so. The 
telegrams reached him in reverse order: therefore the last 
instructions were to destroy the bridge. He did so.—Hence the 
diversion of our train. 

Never do we know when our travels may end, or to what they 
may lead.—Even these outline-notes have had their little 
romance, and we transcribe them after ten years’ slumber, in 
clear wintry weather, sitting in the Hotel Norrland, in the 
Angerman’s little island town, startled each nightly hour by the 
watchmen’s horns blowing beneath our window, and wakening 
echoes amongst the pine-clad hills which lie beyond the em- 
bracing arm of the Bothnic waters. 


CHRISTMAS. 


** What so fair 
As blameless pleasure, not without some tears 
Reviewed through Love’s transparent veil of years.” — Wordsworth. 


But we are sure of one thing in which travels end—a warm 
longing for home. If they are successful, a brightness is added 
to domestic joys: if otherwise, we find balm and consolation at 
our hearth—One of the greatest trials on those errands of com- 
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merce, was to spend a Christmas in chilly solitude in the Hotel 
d’Angleterre at Antwerp. It was the only Christmas we spent 
from home, and it had all the contrast that adverse circumstances 
could give to it—We shall not go back to such an event: we 
need not add that to the pack of dark cares ever barking at our 
heels.—We shall speak, and ever think of Christmas in another 
spirit. 

Christmas with us has been to the year what the Sabbath is 
to the week.—Well, not dedicated purely to devotion, although 
there may be special hours of devotion in it,—for matins will in 
no manner cloud the festival spirit-—On the Sabbath Christ's 
birth from death took place: on this Sabbath of Sabbaths he 
was a babe born unto men,—to be all that had to be. Earthly 
changes and losses have been our lot, but these we have at this 
clect time endured with resignation—made this day, one of re- 
union and rejoicing. It has been our fancy from year to year, 
to note the new aspects that have appeared in the intervening 
months, to recall some principal event which bears on the bright 
succession of the divine day,—from year to year, to note how we 
ourselves have changed, and younger minds grasped the joys . 
which once were ours.—We have, also, made brief annual records: 
to some of these we may refer—to give witness as to the current 
of our feelings—nay, for a further gratification—since it becomes 
clear to us, as we revere the past, that the feelings, and it may 
be the expressions respecting them are little affected by mere 
lapse of time.—Let us see.— 

It is now more than a score of years since we looked at 
Christmas with a circumstantial eye—We, that time, greeted 
it as an old, old friend: and like wine, wisdom, books, customs, 
richer and dearer for age. And because our forefathers loved it, 
and because the love for it is in high and low, and it thus bends 
all classes in one community of feeling, our reverence for it was 
increased.—We felt it that it makes a golden pause in the busy 
hum of the year: it is the day of “the truce of God” in the 
Battle of Life. It is the peculiar time of home-gathering: friends 
and relatives draw together far and near: and if in different 
zones they realise the presence of the dear ones. 

No one can shut his eyes to the great fact of the time. Shops 
of grocers and confectioners display alluring dainties: schools 
are breaking up: children are coming home: festivities are an- 
nounced for the Day of Days.—Going to our princely market, 
we learn the same tale: there is a potent logic in sirloins and 
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rounds of beef:—only Christmas can give a solution to those 
acres of rosy flesh, those tons of lily fat. 

Yes, it comes.—And such an eve it will have! such a hurrying 
to and fro, such a marketing: the streets will wear a crowded, 
metropolitan aspect: the shops will glitter as they never do 
throughout the year. At home, our rooms will have the appro- 
priate ornamentation of evergreen: the Christmas tree will be 
reared and adorned: the noblest bunch of holly will be hung in 
the lobby or over the door, and the mystic misletoe shall lurk 
therein. 

We feel as all feel-—-December—the time of short, dim, cheer- 
less days—of long, doleful nights. The inclement season drives 
labourers from the fields and highways: freezes the beggar at 
the very door of hospitality: poverty seems now more poor, and 
wretchedness more wretched: the very fat and greasy citizen 
feels, “the sword of winter, sharp and keen”—lIn this frozen, 
dark waste, is Christmas set. Fresh are its memories as the 
ereen leaves of the holly-tree: grateful and beautiful as its rich, 
red berries. Few as are its hours, they hold more radiance than 
summer's noon, with all the strange, superfluous glory of its air— 
What indeed, is the light of the sun, to the sunshine of the heart? 
And if we have not the light of joy within our breasts, of what 
avail the beams of the God of Day? Clouds and thick darkness 
are about our path.—But with the sunshine of the heart we feel 
cloom and inclemency of season but trifles light as air! And 
Christmas invested with 

‘* This light, this glory, this fair luminous mist, 
This beautiful and beauty-making power,” 
is wealthier than the brightest day of June. So we took up once 
more the ‘gospel tidings of the day—that for the deepest ad- 
versity a cup of joy is prepared, that through the darkest night 
of despair the fixed star of hope ever shines. And we send 
forward our greeting. Hopingeall friends would have their share 
of roast-beef and plum pudding. Of the first we said little, 
beyond the strain 
**Oh! the roast veef of old England : 
And, oh, the English roast beef.” 
But the latter had a novel interest of momentary importance, 
inasmuch as Crinoline had shown its vast circumference to 
society, and the rotundity of plum-pudding was not thereby to 
be impeached. Behold it, as of yore, borne into the room—huge, 
round, plenipotential—sending clouds of steam heaven-ward,— 
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steam, did we say,—rather incense! which fills every corner of 
the apartment, with odours more delicious than those of beauty’s 
toilet table—No airy trifle, like crinoline, is this orbed edible: 
but a substantial reality—compact as iron: an unmistakeable 
concurrence of nature’s richest atoms: a cohesion of 





** Spiced dainties every one 
From silken Samarcand to cedared Lebanon.” 
Then, ostentatious, orbicular crinoline is a subject for extensive 
scornful mirth,—the Christmas pudding one for weighty con- 
sideration. And, accordingly, in our greeting, we commended 
its thorough discussion: and advised a departure from strict 
arithmetical proportion in all dealings with it. 

Twelve months later we offered a little expostulation whilst 
we bade our walls breathe-the air and sweetness of spring. We 
do not by our mirth desecrate the memory of those gone before 
to the Land of Light. Genius had passed from our midst to the 
Great Fount whence it came. We did not remember with fight- 
ness that funeral Friday—when Westminster Abbey with music 
and with pomp received the clay of him, who wrought, in the 
precincts of our own town, the hallowed mantle of his father— 
and Nature spread a silent snowy shroud over field and city, as 
if in honour of our great Engineer. But this present time has 
been given for life, and its rites should be observed with out- 
spoken gladness.—Winter had fairly caught us—A_ sweet, ex- 
hilarating frost made us secrete ourselves in top-coats, mufflers, 
treble-thick gloves, head-absorbing caps. The subtle creature 
has been at his beautiful work, too: over-nights he drew such 
fairy pictures on our windows as baffles art to imitate or describe: 
he has caught the rain, also, and it falls in silvery flakes: there 
was all the old traditionary merry-making on the snow-sledges 
in hog-a-ma-dogs, in snow campaigns. The sledges musically 
glide along the muffled roads— 

“* Hear the sledges with the bells— 
Silver bells! 
What a world of merriment their melody foretells. 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle 
In this icy air of night, 
‘While the stars that oversprinkle 


All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a crystalline delight.” 


Bat, now, hasten within doors—‘ Age twine thy brow with 
laughing flowers:” let the wrinkles round the cyes be those of 
pleasure. Bring forth the immemorial plum-pudding—the roast 
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beef—and add the savoury goose. Fraternise jovially. <A 
Merry Christmas, to us all, Masters and Maidens. 

Next year we threw our benison over a few intervening days, 
and bade hail the time when once more we drink the Mighty 
Elixir of Life, and renew the delight and hopes that have gilded 
former years.—“ Approaching the summit of the year, we can 
look down the slopes of the Past: a few more days, and the top- 
most peak shall be gained, and the Future bursts upon the 
sight—we shall be in another year, which will engross the soul 
with new world-problems, full of fears and desires, which must 
be worked out in its mysterious limits——But let us withdraw our 
eyes awhile from the pensive scenes of the past, forego the 
longing to know and feel the future times—pause on the glad 
eminence we have attained: give rise to festal feelings—banish 
the cares of the world, and allow ourselves to be led in the 
silken bands of pleasure.’—Perhaps a solemn mood encroached 
upon us that Christmas-tide: in sooth, it can never come with- 
out some over-shadowing of sacred pensive reflections: and so 
we insisted upon our feelings not being narrowed to home joys. 
—Six months hence a lamp will be of little use: its light would be 
nearly blinded by the bright heavens, its heat would be uncared 
for: in this chilly dark time, see how vividly it burns: its sight 
is cheering: some poor houseless beings would be glad to warm 
their fingers at its flame. Light your lamp, and carry it through 
the streets. Remember the poverty of the season gives the 
smallest charity a value it would not possess at other times: that 
the very least spark of kindness has a measure of light and 
heat. 

At Christmas-tide of Eighteen hundred and sixty-one came 
true funeral gleam—We had to lift up our voice and lament— 
The arts and sciences lost a zealous patron—England put on 
sackcloth for him she admired as a Man and as a Prince—The 
nation mourned for one who fell beside the throne: mingled its 
tears with those of its Sovereign bereaved of a devoted husband, 
a noble and faithful counsellor. We also, had local sorrows. 
The beloved rector of a sister-town was taken away,—and a 
valued minister was torn from our own midst—So brother follows 
brother 


‘‘ From sunshine to the sunless land.” 


It seemed that Christmas had to take the spirit of heaviness 
instead of the garments of praise—Our greeting therefore had 
a protesting tone. With reverence for grief so deep and universal, 
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words are for the living and are for life—and our greeting re- 
called the birth of humanity’s Saviour—a glory and a hope is 
now revealed beyond the darkness of the sepulchre—a state 
where tears shall be dried from all eyes, and only hymns of glad- 
ness heard. We therefore conjured that the cerements of death 
be loosened a little, and the light of life be allowed to stream in 
upon the spirit with its reviving, elevating influence. It is an 
earthly happy season. Therefore, let not the cypress monopolise 
our hearths, but Ict it be intermixed with the bright glossy leaves 
of the holly,—let the gay, red berries peep out in relief to the 
shadows and the green. Fail never, to bring back the cheerful- 
ness that reigned with us of yore. The jets of gas, the leaping 
flames in the grate will be as vivid as ever, so be the fire and 
warmth of joy: for brows that would wear a funeral wreath let 
innocent, heart felt delight furnish a gladsome sound. 

Still darker clouds came athwart the country’s sky, in the 
ensuing year. Our own district suffered under an unprecedented 
calamity :—that pit explosion, which for so many days held the 
heart of the whole land in agony as to the fate of those in the 
deep, sulphurous darkness. Then, there was war abroad: citizen 
warring with citizen in America,—and the consequences smiting 
Lancashire with penury.—But this is the time we need to look 
out for the silver lining of the dark and angry cloud. And this 
radiant consolation was seen at a glance,—There had been an 
immediate response through the whole land to the appeal for 
the fatherless, the widow, the hungering—and this was due to 
the example and precept of the Divine Heart which has conse- 
crated the December Holy-day. Sovereignty opened the hand 
of Charity, assumed a glory surpassing that of its imperial 
diadem. And here we were led to reflections on the blissful 
nature of generosity, the purifying strengthening power of 

“ That best portion of a good man’s love, 


His little, nameless, unremembered acts 
Of kindness and of love.” 


But the year was not without its triumphs. The International 
Exhibition with its fairy aisles, filied with the spoils of all the 
nations, gleaming with gorgeous colours, had trembled to the 
superb music wedded to the Laureate’s Inaugural Ode—the 
fabric then seemed to rise 


** Like an exhalation, with the sound 
Of dulcet symphonies and voices sweet.” 


It had scarcely passed from being a fact into a remembrance,— 
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as a wonderful aggregation of all that was rich and rare—within 
the reach of man’s wit, enterprise, or perseverance: as a power, 
drawing together all people and tongues for their amelioration.— 
This then, made a large sapphire space between the rolling 
clouds of gloom, and with its mention we thankfully and hope- 
fully bade old Christmas one more hail—Not omitting to hint 
that with all its hospitalities there be an attentive ear to 


** The still sad music of humanity," 


Twelve months’ later we were beset with busy cares—devouring 
time, though not unpleasing to the heart. Yet we forgot not our 
devoirs to the season. For herein we hold consists true love; to 
remember—We do no more at the most: all gifts and words are 
but signs that we do remember. Brief, and warm was our saluta- 
tion.—* A Merry Christmas! And many of them.” 

When the time again came round: the genial face of Father 
Christmas, smiled benignly amidst the glossy green leaves and 
gem-like berries of the holly—had over it the halo of heaven 
—the time was the Sabbath. Not for that reason, we had to 
observe, should its honours be less punctually performed, or with 
less warm-heartedness. Its supremest claims are quite in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Sabbath: such a sweet conjunc- 
tion brings the commemoration of birth and death of the Divine 
Humanity into one day. We are thus thrown on the glorious 
compromises of life: we make Sunday the holy-day—Monday 
the holiday—if we may so abuse our mother tongue. On Sun- 
day is worship, on Monday the festivities—And the town stir 
bore its usual testimony to the sincerity of the latter observance. 
The throngs in the streets, the confused musical din. Sherman’s 
raid through Georgia, a few months’ before, was nothing to the 
raids made on the grocers’ and confectioners’ shops—currants, 
raisins, figs, lemons, sugar, spices, comfits, were bravely carried 
off for the altars reared to the household deity—the dinner table. 
—Why they bring us a vision of the partakers on this blessed 
day, warming into the life and light-heartedness of the natives 
of the sunny climes from whence these luxuries come. 

We found ourselves in the next year—at a disadvantage with 
the customary associations of the season. The silent, white, 
shrouding, sparkling snow: the keen frost, making pictures of 
nights for us on our chamber panes, festooning the house-eaves 
with icicles, making the streams a highway for the flect skater: 
the stormy wind, 

** A sightless labourer, whistling at his task ;” 
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All these we missed. On looking at the sickle of the new moon, 
the air was so balmy that we might have thought it one of the 
sweetest nights of spring—To make sure of the time we had to 
go to the shops that provide the miscellaneous Christmas fare: 
then we were assured that all was right: conspicuous and beauti- 
ful was the green, gleaming holly and its burning berries: and 
heaps of sacred misletoe, torn from its woodland home: nor was 
there wanting the old rich profusion of household delicacies nor 
—But we had to pause on the word about to issue instinctively 
from our pen end: for there had been grave doubts as to the 
traditionary glory not being shorn from the all-beautiful fact— 
“Ichabod! Ichabod,” had been a general cry, anent—Roast Beef. 

Well, there had been reason for such fear. Every year has its 
Terror: the one allotted to 1865 stalked from its Russian home, 
and spread horror over all Europe. It crossed the seas in winged 
ships, invaded our own dear England, and fairly laid siege to 
Christmas— 

** Fierce as the furies, terrible as hell,” 

the Rinderpest, after having been long at our doors, would erect 
its appalling presence over our memorial mirth and festivities, 
and with its “dreadful dart” give mortal blow to the golden 
observances at the conclusion of the year.—But the fear was 
groundless. The paunch of Christmas suffered no disparage- 
ment. When that comes the state will totter. The unhappy 
witnesses of the catastrophe will be overwhelmed with plum- 
puddings and flagons of ale: they will suffer from tornadoes of 
cakes, figs, apples, nuts: water, whiskey, spirits, drenching and 
oblivious, will engulph them: a plague will fall on them of 
Pharoah-serpents and Snap-dragons: the great firmament of 
holly in the rooms will descend—a very forest of prickles, and 
sting them to the very door of death: the little robin red-breasts 
will sprinkle over them the scant leaves of the misletoe,—whilst 
some poet in foreign lands, perhaps now teething, will compose 
a pretty ballad as a companion to the “ Babes in the Woods:” 
and all the world will say,—served them right, they who allowed 
the Roast Beef of old England to be extirpated, so that neither 
the sun nor humanity knows it any more. 

Our subsequent record, referred to one of the saddest years in 
our natural history. Calamities had come thick and fast, from 
every quarter, in nearly every form. Disease sent its shafts in 
dreadful profusion through our homes: fell fever swept away the 
rosy, prattling ones: fierce cholega was through our midst like a 
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flood, In the commercial world there were dire convulsions: 
eminent firms whose reputation seemed identical with that of 
their nation, tottered, fell—and in their ruin swept thousands 
from prosperity into deepest adversity. 

** Many rich 


Have sunk, as in a dream, among the poor, 
And of the poor many have ceased to be.” 


Then, as though the chalice of the year had not been sufficiently 
filled with woe and tribulation—terrific pit explosions took place 
in Staffordshire and Yorkshire—two more mighty draughts were 
poured into it, and it was shaken until its contents fell over its 
edge, thick and fast as widow's tears.—We therefore, found that 
the resolute will is as necessary for enjoyment as for self-preser- 
vation and goodness: and though we had to weave the holly 
with trembling fingers: we had to consider that there is a golden 
compensation to every sorrow and shock of circumstances. 
“Sweet are the uses of Adversity”—and we remembered that 
going through our great industries—the manufactories were 
again resounding with their proper music: in the dusk we saw 
the furnaces and the molten metal gleaming: men hurrying to 
and fro at their ferruginous task—like shadows of the pit. The 
whistling of the steam, the thundering of the hammers were a 
right earnest forging of a glowing, merry Christmas. Every 
blow struck by a man was a raisin in the plum-pudding, an 
ounce more to the round of beef, another turn of the tap for the 
tankard.—All goes well in spite of care sitting behind the rider 
—on this Christmas, too, the wonted sallies of wit and good 
humour, we said, will flash star bright, thick and free as the late 
November erolites. 

When, after another dance of the season, we came once more 
to reap our golden dues, we had to reiterate the charter of this 
glorious time:—“ Glory to God in the highest, on earth peace, 
good-will towards man.” The year which was gathering up its 
train with icy fingers had been truly an annus mirabilis—a year 
of wonders, of painful wonders. Commerce had lain stunned 
under the fierce strokes of the previous year’s panic: The gates 
of the temple of Janus had been thrown open in the Abyssinian 
expedition: that most malignant of fiends, Internal Discord, 
had made its sacrifices in the sanctuary of home and on the 
scaffold. In our own neighbourhood we had special visitations: 
flood and fire had seamed the year with their ravages, and Christ- 
mas had been shaken by an explosion, under the most remark- 
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able circumstances on the open pastures of our Moor,—a gigantic 
knell for the passing of the soul of the sheriff of our town and 
six other persons.—For these reasons we had to recall the ancient 
workings of the Great Disposer, who has in all times educed 
good out of evil, and made all events give forth a music answer- 
ing to the angel-anthem.—After that, to our pleasantry once 
more,—* All the world’s a stage,”—is not quite the present motto, 
—but each house is a stage, for Christmas festivities: and as we 
wrote our welcome the rehearsal was going on in the markets, 
the shops, the streets with such brisk enthusiasm, that we had 
no fear for the performance itself: Looking forth again, we 
observed that the greater part of the preparatory turbulence 
arose from wide-spread skirmishing parties of boys and girls, 
confusing the footpaths, darkening the windows, thronging the 
counters. Already, 
‘** Holiday rages! nay ‘tis past a doubt, 
All Boyaom and all Girldom are let out.” 

So let it be as it has been. On the happy Christmas morn 
children voices will trouble the quietness with snatches of old 
long-lived carols: they will chant the triumphant march cf the 
hallowed day,—as certainly as they are now its peculiar heralds. 
—Still our reflexions on the year are not to be withdrawn. Dark 
memories may creep in upon us,—and it is well to have the 
divine antidote ready: it takes us, also, to other spheres of 
activity: the sweetness and sanctities of our own home will be 
enhanced by remembering the hungering, the houseless, the ill- 
clothed,—if not in sordid gain, in a richer sense, we shall learn 
the deep truth of the ancient saying :—* There is that scattercth, 
and yet increaseth.” 

In the following December we were groping our way through 
gloom and gusty rain; we were in a torpid, chrysalis condition: 
hoped for timely emergence: that our delights should duly find 
wings, and our spirits bask in the glories of Christmastide: that 
we—that is ever ourselves and each and every friend—should be 
fully capable of enjoying the accessories of the merry time,—all 
that relates to the jocund holly, the sly mistletoe, the grand 
round of beef, the portly plum-pudding, the nut-brown ale, or its 
sparkling substitute.—After all, we were needlessly depressed: 
we had not got fairly cooled after the tropical summer: meteor- 
ologists said that four or five inches more rain should fall before 
the year got its average quantity: and although for weeks it had 
been drizzle, drizzle, drizzle, the summer heat was really pulsing 
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through our veins.--Or was it that the anticipations of Christmas 
rushing upon us with fervour—the soul-born brightness of that 
time,—that gave us these ardent feelings—Away with monoto- 
nous, musty, fusty doubts and opinions. There is a little merry 
laugh in our ears: a hearty pull at our sleeve——and old 
Christmas is victorious at once. All delusion vanishes, like 
ghosts at cock-crow; if we are no longer boys and girls, there 
are plenty of boys and girls in the world, who insist upon their 
rights and the claims of the season as much as we did when 
we were boys and girls—Better submit graciously. As in our 
young years we brought our elders down from their wintry 
perch, to summer themselves in the sunshine of our gaiety and 
laughter, so let us now descend to the exuberant and intuitive 
mirth of childhood, in which beats the true immortal heart of 
Christmas. We have been threatened with croakings that the 
good old times have gone. Nothing of the kind. The Christ- 
mas beef itself stoutly denies the fact. The show this year 
boasted of one animal no less than a hundred and sixty stones 
in weight. Why that fellow is a Christmas in himself: his 
gigantic carcase would yield the dinner-fare to a very multitude. 
That ponderous and fleshy argument would annihilate once and 
for ever the fallacy some people cherish as to Christmas dying 
out. Thank Heaven, these mournful sophists are in the 
minority ; on the exercise of the unrespected franchise of good- 
fellowship on Christmas Day they, like the late ministry, will 
have to resign: they will have to give up their dark portentous 
claims into the hands of ancient, portly, sovereign Father 
Christmas: let them have the good grace not to go into 
Opposition on that day, but heartily assist in all the Ministerial 
duties of the occasion. 

In approaching the following anniversary, we cast our eyes 
backwards, looked at the shadows which hovered across the path 
along which we had come, and we became pensive, as at the 
things that can be no more—but the sigh was checked upon our 
lips, our seriousness faded like a light summer cloud,—for we 
recognised that the twelve months’ journey was less encumbered 
than its immediate predecessors with dreary incidents, heart- 
killing suspense. The great industries had improved: they had 
been subjected to no crisis: social matters had run on very 
comfortably: in politics, the great parties had displayed a 
vigour which seemed satisfactory to both.—There, certainly, we 
touched on sorrow: one great heart had become stilled—the 
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noble arena which it had graced, knew it no more: the conflict 
of debate was hushed—the contending armies of St. Stephen’s 
bowed their heads whilst the heroic Derby passed from the 
scene of their strife into the eternal silence.—To that grief we 
had needful, humble submission.—As to another, we had rather 
indignation: that the equable year was disturbed by the mixed 
noise of oaths and threats, interspersed here and there witha 
dash of warm blood—the last creation of Chaos and old Night, 
called Fenianism. Indignation, not vain regret, was ours at the 
manifestation: for we well knew that the abortion did not 
represent the true heart of Ireland, and that this madness would 
find its cure—/o Pean then did we cry upon a glorious peace- 
victory. The Great Canal was completed, bringing together 
once more the waters of the mighty seas: science in her last 
triumph was looked down upon by the Pyramids—by fourteen 
centuries.—That gave the watchword for the holy tide: Re- 
member that we are ministered unto by eighteen centuries: let 
us show our prowess in their presence, in feats of gentleness and 
charity: let our spirit be worthy of the spirit of the day, and its 
time-consecration, 

1870.—It comes once more! the birthday of the world’s hope. 
The noise of preparations are on every side without and within 
doors.—We had begun to fear that it had lost its way, or got 
buried amidst inhospitable days: Jack Frost with his glittering 
vagaries was nowhere to be scen: the feathery, crystalline snow 
was altogether missing—these winter fairy-powers seemed to 
have altogether forsaken the earth, and instead—we had wind, 
and flying rain, and Stygian gloom.—So we gathered the rags 
of our patience around us. Kept ourselves warm in our hopes 
as well as we could, till we reached the lowest step of the year. 
Submissive that the beauty of the world had temporarily tumbled 
into ruin, and that we should see no relic of it more in eighteen 
hundred and seventy: prepared, after sinking for weeks through 
slough and rain, to enter a very sepulchre of misery. When, lo! 
the shortest day of the year broke upon us with a bright, open 
smile: round its brown shoulders, the earth threw a silvery 
mantle of snow: and in the clear full light we felt the approach 
of our old friend in his oldest, friendliest way. After that, 
Christmas hastened to us with feet muffled in deep white drift,— 
consistent, seasonable, as when we see Spring’s amongst the 
grass, Summer's amongst the flowers, Autumn’s amongst the 
sheaves and fallen leaves. The foretaste of peace was cheery 
and strengthening. 
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The peace of ocean had likewise been broken: stung to raging 
madness by the scourging east wind, it thundered on the rocky 
precincts of our harbour, as though it would break through the 
ordinance of Heaven, overrun the land, and sweep humanity 
from its broad bosom. As though in earnest of suc: dreadful 
doom, it shattered and engulphed many of the wide-wandering 
arks of commerce before our eyes. But ere Christmas Eve the 
waves ceased their mighty turbulence, and rolled with little more 
excitement than in their summer gambollings. 

But wilder and more terrible peals rang in our ears than ever 
came from the artillery of the skies, or when earth and sea are 
at roaring war.—Its sound has shaken France to the foundations 
of her existence. Every morning has brought this awful rever- 
beration to our doors. Haughty Gaul in the gripe of Battle's 
mailed fist, goes through her agony with tears and blood: and 
our hearts are besieged by her pangs, as is its own proud 
metropolis. When, we might exclaim in bitterness, has the 
reign of the Prince of Peace truly to begin? When shall we 
celebrate the consummation of the Rule of Righteousness, 
instead of its Advent ?—As we wrote, lower than the thunder- 
peals of war, yet distinctly heard amidst their sympathetic tones, 
came a fresh growl of the Russian Bear from his Polar snows, 
foreboding woe to the sumptuous Queen of the Bosphorus and 
Europe's liberties—and at that tone the peoples had need to 
nerve themselves, for general right and existence are equally 
imperilled.—Oh, that the Bethlehem anthem had its Pentecost, 
and its love live in men’s lives as well as on their lips. 

Not without further menace was our joys. Just when Sol 
was breaking upon us with ancient sweetness, his omnipotence 
was threatened with a share of sick trouble. But whatever por- 
tent such eclipse had for contending nations—with whatever 
perplexity it confounded monarchs at Versailles or Wilhelmshéhe 
—a German Emperor in a French palace—a French Emperor in 
a German princely-residence—it really did not prejudice our 
own pleasures, but just gave an illustration,—that as-the sun 
came from brief obscuration with glory and heat unimpaired, so 
bursts the Golden Day of the Year from the darkness of tempest, 
discord and battle-gloom, all-triumphant joyous,—The day again 
had a twofold consecration, in falling on the Sabbath: in a word, 
we had a double Christmas: It is conjectured that the appear- 
ance of the Star of the Nativity was caused by the conjunction 
of the planets Jupiter and Saturn—a very rare and brilliant 
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phenomenon: we leave what astronomers and theologians might 
say on this matter—but take the fact in charge for its beauty, 
its poetry,—as another illustration——throwing a twofold lustre 
on the present sacred anniversary.—All this was as vain speech 
without the salt of Charity—there were energetic and successful 
efforts for making the time one of exceptional enjoyment to the 
poor—to make the Christmas cheer warm the poor man’s heart 
for half the year,—to all which we gave best wishes, and urged 
a wide gencral and individual co-operation. 

Perhaps better give our literal works here: when another circle 
was completed and we spoke on Saturday our All-hail for 
Monday’s holiday, when the land was just relieved from its 
anxiety as to its Hereditary Prince:—‘“ With every free respira- 
tion won by the Prince of Wales from the fierce illness, the 
nation itself breathes more freely, more healthily.”"—During the 
past week the moon has been filling her horn with light, and 
prepares to herald the Golden Day with a full orb. And so 
have the minds of all been gathering in old memories bright and 
multitudinous wherewith to greet and sanctify it. But when the 
tumultuous traffic of the evening is finished, and midnight 
crowned with stars, looks down upon our town and the vestal 
moon hangs high in the heavens, there will be a solemn hush ; 
not because we hear the garments of Christmas rustling through 
the night, but because the Sabbath lays its hands upon the hours 
and whispers “ Peace” across the land. The day which the 
Sabbath precedes, and inaugurates with cheerful solemnity, is 
holier than herself—“a greater than Solomon is here.”—She of 
the silver hair and spring smell, she of the sparkling eyes and 
carol voice, waited for, watched for, loved by ten thousand times 
ten thousand expectant ones, is the prime Sabbath of the year. 
The babe that came forth from her like a star emerging from a 
blank dark sky was the Lord of the Sabbath.—All things are 
most auspicious for our usual merry-making, The great dragon 
—otherwise called the Great Strike—which devoured with merci- 
less, grave-like appetite the subsistence of our working classes, 
is stricken unto death, and the homes of our artizans again feel 
the tide of commercial prosperity bringing in their deserved 
weekly freight of wages. All political convulsion is hushed, and 
we can in quietness and comfort enjoy the hallowed time. At 
such a moment we recall the noble words of Burke :—‘ It is in 
the relaxation of security, it is in the expansion of prosperity, it 
is in the hour of dilatation of the heart, and of its softening into 
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festivity and pleasure, that the real character of men is discerned. 
If there is any good in them it appears then or never.” 
Something we had to mourn over as the succeeding year was 
closing; but there was more for which we had to be thankful; 
indeed the balance is always found on the side of good in this 
mixed and puzzling world. Our ears were still familiar with the 
long, long, wail of the wind, which sometimes seemed like the 
burden of a thousand souls which it was beating down into the 
raging sea with it fierce wings. Day after day we had to deplore 
the accounts brought from every coast of the loss of vessels with 
their crews and passengers. The dread Obituary of the Sea had 
been of late the most prominent article of news, and we were 
stricken in our own heart of hearts by a calamity which saddened 
the gathering on the previous Wednesday in aid of our local 
Life Brigade. Indeed, the brave men who form these brigades, 
—these dauntless spirits ever ready to enter upon the Ocean’s 
Forlorn Hope,—who scale the imminent deadly wave instead of 
the cannon-guarded breach—who go as the messengers of Pity 
into the raging tempest of Despair—these men are worthier of a 
larger recognition than has hitherto been accorded to them. As 
for those who perish in the performance of their perilous duty, 
they are as worthy of the nation’s tears as those who fall in the 
battle shock, or die in the search of new lands. The bright part 
of the year’s history was the unprecedented prosperity which 
has been its lot. All its features were glistening with gold. The 
prices of nearly every article of commerce, and of domestic 
economy too, had advanced; and at the same time, there was 
an abundance of money; and perhaps, best of all, there has been 
a corresponding advance in the remuneration of physical labour. 
If ever autumn led in Christmas with a golden hand it did so 
in the year 73. Secreted in the regions of far north, Jack Frost 
gambolled in company with Miss Aurora Borealis; the bluster- 
ing, railing noth-east wind was locked up in his icy cave; and 
the fogs, which usually smother the short days of the year’s last 
months, were imprisoned in their murky home. Instead of these 
rude companions, or rather creators of winter, we had (until the 
Christmas week) calm and brightness from morn till eve; without 
undergoing the luxurious effort of getting up early, we had the 
privilege of secing, morning after morning, the sun come forth, 


‘* Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes, 
Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bouna him 
With all his fires and travelling glories round him,” 
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and the brief days ran over with crystal light to their last 
moments! Our “oldest inhabitants” rubbed out the wrinkles 
of their memories and affirmed—‘“ We have never known such 
fine weather, for the time of year, in all our lives.” But the 
venerable assertions of our esteemed seniors, went, we believe, 
a little in another direction four days before we wrote. The 
gentle, soft-blowing north-west wind stirred itself up during the 
night of Monday to such a pitch of force and fury that our 
“oldest inhabitants” declared that, of that also, they had never 
known such a thing before. It came across the land in such 
irresistible gusts that trees were thrown down, houses dismantled, 
tall chimneys smitten to the earth, steeples shivered, and farm- 
yards wasted, to a degree that surpasses all former records. Such 
a land-wreck occurs only in centuries. As for ourselves, we 
always thought that Shelley’s Ode to the West-Wind was only 
a warm fancy, nourished by the poetry-breathing Italy. We had 
never experienced the “wild west-wind” of which he sung. Now 
we can accept it asa fact poetically rehearsed: indeed, the fol- 
lowing lines might be taken as a striking forecast of the terrible 
gale :— 

. . ° ° ** Thou dirge 
Of the dying year, this closing night 
Will be the dome of a vast sepulchre, 


Vaulted with all this long resistless night 
Of vapours.” 


It was an inclement day, when we had next to call to our 
friends far and near; but we were not overcast, we exclaimed 
cheerily ;—* What though to some minds Nature wears a covering 
of snow—as a penitential sheet ; though the wind wailed through 
the short days and long nights, like the supplication of one at 
shrift; and though the flowers—stars of earth—have faded quite 
away, we shall not moan in suchwise, but brighten our fancies 
with the remembrance of days gone by, and the hopes that lie 
upon our future. This glittering snow, we say, is the satin 
doublet of that portly familiar form which we call Father Christ- 
mas: the wind is the sound of the bugle calling upon us to rouse 
and prepare for the strict-recurring festivities that attend his 
steps: and if the flower-stars of earth’ are gone, the star-flowers 
of the heavens are as bright as at any other time.” 

Other views there are, which must be sure to find expression 
one year or another: one of these presented itself in the new 
year. This period from the most ancient days, amidst all the 
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groups of outlying religions—has never wanted honour: and it 
has been yearly yearned for by the incarnation of Genius. The 
birth of the sun: its resurrection from the tomb of winter: its 
symbolical conquest of adverse and malignant power, by Omnipo- 
tent Goodness, have been dear to the heart of man, and afforded 
to antique theologies types for the support and hopes of the 
spiritual part of his being. And in Goethe we had the old 
groaning as the days shortened, and noontide waxed dim; and 
the old exultation when darkness lay beneath the golden foot of 
the sun. The Weimar Sage drooped, his creative powers flagged, 
as the sun’s diurnal course became more brief and his glory was 
obscured, but his vigour and gladness returned when the twenty- 
first day of December was passed and a new solar year was 
begun. With us the astronomical phenomenon, and the type 
which it subserves, are superseded by the grandest circumstance 
that has taken place upon earth, and which awakens nations from 
doubts, regrets, and indifference—Aye! it may come quietly, 
and even solemnly to many. Its approach may be so gentle,— 
to our minds it may be decked with new and sombre associa- 
tions,--that we may be startled and cry—*“ Here so soon! and 
not as of yore, with so many long and delightful anticipations! 
For all that, it is made known to us by infallible signs. Not of 
itself, but by the thousands who will not be denied the celebra- 
tion of the day. Then we once more find that it has all its old 
sanctities and pleasant affections—and that it should appear sad, 
and of a hunger-bitten visage, is but the picture of diseased 
imaginings. Thank heaven, that however benumbing may have 
been the touch of cares, we cannot be rendered altogether 
insensible to the remembrance of by-gone feelings. And greater 
thanks still, that the central fact of our religion is so embedded 
in humanity, that as its legions of youth come through the ages, 
they rejoice in it, that they make Christmas Day theirs by the 
strength of jubilant delight, and win elderly, world-worn minds 
from their apathy, and bid them feel the pleasures they knew 
when time and they were young together. 

Reflections somewhat of the same character also suggested 
themselves three years ago, as we overstepped St. Thomas's Day 
—the traditionary shortest day of the year—of winter's 
“black arch the key-stone.” The great festival held at Upsala 
in September—the brightest national circumstance in the whole 
of that year—appropriately brought to our remembrances—that 
when the oracles of northern faith were delivered there, the 
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period we have just entered upon was revered above all others by 
our Pagan forefathers. They had twelve celestial residences for 
their deities, the second of which was called Alpheim—in free 
paraphrase the Angel of Light-Home. In it ruled Freyr—to 
whom it was given in the morning of time—and he was the god 
of the sun,and his sovereignity extended throughout nature 
from the 21st December to the same day in January. This 
fable embodied the fact that the shortest day was overpast, that, 
as in eastern regions, the sun was deemed to be born again. 
And, therefore, universal merry-making. Our rejoicings at this 
season are thus but echoes from the distant centuries. We have, 
each one of us, our life-memories, but these are only of to-day; 
there are, too, our historic memories, and they are but of those 
yesterdays which— 
** Have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death.”’ 


Indeed, when we look back, and, in the absence of the historic 
voice, listen to the whispers of tradition, it seems as though the 
torch of Christmas joy has been passed from year to year over 
the remotest and dimmest hills of time. Aye, that upon them it 
has descended from a very eternity of unrecorded eras. Some 
nineteen hundred years ago, however, it grew bright with a super- 
natural radiance over the land of Palestine,and then got crowded 
with the most celestial hopes that ever dawned upon man. It is 
in fulness of heart at that reconsecration that the nations of 
Christendom now hold high festival. It is with the spirit then 
sent abroad through the jearth—like a Pentecost of love—that 
our own land is now moved—and the greeting flies from all to 
all—* A merry Christmas.” 

So has it continued.—Two years ago we could not overlook 
the carly winter, and its phenomena—when the skaters had a 
glorious epoch, and held high revel even by moonlight, when 
the eaves of our houses wore deep crystal beards, and in the 
mornings our ice-emblazoned lattice presented one of the loveliest 
objects in creation ; we beheld suns, and stars, shining plumage, 
mountains, silvery plumage, gleaming lakes before leaving our 
chambers—and all from the simple exhalations in the room— 
creations of the breath of man. We could not help considering 
the beautiful side of the wintry season, in spite of its biting 
severity: and endeavouring to apply the lesson.—However 
serious a matter life may be, of all that is to be avoided, is 
clothing oneself with the sackcloth of sorrow and vain regrets 
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against the coming holy Tide—which ever has been and ever 
must be a day of joy. 

Last year’s greeting is too recent to be interesting,—we but 
told again one of the old, old stories; tried to put a new face 
upon it: if we did not, or did succeed, is no matter,—if only the 
music of the heart under it beats to the old-fashioned tune of 
Cheerfulness at Home, and Charity Abroad. 

Thus have we beguiled the years: many may have done better, 
and we are glad of it,—only let it not be said that we have 
supped on sorrows, when other provision was to be had. Never 
have we withdrawn from the Feast of Joy—It has, indeed, been 
one of our felicities, to note how loud, how wide, how deep are its 
testimonies—peculiarly through this Day, the hostile elements 
are despised, as it were amidst the laughter of girls and men: in 
the womb of winter Nature herself makes manifest her jubilant 
energies: she asserts her immortality, her copious and super- 
abundant resources—thrice blessed be the time. The merciful 
nepenthes introduced by science, which steal terror from death 
and pain—for these mankind has to be grateful ; but how much 
more for the High Day which Christianity has given for the 
healing of the nations, where trials of life may be forgotten, and 
its raptures alone be known, 

One word more. Christmas in the very giving of all that we have 
said has given more. Ifone thing more than another has opened 
to us the delightful fountain of writing—has been an active, im- 
pelling, brightening power—it has been Christmas. She permits 
of all the freedom of fancy and gay impulse when speaking of 
her. Often through long months of the year our pen has slum- 
bered. The Christmas record has awakened it, and it has then 
gone forward with triumphant delight. 
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OUR PORTRAITS. 


JOSEPH DODDS, M.P. 


FEW more noteworthy examples of men who have risen can be 
quoted than that of Joseph Dodds, the present M.P. for Stock- 
ton, who, from being a land surveyor’s clerk has risen to be the 
head of one of the largest legal firms in the north of England, 
director of iron companies innumerable, and finally to the most 
honourable position a commoner can boast of—that of member 
of Parliament. 

Mr. Dodds was born sixty-one years ago at Winston, in Tees- 
dale, and is the son of a plain Durham farmer, who gave to his 
son nought save a good country education and that sturdy frame 
which, coupled with indomitable perseverance, have led him on 
to his present position. 

Young Dodds received no expensive education, simply such a 
one as scores of other lads received in the “good old times.” 
His letters he learnt at that great institution of fifty years ago, a 
dame’s school. From the dame’s school he was sent to the parish 
school of Winston, and left it to complete his education at Gain- 
ford School, then, as now, a well-known north country seat of 
learning. Here he distinguished himself in many subjects, but 
specially in the classics. He left school at the age of seventeen 
years, but ere he quitted Gainford he had gained that position 
dear to all school boys, and most awe-inspiring to the youngsters 
—captain of the school, and, as captain, he was deservedly pop- 
ular. He commenced his business career under the care of the 
late Mr. Bowes, of Darlington, but did not stay in this situation 
very long, leaving it to go into the employ of Mr. Wheldon, of 
Barnard Castle, with whom he stayed until 1841. In this year 
he was prevailed upon to go to Stockton, to the office of his rela- 
tive, Mr. Bowser, land agent, Mr. Bowser hinting at the possibility 
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of his one day succeeding to the business. At the same time he 
acted as a clerk in the office of Messrs. Bayley and Newby, soli- 
citors, to the former of whom he was articled, on the understand- 
ing that he would, upon completing his clerkship, be taken into 
partnership by Mr. Bayley. The death of this gentleman, how- 
ever, prevented the plan being carried into effect, and, accord- 
ingly, when he had duly qualified himself as a solicitor, Dodds 
started business for himself in Stockton in 1847. 

His practice was at this time so small, notwithstanding his 
having acquired that of Mr. Bayley, that even his most sanguine 
friends could hardly look forward to his attaining such a practice 
as he has since done. 

The first public office Mr. Dodds held in Stockton was indeed 
humble enough, merely that of a committeeman and honorary 
secretary of the local Mechanics’ Institute. In a short time, how- 
ever, and at the early age of thirty-three years, he obtained a seat 
at the municipal board as a councillor. In 1857 he was elected 
mayor, and had the pleasure of opening, during his year of office, 
a new road between Stockton and Middlesbro’, In the year fol- 
lowing that of his mayoralty he was unanimously elected, on the 
motion of his friend, Mr. H. W. F. Bolckow, chief clerk to the 
Tees Conservancy Commissioners, and whilst occupying this 
office he gained his first insight into that business of legislation 
with which he has since become so intimately acquainted. 

The commissioners had before Parliament at this time “ The 
Tees Conservancy Act, 1858,” and it was Mr. Dodds’ duty to see 
this Bill through Parliament, which duty he ably and successfully 
performed. 

The Act confers on the commissioners powers which are some- 
what unique. By it the value of all land reclaimed from the Tees 
is divided between the commissioners, the Crown, and the front- 
ager, the commissioners getting half, and the Crown and the 
frontager each a quarter of the value. 

Henceforth the people of Stockton looked upon Mr. Dodds 
as their good fairy, he was their friend, their benefactor. A few 
years ago a smartly-conducted north country journal, 7/e Domine, 
now defunct, published a portrait of Mr. Dodds, in which he was 
depicted as the genius of the Tees, and this position he most 
truly holds. Let a design be meditated which might harm their 
river, it is to Dodds that the people of Stockton call for help. 

For instance, Mr. Ralph Ward-Jackson wished his Durham 
and Cleveland Union Railway to cross the Tees by means of a 
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chain ferry. Stockton objected, called upon the river genius, and 
the chain ferry project vanished into thin air. Again, the North 
Eastern Railway Company wished to have a railway bridge 
across the Tees, below Stockton. Stockton objected to this also 
through Mr. Dodds, and up to to-day Stockton is free from the 
railway bridge. 

Meanwhile Mr. Dodds’ practice was assuming large propor- 
tions ; indeed, he had deemed it advisable to take into partner- 
ship Mr. John Trotter, the eldest son of his old friend the late 
Charles Trotter, and the firm was for many years Dodds and 
Trotter. It has been said that at this time the firm had one of 
the largest, if not, indeed, the largest practice in the north of 
England. 

Having enslaved Stockton, Mr. Dodds was urged by many 
friends to embark with them in various departments of the iron 
trade, then in the heyday of its prosperity. 

The ‘cute brain of the Stockton lawyer at once conceived that 
money was to be made here. He entered with his whole cnergy 
into the iron industry, and eventually became one of the most 
influential men in this trade. 

Mr. Dodds’ parliamentary career dates from the time when 
Stockton returned its first member. When this borough was 
enfranchised in 1868, the Liberals of the place were not long in 
selecting their candidate. For years Mr. Dodds had been looked 
up to as its head and front, in fact, so dear was their idol to the 
Stocktonians that it has been said “ Dodds could do better with- 
out his Stockton than Stockton without its Dodds.’ Who then 
was so fit to represent Stockton in Parliament as Mr. Dodds? 
The general cry was “ Dodds,” and, in reply, Dodds eventually 
accepted an invitation from three-fourths of the constituency to 
become the Liberal candidate. But in thus responding to the 
public cry, he placed himself in a rather awkward position. For 
some time he had been the friend and occasional adviser of the 
Vane family, frequently visiting the Marquis of Londonderry at 
his seats of Wynyard Park and Garrow Tower. It was against 
one of this family, Lord Ernest Vane Tempest, that Mr. Dodds 
had to contend. If Mr. Dodds persevered in his resolution to 
contest the borough, he would probably lose a most influential 
friend. Undeterred by this, a consideration which would have 
made many another man give way, Mr. Dodds decided to go on 
in the way he had chosen, and, at the expiration of a severe 
struggle, lasting in all four months, he was duly returned as first 
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M.P. for Stockton, polling in the contest about three votes to 
each one of his opponent. Not content with simply returning 
him as their member, the people of Stockton still further showed 
their appreciation of Mr. Dodds by generously defraying the 
whole of his election expenses, amounting to some £1,500. 

As an M.P., Mr. Dodds is not of those men who think that 
they fulfil their duty to the constituency by voting at their party’s 
call. He has taken an active part in parliamentary work, and, 
during the period of his first sitting in Parliament, he introduced 
a bill of his own on the subject of the amendment of the Sal- 
mon Fishery Act. But the time came for a fresh election, and 
Mr. Dodds was again selected as Stockton’s candidate. So un- 
mistakeable had been his victory at the 1868 election, that it was 
expected in 1874 no one would stand against him. A Mr. Bar- 
rington, however, came forward as the Tory candidate, with 
what result may be guessed. Mr. Dodds won by even a greater 
maiority than in 1868. Not content with returning him a second 
time, the people of Stockton again paid Mr. Dodds’ election ex- 
penses, an example which was followed at the last election, when 
Mr. Dodds was returned a third time for Stockton, his opponent 
being Mr. Digby Seymour. The miserable amount of votes this 
gentleman polled, must surely have convinced outsiders that Mr. 
Dodds may represent Stockton so long as he is spared and cares 
to do so. 

Mr. Dodds married in 1847 Ann, a daughter of Mr. William 
Smith, of Stockton, by whom he had three sons and three daugh- 
ters. All three sons took degrees at Cambridge, and the eldest, 
Matthew Bowser Dodds, is now a member of the firm of Dodds 
and Co., and a Town Councillor, and is destined to take his 
father’s place. 


WILLIAM WHITE, F.S.A. 


WILLIAM WHITE, the well-known architect, of whose works 
Eastlake speaks in high terms in his “ History of the Gothic 
Revival,” was born at Blakesley in Northamptonshire, in the 
year 1825. He is the son of a clergyman, who resided within a 
few miles of the great Sir Gilbert Scott’s mother and her family, 
the intimacy with whom suggested his future profession. Placed 
with Mr. Squirhill at Leamington, in whose service he acquired 
a general technical knowledge of his profession, he was, in the 
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respect of drawing and the study of art, almost whollv self-taught, 
and hence the observation often made, that “his drawing did not 
do justice to his work.” Partly on this account, and partly from 
knowing the enormous sums of money wasted upon them, and 
the ignorance and unfairness with which they were commonly 
conducted, he very rarely entered into architectural competitions, 
but he obtained “ Special” honourable mention for his designs | 
for the Crimean Memorial Church at Constantinople. A few 
months in Spring Gardens in the same room with congenial 
spirits, in the persons of Mr. Street and Mr. Bodley, and dili- 
gent study of old buildings—first in his native country, and 
afterwards on the Continent—stood in the place of those re- 
sources which are now so well supplied by the Architectural 
Association, of which body Mr. White has ably acted as 
President. 

Commencing practice in the year 1847, the first few years of 
his career were spent at Truro, where he designed the block 
of buildings, consisting of the Bank and Solicitors’ Offices, which 
occupy the site of the Old Stannery Court, and afterwards the 
Bank of St. Columb. He built and restored numerous churches 
in the county, amongst which were Baldiu, St. Gerrans, St. 
Hillary, St. Phillack, St. Petroc-Minor, Lamorran, and subse- 
quently New Quay, Merifield by Torpoint, Anthony and St. 
John’s. Amongst many domestic works in the same county, 
he undertook the renovation of the ancient and interesting 
moated Rectory of St. Columb, for the Rev. Dr. Samuel Walker; 
and his first important work after his removal to London, was 
the Church of All Saints, Notting Hill, Kensington Park, with 
its lofty stone tower still unfinished. A painting by Mr. F. 
Holliday at the East end of this Church, is given as the frontis- 
piece in “ Eastlake’s History of the Gothic Revival,” which con- 
tains, also, a sketch of Mr. White’s part in this movement. Of 
the illustrations of our subject’s works given by Eastlake, is. the 
House at Humewood, for the late Member for Wicklow, W. W. 
Fitzwilliam Dick, Esq. This building is of a baronial Gothic 
style, and every portion, down to the minutest detail of the 
fittings, was executed from designs carefully worked out by Mr. 
White who read a paper descriptive of the work, which was pub- 
lished in the “ Transactions of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects,” 

Though much given to antiquarian research, and especially 
orthodox in the internal arrangement of his Churches, Mr. White 
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has not allowed his acquaintance with medizval architecture to 
affect the character of his plan, which is studied with great atten- 
tion to modern convenience and requirements, nor has less care 
been bestowed on the details and fittings, whether of a construc- 
tional or ornamental character. They exhibit in many features 
of the house, evidence of that artistic design by which alone we 
can hope to revive in these degenerate days the true spirit of 
ancient handiwork. 

Mr. White was the architect for the Church at Lyndhurst, a 
drawing of which—together with a description—is ably given by 
Eastlake in the “ History of the Gothic Revival.” This Church 
is situated in the New Forest, now celebrated for Leighton’s 
painting of the Ten Virgins. 

Between the years 1850 and 1860, the list of English architects 
who devoted themselves more especially to the building and re- 
storation of Churches, largely increased. Messrs. E. Christian, 
J. Clark, S. S. Tenlon, and j. H. Hakewill were amongst those 
who followed, with more or less tendency to individual peculiari- 
ties, in the footsteps of the late Sir Gilbert Scott; while a 
certain number of younger men, including Messrs. G. E. Street, 
H. Woodyer, G. F. Bodley, and W. White, showed an early in- 
clination to strike out in a new line for themselves, 

Amongst the Churches built by Mr. White in and around 
London, are St. Saviour’s, in Aberdeen Park, Highbury, for the 
Rev. Prebendary W. D. Morrice; St. Mark’s, Battersea Rise; St 
Peter's, Plough Lane, with Mission Room adjoining; St. Mat- 
thew’s, Lavender Hill, all of which were for the Rev. Canon T. 
Erskine Clarke, and St. Mark’s, Hanwell, the closing ministerial 
work of the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, where, also, he built several 
houses in the old I"nglish cottage style, one of which he has 
occupied till recently. 

Amongst the country churches (the first of which Mr. White 
built for his brother, who is now the Archdeacon of Graham’s 
Town), are Masboro’, Derwent, and Park Gate, near Sheffield, 
Elvington, North Ormsby, and Stockton-on-Tees, Sharow, near 
Ripon, Freemantle and Woolston, near Southampton, Holy 
Trinity, Barnstaple, Bourton by Banbury, Felbridge by East 
Grinstead, Fenny Stratford, Bucks, and Langdon Hills, near 
Stanford-le-Hope. He has designed several churches for the 
Cape of Good Hope, and has at the present time in hand the 
Cathedral proposed to be built at Madagascar by his brother-in- 
law, the Bishop. 
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Amongst his numerous parochial buildings, may be named 
the schools at North Church, by Berkhampstead, Great Maple- 
stead, Masboro’, Longbridge-Deverill, Mevagissey, the rectories 
of Ruan-Lanihorne, Cornwall, Stanhoe by Lynn, and Langdon 
Hills, together with the vicarages of Haydour, by Sleaford, Great 
Mapleshead, Beaminster, St. Margaret's at Cliff, two vicarages at 
Halstead, Boxgrove, Lyminster, and St. Mary Abbott, Kensington, 
for the present Bishop of Litchfield, and the large parochial room 
adjoining for his successor, the Hon. and Rev. E. Carr Glyn. 
Amongst the most interesting of the Church restorations so ably 
executed by Mr. White, are Newland in the Forest of Dean, 
Adisham, near Dover; West Wittering, Sussex, Preston by 
Wingham, Great Maplestead, Bletchley, Selbourne and Witham 
Friary, built by Hugh of Lincoln; and of ancient domestic build- 
ings besides St. Columb, the Rectory of Dartington, Devon, the 
ancient palace of Bishopscourt, near Exeter, with its original 
Chapel, the seat of John Garratt, Esq., Tarporley Rectory, 
Cheshire, and the old Manor House of Marshalls, near Edgware, 
Quy Hall, near Cambridge, the seat of the late Clement Francis, 
Esq. Of the country houses erected from designs, and under 
the superintendence of our subject, may be enumerated one for 
J. C. Moore-Stevens, Esq., at Winscote, North Devon; also one 
for the late Gilbert Ansley, Esq., at the How, St. Ives, Copt- 
Hewick, and Sharow Lodge, near Ripon. Amongst Mr. White’s 
scholastic works we find houses and buildings in corinection with 
Winchester, Rugby, Eton, Marlborough, Shrewsbury, Haileybury 
(preparatory school) for the Rev. J. C. Marshall, Barnet, and the 
Forest School, Walthamstow. Of institutions, we find him the 
architect of St. Michael’s Home at Wantage, Cottage Hospital 
at Andover, new wing to training college at Salisbury. 

Mr. White married first in 1855, Ellen Floyer, daughter of the 
Rev. George J. Cornish, Vicar of Kenwyn (the old friend of 
Keble), a family of royal descent, as traced by Sir John Maclean 
in his history of the Deanery of Trigg Minor, Cornwall, in two 
distinct lines of pedigree from Edward I. and Edward III. Mr. 
White again married in 1877, after a widowhood of eleven years, 
Jane Bateson, daughter of the late Charles Warren Cooke, Esq., 
of Clay Hill, Tottenham, a lady who has for many years devoted 
herself to the amelioration of the condition of governesses of 
the better class, and to the founding of the Home now estab- 
lished at 31, Colville Square. Mr. White is an ardent lover of 
flowers and natural scenery, and a persistent pedestrian. He is 
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a Member of the Alpine Club, enjoying a climb over some of 
the higher accessible peaks and passes without aspiring after 
new conquests, 

Our subject’s antecedents are perhaps best known by his 
relation to the family of the Rev. Gilbert White, of Selbourne, 
his grand-uncle. The Church of South Warnbcrough, Hants, 
contains many medieval brasses and tombs of the family, the 
most conspicuous of these being one to Sir Thomas White, of 
Canterbury, with effigies of himself and his wife Alice, and 
statuettes of their fifteen sons and six daughters. Mr. White 
claims kinmanship also to William of Wykeham. 

Mr. White in conjunction with his architectural works, has 
found time to give attention to literary pursuits, and has written 
numerous papers, together with many excellent lectures, upon 
subjects connected with Church building and Church arrange- 
ments, construction and restoration, together with cognate sub- 
jects; Archeology, Polychromy, and Metallurgy, as well as upon 
the passing controversies of the day, on these and similar topics, 
In the year 1853, he read a paper before the Ecclesiological (late 
Camden Society) in which paper he drew attention to the use of 
geometrical proportion in medizval buildings, insisting on its 
necessity for successful design. In this excellent paper he seeks 
to show that a great amount of the failure in modern design has 
taken place from a breach of the laws of natural construction 
and from the deluding attempts of many architects to accommo- 
date the ground plan to the elevations. 

This well and thoughtfully studied paper by Mr. White, should 
be read carefully by those interested in art subjects, as it gives 
a vast amount of good argument in a very short space; it con- 


tains sketches from Steyning Church, Sussex, and St. John’s, 


Wappenbury, Warwickshire, and St. Mary’s Chapel, Temple 
Balsall, Warwickshire; these buildings he describes geometri- 
cally; it is a valuable paper to those studying Church archi- 
tecture. 

Mr. White is the author of a small treatise on “ Domestic 
Plumbing and Water Service;” and also of a small treatise on 
the “ Knapsack and its Contents,” which little work indicates his 
natural turn for invention. The Hansom Cab was the invention 
of an architect, and Mr. White has been looked upon as a “bene- 
factor to the walking community,” in the invention of the knap- 
sack which is perfectly free from pressure on the back or drag 
on the front of the arm, affording the chest and lungs full space 
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for ventilation and respiration. Mr. White is the author of an 
admirable little work on church arrangement. | 

Mr. White has in his possession a highly interesting family 
relic, in the shape of a George ribbon of Charles I. It has 
descended to him in a direct manner from an ancestor, Mr. 
Benjamin Hide, an officer at Carrisbrook, to whom the king 
presented it as a parting memorial for kindness shewn to him 
during his imprisonment in that Castle. The formal handwriting 
of that century, upon the time-stained paper in which it was 
preserved, testifies that, “ This was a George Ribbon of King 
Charles the I. It was given to Mr. Benjamin Hide, when the 
king was a prisoner in the Isle of Wight, and kept in memory of 
that good king.” It may be remembered that Henry, Cardinal 
Duke of York, the last of the Stuarts, sent on his death-bed to 
George III. the same jewel of the Garter which Charles I. wore 
on the scaffold. Mr. White owns also a remarkable swivelled 
two-faced seal of that period found in the garden of the same 
relative, the Rev. Sampson H. White by whom the ribbon was 
bequeated to him, in the neighbourhood of some of the royalist 
battles in Northamptonshire. 

The seal is made of hardened iron, and has withstood the 
ravages of time and rust, even though it had been for centuries 
exposed to atmospheric influence on or near the surface of the 
ground. On one side is the head, apparently of an armed man 
(not possessing the finely cut features of a Stuart), and on the 
obverse a cross and crown with the motto, “ Be thou faithful unto 
death,” surrounding it. 


BALTHAZAR FOSTER, M.D. 


DR. FOSTER is descended from a Hampshire family of consider- 
able antiquity, and of some renown. He was born near Cam- 
bridge in 1840,'and was educated at the Grammar School, 
Drogheda, and afterwards at the Medical School of the Royal 
College of Surgeons, and at Trinity College, Dublin. While a 
student at College, he distinguished himself by his intimate 
knowledge of anatomy, and was, in consequence of this pro- 
ficienty, appointed as Senior Prosector of Anatomy in the 
school; Professor Macalister, the present Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology in the University of Dublin, was Mr. Foster's 
co-Prosector, He was also Clinical Assistant to Professor Stokes 
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at the Meath Hospital, Dublin. Early in 1860 he became a 
member of the College of Surgeons and the College of Physi- 
cians, and on his applying for the offices of Demonstrator of 
Anatomy and Medical Tutor in Queen’s College, Birmingham, 
he was elected on account of his high reputation as an anatomist 
in Dublin. He was at the same time, also, appointed as Assis- 
tant Physician to the Queen’s Hospital in that town, and four 
years afterwards he was appointed Physician. 

Dr. Foster went to Birmingham in 1860, and commenced as 
teacher at Queen’s College in October of that year, and in 1864 
became Professor of Anatomy. In 1865 he resigned this office, 
and accepted that of Lecturer on Materia Medica at Sydenham. 
The inducement to this change was the fact that he might be 
able more effectively to promote the amalgamation of the two 
schools. This desirable event took place in 1868, and Dr. Foster 
was then appointed joint Professor of Medicine with Dr. Russell, 
but for the last few years he has filled the Chair of Medicine 
alone. 

In 1868, Dr. Foster was elected Physician to the Birmingham 


General Hospital. He had selected to remain in that town, . 


although, in 1861, he had a very good and flattering offer from 
the late Professor John Morgan to return to Dublin as Medical 
Tutor at the Royal College of Surgeon’s School. 

Dr. Foster is a large and able contributor to medical litera- 
ture, his works having obtained a great success, and those on 
the more popular aspects of sanitation and public health have: 
proved eminently useful in creating a sound public opinion on 
this most important and vital subject. As early as 1863 he 
began to publish papers on Clinical Medicine in the Dudlin 
Quarterly Fournal of Medical Science, the Medical Times aud 
Gazette, and other periodicals devoted to medical subjects. In 
1866 he wrote on the Sphygmograph, and published the first 
book in England on its use, and was one of the earliest medical 
authorities to advocate its importance as an aid in researches 
on the circulation. On this important subject Dr. Foster read 
a paper, and suggested improvements in the instrument, at a 
meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Nottingham in 1866. His treatise on this sub- 
ject has been described by a high medical authority to be “a 
most explicit, full, and undoubtedly faithful description of the 
instrument by a practical physician, and an industrious clinical 
teacher.” He contributed papers on the Sphygmograph and 
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Cardiograph, and others on the pulse and its form as revealed 
by the first-named instrument, in the ¥ournal of Anatomy and 
Physiology, and papers on the same subjects to other medical 
journals. 

In 1870, Dr. Foster contributed an important essay to the 
volume published by the Speculative Club, entitled “ Method 
and Medicine.” This essay was also published separately, and 
attracted considerable attention. One medical journal described 
it as “an eloquent and successful attempt to show that method 
and medicine are more intimately connected than some have as- 
serted.” Another critic wrote: “It displays at once the scholar- 
ship of an able physician, and the style of a by no means 
inexperienced writer.” 

Of the many useful and important papers read and published 
by Dr. Foster, we can only refer to a few of those which have 
a more general as compared with a professional interest. Of 
these we may specially note a lecture on the “Prevention of 
Disease,” delivered at the recovery of the Prince of Wales in 
1872, entitled “The Prince’s Illness: its Lessons.” After some 
most useful general observations, Dr. Foster refers with special 
emphasis to such questions as Poisoned Water, Poisoned Air, 
House Drainage, and Ventilation. 

Another very important popular address of Dr. Foster’s is 
entitled “How we Die in Large Towns.” “It was written,” 
he says, “for the purpose of placing before the working classes, 
the lessons taught by the statistics of the comparative mortality 
of our large towns. The improvement in the health of our 
great centres of population requires the intelligent co-operation 
of the people, quite as much as the wise action of the local 
sanitary authorities. The former of these two requirements at 
present seems the more urgent, and this lecture is an attempt to 
promote the growth of the necessary knowledge, by stating in a 
simple form some facts respecting the high death-rate of large 
towns. When a knowledge of the course of disease is more 
widely diffused among the people, they will no longer withhold 
the co-operation necessary to lessen the sanitary defects of their 
homes.” | 

In 1874 Dr. Foster published his ofus magnum, “Clinical 
Medicine > Lectures and Essays.” This goodly volume of prac- 
tical medical experience is a perfect storehouse of honest labour, 
faithfully performed; the subjects treated of are beyond our 
sphere, and a review of the book beyond our province; suffice 
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it to say that it won the cordial praise of the best medical 
authorities. 

Dr. Foster has not absolutely confined his life to professional 
labours, but has taken a good share in the public work of his 
adopted town. He acted as Secretary to the Health Section of 
the Social Science Congress at its meeting in Birmingham in 
1868 ; he was also joint Honorary Secretary with the late Mr. 
J. S. Wright, M.P., in the Grammar School Reform Association, 
from the commencement to the close of its onerous labours; he 
was also the first President of the Irish Graduates’ Association 
on its formation in 1878, and since that time he has acted as its 
Treasurer. In 1878 he was elected President of the Medical Bene- 
volent Society, and is at the present time one of its Trustees; he 
is a Doctor of Medicine of the University of Erlangen; a Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians of London; a Fellow of the 
Royal Medico-Chirurgical, Pathological, and Medical Societies 
of London; Honorary Member of the Surgical Society of Ireland, 
Honorary Corresponding Member of the Physico-Medical Society 
of Erlangen; Consulting Physician to the West Bromwich Hos- 
pital, and the Birmingham Ear and Throat Infirmary. For the 
current year 1880-81 he is President of the University Graduates’ 
Club, Birmingham. 
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HARMONY OF THE EARTH AND 
THE HEAVENS. 


By JOSHUA PRUSOL. 


THE harmony of creation cannot well be enlarged upon without 
a few remarks on that atom of the universe with which we are 
most familiar—the earth. Its different clements, from their 
universality, in the first place necessarily arrest the attention, 
namely, light, heat, water, the earth itself and its atmosphere ; 
which may be summed up in the old formula, earth, air, water 
and fire. Without light and heat there could be no life, were 
there no water all things would perish, and in the absence of 
atmosphere we should instantly cease to exist, and, last of all 
the fruits which the earth produces sustain life. What beautiful 
harmony is exemplified in all combined! If any one of these 
clements were absent there could be no life, and all would be 
desolation; but joined together, the world, to the few who know 
how to enjoy it, is a paradise. Of all these wonderful elements 
the atmosphere is the grand centre, and the utility of the others 
radiates from it. The heat so indispensable to us is all inherent 
in the atmosphere; but is raised to a higher or lower degree by 
the presence of light, according to the angular direction its rays 
descend upon it. It is to the same heat natural to the atmos- 
phere that we have water, for without it everything that is liquid 
would be dry rock, and also through its beneficence we owe all 
things the earth produces. 

In all these things how beautiful is harmony and creative 
wisdom made manifest! And descending in the scale of nature, 
the same perfection of harmony displays itself in all things 
animate and inanimate, down to the meanest insects, These 
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last are the creatures which men most loathe and despise, and 
such is our universal ignorance concerning them that, were it in 
our power, except a few favourites, we would gladly exterminate 
the whole insect tribe; yet, at least that portion of them which 
burrow underground, are of vastly greater value than all other 
animals or animated beings combined. The horse, the cow, the 
sheep, the camel, and such like are all of great value to us, but 
the lowly creatures which toil below the surface are of vastly 
greater utility, for itis through their labours all vegetation grows, 
and without which the world would be a desert and bare of 
every vestige of life. Take, for instance, the crawling worm, the 
greatest friend of the farmer. Above all things it delights in a 
loose soil turned up by the plough, and in cultivated lands it 
thus swarms in abundance. Some animals of a higher order 
burrow so far as is necessary for protection; the hole of the 
worm is also its stronghold, but quite irrespective of its own 
safety, it instinctively continues its labours without ceasing, in 
running its zig zag passages in all directions, and with numer- 
ous adits from the surface. The toils of this worm and millions 
of others with their congeners, continue incessant during their 
lives, boring new endless and crooked passages, as deep down as 
the root fibres penetrate. They thus keep the soil constantly 
open below, through which, from innumerable adits to the surface, 
currents of air pass through, so that the seeds of the husband- 
man, from the labours of what he treats as loathsome pests 
below, spring up and bring forth in abundance for his support. 
These are the creatures which, by their labours give life to 
agricultural produce, and without which it could not exist, but 
they cannot go down deeper than what will give life to surface 
vegetation. Nature however has provided another class of bur- 
rowing insects in endless variety, which bore their passages down 
in all directions to the deepest roots of our forest trees. We are 
all familiar with the grubbing up of tree roots as incumbrances, 
and to a close observer, so far as the fibres of their deepest roots 
radiate, the ground will be seen honeycombed with passages, 
large and small,down to the imperceptible. Through these 
passages currents of air continually run to the widest extent of 
their roots and their remotest fibres, by which the trees receive 
their sustenance, and without which they would die. Sink 
where you will, these patient labourers are never found below the 
level of vegetation, and wherever vegetation exists they are 
always there toiling on round their roots and giving them life 
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the clearest possible proof that every green thing owes its 
existence to their incessant labours. 

Vegetation would die without inhalation from below and above. 
The air is their life from above, the same as other animated 
beings, and like them they must have food to sustain them, or 
else they would die of hunger. Animals swallow this food in 
the gross state, to be digested and relieved by nature of the 
non-nutritious ; the food of vegetables is in the ground from which 
they spring, and they imbibe the elixir of their food, not in the 
gross, but in the pure atomic state, and thus requiring no diges- 
tion it circulates in the state that it is imbibed up through the 
tree or plant,imparting to it both nourishment and growth. 
Without this constant supply it would soon die of inanition, but 
through continued currents of air its atomic food is swallowed, 
and its life is sustained. It is through the worm and its con- 
geners that the air in abundance descends down through 
millions of surface adits to the roots of vegetation, and were it 
not for their labours, the life-giving element would be hermeti- 
cally sealed out, vegetation would be impossible, and nothing of 
life could exist in our world.* If the civilised races of antiquity 





* This remarkable trait in natural history not being hitherto published, its truth can 
be demonstrated by experiments open to all. In the first place it will be granted that 
these underground insects with their passages in all directions wherever there is a clod 
of soil, and their millions of adits down from the surface, convey a constant draft of 
air which permeates to the roots of all vegetation, and without the labours of these des- 
pised creatures no air could descend. Keeping these self-evident facts in view, hermeti- 
cally seal from the ingress of air a small plot~a flower-bed would be suitable— 
trenching round it fully as deep as the grubs work, and cover the sides and top with a 
coating of cement—taking care to use a harmless compost close to the flower stalks. 
Do the work carefully and the grubs below will die for want air, anda hard crust will 
be formed through which no others from outside can bore through. The vegetation 
thus deprived of air from beneath gradually dies, not for the want of breath, for that 
they inhale from above, but from inanition or hunger, which is slowef in its effects. 
Shut out the upper air and they quickly expire, but that element denied to their roots 
their sustenance is cut off, and they succumb at a slower rate ; but a short period of 
patient waiting will prove that it is equally efficacious in destroying them. 

Another experiment may be made as follows : Take a necessary quantity of rich 
mould and use boiling water either by boiling the mould or otherwise, to destroy all 
living germs within it. Place an equal quantity of it in two separate boxes in its 
wet state that it may cohere so closely that no currents of air can pass through it, and 
in each box plant flowers, insert seeds, and dub in cuttings. Cover one box with glass 
so that air may find entrance but no live grubs, and leave the other open and put them 
both out, the’ closed one in a high position out of the reach of the worm, Everything 
in the open box will germinate and grow, by reason that instinct leads the grubs 
into it where their labours are wanted, but in the other box they cannot get, and thus 
for the want of air below the roots will be found to perish, and the seeds will rot but 
not germinate. 
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had only discovered the worm to be the most useful created 
being, and to whose labours they owed existence, they would 
have bowed down to it as a Deity, and the time may come that 
instead of trampling upon it as a loathsome creature, the presence 
of one of them will raise in our more enlightened Christian 
hearts a higher feeling of reverence for that Mighty Being, who 
works so many wonders in undisturbed harmony for our happi- 
ness. 

It is essential to fulfil the functions of these lowly toilers 
below ground, which give life to the world, that their innumerable 
species should rise up from larvae, and increase in millions to 
maturity, in a time marvellously short. Without their rapid 
increase they could not fulfil the part assigned to them by 
Nature, and as they live on the vegetation their labours pro- 
duce, were there no check upon their increase, they would 
swarm so enormously as to eat up every green thing. Here 
Nature steps in and keeps the balance even by the creation of 
another toiler, the laborious ant, which devours them as its 
natural prey, making it impossible that they can increase to 
excess. The insect toilers are always found sufficiently 
numerous on all dry lands on which the sun shines, and every 
islet of the sea where green things spring up, and wherever they 
are, the ants are,in proportionate number, living upon them. 
On cultivated lands, colonies of ants are always found thickly 
spread over them, and over pasture land a tuft of grass could 
scarcely be disturbed without revealing their presence, whilst in 
the forests they swarm in numbers, in the same proportion as 
their prey abounds underneath. 

The ant is by nature an omnivorous animal, and will collect 
its stores from whatever sources that are most promising, 
especially its grain and seeds, but it chiefly lives upon prey, and 
in the open, being slow of foot, it for the most part, lays hold of 
its victims by stratagem and surprise. Their natural prey, how- 
ever, and that which they can most easily circumvent, is the 
worms and insects which spend their lives in running endless 
passages below, that run hither and thither, up and down, right 
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The principle is further illustrated by what most men once in their lives have 
witnessed—rubbish shot out in bulk round trees. It is sometimes very convenient to 
get rid of excavated earth, by levelling up hollow places with it, and if trees happen 
to be in the positions, they always perish. The heaped up stuff in the first place 
closes out the air from the roots, neither can the creatures work so deep down, so that 
the trees in all such cases when the stuff is laid on deep must die of inanition. 
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and left interminably, without beginning or ending, with adits 
in millions connecting them with the upper air. The ants 
swarm down these surface openings, which fortunately run 
interminably, for otherwise they would all be exterminated, by 
being overtaken at the ends of the passages. With these 
labyrinthine mazes of escape, they, except when taken by sur- 
prise, cannot be run down by the slow going ants. No doubt 
these creatures, when feeding on the surface, appear slow and 
helpless, but up above they are out of their native element, the 
earthern passages they spend their whole lives in boring, out of 
which, like fish out of water, they can neither run from danger, 
nor protect themselves. When digging the soil, we frequently 
sce the otherwise helpless worm dart out of danger into any of 
the passages at hand, with instantaneous speed, and there is no 
doubt, when pursued by the ants, their flights in all cases are 
more rapid than their pursuers, otherwise they would soon be all 
hunted down by these relentless enemies. The ants, therefore, 
on account of their slower motions, would rarely overtake their 
victims, but there is no class of beings so persevering, and they 
follow their trails with unflagging energy, with faint hope of 
overtaking them, but to drive them into danger. The ants, for 
instance, in common are threading the labyrinthine passages in 
all directions, so that while the grubs are pursued by enemies 
behind, they constantly stumble on and succumb to others in 
their flight. Thuswise the whole ant world is forever preying 
upon the insect world beneath, which they cannot exterminate, 
because of their endless turnings and galleries of escape, but 
they keep them down to that level sufficient to perform the 
labour Nature has assigred them, without increasing to such 
excess, as to destroy the whole fruits of their own toil. In 
one word, we are as much indebted to the ant as to the lowly 
beings which spend their whole existence in incessant labour for 
our support. The labours of the one, by the ingress of air, 
impart nourishment from the soil to all things which grow, 
while the other by hunting them down as their natural prey— 
the only class of beings that can follow them in their retreats— 
keep down their number to such a level, that all other animated 
beings on the dry land have a fair share of the rich feast the 
earth produces. In the absence of the ant, their enormous 
increase would devour all up, so that the world would be deso- 
late of all other creatures, except these only which are held to 
be at the bottom of the creative scale. 
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In proof of the universal harmony of nature on our planet, 
facts in relation to others might be produced ad infinitum, We 
began at the highest points—the elements, and how easy it was 
to show their wonderful-harmonious combination, all in concert, 
the absence of any one of which would be universal death, 
The next was down from the top to the bottom of creation, the 
lowly grubs in the earth, and the ants which principally live 
upon them, proving that from both these agencies combined, we 
are indebted for any higher life in the world. We might ven- 
ture into any other grades of life and find links of harmony as 
perfect, although not so wonderful, throughout all the plans of 
of Nature. Not a living thing that exists; whether animal or 
vegetable, but is, in some respects we may be ignorant of, indis- 
pensable, and were a link in the chain broken by the extinction 
of a single species, Nature would surely be disturbed, and some 
other of its departments would suffer. If we were deprived of 
a single element, there would be no life, destroy the worm and 
its fellow workers and the world would be a desert, annihilate 
the ant tribes, and possibly there would be no sustenance for 
any higher race. of beings on our globe, and so on through all 
creation. Everything is made to perform a useful part by 
itself, in combination with all the others, as a harmonious whole. 
All the links of the chain are perfect, and thus the departments 
of Nature harmonise together, rendering the entire world a 
harmonious whole, whether it may be in the minerals under the 
carth, the endless variety of vegetation which clothes its surface, 
the creatures of the deep, the animated entities on the land, or 
the elements in combination which rule the whole. 

For want of space we cannot enlarge further on the grandeur of 
the subject, so we will in the next place extend our ideas out- 
side the earth into the question,—Is there, so far as human 
discovery extends, 


HARMONY IN THE HEAVENS? 


Before proceeding with the subject of harmony in the heavens, 
or rather in our solar system, three articles on the Errors of 
Modern Astronomy, published in previous numbers, had to 
be written, for if what is taught on the subject as infallible 
truth in all the schools be true, instead of harmony, uni- 
versal desolation, and chaotic confusion would reign supreme, 
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not only in the discovered heavens, but likewise wherever 
suns and systems exist. They teach that the sun is a 
something of intense heat, and from this we are warmed, 
which, if true, most of the universe would be a desolation, 
either through the want of heat, or of excessive heat. One 
lucky planet, such as is the case with our earth, in each system 
might chance to be on the right line of temperature, but on few 
of the others could living beings exist, for nearer to or farther 
from their suns they would either perish with cold, or be burnt 
up with heat. Again, gravitation, which they teach is common 
to all the heavenly bodies, implies heaviness, and everything 
heavy, whether an object or a world, if not at rest on another 
body, must be falling. But then the astronomers step in and 
inform us that their motions, with their motive forces and the 
attraction of their suns all in unison, hold them in their places, 
so that they can neither fall into depth nor escape in straight 
lines interminably at their tangents. Instead of being preserved 
on such visionary principles, a moment’s study should satisfac- 
torily demonstrate the impossibility of any force, of our sun for 
instance, exerted on the planets, could in the least hold command 
over their lines of motion, or hold them up from sinking out of 
sight, if they were heavy in the sense the weight of worlds is 
considered. These, and innumerable other reasons that need 
not be here given, rendered the task impossible to prove 
undisturbed harmony in the heavens, except on a new basis, not 
known nor yet recognised in science, as set forth in laying bare 
the Errors of Modern Astronomy as above referred to. 

The real basis of harmony in the heavens is, that there ts no 
weight in matter. YE-verything we have access to feels heavy, 
but what constitutes their weight is the attraction of the earth 
dragging them down from us, and, if this force in the earth were 
non-existent, everything around us in regard to weight would be 
nonentities, no more than spirits or shadows. The big mouutain 
is heavy, because it sits on attractive force stronger than that 
inherent in its own bulk of matter, and, if lifted up from the 
earth, it would still be heavy, for its attraction opposed to that 
of the earth, at a certain distance up, would still be the weakest, 
and in obedience to the stronger force it would fall back, not 
whole but dissolved into fragments by its parts becoming dis- 
jointed from each other by their own weight. The same 
mountain, if removed to that distance where its own inherent 
attraction would be the strongest upon it, instead of falling to 
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pieces, that force native to itself would centre in to its heart 
and hold its total material safe and firm together. The materials 
on its surface would be heavy according to its own force of 
attraction upon them, -but, taken in the bulk, it is impossible 
it could be heavy in any direction or fall out of its place. 
Without weight nothing can fall, and weight is impossible on 
any object or body if no opposing attraction reaches it stronger 
than that within itself. Let us apply the same principles to 
the earth itself. Were it placed about a million miles from the 
sun, its own attraction would cease to be the strongest on its 
materials: figuratively speaking its life would be gone out of 
it. Its parts would be no longer obedient to the force within it, 
for they would be all acted upon by a stronger force from with- 
out coming from the sun. Like the mountain raised a moderate 
height from the earth, its attraction being the weakest of the 
two forces on its materials, they would all be heavy only towards 
the sun, their new centre, and the entire body thus disjointed 
and dissolved into fragments would very quickly, after the 
manner of the mountain above the earth falling to pieces, be 
swallowed within the embraces of the great body. Asa con- 
trast, take the earth, instead of at one, at least at ninety million 
miles from the sun, the actual position it holds, and from which 
we draw all our experience, It is hard, solid and firm together, 
because its attraction radiates from all points of its surface into 
its heart. It is on this principle that the universe is preserved. 
At a million miles’ distance attraction could no longer radiate 
into it but from it, to another centre exerting upon it and all its 
materials an overbalancing force that would break the bond 
that hitherto held all together, and, like the mountain lifted a 
short distance from its mother earth, it would tumble to pieces, 
and, in this dissolved condition, its disjointed fragments, by 
accelerated gravitation, would be quickly incorporated with the 
sun. 

. A few remarks may be added as to the supposed resistance 
and motive forces of the heavenly bodies. On the subject 
astronomers reason thuswise: A mountain is of great weight, 
and the big world we stand on must be as much heavier as it is 
larger; hence the resistance they offer must be in the same 
degree understood—for whatever may be implied in their philo- 
sophy, there is little said as to resisting forces. But they reason 
largely on their motive forces, as usual taking for examples the 
force of objects put in motion on the earth. Thus a cannon 
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ball has a great force in its motion, and as the worlds move with 
much greater velocity, and in the same degree as they are larger, 
so must be the force of their motions through space, inconceiv- 
able beyond the imagination to conceive! They would also go 
on in straight lines forever, only there is a providential opposing 
force, the attraction of suns on their subject bodies, which curb 
them in so as to go round on circles. Now the least grain of 
common sense should make it clear to the rational mind how 
ridiculous such reasoning is. If the worlds gave resistance, no 
power reaching them from the sun could give them motion, and 
if they had such a force in their motions as is conceived, or 
indeed any force whatever, the attraction of the sun would be as 
powerless in guiding them on their courses, as the attraction of a 
magnet would be on the motion of a cannon ball. 

In the first place, taking bodies to be without gravity, they 
must be as light as spirit and cannot fall, but are there fixed in 
their places where they first took existence at the beginning, re- 
quiring no support, for there is no necessity to hold up what is 
devoid of heaviness, for what is light as spirit cannot descend out 
of its position. A body or object without weight cannot fall. In 
regard to their resistance, they are hard, solid entities, through 
their attraction holding in their materials, but themselves 
taken as wholes, not the materials upon them, are of no more 
weight than shadow; a breath from the nostrils, were it only 
possible to apply the force free from the attraction of the body, 
would move a world, but its movement would only be as far as 
the force would reach. There can be no force in their motions 
without weight, and it is by this property imposed upon the 
surface matter of the earth by its attraction, that any forces 
from material objects are produced. There is force in the 
motion of a stone, because it is heavy, and if even a feather is 
thrown there is a something of force in its motion, for it has 
some weight in itself, and just in an equal degree is its motive 
force; but were it possible to find anything entirely devoid of 
weight, any force would carry it to the distance the force reached, 
but all the force in the world could send it flying no farther. A 
cannon ball, for instance, because of its weight moves with 
great force, but imagine the attraction of the earth to cease 
acting upon it, and what would it be? It would by cohesion 
still be the same round, smooth, solid object, but it would be 
like a spirit without weight. Put it into a cannon in such a 
state, with the most powerful charge ever fired under it, and 
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once discharged, how far would the force drive it? Not a 
millionth part of an inch farther than the exploded gas would 
reach, only a few feet from the muzzle, and there it would stand 
fixed in mid air without even lighting on the ground, for when 
an object or body is without weight, it cannot fall out of its 
place. It is on this simple principle that creation is safe, and 
that harmony in the heavens is possible. On these primary 
ideas on the support of the heavens we will not dwell! further. 
The one grand point is that in celestial bodies above the size of 
aerolites there is, were it possible to put them in the balance, not 
a grain of weight. On this primal basis the harmony of the 
heavens rests, and from it the wonders of the mighty deep and 
their causes will be explained, on principles not above the 
capacity of a child to comprehend. 

In the first place, taking the heaveniy bodies to be as light as 
spirits, they thus remain for ever in the positions the operations 
of nature first placed them. Secondly, what is without weight 
can give no resistance, hence the smallest force the imagination 
could conceive is strong enough to lead them in their courses ; 
and lastly, as demonstrated above, there cannot be force in their 
motions to lead them in straight lines from their orbits, neither 
can they meet with opposition in being wafted through vacancy. 
Strictly speaking, in the bodies themselves there is and can be 
no orbital motions. They are simply carried round the courses 
they take by a force put and kept in action by the sun, and if 
that force, whatever it may be, were to cease acting, every body 
in the systems, except those under secondary rule, would at the 
same instant stand still, and be fixed bodies the same as the sun 
himself. On such principles only is harmony of the heavens 
possible ; for bodies without weight cannot descend from their 
places, thus the heavens require no support, and for the same 
reason they can give no resistance, nor can there be any force in 
their motions. The sun is the central power which carries them. 
round, and through which these grand results are produced, but 
the power of a thousand suns in unison could have no command 
over them if they were heavy, and consequently, gave resistance 
or if from the same property they were endowed with any degree 
of motive force, which would at once lead them from all 
control to wander at will. They have no motions in themselves, 
but are simply carried round the orbits peculiar to thetn, and 
that with the lowest measure of force it is possible to think of, 
for a world being like spirit or shadow, even the touch of a 
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finger, with all its enormous bulk, would move it, but its move- 
ment could only be so far as the finger would reach, and ‘there it 
would stop, there being no momentum for want of weight, 
inherent in itself. The sun carries Mercury and Neptune with 
equal command round their courses, although his power over the 
latter by distance, is almost reduced to nothingness, incontestable 
proof that any force from the great central ruler is more than 
sufficient, on the principle of non-resistance, to give action to the 
wonderful workings of the great solar machine through all its 
parts! On these principles, of an absence of motive force, 
and non-resistance, ‘the harmony of the heavens rests, and on 
them as a basis we will now be enabled to demonstrate more 
clearly the perfection of that harmony, by revealing in the next 
place the causes of celestial motions, and the acting forces 
which keeps them going. 

There is no necessity in referring to the planets and moons of 
our system as to how they are kept in motion, for the true prin- 
ciple on which the motions of the universe are produced is 
demonstrated by millions of examples we see about us on our 
earth. 

As our first example: In an open carriage, going at full speed on 
the highway, if a stone is thrown up from it to a moderate height, 
so as not to be out of the perpeiidicular of the carriage, it in- 
variably falls back upon it the same as if it were standing still, 
instead of dropping in the rear behind, which it would un- 
doubtedly do, were there not some undiscovered force which 
leads it with the forward motion of the carriage the time that it 
is up. The motion of the carriage commanding the motion of 
the stone while in the air, in the direction of its own motion, is 
an example, on the smallest scale, of the true principles on which 
the motions of the universe are produced. It is, therefore, impor- 
tant that this, with the other examples about to be given, should be 
kept in view in studying the causes of orbital motion. Again, if 
a pebble is thrown with full force from an open railway carriage, 
running at, perhaps, thirty miles an hour, the stone is sure to 
light on the particular carriage, and on the same spot it would 
otherwise do, were the train standing still, although while the 
stone is up the train runs at least the length of itself. To pro- 
duce the result, however, the object must be so thrown, that 
throughout its ascent it will not be clear of the perpendicular of 
some part of the carriage or carriages ; otherwise, the motion of 
the earth obtains the mastery over it, so that it will not continue 
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its motion with the train during its fall. A stone thrown up 
from the deck of a ship when in full sail gives us a still more 
striking example. As in the other examples, it must be pitched 
so that its course will not be clear of the ship, and it will descend 
on that exact part of the deck it would do, were she lying still in 
the dock, although her movement through the water during its fall 
has been a considerable distance. Sailors frequently make the 
experiment of dropping, say a bronze coin, from the mast-head 
when the vessel is running through the water at her greatest 
speed ; yet the coin, in obedience to the motion of the body 
under it, will come down to the bottom of the mast, although the 
ship has moved about twice the length of herself during its 
descent. Here the important question arises, why does the 
object come down in a straight line with the mast, instead of 
falling perpendicularly, and so in the rear behind, in obedience 
to the attraction of the earth? The movement of the coin with 
the motion of the ship, while it is in mid air, proves that there is 
some other force imparting this forward motion, besides attrac- 
tion acting upon it. The attraction brings it down in exactly 
the same time, but while it is up it moves on with the ship, para 
passu with its motion. Were the ship moving with lightning 
speed, the result would be still the same, nor could she escape 
from under the falling coin the millionth part of an inch. Were 
it possible the object could be disenchanted from all attraction 
upon it, it would then be without gravitation, and hang at that 
height it might be up without falling, and from the unknown in- 
fluence of the ship upon it, it would still, holding the same 
relative position, accompany her, whether standing still or sailing, 
and never be left behind, precisely on the same principles as the 
moon follows the twofold motion of the earth on its axis and 
round the sun. 

All these examples of artificial motion, together with millions 
of others, illustrate a general law of motion on the smallest scale, 
which we shall shortly see is universal—that smaller objects or 
bodies hanging over larger bodies in motion must also move with 
them in the same direction. And we shall very soon see, by re- 
ferring to another class of objects with which we are all familiar, 
that the very same force which leads the stone along with the 
moving ship carries the planets round their courses. Were it, for 
instance, possible to throw up a stone from the earth at the true 
perpendicular, it would descend back on the spot from whence 
it was projected ; and if thrown at any other angle, it would 
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return to the ground at a distance only equal to the applied 
force; but the time it is up the earth turns round on its axis 
about a furlong, and runs eight miles on its orbit: The stone, 
while in the air going with the double motion of the earth is the 
phenomenon, repeated in every particular, of the stone thrown 
up from the ship. Instead of falling behind, the distance the 
surface of the earth turns round, or rather rotates while it is up, 
it returns from whence it is thrown, thus being carried by the 
twin motions, just the same as when thrown up from'the deck, 
it goes on with the moving ship. 

A bird hovering on the wing for, perhaps, hours at a time, 
affords an illustration still more beautiful. While it is flying, 
without any effort of its own it is carried, or rather revolves 
round with the axial motion of the earth above a thousand miles, 
or rather it illustrates the example of a greater body imparting 
motion in the same direction pari passu with its own motion, 

To further multiply examples would be a waste of time, for 
the principle being universal, one instance to the intelligent 
thinker represents millions. The results are demonstrated by 
every object thrown, every bird or insect on the wing, every drop 
of rain or flake of snow which comes down, by the clouds them- 
selves, and by the atmosphere and every atom that floats around 
us. Everything named, and all things which float around us 
accompany the motion of the earth—on the same principle that 
a stone thrown up follows the motion of a ship or carriage—up 
to the highest atmosphere and far beyond, to the moon herself. 
The bird swims in air, and while it is up, is carried with the earth 
round the sun, and revolves round with its axial motion. The 
moon floats in vacancy far beyond, and just like the bird on the 
wing, revolves round it in obedience to its axial motion, and is 
bound to it with bonds which never can be broken, in its circuitous 
courses round the sun. The same grand occult principle that 
keeps all in harmony, which guides the moon in her double 
motion, guides the bird on the wing, and without which, the 
earth would forsake its satellite,and leave its atmosphere, with 
all that it contains, behind; and the ocean itself, by the same 
force, if not parted from the earth, would at least rush backwards 
from its lowest depths and deluge the land. 

From the moon downwards, all the examples given illustrate 
revolving motion in themselves respectively. The projected 
stone whilst up revolves with the earth, and, if it could be de- 
prived of gravitation, it would remain up and continue: like a 
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planet or satellite, revolving round with its axial motion so long 
as heaviness would not be reimposed upon it. The same holds 
good, also, in regard to every atom or particle suspended in at- 
mosphere over our earth. Wherever we turn, millions of objects 
are seen performing their lunar motions, precisely as the moon 
herself, for the very same undiscovered force which holds her in 
her double motion to the earth, preserves them from being left 
behind. 

The philosophy of revolving motion is thus far made clear, 
that a larger body in motion, by some universal law not yet re- 
vealed to science, imparts motion in the same direction’ to its 
own motion to other smaller bodies or objects which are within 
the precincts wherein its power predominates. The motion of 
the ship carrying along with it objects thrown up from its deck, 
or motes of matter that may float in the atmosphere over it, re- 
presents in miniature the earth carrying, by its twofold motion, 
in safety its atmosphere and everything within it, and as far 
beyond as its power reaches, including within its grasp one of 
the heavenly bodies—the moon herself. She moves round, and 
with the earth, precisely in every respect the same as a bird on 
the wing, thus proving by unquestionable facts the operations at 
work, which bestow upon the moon, at least as one celestial body, 
her orbital motions. The way is thus opened to demonstrate the 
acting forces which give life and motion to the universe, by 
viewing in its broadest outlines the system as a whole, and its 
wheels within wheels as a great machine. Its true name is a 
machine, set up by an Engineer who is Omnipotent; and what 
is remarkable, by a careful examination of all its parts, we shall 
soon discover that it is worked in nearly all respects on the same 
principles as a machine set up by human hands. How a 
common machine works is not hard to master ; and the machine 
worked by the sun, if broadly studied in the same light, will be 
found to be still easier understood; for its mechanism and 
various parts are put together with a more Godlike simplicity. 
And there is another difference betwixt them: the human ma- 
chine is microscopic—and so is the other compared to the 
universe—but still in magnitude it expands in breadth no less 
than six thousand million miles, and its various pai!s are made 
up by more than a hundred worlds. 

The grandest feature of the machine is the great body in the 
centre. This one so far exceeds the other parts in magnitude, 
that, if they were all, known and unknown, deducted from it, 
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there would be no sensible diminution in its bulk. But it is not 
only the magnitude of this great body which strikes us with the 
greatest force ; there is also his glorious brilliancy which fills the 
immense expanse of the machine with heavenly light, and 
eclipses his subject bodies, rendering them perfectly opaque, and, 
by comparison, insignificant. The sun thus rules over all the 
parts of the machine, so far as light and life are concerned, and 
how far he is supreme in other respects remains to be seen. 

There is only one feature in the working of the great machine 
over which the sun has no power—the axial motions of his 
planets. This motion, as appertaining to the several bodies— 
considering the few in which it is discovered—is in every possible 
direction, according as the impulses that set them turning may 
have acted upon them at the beginning. Some of them rotate, 
differing not widely, from west to cast, and one Uranus—known 
by the direction of its moons—from east to west ; others in the 
direction of north to south, or south to north, and, considering 
the small number, at any angles of inclination, according as the 
primal impulses may have imparted this motion to them 
respectively. Their rates of rotation are also in the highest 
degree arbitrary, and that, quite irrespective of their distance 
from the sun and from each other. The diurnal times of the four 
minor planets, by a curious coincidence, differ little from each 
other, while Jupiter and Saturn at a much greater distance from 
the sun rotate in less than half the time. Uranus, again, judging 
from the rapid revolution of his moons, has avery quick axial 
motion, which may be slower than that of the other two great 
bodies, but it evidently exceeds the same motion in the minor 
planets. As there is, therefore, no common effect produced in 
the rates of rotation and their direction in the planets,as com- 
pared with each other, it follows that, while in all other respects 
they are subject to the sun as the central moving power, or what 
may be termed the heart of the machine, in this one particular 
they are in no way influenced by the sun or any other body. 
The rotation of each planet would be the same, whether near or 
remote from the sun, whether mixed together in clusters or in 
lonely remote positions by themselves, and this, for the very 
sufficient reason that these motions, which most likely belong to 
all bodies, are forces inherent in themselves; they, therefore, in 
this respect, cannot be influenced by the attraction or government 
of the sun, or any other exterior forces acting upon them. 

It is entirely different with revolving motion, which is, if not 
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the grandest, at least, the most wonderful feature of the great 
machine. Thus we behold all the bodies or parts of the machine 
rolling round the grand fixed luminary in the centre with great 
velocity, their movements being on or nearly on the plane of his 
equator, and in one uniform direction from west to east. Their 
motions also beautifuily harmonise together, or in other words, 
they decrease in velocity at so even a rate according to distance; 
that we hay< only to measure the arc of space any one of them 
moves in a given time, to know its distance. It is superfluous to 
add that it is the acting power of the sun which mroduces these 
harmonious effects—it is through him they ate carried round 
their orbits; it is also through him that they lie nearl: sr the 
same plane with his equator, and by his guiding power tiey are 
led round their courses in one uniform direction. Thus, cause 
and effect, working in harmony together, exhibit the wonderful 
power of the sun acting on his subject bodies, on the exact prin- 
ciple of engineering, leading them all in common in one direction, 
and without this action of the sun upon them, had they revo- 
lutionary motions, independent of exterior force, they would 
be performed in any arbitrary directions, just similar to their 
axial motions—the only motions in the machine over which the 
sun has no control. 

The nature of the force, by which the machine created by 
Almighty wisdom is kept going, must now bedescribed. And 
that our conception wili be clearer on the momentous question, 
we must especialiy hold in view the facts just related, that all 
the planets roll round in one direction from west to east, and 
that their positions are on, or nearly on the equatorial plane of 
the sun. Referring to the sun himself, we find that, although he 
remains fixed, and never moves from the same position, yet Ae 
turns on an axis,a motion which is most likely common to all 
bodies, but mark what follows, for it is the solution of the 
revolutionary motions in the system—the axial motion of the 
sun is in the exact direction in which all the planets revolve. It 
is the same motion of the earth that carries the moon in its 
monthly periods round it, ad the axial motion of the sun, by 
precisely the same operation, on a far wider scaie, carries all the 
bodies in the system also round him, and thus bestows upon 
them their seasons and years. He rotates once in twenty-five 
days, so that this turning motion constitutes the sun as the great 
central wheel of the machine, that keeps all his subject bodies 
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in action, and imparts those motions common to them all, which 
have so long been the wonder of man! 

The comparison between the divine and human machines pre- 
sents this remarkable resemblance, that central wheels work 
them respectively, that the parts of both are tied to the central 
forces, the one by visible and the other by invisible bonds, and 
they each impart, by the turning round of their wheels, life and 
motion throughout. The comparison only holds good so long as 
they continue to turn. When the governing wheel of the human 
machine stands still, all its relative parts are instantly at rest ; 
and it is unquestionable that, if the mighty solar wheel could be 
made to cease turning, all its subject worlds would then and 
there likewise be at rest, and be fixed bodies the same as the sun 
himself. 

The movements of a human machine are in all cases slow or 
rapid according to the rates of motion of the central wheels which 
work them. If they turn slowly, all the parts move at the same 
proportionate rates, but if they as the moving power are rapid, 
rapidity in an equal degree is imparted to all the parts of the 
machines. The sun, as a great wheel, for ever turns at the same 
uniform rate, we, therefore, can have no experience of the conse- 
quences of a change in his axial rate of motion, but, if subjected 
to an acceleration or retardation of speed, the action on the parts 
of his machine would be precisely the same. Thus, the sun as a 
great wheel turns round once in twenty-five days, and, with the 
exception of our moon and the exterior satellite of Saturn, it is 
the slowest rotary motion yet discovered. If the sun’s rotation 
had been of average rapidity, say once in twenty-four hours, all 
the planets would move round him twenty-five times faster than 


they actually do, consequently, their seasons and years would be 


in the same degree shorter. Our year would consist of not more 
that fifteen days, and the years of the most distant planet, accord- 
ing to our ideas, would be of moderate duration. From this 
comparison it follows that the years and seasons of our planets 
would, indeed, have been far different, were it not for the sluggish 
rotation of our sun which carries them round their courses, and, 
as suns in general may be reasonably supposed to have rotatory 
rates on the average equal to the planets in our system,it follows 
that the revolving motion we are accustomed to, however wonder- 
ful it may be, is likely to be vastly more rapid in the majority of 
other primary systems. Taking rotation as the wheel or wheels 
which govern the universe, no other conclusion is possible, We 
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cannot seraph-like, travel through immensity to demonstrate the 
truth; but yet we are not without proof, for if we turn to the 
examples of Jupiter and Saturn, the motions of their subject 
moons give us the most conclusive evidence on the subject. Their 
axial motions are the quickest yet known, and in both cases 
their satellites, according to the distances they are in, revolve 
round them with the same degree of rapidity, and, in regard to 
those lying nearest, with the greatest velocity of motion yet 
known. 

The movements of the planets round the sun, in all cases being 
as Closely linked to his axial and only motion although with 
invisible bonds, as the parts of a common machine to the central 
force that works them, is not the only proof that rotatory motion 
is the acting power which governs the universe. It is in an equal 
degree established beyond all doubt, not only by the positions of 
the planets lying on the plane of the sun’s equator, but likewise 
by the satellites hoiding corresponding relations to the primaries 
in all the secondary systems. Thus we find the moon rolling 
round the earth, diverging not much from the plane of its 
equator,—the line on which the force of its rotatory motion 
centres ; Jupiter, again, holds four bodies in subjection, and they 
all prove themselves to be carried round by his rotation, as they 
move harmoniously in the same direction with his axial motion, 
their revolving rates increasing and decreasing in accordance 
with their distances, and, like the planets of the sun, they lie or 
rather revolve nearly on the plane of his equator. But of all 
secondary systems that of Saturn gives the most beautiful and 
varied proof of any governing body not even excepting the sun 
himself, that rotation is the great moving power that produces 
the revolutionary motions of all secondary bodies by the general 
effect this turning motion of his body has, upon his rings and 
satellites. First the rings are concentric to each other, and the 
equator of the planet concentric to the rings, cause and effect 
thus harmonising together, each one of the rings spinning round 
once in the exact time the planet turns on his axis. The rings 
are concentric, because the rotatory force of the planet gradually 
inclined them to that position from the respective angles of 
inclination they first held at the times of their formation; and 
that the planet’s equator is concentric to the rings is just the 
relation and no other that they could hold, for it is along the 
equatorial line the force of the rotatory motion centres. Finally, 
to complete the picture, in the greater distance there are seven 
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other bodies revolving on orbits in their respective positions ; of 
course carried round in one uniform direction by the rotation of 
the planet, their orbits concentre to each other, the rings in turn 
concentre to them, and the equator concentre to the whole. 

To put it otherwise, all the bodies, both annular and globular, 
lie on, or nearly on the plane that coincides with the planet's 
equator, just as the planets do under the guiding rotation of the 
sun, all moving in perfect harmony with the wheel-like motion 
of the planet, and with as much regularity as the parts of a com- 
mon machine obey the motive power in its centre. 

We have now briefly travelled over the whole field of human 
discovery, so far as it is available on this subject, and wherever 
we go, rotation and revolving motion are found linked together 
as cause and effect; to this universal rule there is no single 
exception to the contrary. The sun rotates, and all the planets 
go round in the same direction, and as they lie on the same 
plane with his equator, nothing could be clearer than that their 
positions and movements must be in obedience to his axial 
motion. The earth rotates, and the moon is carried round it by 
this motion in all respects as the planets on a grander scale are 
carried round the sun. Again, the moons of Jupiter are carried 
by the same universal law which gives motions to primary and 
secondary systems ; finally the most convincing example of the 
whole being the rings and satellites of Saturn. These are all the 
bodies and systems it is possible to refer to, but in the universal 
proof they give, and by everything connected with their govern- 
ment, it may at all risks be unhesitatingly affirmed, that, if we 
could at will traverse the regions of space we should discover 
that all ruling and subject bodies hold the same relations to each 
other, and thus be enabled to exhibit the whole creation as 
proof that rotatory motion, linked to its handmaid some un- 
known force which pervades the universe, is the sole active agent 
in the government of bodies. 

Rotation is the motion which governs the universe, by its action 
on invisible force, and as it is a motion most likely common to all 
bodies, each one is endowed with a power of governing according 
to its magnitude and its relations to others, but it would be 
absurd to conclude that such grand effects could be produced by 
the motion itself without the invisible force it puts in action, 
The simple turning of the sun on his axis, or that of other bodies, 
would be as impotent in itself for imparting motion to his subject 
bodies as the big water-wheel if disconnected from its machinery, 
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and were it not that his turning or rotatory motions acts upon 
hidden springs which bind all together, they would remain at a 
stand, fixed and immobile. The sun is a great wheel, tied to 
all the parts of his machine by currents of invisible force, and if 
he did not turn they would stand dead and still, but he does turn 
and the springs which connect them all in common turn along 
with him, and lead all the parts or bodies round at their respective 
distances from west to east. The effects produced prove a 
mysterious force, and whatever that force may be it pervades 
the universe. The question remains, what is the hidden force 
acted upon by rotation that displays through all creation such 
grand effects? Is it attraction or is itnot? If it is, the question 
is answered, if it is not, human knowledge cannot give a reply. 
It would be an easy matter to dispose of the question by broadly 
asserting, without any direct proof, that the turning of the sun 
acting by his attractive force, led his planets in their courses 
round him. The assertion would at least offend no prejudice, 
for men of science are ready to account for almost any phe- 
nomena in the heavens by that universal property of matter ; 
but then we are confronted with the example of the stone when 
thrown up while in the air, moving along with the motion of the 
ship, which in itself, on the lowest scale, illustrates the principles 
by which all secondary bodies revolve. Technically speaking, 
the stone thrown up from the ship and moving with it is not 
revolving motion, for it does not move round the body whose 
motion leads it along; yet the motion of the ship acts upon it in 
giving it motion with itself, in the self same manner as the 
rotation of the sun gives a planet its motion round hm. In 
both cases it is the motion of a larger body giving motion in the 
same direction to a smaller. The motion of the one, the sun on 
his axis is circular and to be in harmony with it, the motion of 
the planet must be more or less circular, while the motion of the 
ship is horizontal, and the governed motion of its subject body, 
the stone, must also be horizontal, but, notwithstanding these 
diversities, it is precisely the same law of motion that carries the 
planet, conducts the motion of the stone with the ship. This 
motion of the stone with the ship’s motion being thus controlled, 
just as the revolving motion of a planet by the sun, were the 
stone only deprived of gravitation it could never be, by natural 
causes, parted from the ship its governing body-—whether 
standing still or sailing it would be as inseparable from it asa 
satellite from a planet. Now the force of attraction has no part 
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in making the projected stone travel with the ship. If attraction 
had any part in carrying the stone with the forward motion of 
the ship, the latter would surely be enabled to sail from under it, 
and leave it behind, to follow the motion of the earth, from 
whence proceeds nearly all the attraction acting upon it. The 
stone falls with the same rapidity as if the ship was at rest, 
showing that the attraction of the earth under all circumstances 
wherein it can act is supreme. With all its supremacy, however, 
it has as a force no influence on the forward motion of the stone 
with the ship. The ship’s motion predominates over the terrene 
motion in carrying it along, which clearly establishes the fact 
that motion so imparted is in no way indebted to attraction, for 
if it was the stone would undoubtedly obey the stronger force, 
leave the ship, and be, while up, led only by the rotation of the 
earth acting by its attraction. The same holds good in all cases 
of revolving motion imparted to objects artificially, whether they 
may be thrown up from a ship, a railway train, or any other 
moving vehicle, and while they give most beautiful illustra- 
tions of the natural operations which impart motions to the 
universe, they are in themselves so many proofs that some 
unknown force, irrespective of attraction, produces them. If not 
attraction, we may repeat once more, what is the unknown force 
that rotation acts upon, in imparting revolving motion from 
larger to smaller bodies? Is it by some unknown law of matter 
or we are almost tempted to ask, does some mysterious influence 
in light produce the grand effects? or are there currents of elec- 
tricity pervading all space that, set in action by rotation, produce 
these wonderful results? These are conjectures without proofs 
which would be presumption to put down as truths. 

The universe is safe, for matter like spirit is without weight ; 
it is preserved by attraction, which holds in its materials hard and 
firm together, and finally rotation governs the universe, and by 
its action all the revolutionary wonders of the deep are produced ! 
What sublime conceptions it gives us of the wisdom of nature ! 
That by the simple turning of the bodies of suns in the positions 
they hold, putting in action invisible force, the vast machinery of 
material creation is forever kept at work, producing results as 
wide as the universe extends, so indispensable to the happiness 
of animate and inanimate life. The invisible force, whatever it 
is may be weak in itself, but it is far more than strong enough 
to carry created bodies round their courses, for they are without 
weight and require no support, they are without resistance or 
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motive force, and they meet with no opposition in vacancy, so as 
parts of the machine they are worked without friction, by the 
lowest measure of force the imagination can conceive. It is on 
these divine principles in material nature that the harmony of 
the heavens rests, and by taking them asa basis of truth to reveal 
the secret causes of revolving motion, no other line of reasoning 
could have been adopted more apposite to prove unbroken 
harmony in the system. And that harmony, how perfect! 
The sun without ever moving out of his fixed position, 
simply turns round once in twenty-five days, and this 
turning motion carries all bodies, from an atom to a world, 
round at their various distances, over the expanse his power 
predominates, with such unbroken and undisturbed harmony 
that we have only to measure the rate of a planet’s motion 
to know its position in the system. Then how harmoniously 
they are all inclined up to lie nearly on the same plane * with 
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* The orbits of the planets lean in the same degree from the equatorial plane of 
the sun as their shapes differ from perfect rotundity. Were a planet a perfect sphere, 
it would move round an orbit that would be a true circle, lying to a nicety on the 
same plane as the sun's equator, with the position of the sun himself exactly in the 
centre of the figure. But not one of the planets are of such perfect mould (no 
secondary bodies can be perfectly round that have axial motion), their motions, there- 
fore, are in all cases, as near as can be ascertained, in the same degree eccentric as 
they are oblate in shape. In other words, a planet is carried round an orbit of the 
same or nearly the same figure as a line round its body, passing over both its poles ; 
therefore, the more oblate the body is, in the same degree its orbit is elliptical, with 
an equal lean from the planetic plane, and the position of the sun within it is as far 
from its centre as it differs from a true circle in shape. The facts available to prove 
that the figures of orbits conforin to the shape of the bodies which describe them are 
not general enough to absolutely settle such an important question, but any man of 
science profoundly studying the natural operations which have formed and are 
still enlarging, secondary bodies, it would soon be made clear to him that it is an 
indispensable provision that this law of motion should be universal, so as to produce 
results in harmony with the plans of Nature. In support of the theory, the only 
direct proofs available are the orbital courses of the earth, Jupiter, and Saturn, and 
the examples of all comets when near the sun. No measurements have yet been 
taken with the view of proving the question, but it will be seen that a line round the 
earth, passing over its poles, and its orbit, if not exactly the same figures, they must 
at least, coincide wonderfully near! Jupiter and Saturn again have a falling off 
towards their poles more than double that of the earth, and the compressed shapes of 
their orbits are very much in accordance with their more spheroidal figures. Lastly 
comets are conical in shape, aud the portions of their orbits visible represent the 
true conical points, of their bodies, Their courses unlike other bodies, cannot be 
followed, but this much is known, that their orbits are compressed, perhaps as much 
in figure as they are themselves elongated, and from the examples of planetary orbits, 
the conclusion is not irrational that they run on conical figures in conformity with 
their shapes. 
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his equator—the centre of his rotatory force—instead of being 
where they must have been at first, right and left over the 
system, wherever natural operations formed them. The action 
of the sun has also carried them with undisturbed harmony round 
their courses for millions of years, always at a uniform rate, on 
the same threads of space, and as their respective periods follow 
each other, never to a millionth part of an inch faster or slower. 
Their years, seasons, and days, have come round to a second 
through all the ages they have existed, and their positions and 
relations to each other in every day of their years, and what will 
be their bearings in any particular day a thousand years hence, 
or have been a thousand years ago, any educated man can find 
out, with the greatest facility, by calculation. Our available 
space prevents the subject being further enlarged upon. Proving 
harmony on the earth was a task, simple and easy, for wherever 
we turn examples to prove surround us by millions, and these 
undeviating motions in the heavens also prove the same perfec- 
tion of harmony on a still grander scale ; while the harmony of 
the universe on the grandest scale is yet to be proved. 


(Zo be concluded.) 






































OVERLAND TO MOLDE. 


By LADY POWER. 


(Continuea from page 552.) 


THE storm clearing off, we ordered out our ponies and shaking 
the gentry off our garments, followed the doctor down the miry 
lane. At the turn, the tourists had pulled up to give us a 
melancholy wave of the hand, as expressive of thanks for our 
sympathy shown to them. A warm glow from the setting sun 
made the reflection of the rocks and birch trees very beautiful in 
the Logan Elv, and our drive for some miles was most enjoyable, 
from the freshness .of the air after the storm. A second sharp 
turn up a steep miry road to the right, announced our arrival at 
Elstad station. 

A large gaard or farm establishment, consists of many de- 
tached buildings, besides cottages for tenants ; and a school for 
neighbouring children is often included. These gaards look like 
small villages seen from a distance. We found a large party of 
English people in possession of the house, waiting for horses, I 
thought the opportunity a good one of improving my acquaint- 
ance with humble life in Norway, so set off across the yard to 
look about me. A. and the doctor retired to smoke. The 
Norwegian houses of the lower class are made of fir trunks 
laid horizontally, piled up on each other ; the interstices, an inch 
and a half asunder, are stuffed with moss in winter. The houses 
are generally two-storied, and very plain, and have sodded roofs. 
I entered a substantial room, the sleeping quarters of the farm 
servants, clean, airy, and light. Six deal bedsteads, ranged along 
the wall, were provided with two straw mattresses and two bear 
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skins to each bed. The wind howled dismally through the 
chinks. 

The Norwegians have the greatest antipathy to opening their 
windows, because it lets in the fresh air. So thoroughly are they 
wedded to this abominable idea, for I can call it nothing else, 
that when the house is built, great care is generally taken to 
fasten the woodwork of the window into the stone work below. 
They appear to have the same objection to water; looking round 
the room for some preparations for washing, I could find nothing. 
There stood the pump in the yard, opposite to their bed-room 
door. This pump, I was told, is put into requisition once a 
weck, for the purposes of ablution, and on the happy occasion, 
the garments are taken off. Looking through a chink in the 
wall, and thinking I had made out a few most disagreeable 
incidents of Norwegian life, I saw A. ready in the carriage and 
the doctor’s cariole behind. 

We set off merrily down the miry lane, Lord L. opening the 
gate for us with a friendly nod. We now entered on bad roads 
for the rest of our journey. 

It soon became dark and very cold. The springs of our 
carriage, tried for the first time, did not come up to the mark, 
and our spirits, with a downward tendency, would have fallen, 
but for the prospect of a speedy end to our weary day. We 
drove up to a house, but the darkness shrouded our haven ; no 
smiling landlord or active waiter came to our assistance as the 
carriage stopped, with lights to welcome the tired traveller. I 
got out, some one seized my hand and led me across a room and 
up a ladder into another room, and then I was left in darkness, 
fearing to stir. I sat still, when presently A.’s voice below, 
giving directions about the carriage, sounded very cheerful, and 
soon candles made their appearance, then a supper tray, and A. 
with the black bag followed. The room, simply furnished and 
strewed with juniper twigs, was charming in its fresh cleanliness. 
We sent to ask the doctor to sup with us; he had gone to bed in 
the next room to ours; a prolonged snore or two were all we 
ever heard more of our cheery companion of the day, as he was 
up and away amongst his patients by daylight, and before we 
had had our frokost next morning. 

Sct off at seven o'clock to Oien on a lovely summer’s morn- 
ing; found horses ready for us at the end of the lane leading to 
the station. Beyond Oien the valley begins to contract, and the 
hills rise in height, their shapes more rugged, with now and then 
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patches of snow lying in their hollows. Some distance before 
arriving at Storkslevestad, the Logen contracts, assuming the 
character of a turbulent mountain stream, and is joined by 
another torrent, which has often spread desolation, in bringing 
down huge boulders from the mountains, and covering the fields 
for miles around with dedris. It reminded me of the valley of 
the Rhone above Martigny. In the midst of this desolation 
stands the village of Storkslevestad and its pretty little painted 
church, with a slender spire and shingle roof glittering in the sun, 

We drove into the farmyard at the station, where it was 
necessary, for the first time, to use our grease pot, and grease 
the wheels. A. was very active; whilst he greased I sketched, 
but from the carriage, as the mire would have been up to my 
ankles had I alighted. An eager crowd gathered round me, 
evidently much pleased that I should think their church worth 
drawing. They watched me most intently, talking with great 
animation to each other, and fought the pigs away who came to 
lick the grease pot under the carriage. I felt so sorry that I 
could hold no conversation with the pleasant, intelligent people 
who surrounded me, but I was able to respond to the hearty 
“farvel,” with a tug at their red night caps, which they gave me 
on leaving the yard. Some miles further brought us to Brede- 
vangen, a village at the edge of a large lake formed by the 
junction of the Logen with the Vinstra river. Here I took 
another sketch, but the people were neither pleasant nor pleased 
with my performance. I afterwards lost the sketch, and re- 
gretted it. We had to wait some time at Bredevagen for horses. 
The people did not show any alacrity in sending for them, and 
though a large station it looked rough, and the people not very 
civil. The road between this and Moen was dangerous in 
places, from being narrow and overhanging the foaming river 
below, without any protection whatever. A mere child drove 
us, too young to be trusted with a whip, but who managed to 
make the horses go at a frightful pace. Often our wheels were 
not two inches from the edge, and when I called out in Norske 
to drive gently, the urchin turned and grinned at me. To add 
to our danger, the rope reins were rotten, two strands out of 
three broken! Every instant we expected to be pitched into 
the river. Not one instant did the child relax his speed, and 
marvellous to tell he got us safely to Moen. A. went to the 
station and entered an account of our treatment in the daybook 
(inspected ‘once a fortnight by a magistrate), thereby doing no 
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good, as the protest must be written in Norske. At Moen the 
world closed in round us ; high hills, covered partly with snow, 
shut us in, and the Logan Elv had for a brief time gone mad 
dashing its spray over the road, and, together with a waterfall 
close to us, making us very wet. Moen reminded us both of 
Ireland. The same mud huts, swarming population of ragged 
children and old people mobbing us to give them money; a 
blot on the fair scene which we never met with again. 

No child here; but a stupid old man in a red night-cap to 
drive us, who would not break out of a three-mile an hour pace. 
We used every lawful means to encourage him, like an old post 
horse, to get on. He only turned a benevolent countenance 
towards us, expressive of gratitude for being noticed, and drove 
slower than ever. Our road wound along the side of steep hills 
high above the valley, and the river below with no protection of 
any kind. I felt my heart relent towards the old man_ for 
bringing us so safely over some miles of very bad road to our 
next station—Laugaard, which lies low down in the valley ona 
level with the river. It is rather an imposing looking station ; a 
gate admitted us intoa quadrangie surrounded by wooden houses 
and outbuildings. Along the front of the houses was a gallery, 
forming a kind of rude arcade. We were shown into a very 
large low room, with a dim light, a stone floor, and the rude fire 
place in one corner had an immense stone on it, corner-shaped. 
Juniper twigs strewed about gave out a pleasant aromatic smell. 

The upper stories in Norwegian farmhouses are generally 
used for storing grain, bread, cheese, skins, &c. The sledge 
occupies a prominent position under the stairs, and serves for 
half the year as a receptacle for waifs and strays; this arrange- 
ment I found to be the case generally. 

At Laugaard, the holiday clothes of the family hang on stout 


' pegs up the staircase. Should you happen to find a comb and 


a towel in the apartment kept for travellers, you may be assured 
that you are in good quarters. 


(Zo be continued.) 
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